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lpbleHbay Hs Ge Hy eATL OaN: 


THE visit of an Embassy from the Chinese’ Empire to the 
United States Government, for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of the two countries by facilitating the intercourse be- 
tween them—an event of the highest significance in itself — 
was regarded by the citizens of Boston with peculiar satisfaction, 
from the fact that the chief personage in the Embassy from this 
ancient empire had long been a resident in their immediate vi- 
cinity, and had, during several terms, represented a portion of 
the city in the National Congress. It was in harmony, therefore, 
with the unanimous wishes of the citizens, that the City Council, 
on the twenty-ninth of May, 1868,— soon after the arrival of the 
Embassy from the Pacific Coast, — passed an order for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to tender the hospitalities of this 
city to the distinguished visitors. 

The Committee, consisting of Aldermen Samuel C. Cobb and 
Benjamin James; Councilmen Charles H. Allen, (the President, ) 
Henry W. Pickering, George P. Denny and S. T. Snow, pro- 
ceeded to New York on the thirtieth day of May, and invited 
the Honorable Anson Burlingame, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and his associates, Chih Ta-jin and 
Sun Ta-jin to visit Boston, at an early day, with the members of 
their suite, and partake of its hospitalities. In accepting the 
invitation, Mr. Burlingame expressed his gratification at this 
mark of confidence and esteem from his former fellow-citizens, 
who, he said, were the first to extend an official welcome to 
his mission. 
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The delay growing out of the ratification of the supplementary 
treaty between China and the United States, which the Embassy 
were empowered to negotiate, prevented Mr. Burlingame and his 
associates from visiting Boston until the twentieth of August. 
On the nineteenth the Embassy arrived at Worcester, where they 
remained, under the care of the Committee of the City Council 
of Boston, until the following morning. At nine o’clock a special 
train was provided by the Superintendent of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, which conveyed the city’s guests and the 
Committee to the Western Avenue Crossing, where they arrived 
at half past ten o’clock, A. M., and where preparations had been 
made to receive them. 

Mr. Cobb, the Chairman of the Committee, then presented 
Mr. Burlingame and his associates to the Honorable Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff, Mayor of Boston. The Mayor welcomed the Em- 
bassy in the following words: 


Mr. Ambassador,— The City Council of Boston has 
already, through a committee, formally tendered to you 
the civilities that are your due, both as the accredited 
representative of the illustrious sovereign of the Chi- 
nese empire, and also, as one, who, in times past, emi- 
nently enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the citizens 
of this community. My duties on this occasion are, 
therefore, so far simplified as to afford me only the 
pleasure of expressing, in a few words, the welcome of 
this municipality to you, and to your distinguished 
associates, upon your entering the capital of the com- 
monwealth, which in former days you yourself have 
personally represented in the high councils of the 
nation. | 

To us it is a cause of much regret that your coming 
hither has been deferred until the time of our general 
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vacation, when the authorities and many of the citizens 
with their families are absent from their homes, and our 
halls of counsel and legislation, our schools and institu- 
tions of science, learning and the arts, are temporarily 
closed, and our family hearthstones almost deserted: 
For it is the earnest desire of our citizens to give you a 
reception fully commensurate with their respect for the 
ancient empire of China, and with their own ability to 
bestow. Nevertheless, you and the personages com- 
prising your suite are heartily welcome to the freedom 
and hospitalities of this our city; and I trust that your 
sojourn with us, though of short duration, may be 
agreeable to you, and that the strangers who, for the 
first time, visit our peaceful abodes may find somewhat 
in our peculiar institutions, of sufficient excellence and 
interest to be deemed worthy of notice now, and of 
remembrance hereafter on their return to their far dis- 
tant home. 

In the name of my fellow-citizens, I extend to you all 
a sincere and most cordial welcome to Boston. 


In reply Mr. Burlingame said: 


Mr. Mayor, — On behalf of myself and my associates 
I thank you for this tender of the hospitalities of the 
renowned city of Boston. Hitherto we have avoided 
all public demonstrations, not because we desired to 
repulse that good will which has followed us from our 
first arrival in this country down to the present hour, 
but because we felt it to be our duty to postpone our 
personal gratifications to the demands of our diplomatic 
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affairs. We have made this single exception for the 
reason that Boston was the first to establish relations 
with China, — because it was my old home, — because, 
sir, it has presented its public schools, and its institu- 
tions of learning as its highest points of interest. Edu- 
cation is the foundation of all preferment in China, and 
is the basis of those institutions which have outlasted 
all others. It was natural, therefore, that my associates 
should have desired to make themselves acquainted 
with the systems of learning in the West. They will 
feel profound grief that it will be impossible for them 
to see your public schools in all their perfection. But I 
have no doubt that they will see much to admire when 
here, and much to remember when far away. ‘Thank- 
ing you for this welcome, deeply grateful to you for 
your personal allusions, we now present ourselves to 
your hospitality with confidence and pleasure. 


The company then entered the carriages assigned to them, 
and a procession was formed by Colonel John Kurtz, Chief 
Marshal, in the following order :— 


The Chief Marshal. 

Aids — Police Captains R. H. Wilkins and 8. G. Adams. 
Mounted Police Officers, under the command of Capt. Paul J. 
Vinal. 

Cavalry Band. 

Major Lucius Slade and Staff. 

Company B, First Battalion Light Dragoons, Capt. Albert 

Freeman. 3 
Company A, First Battalion Light Dragoons, Capt. Barney Hull. 
His Honor the Mayor and the Honorable Anson Burlingame, in 
a barouche drawn by four horses. 
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The Chairman of the Committee, Chih Ta-jin and Mr. Brown 
(First Secretary), in a barouche drawn by four horses. 
Alderman Benjamin James, Sun Ta-jin and M. Dechamps (Second 
Secretary), in a barouche. 

The President of the Common Council, Councilman Pickering, 
Fung Lao-Yeh and Tah Lao-Yeh, interpreters, in a barouche. 
Councilmen Denny and Snow, Teh Lao-Yeh and Kway Lao- 

Yeh, interpreters, in a barouche. 

Followed by carriages containing Ting Lao-Yeh, Lien Lao-Yeh ; 
also Kang Lao-Yeh, Chooang Lao-Yeh, the Scribes, and 
T’so, the Physician to the Embassy. 

Carriages containing reporters for the daily papers and 
the servants of the Embassy. 

Company C, First Battalion Light Dragoons, Captain Freeman 

; C. Gilman. 
Company D, First Battalion of Light Dragoons, Captain George 
| Curtis. 


‘The route of the procession was as follows: Through Western 
Avenue, Heath, Centre, Marcella and Highland streets, Eliot 
Square, Dudley, Warren and Washington streets, Chester Square, 
Tremont and Worcester streets, Harrison Avenue, Newton and 
Washington streets, Union Square, Tremont, Boylston and Ar- 
lington streets, Commonwealth Avenue, Berkeley, Beacon, Park, 
Tremont, Winter, Summer, Devonshire and Franklin streets, 
counter-marching around the flag-staff, through Devonshire, Milk, 
India, State, Washington and School streets, to the Parker 
House, where the guests were given up. 

The customary salutes in honor of a Foreign Minister were 
fired from Washington Square, at the Highlands, and from 
Boston Common, by a detachment of the Second Light Bat- 
tery, M. V. M. 

In the evening, Mr. Burlingame and his associates gave a re- 
ception to the members of the City Government in the large 
dining-hall on the second floor of the Parker House. 
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On Friday, at 12 o’clock, a public reception was given by the 
Embassy in Faneuil Hall, which was handsomely decorated. 
The galleries were occupied by ladies; and the body of the hall 
was filled by gentlemen, who received Mr. Burlingame and his 
associates, on their entrance, with great enthusiasm. The recep- 
tion continued until one o’clock, when the guests, who were 
much fatigued, withdrew from the hall and returned to the 
Parker House. 


Di he BAN OU Hw 


On Friday, the twenty-first of August, the City Council enter- 
tained the Embassy with a banquet at the St. James Hotel. 
About two hundred and twenty-five gentlemen, including the 
members of the City Government, were present. 

The company entered the dining hall at seven o’clock. 

The Honorable Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Mayor, presided. On 
his right were seated the Honorable Anson Burlingame, Chief of 
the Embassy; His Excellency Alexander H. Bullock, Governor 
of the Commonwealth; Teh Lao-yeh, English Interpreter at- 
tached to the Embassy; the Honorable Charles Sumner, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate; the Honorable Caleb Cushing; Major General Irwin 
McDowell, United States Army; Commodore John Rodgers, 
United States Navy; Charles G. Nazro, Esquire, President of 
the Board of Trade. On the left of the Mayor were seated 
Chih Ta-jin, associate minister; Mr. McLeavy Brown, Secretary 
to the Embassy; Sun Ta-jin, associate minister; M. Emile De- 
champs, Secretary to the Embassy; Fung Lao-yeh, English 
Interpreter; Ralph Waldo Emerson, LL.D.; Reverend George 
Putnam, D. D.; Mr. Edwin P. Whipple. 

Among the other distinguished guests present were Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; the Honorable Nathaniel P. Banks, the Hon- 
orable George S. Boutwell, and the Honorable Ginery Twichell, 
members of Congress; the Reverend Thomas Hill, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Harvard College; the Honorable George 8. Hillard, 
United States District Attorney ; the Honorable George O. Bras- 
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tow, President of the Senate; the Honorable Harvey Jewell, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; Brevet Major General 
H. W. Benham, and Brevet Major General J. G. Foster, U. 5, 
Engineer Corps; Major General James H. Carleton, U.S. A.; 
Brevet Brigadier General Henry H. Prince, Paymaster U.S. A.; 
Major General James A. Cunningham, Adjutant General; the 
Honorable Henry J. Gardner, Ex-Governor of the Common- 
wealth; the Honorable Josiah Quincy; the Honorable Frederic 
W. Lincoln, Jr.; Dr. Peter Parker, formerly Commissioner to 
China; the Honorable Isaac Livermore; Sr. Frederico Granados, 
Spanish Consul; Mr. G. M. Finotti, Italian Consul; Mr. Joseph 
Jasigi, Turkish Consul; the Honorable Marshall P. Wilder, 
President of the Board of Agriculture; N. G. Clark, D. D., 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions; and many of the 
leading merchants and professional men of Boston. 

When the guests had taken the places assigned to them, the 
Mayor said: ) 


Gentlemen of the City Council,— At your bidding | 
most heartily welcome to the pleasures of the present 
occasion all who are here to participate in the hospital- 
ities of the city, in honor of the distinguished visitors 
from the oldest and most populous empire of the world. 
In accordance with our custom, we will now give atten- 
tion while an invocation for the Divine blessing is pro- 
nounced by the Reverend Dr. Putnam. 


A blessing was then asked by the Rev. Dr. Putnam. 
When the company had dined, the Mayor requested their 
attention, and made the following remarks: 


THE MAYOR'S REMARKS. 


GENTLEMEN: — We are met this evening to testify 
our respect to the illustrious embassy which is now 
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honoring our city with its presence. One of our per- 
sonal friends, who has been absent for a time for the 
accomplishment of much good for all nations and all 
people, has returned to the scenes of bygone days to meet 
his old associates, and to take hand by hand the friends 
of his early manhood. He has returned more weightily 
laden with official honors than his own country, and 
those with which it has heretofore held close alliance, 
could bestow upon him; and with him he has many 
personages of a remote land, equally distinguished for 
their important official rank, and for the intellectual, 
moral, and social positions which they hold among their 
countrymen. We all welcome him and them most cor- 
dially to our municipality, deeming this honorable and 
much desired visitation to our country as a harbinger of 
the glorious future, when the greatest, the most popu- 
lous, and the most ancient of all the nations of the 
world shall open most widely and most freely her 
hitherto closed portals to all people of all lands and of 
all complexions and tongues. 

Especially pleased are we, Mr. Ambassador, that 
you, the chief personage of this illustrious embassy, are 
flesh of our flesh, and blood of our blood — that your lan- 
guage is our language, your sentiments and feelings the 
same as ours —that our home has once been your home 
—and that you have equally the personal respect and high 
regards of those who are now your fellow-countrymen, as 
of us who have also enjoyed that privilege. Your pres- 
ence, sir, with us this evening, in your present capacity, 
and with these surroundings, gives us, I assure you, 
great pleasure and satisfaction, and will be remembered 
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most agreeably when you shall have successfully com- 
pleted your important missions, and when friendly 
breezes shall have wafted your trusty vessels with their 
precious burden, over the wide expanded ocean, and 
returned you in safety and in health to your far distant 
homes, to the affections of your friends, the plaudits of 
your countrymen, and the approbation of your govern- 
ment. It isnot an empty compliment that you have paid 
to our country, in that the first negotiation on your very 
remarkable errand should have been made with the United 
States: Nor are we of Boston in the least degree insensi- 
ble to the distinction which you have accorded to our 
city, in having made to us the first, and perhaps the only, 
formal visit of your embassy to any of the large munici- 
palities of the land. The strong tie that once so firmly 
bound you in friendship to our community has not been 
broken; and we are joyfully permitted to hail your indi- 
vidual presence once more among us, as one of the 
felicities of the advent. of the friendly mission to our 
shores. Time may wear on, events of the greatest 
portent may transpire; but ancient friendships should 
never cease, nor the pleasant memories of the past be 
forgotten. We greet you, sir, most warmly as an old 
friend, and we recognize these your associates as new 
friends. May these relations never have an end! But 
may the bonds which you and our beloved country have 
now made, prove of adamantine hardness, and of eternal 
duration! May the results of your labors be of mutual 
benefit to all countries! In the days that are to come, 
when the doings of the present time shall be regarded 
as of the ancient of days, may the grand treaties of this 
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your embassy be remembered as the Maxime Charte of 
international union for the promotion and security of 
political and religious liberty, of learning and intelligence, 
of law and harmony, and of perpetual mutual respect 
and amity. 

It may not be out of place for me to mention in this 
presence, that representatives of the oldest constituted 
government on the globe, dating back through more dy- 
nasties of potentates than any other nations can of rulers, 
have broken through the reserve of power, wealth, dignity 
and pride of ancient rank to tender to the whole civilized 
world an interchange of all that can be of any benefit 
or profit to individuals or collections of people; while: 
we, so young in national age, and differing so much 
from them in all our customs, manners, laws and 
government, are the first to open our arms to wel- 
come the offer, and to ratify treaties of the most 
incalculable good for their country and for ours. The 
Chinese Empire may date back to the fabulous era 
of Puankoo, and its history may be traced through the 
mythological times of Fohy, Shin-noong and their suc- 
cessors, and down in historical annals more centuries 
before the Christian era than have transpired since 
the advent of the Messiah; and yet no period of the 
existence of that great empire, not even the days of the 
great Confucius, can compare in importance with the 
present era of her history, which will ever be noted as 
the greatest for giving and receiving that the world has 
ever known, either from recorded pages or even from 
the traditions of the past. The embassy has done wise- 
ly: For although the institutions of the Chinese, as well 
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as their habits and customs, may differ from ours, a great 
similarity nevertheless exists in the peculiar situation of 
our several territories. Their empire and our republic, 
although in different hemispheres, and the inhabitants 
antipodes, have somewhat similar positions in what have 
been known as the old and the new worlds. Both 
countries are north of the northern tropic, and centrally 
in the same temperate zone. ‘The national capitals of 
both are, as near as chance could place them, on the 
same parallel of latitude; and the United States and 
China proper cover about the same amount of territory, 
enjoy very nearly the same climate, and are bounded 
largely by the great navigable seas and oceans. The 
states and territories of the one correspond very closely 
with the provinces of the other. But what a vast differ- 
ence in population! Where we have one inhabitant the 
Chinese have ten. They count more living souls than 
do all the nations of Europe and both Americas. Indeed 
were the Emperor of China, in our republican way of 
doing things, to submit to the hard duty of shaking hands 
with his subjects, it would take more years to accomplish 
the civility, on the eight-hour system, than were accorded 
to the venerable Parr—who, as you all have heard, lived to 
the remarkable age of one hundred and fifty-two years 
— and this too without keeping up with the births that 
would occur during the time. Indeed, were he gifted 
with eternal life he never would complete this intermi- 
nable undertaking. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned, gentlemen, in saying, 
that before the discovery of America by Columbus, the 
earth was seemingly flat, and contained little else than 
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Europe and Asia and a small part of Africa —at least all 
descriptions of it would lead to such a supposition — and 
that the only route to the ancient dominions of the Great 
Kahn of Cathay (now China) was by tedious overland 
travel, for the passage by sea around the Cape of Good 
Hope had not been discovered. The grand object of the 
voyage of Columbus, who had just come to the idea of 
the sphericity of the earth, was to find a new route to 
Cathay and Cipango by a westerly course; and it is 
a remarkable fact that the Genoese adventurer, before 
starting on his grand voyage, actually providedhi m- 
self with letters to the great powers of those almost 
unknown places from the fortunate Ferdinand and 
Isabella, then the sovereigns of Spain. Sailing 
with a belief that where the ocean terminated land 
would have a beginning, the great discoverer of this 
western hemisphere, on the twenty-first day of October, 
1492, first of Europeans, set foot on ground, which in 
his belief was the desired land of his search: But in- 
stead he had found another continent; and the passage 
so much needed, was subsequently, and but five years 
later, discovered in another direction, and the route, by 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, was established, and 
the laborious journeys to the east through inhospitable 
wildernesses and dreary deserts ceased forever. 

But, gentlemen, if I say much more about ancient 
China, I shall leave no room for the present of that great 
empire: And I need not now tell you of the great me- 
chanical effort of more than twenty centuries ago — the 
building of the great Chinese Wall, surpassing those of 


Babylon; nor of the great canal, the longest in the 
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world, and completed before the birth of Columbus ; nor 
of block-printing, practised by the Chinese five hundred 
years before Faust, or Guttemberg, or Schceffer ever 
dreamed of the art; nor of the invention of gunpowder, 
known centuries before the days of Roger Bacon; nor 
of the power of the loadstone, which helped direct the 
Chinese navigator long before the passage to Cathay 
was sought by Europeans, or our own country discovered 
through its instrumentality. Each of these themes would 
exhaust all the time. and more too, that is allotted to 
me. But all these have their significance, and all have 
had, and will continue to have, their influence for good. 

I may, however, without fear of complaint, say to 
our stranger friends, that we whom they are now visit- 
ing are a peculiar people; that we all love liberty, 
and desire that others shall enjoy it with us; that 
our small band of forefathers, about the time that 
the present dynasty commenced in China, peaceably 
sought these shores, driven from their transatlantic 
homes by vexations and persecutions, and here planted 
themselves and their principles; and that we have 
erown up from such beginnings to what they now find 
us. From the first we opened our doors freely to all men ; 
no wayfarer, of any clime or tongue, was ever denied a 
welcome here. We had room for ourselves, and we 
had spare room for others. With the great Chinese 
sage, we have ever practised the Golden Rule of our own 
ancestors, but better expressed by him, “ Do not unto 
others what you would not have others do unto you”; 
and I verily believe that in the wise sayings of some 
learned aphorist of the Orientals, we may be able to 
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find another of our good sayings, ‘“‘ Be virtuous and you 
will be happy,” also much improved by reversal, ‘* Be 
happy and you will be virtuous.” 

It may be interesting for our visitors to know, 
that from this community first commenced the China 
trade of this country; that from this and a neighbor- 
ing port sailed, till recently, all the merchant vessels 
that traversed the oceans between America and China; 
and that much of the wealth of the old families of Bos- 
ton was obtained in the China and Kast India trade. 
But hereafter all trade with China will be attended with 
less difficulty than it was heretofore,— thanks to the 
present peaceable mission. The dawn has already ap- 
peared. China and the United States will hereafter 
exchange productions without let or hindrance, and 
the arts of peace and civilization will equally and 
reciprocally flourish in both.  Religion—the boon 
most dearly esteemed by all men— will be liberally 
enjoyed in both nations, and by all people. The day 
will soon come when we shall be the east and China 
the west; when all travel between these mighty nations 
shall be over the justly-named Pacific Ocean, (for dis- 
tance from our east to our west will soon be annihila- 
ted,) and the western passage —the long-lost hope and 
desire of the ancient navigators—shall be accom- 
plished. 

Gentlemen, let us rejoice in the event that has 
brought us together this evening; and while we give 
welcome to those who visit us for the first time, may we . 
be sufficiently grateful for the benefits which must in 
course result from their benevolent and wise mission ! 
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After music by Gilmore’s Band, the Mayor announced as the 
first regular toast: 


“The President of the United States.” 


The Band performed the American national air. 
The Mayor then announced as the second regular toast : 


“The Emperor of China.” 


The Band performed the Chinese national air. 


The third regular toast, 


“The Chinese Embassy,” 


was received with much enthusiasm. When the Mayor intro- 


duced Mr. Burlingame to respond, the company rose and gave 
nine cheers. 


SPEECH OF HON. ANSON BURLINGAME. 


Mr. Mayor: In rising to respond to what you have 
said, and to this cordial greeting, I feel how utterly 
inadequate are any words of mine to meet the require- 
ments of this occasion. Kvents are more eloquent than 
words. The presence here of my associates, with the 
sunshine of the Orient upon their faces, and the 
warmth of its fires in their hearts, arouses more emo- 
tions than the most eloquent tongue can express. The 
land of Washington has greeted the land of Confucius. 
The great thoughts of the one have been wedded to 
the great deeds of the other. Nothing can be more 
impressive than the facts themselves. The Imperial 
and the Republican seals have been placed side by 
side upon a great bond of friendship forever. In the 
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presence of this majestic past, the members of this 
mission would be glad to rest and be silent; but silence 
you will not have. And there is no rest for mortals save 
inthe grave. Breaking, then, the silence which you will 
not allow, permit me, in the first place, to seize a 
thought expressed by yourself, where you say that the 
physical condition of China is like unto the physical 
condition of the United States. That is true. China 
lies along the Pacific, as the United States lie along 
the Atlantic. It has, as you say, the same area; it has. 
the same isothermal lines; it has a like system of rivers 
and mountains. The great river Yangtse Kiang empties 
to a bucket-ful the same volume of water as the Missis- 
sippi; the distant plains of Mongolia answer to the 
ereat prairies of the northwest. 

But they are not only like to each other in their 
physical aspects, they have relations to each other in 
other respects. They have moral and political relations 
of a similar character with ours. China is divided into 
provinces as this country is divided into States. The 
Chinese hold to the great doctrine that the people are 
the source of power. You vote by ballot ; in China 
they vote by competitive examination. You shout 
‘when your fellow-citizen is elected; they shout when 
their scholar has received his degree. They are scorn- 
ful of caste, and so are you. You tolerate every faith, 
and so do they. You proceed to make a law by peti- 
tion; they proceed by memorial. This memorial is 
recorded; it is passed to the Great Council; it is 
approved by the Government; it is handed over to the 
Great Secretariat; and if it shall be found to be accord- 
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ing to the tradition and the laws, that Secretariat is 
charged with its publication to the world. ‘So that 
China is not a land of caprices, —it is a land of laws. 

So, also, they are like unto us somewhat in their 
school system. Itis voluntary. They pay great atten- 
tion to their schools. They hold the office of teacher 
to be the highest in the world. The great man in the 
Tsungle Yamen to-day, one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest scholar there, Tung Ta-jin, who presided over 
the translation of Wheaton’s International Law, took 
from Mr. Wade, the British Secretary of Legation, a 
translation which he made of our own Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life, the first secular poem ever trans- 
lated into the Chinese language, and placed it 
upon a fan, which he sent by my hand to our great 
poet, that gift leading to a correspondence between 
these illustrious men. I say Tung Ta-jin makes it ever 
his boast, in the Tsungle Yamen, that he was once a 
poor school-teacher. 

But, however great may be the physical resemblances, 
however many resemblances may be found in other 
respects between them and the nations of the West, 
it is certain that we have much to learn from them, and 
they have much to learn from us. We have to learn 
from them to respect old age; we have to learn from 
them sobriety; we have to learn from them good 
manners; we have to learn from them habits of schol- 
arship ; we have to learn from them how to cultivate 
fish; we have to learn from them much in relation to 
agriculture, much of the effect of heat and cold, and 
_ light and shade upon plants; how to irrigate, how to 
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manure the land. Indeed, it would be a most profitable 
employment for some man of observing powers, some 
scientific man, to go to China and record the facts he 
finds there. The Chinese may not be able to give him 
the reasons why they do this thing, or why they do that 
thing, but he would find that, through long ages of 
experience, they had at last ascertained the right way. 
I do not know of so wide an unreaped field for a scientific 
man, and I trust that the greatest living naturalist, Prof. 
Agassiz, will next year make an expedition to the Chi- 
nese Empire. 

But not to follow your suggestion too far, I say, we 
have much to learn from them. We have many wise 
maxims to acquire from them. They have much, also, 
to learn from us. ‘They have all the modern sciences,— 
they have all those things to learn from us, which are 
the result of our necessities. We lived far apart, and 
we invented the steamboat, the railroad, the telegraph, 
to bring us nearer and nearer together. 

But without pursuing this line of thought further, 
permit me to give you something more nearly relating 
to the present. I leave everything that may be said 
about the ancient sages of China who lived before Soc- 
rates, to the distinguished gentleman on my left, [ Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,| who knows much more of 
them than I do; and I come now to consider, for a mo- 
ment, the treaty which has just been concluded between 
the United States and China. And I shall not, I assure 
you, trespass upon your time to enter into any elaborate 
exposition of that treaty. No, sir, I leave the exposi- 
tion of that treaty to the distinguished Senator on my 
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right, who was its champion in the Senate, and who 
procured for it a unanimous vote. Permit me to say, 
briefly, that that treaty had its origin in the desire to 
give the control of China to herself, in opposition to 
that aggressive spirit which would take it from her and 
give it to the caprice of interest and to the rude energy 
of force. It had its origin in the belief that institutions 
which had withstood all the mutations of time, have 
something in them worthy of consideration ; in the be- 
hef that institutions, cherished unanimously by one-third 
of the human race, may possibly be the best institutions 
for the people of China, and that at least they are enti- 
tled to hold on to them until they shall be changed by 
fair argument. ‘That treaty had its origin in, and in fact 
is the outgrowth of, that co-operative policy which was 
agreed to by the representatives of the Western pow- 
ers recently assembled at Peking ; that policy substituted 
for the old doctrine of violence one of fair diplomatic 
action ; so that if a Consul and the Taoutai could not 
agree, before war should ensue, the question at issue 
should be referred to Peking, and thence to the home 
governments. ‘That policy was in brief an agreement, . 
upon the part of the representatives of the treaty 
powers, that they would not interfere in the internal 
affairs of China; that they would give to the treaties 
a fair and Christian construction; that they would 
abandon the so-called concession doctrine, and that 
they never would menace the territorial integrity of 
China. On these principles rests the security of China. 
They were warmly approved by the Government of 
China which naturally desired that they should find 
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expression in a more solemn form than they were in at 
the present time. The evidence of this co-operative 
policy rested in the archives of distant legations, in the 
great despatches of Sir Frederick Bruce, who shed a new 
lustre upon diplomacy in the East. I say that China, 
feeling the advantage of these principles, desired that 
they should be carried forward into more solemn forms. 
Accordingly they have, as agreed to by the great treaty 
powers of the West, passed into the unbending text of 
the treaty recently made at Washington. 

Now, in a word, what is that treaty? In the first 
place, it declares the neutrality of the Chinese waters 
in opposition to the pretensions of the ex-territoriality 
doctrine, that inasmuch as the persons and the property 
of the people of the foreign powers were under the ju- 
risdiction of those powers, therefore it was the right of 
parties contending with each other to attack each other 
in the Chinese waters, thus making those waters the 
place of their conflict. This treaty traverses all such 
absurd pretensions. It strikes down the so-called con- 
cession doctrines, under which the citizens of different 
countries, located upon spots of land in the treaty ports, 
had come to believe that they could take jurisdiction 
there, not only of their own citizens, not only of the 
persons and property of their own people, but of the 
Chinese and the people of other countries. When this 
question was brought under discussion and referred to 
the home governments, not by the Chinese, originally, 
but by those foreign nations who felt that their treaty 
rights were being abridged by these concession doctrines, 


the distant foreign countries could not stand the discus- 
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sion fora moment. And I aver that every treaty pow- 
er has abandoned the concession doctrines, though some 
of their officials at the present time in China undertake 
to contend for it— undertake to expel the Chinese, to 
attack the Chinese, to protect the Chinese as though 
the territory did not belong to the Chinese government. 
China has never abandoned her eminent domain — 
never abandoned on that territory her jurisdiction doc- 
trine; and I trust she never will. This treaty strikes 
down all the pretensions about concessions of terri- 
tory. 

Again, this treaty recognizes China as an equal among 
the nations, in opposition to the old doctrine that be- 
cause she was not a Christian nation she could not be 
placed in the roll of nations. But I will not discuss 
that question. There is the greatest living authority 
upon Eastern questions here to-night. He has stated 
that position more fully than anybody else, while his 
heart has leaned ever to the side of the Chinese. Isay 
China has been put on terms of equality. Her subjects 
have been put upon a footing with those of the most 
favored nations, so that now the Chinaman stands with 
the Briton or the Frenchman, the Russian, the Prussian, 
or the subjects of any of the great powers. And not 
only so, but by a Consular clause in that treaty they 
are given a diplomatic status by which those privileges 
can be defended. That treaty also strikes down all dis- 
abilities on account of religious faith. It recalls the 
ereat doctrine of the constitution which gives to a man 
the right to hold any faith which his conscience may 
dictate to him. Under that treaty the Chinese may 
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spread their marble altars to the blue vault of heaven, 
and may worship the spirit which dwells beyond. That 
treaty opens the gleaming gates of our public institu- 
tions to the students of China. That treaty strikes down 
or reprobates — that is the word — the infamous Coolie 
trade. It sustains the great law of 1862, drafted by 
Mr. Eliot of Massachusetts, and pledges the nation for- 
ever to hold that trade criminal. While it does this, it 
recognizes the great doctrine that a man may change 
his home and his allegiance. While it strikes at the 
root of the Coolie trade, it invites free immigration 
into the country of those sober and industrious 
people by whose quiet labor we have been enabled 
to push the Pacific Railroad over the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada. Woollen mills have been enabled to 
run on account of this labor with profit. And the oreat 
crops of California, more valuable than all her gold, 
have been gathered by them. I am glad the United 
States had the courage to apply their great principles of 
equality. I am glad that while they apply their doc- 
trines to the swarming millions of Europe, they are not 
afraid to apply them to the tawny race of Tamerlane 
and of Genghis Khan. 

There is, also, another article which is important to 
China. It has been the habit of the foreigners in China 
to lecture the Chinese and to say what they should do and 
what they should not do; to dictate, and say when they 
should. build railroads, when they should build tele- 
eraphs; and, in fact, there has been an attempt to take 
entire possession of their affairs. This treaty denounces 
all such pretensions. It says, particularly, that it is for 
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the Chinese themselves to fix the time when they will 
initiate reforms,— when they will build and when they 
will refuse to build,— that they are the masters of their 
own affairs; that it is for them to make commercial 
regulations, and to do whatever they will, which is not 
in violation of existing treaties and the laws of nations, 
within their own territory. I am glad that that is in 
the treaty; and while the treaty expresses the opinion 
of the United States in favor of giving to China the 
control of her own affairs, it assumes that China is to 
progress, and it offers to her all the resources of 
Western science, and asks other nations to do the 
same. 

The United States have asked nothing for themselves. 
I am proud of it. I am proud that this country has 
made a treaty which is, every line of it, in the present 
interests of China, though in the resulting interests of 
all mankind. I am glad that the country has risen up 
to a level with the great occasion. I am glad that she 
has not asked any mean advantages, such as weaken 
one people and do not exalt another. By leaving China 
free in all these respects, she feels secure, or will feel 
secure when these principles are adopted. When she 
feels that the railroad and the telegraph are not to be 
instruments by which she is to be disrupted or destroyed 
then she will come out of her seclusion and enter upon 
a course of trade, the importance of which, and the 
amount of which, no man can compute. The first thing 
for her to have is security; and this treaty gives her 
security. It places her broadly under international law. 

I know this treaty will be attacked. You will wonder 
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at it. It will be attacked by that spirit of the old indigo 
planters in India, which opposed British reforms there ; 
and by such as opposed Emancipation in the West 
Indies; it will be resisted by the spirit of the old opium 
smugeler in China. But notwithstanding all this, I be- 
lieve that treaty, or the principles of that treaty, will 
make the tour of the world, because it is founded in jus- 
tice. This mission; feeling confidence in the rectitude of 
their intentions, confidence in the merits of the policy 
which they propose, do not ask what reception they 
shall have in the countries to which they shall go, but 
trust themselves fairly and fully to the spirit of West- 
ern civilization. ) 

And now, having detained you too long, permit me to 
thank you all for the kind manner in which you have 
listened to what I have had to say. I thank you, Sir, 
for your personal allusions. I thank dear old Boston 
for her grand demonstrations of good will. I thank the 
American Government that it has placed a great ques- 
tion beyond the reach of individual misfortune. And 
now, having said this, the mission will press along the 
line of its diplomatic duty to other fields of effort. 


The Mayor then announced as the fourth regular toast, — 
“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 


He called upon His Excellency, Alexander H. Bullock, to 
respond. 
SPEECH OF GOVERNOR BULLOCK. 
Mr. Mayor: The impressive ceremony and the cor- 


dial reception of the evening have been conducted so 
far and so well that no duty remains for me save offi- 
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cially to assure our distinguished guests that I heartily 
unite with the Capital in all the honors accorded to 
them. Aside from the gratification we feel in extending 
this welcome to our own fellow-citizen, now returned 
to us as the head of an august mission, I surely may be 
permitted to express your sentiments as well as my 
own in recalling, with some satisfaction, the part which 
our Commonwealth has borne on the large field of 
American diplomacy in the recent historical period. 
With Mr. Adams at the British Court, Mr. Motley on 
the Continent, Mr. Burlingame in the great empire of 
the East, our senior Senator, (Mr. Sumner,) at the head 
of foreign affairs in the. Senate, —the fortress of our 
diplomatic security, —and Governor Banks in a like 
position in the House of Representatives, — the people 
of Massachusetts have had reason to be satisfied with 
the share committed to them in the civic responsibilities 
of our time. It is not to the present point that I should 
say that each of these gentlemen has performed his duty 
so well that we cannot readily see how it could have 
been done better; for the world knows that already. 
But it is permissible that I should say, in view of those 
broad relations which these citizens of our own have | 
sustained on the three continents of civilization, that 
the future historian of the Commonwealth must record 
that her fame never shone brighter, more conspicuous, 
or more beneficent than during this period. I may, 
therefore, be permitted, both as magistrate and as citi- 
zen, to allow my local pride to culminate this evening, 
as it blends with your patriotic pleasure, in paying 
honors to those who have proved such good masters of 
international rights and courtesies. 
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As an American I rejoice in the recent events which 
have developed into something almost like an alliance 
for the welfare of the world, the imperial powers of the 
Kast and the West. After all that has occurred in the 
last seven years, what patriotic citizen of the United 
States does not welcome the friendly hand reached out 
to us from Russia and China ; — co-terminous countries, 
covering one-fifth part of the habitable globe, having 
institutions In many respects altogether unlike our own, 
but in some particulars quite in sympathy with ours, 
eager to join their histories and destinies with ours in a 
spirit of conciliation and unity which may hereafter 
become the protectorate of the peace of all the nations. 
From the former of these two, at a time when we failed 
to receive from countries nearer to us that encourage- 
ment of our nationality which we had a right to ex- 
pect, there came for us no voice or wish, expressed or 
suppressed, that did not give aid and comfort to every 
heart which was in allegiance to our government. In 
my remembrance of this, all political names of govern- 
ments have lost their power. There is a chord of 
sympathy that sounds the name of Russia pleasantest of 
them all in my ears. The purchase of Alaska becomes 
doubly agreeable. I thank Mr. Seward and Congress 
for making the trade. 

And now, after the war, just when we are to spread 
sail on a fresh career of prosperity at home and consid- 
eration abroad, let us be happy to receive, in advance 
of all the governments of Europe, His Excellency Mr. 
Burlingame and his Associate Envoys from China. ‘The 
specific provisions of their recent treaty with us may or 
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may not comprise any striking innovations on the past. 
As to that I do not much profess to know. I have 
been trying to get some information from my friend 
Teh, who sits by my side, who, I will say, speaks the 
English language with a compass and flexibility and 
force which our own countrymen can seldom surpass, 
and some of them can hardly equal, after this hour in 
the evening. I introduced him to my late comrade in 
the legislative halls, Mr. Cushing, who was the pioneer 
in American diplomacy towards China, and who went 
out as Commissioner to China (if that was the title of 
his office) in 1842 or ’43, and, to my surprise, I found, 
when I sought to make some comparisons between that 
time and the present, that my young friend Teh was 
born three years after Mr. Cushing returned, and that 
Mr. Cushing and I were much older than my Chinese 
friend. But, however that may be, the tone, the tem- 
per, the spirit in which this Embassy comes to us — 
that is a great deal —that inaugurates a new era in the 
relations of two.powerful peoples. It is enough for 
me to know that it is in the interest of justice to the 
individual man of both nations; that it is in recognition 
of the obligations of all the reciprocities of humanity ; 
that it is in aid and promotion of international com- 
merce, which is the handmaid of Equity and Christi- 
anity. So that, henceforth, the pledged honor of Ameri- 
cans and Chinamen shall be more potent for all the 
purposes of travel and trade and religion and civiliza- 
tion, than a thousand British cannon bellowing against 
the gates of the Celestial Empire, — gates which shall 
open in all time to come more easily to the force of fra- 
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ternity than to the force of arms. Why should not 
China be respected for that she has resisted with plucki- 
ness, according to her traditions and with her hearts 
and arms, every attempt to blow open her portals ?— 
for that she sends her Envoys to-day to make public 
tender at the doors of our Capitol of her desire to 
establish, as the law of nations, the Golden Rule, 
whether it comes to her from Confucius, or to us from 
authority infinitely higher ? 

Let us respect the authority of existing and ancient 
nations. One is especially before us now that has 
lengthened and enduring annals. As the oldest civi- 
lized community of the United States, we of Massachu- 
setts trace our record backward over only two centuries 
and a half. And that, we are apt to think, furnishes 
ample and dignified work of research for several histori- 
cal, antiquarian and genealogical societies, in examin- 
ing ancient mounds, exhuming corroded tomahawks, 
and bringing to the light of our day the virtues and the 
frailties of some eight or nine generations of men. How, 
then, can we not respect a people of a record of five 
thousand years? You may call them rude; but you 
have sought their commerce, and have scattered among 
all your homes the products of their luxury, their art, 
and their labor. You may call them barbarians; but 
with their own sense of right they can call you the 
same. You may doubt their elemental principles of 
government; but they have existed having a govern- 
ment ages before you were known, and more recently 
when you were not sure that you could maintain and 


transmit a government. You may question the claim 
5 
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of their literature to common respect ; but it ante-dates 
all that is known by us of the thought and record which 
we call sacred. You may ask, if you will, why China 
comes here with an American citizen for her Ambassa- 
dor, to demand a high place of dignity among the 
countries ; and she answers, with the eloquence of a 
long and masterly history, that she comes offering only 
terms of international equality as one of the peoples and 
governments of the world of to-day; compacted and 
ribbed by the vicissitudes of fifty centuries ; self-subsist- 
ing against all efforts to assail or invade her; but willing, 
anxious now, to welcome the sails of your commerce 
into her ports, the voices of your missionaries into her 
interior, and the rights of your citizens within her juris- 
diction. In that spirit, and in that cause, I welcome 
Mr. Burlingame and his associates, and bid them God- 
speed on their way to the other countries. 


The Mayor then announced as the fifth regular toast, — 
‘‘The Supplementary Treaty with China”; 


and called upon the Honorable Charles Sumner, Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, to respond. 


HON. CHARLES SUMNER’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Mayor: I cannot speak on this interesting oc- 
casion without first declaring the happiness I enjoy at 
meeting my friend of many years in the exalted posi- 
tion which he now holds. Besides being my personal 
friend, he was also an honored associate in representing 
the good people of this community, and in advancing a 
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great cause, which he championed with memorable elo- 
quence and fidelity. Such arenocommon ties. Permit 
me to say that this splendid welcome, now offered by the 
municipal authorities of Boston, is only a natural ex- 
pression of the sentiments which must prevail in this 
community. Here his labors and triumphs began. 
Here, in your early applause and approving voices, he 
first tasted of that honor which is now his in such am- 
ple measure. He is one of us, who, going forth into a 
strange country, has come back with its highest trusts 
and dignities. Once the representative of a single Con- 
gressional district, he now represents the most populous 
nation of the globe. Once the. representative of little 
more than a third part of Boston, he is now the repre- 
sentative of more than a third part of the human race. 
The population of the globe is estimated at twelve hun- 
dred millions; that of China at more than four hundred 
millions, and sometimes even at five hundred millions. 
If, in this position, there be much to excite wonder, 
there is still more for gratitude in the unparalleled op- 
portunity which it affords. What we all ask is oppor- 
tunity. Here is opportunity on a surpassing scale — to 
be employed, I am sure, so as to advance the best inter- 
ests of the Human Family; and, if these are ad- 
vanced, no nation can suffer. Each is contained in all. 
With justice and generosity as the reciprocal rule, and 
nothing else can be the aim of this great Embassy, there 
can be no limits to the immeasurable consequences. 
For myself, I am less solicitous with regard to con- 
cessions or privileges, than with regard to that spirit 
of friendship and good neighborhood, which embraces 
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alike the distant and the near, and, when once estab- 
lished, renders all else easy. 

The necessary result of the present experiment in 
diplomacy will be to make the countries which it visits 
better known to the Chinese, and also to make the 
Chinese better known to them. Each will know the 
other better and will better comprehend that condition 
of mutual dependence which is the law of humanity. 
In the relations among nations, as in common life, this 
is of infinite value. ‘Thus far, I fear that the Chinese 
are poorly informed with regard to us. I am sure that 
we are poorly informed with regard to them. We know 
them through the porcelain on our tables with its law- 
less perspective, and the tea chest with its unintelligible 
hieroglyphics. There are two pictures of them in the 
literature of our language, which cannot fail to leave an 
impression. The first is in Paradise Lost, where Milton, 
always learned even in his poetry, represents Satan as 
descending in his flight, | 


on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive, 
With sails and wind their cany wagons light. 


The other is that admirable address on the study of the 
law of nature and nations, where Sir James Mackintosh, 
in words of singular felicity, alludes to “ the tame but 
ancient and immovable civilization of China.” It will 
be for us now to enlarge these pictures and to fill the 
canvas with life. 

I do not know if it has occurred to our honored guest, 
that he is not the first stranger who, after sojourning in 
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this distant unknown land, has come back loaded with 
its honors, and with messages to the Christian powers. 
He is not without a predecessor in his mission. There is 
another career as marvellous as his own. I refer to the 
Venetian Marco Polo, whose reports, once discredited as 
the fables of a traveller, are now recognized among the 
sources of history, and especially of geographical knowl- 
edge. Nobody can read them without feeling their 
verity. It was in the latter part of the far away 13th 
century, that this enterprising Venetian, in company 
with his father and uncle, all of them merchants, jour- 
neyed from Venice, by the way of Constantinople, 
Trebizond on the Black Sea and Central Asia, until they 
reached first the land of Prester John, and then that 
golden country, known as Cathay, where the great ruler, 
Kublai Khan, treated them with gracious consideration, 
and employed young Polo as his ambassador. ‘This 
was none other than China, and the great ruler, called 
the Grand Khan, was none other than the first of its 
Mongolian dynasty having his imperial residence in the 
immense city of Kambalu, or Peking. After many years 
of illustrious service, the Venetian, with his compan- 
ions, was dismissed with splendor and riches, charged 
with letters for European sovereigns, as our Bostonian 
is charged with similar letters now. ‘There were let- 
ters for the Pope, the King of France, the King of 
Spain, and other Christian princes. It does not appear 
that England was expressly designated. Her name, so 
great now, was not at that time on the visiting list of 
the distant Emperor. Such are the contrasts in national 
life. Marco Polo with his companions, reached Venice 
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on his return in 1295, at the very time when Dante in 
Florence was meditating his divine poem, and when 
Roger Bacon, in England, was astonishing the age with 
his knowledge. ‘These were two of his greatest con- 
temporaries. 

The return of the Venetian to his native city was 
attended by incidents which have not occurred among 
us. Bronzed by long residence under the sun of the 
East, — wearing the dress of a Tartar, — and speaking 
his native language with difficulty, it was some time be- 
fore he could persuade his friends of his identity. Hap- 
pily there is no question on the identity of our returned 
fellow-citizen ; and surely it cannot be said that he 
speaks his native language with difficulty. ‘There was 
a dinner given at Venice as now at Boston, and the 
Venetian dinner, after the lapse of nearly five hundred 
years, still lives in glowing description. On this occa- 
sion Marco Polo, with his companions, appeared first in 
long robes of crimson satin reaching to the floor, which, 
after the guests had washed their hands, were changed 
for other robes of crimson damask, and then again, 
after the first course of the dinner, for other robes of 
crimson velvet, and at the conclusion of the banquet, for 
the ordinary dress worn by the rest of the company. 
Meanwhile the other costly garments were distributed 
in succession among the attendants at the table. In all 
your magnificence to-night, Mr. Mayor, I have seen no 
such largess. Then was brought forward the coarse 
threadbare clothes in which they had travelled, when, 
on ripping the lining and patches with a knife, costly 
jewels, in sparkling showers, leaped forth before the 
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eyes of the company, who for a time were motionless 
‘with wonder. ‘Then at last, says the Italian chronicler, 
every doubt was banished, and all were satisfied that 
these were the valiant and honorable gentlemen of the 
house of Polo. Ido not relate this history in order to 
suggest any such operation on the dress of our returned 
fellow-citizen. No such evidence is needed to assure us 
of his identity. 

The success of Marco Polo is amply attested. From 
his habit of speaking of millions of people and millions 
of money, he was known as millioni, or the millionaire, 
being the earliest instance in history of a designation 
so common in our prosperous age. But better than 
“millions” was the knowledge he imparted, and the 
impulse that he gave to that science, which teaches the 
configuration of the globe, and the place of nations on 
its face. His travels, as dictated by him, were repro- 
duced in various languages, and, after the invention of 
printing, the book was multiplied in more than fifty 
editions. Unquestionably it prepared the way for the 
two greatest geographical discoveries of modern times, 
that of the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, 
and the New World, by Christopher Columbus. One 
of his admirers, a learned German, does not hesitate to 
say that, when, in the long series of ages, we seek the 
three men, who, by the influence of their discoveries, 
have most contributed to the progress of geography and 
the knowledge of the globe, the modest name of the 
Venetian finds a place in the same line with Alexander 
the Great and Christopher Columbus. It is well known 
that the imagination of the Genoese navigator was fired 
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by the revelations of the Venetian, and that, in his 
mind, all the countries embraced by his transcendent 
discovery were none other than the famed Cathay, with 
its various dependencies. In his report to the Spanish 
Sovereigns, Cuba was nothing else than Zimpangu, or 
Japan, as described by the Venetian, and he thought 
himself near a grand Khan, meaning, as he says, a king 
of kings. Columbus was mistaken. He had not 
reached Cathay or the grand Khan; but he had discov- 
ered a new world, destined in the history of civilization 
to be more than Cathay, and, in the lapse of time, to 
welcome the Ambassador of the grand Khan. 

The Venetian, on his return home, journeyed out of 
the East, westward. Our Marco Polo on his return 
home, journeyed out of the West, eastward; and yet 
they both came from the same region. Their com- 
mon starting-point was Peking. This change is typical 
of that transcendent revolution under whose influence 
the Orient will become the .Occident. Journeying 
westward, the first welcome is from the nations of 
Europe. Journeying eastward, the first welcome is 
from our Republic. It only remains that this wel- 
come should be extended until it opens a pathway 
for the mightiest commerce of the world, and embraces 
within the sphere of American activity that ancient 
ancestral empire, where population, industry and edu- 
cation, on an unprecedented scale, create resources 
and necessities on an unprecedented scale also. See 
to it, merchants of the United States, and you, mer- 
chants of Boston, that this opportunity is not lost. 

And this brings me, Mr. Mayor, to the Treaty, which 
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you invited me to discuss. But I will not now enter 
upon this topic. If you did not call me to order for 
speaking too long, I fear I should be called to order in 
another place for undertaking to speak of a Treaty 
which has not yet been proclaimed by the President. 
One remark I will make and take the consequences. 
The treaty does not propose much; but it is an excel- 
lent beginning, and, I trust, through the good offices of 
our fellow-citizen, the honored plenipotentiary, will un- 
lock those great Chinese gates which have been bolted 
and barred for long centuries. The Embassy is more 
than the treaty, because it will prepare the way for 
further intercourse and will help that new order of 
things which is among the promises of the Future. 


The Mayor then introduced Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
recited the following poem: 


POEM BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Brothers, whom we may not reach 
Through the veil of alien speech, 

Welcome! welcome! eyes can tell 
What the lips in vain would spell; 
Words that hearts can understand, 
Brothers from the Flowery Land ! 


We, the evening’s latest born, 

Hail the children of the morn! 

We, the new creation’s birth, 

Greet the lords of ancient earth 
From their storied walls and towers 
Wandering to these tents of ours! 


Land of wonders, fair Cathay, 
Who long hast shunned the staring day, 
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Hid in mists of poets’ dreams 

By thy blue and yellow streams; 
Let us thy shadowed form behold; 
Teach us as thou didst of old. 


Knowledge dwells with length of days ; 
Wisdom walks in ancient ways; 

Thine the compass that could guide 

A nation o’er the stormy tide 

Scourged by passions, doubts and fears, 
Safe through thrice a thousand years ! 


Looking from thy turrets gray 
Thou hast seen the world’s decay; 
Egypt drowning in her sands; 
Athens rent by robbers’ hands; 
Rome, the wild barbarian’s prey, 
Like a storm-cloud swept away: 


Looking from thy turrets gray 

Still we see thee. Where are they? 
And lo! a new-born nation waits, ° 
Sitting at the golden gates 

That glitter by the sunset sea — 
Waits with outspread arms for thee ! 


Open wide, ye gates of gold, 

To the Dragon’s banner-fold ! 
Builders of the mighty wall, 
Bid your mountain barriers fall ! 
So may the girdle of the sun 
Bind the East and West in one, 


Till Nevada’s breezes fan 

The snowy peaks of Ta-Sieue-Shan — 
Till Erie blends its waters blue 

With the waves of Tung-Ting-Hu — 
Till deep Missouri lends its flow 

To swell the rushing Hoang-Ho! 
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Dr. Holmes’s poem was heartily applauded. At the con- 
clusion the Mayor announced, as the sixth regular toast, — 


** Diplomacy,” 


and called upon the Honorable Caleb Cushing, formerly United 
States Commissioner to China, to respond. 

Mr. Pickering, a member of the Committee of Arrangements, 
said: “I propose nine cheers for the only minister to China 
who bears a Chinese name, —‘ Coo-Shing.’” 

The cheers were given with much enthusiasm. 


HON. CALEB CUSHINGS SPEECH. 


I rise to discharge the duty assigned me on this 
occasion, with sincere satisfaction, as affording an op- 
portunity to express my respect for yourself, and the 
city over whose administration you preside, as well as 
for your eminent guests. I rejoice to see that they re- 
ceive peculiar attention here. It especially becomes 
this State, so many of whose merchant princes have 
been, and are, the merchant princes of China also, to 
welcome the ambassadors of China. It is fitting that 
the representatives of a country where education, 
science, literature, the cultivation of the spiritual as 
distinguished from the material man, are held in the 
highest estimation, should meet with sympathetic ac- 
claim in the State of Massachusetts. And here, above 
all, should welcome, acclaim and applause be awarded 
to an embassy, which, while representing the power 
and the wisdom of the ''a Tsing Empire in the person 
of these, the native subjects of the great Yellow Khan, 
has at its head a statesman who attained distinction in 
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the first instance as a representative of Massachusetts 
in the Congress of the United States. 

To him (Mr. Burlingame), therefore, at the outset, be 
all honor rendered. I, as the humble pioneer in that 
new region of diplomacy which he has explored to 
such great results, can well judge of the magnitude of 
the events he personifies, and presume to say that 
no imagination of oriental romance could conceive 
for its hero a career of usefulness and glory more mar- 
vellous than that which is exhibited by the Minister of 
the United States in China becoming its Minister to the 
Powers of Europe and America. 

And yet, on reflecting on this incident, it ceases to as- 
tonish me. I take pleasure in saying here, in the hear- 
ing of all the members of the Embassy, and especially 
of the two eminent T'a-jins and their countrymen, what 
I have never failed to say on other proper occasions, that 
the Manchu and Chinese statesmen, with whom it was — 
my fortune to come in official contact in China, were men 
of the highest cultivation and accomplishment, versed 
in the direction of the largest public affairs, possessed of 
thorough comprehension of political and international 
questions, and worthy in all respects to be ranked with 
the most accomplished statesmen and diplomatists of 
Christendom. Such men were capable of rising to the 
height of any exigency which the progress of time and 
events might require the Chinese Empire to adopt. 

Thus it happened that my embassy to China was 
rather a brief pleasure trip than a diplomatic labor : 
For the intelligence and the frankness of Commis- 
sioner Keying soon -removed all difficulties out of my 
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path. And we see ample attestation in the commission 
entrusted to Mr. Burlingame of the high character of 
the men now at the head of affairs in China. 

My name, susceptible as it is of adoption in Chinese 
writing and speech,—to which a gentleman just now 
kindly alluded, —had its inconveniences as well as 
conveniences ; for the sound represents that expression 
which, in China, is applied to personages who, in the 
ordinary transactions of the missionaries, are called 
*‘ venerable sages” or ‘‘ venerable saints.” In a word, 
to those persons in the history of China, of whom Con- 
fucius is the representative man; and when made 
aware of this fact, | was compelled to enter into a most 
confidential conference with my own conscience as to 
what name I ought to bear. I did feel somewhat “ ven- 
erable” then, I confess, — much more so than I do now: 
For now I have become disillusioned and disabused of 
many things; and there is but little left for me which 
seems entitled to respect. Hardly more than two things 
have ceased to be subjects of illusion, — woman’s vir- 
tue and man’s honor. The changes of time have left 
little else upon which the presumptions of the press, 
of the bar, and of the senate, [turning to Mr. Sumner, 
amid the laughter of the company] have not placed 
their profaning hands. And so, also, upon the ques- 
tion of sanctity. I really did not feel justified in pre- 
suming to attribute to myself any such qualities ; and, 
with the aid of skilful friends, I was enabled to discover 
that it was easy to change the sign from ‘“ venerable ” 
to ‘‘ venerator,” and thus I became a very respectable 
personage, as Coo-Shing — the venerator of the sages 
and saints. Beyond that I did not aspire. | 
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My embassy to China was but the humble beginning 
of what we now behold, — of this great change in the 
relations of China to Europe and America. 

We have listened with admiration this evening to the 
clear and instructive exposition given by Mr. Burlin- 
game of the treaty which he and the American Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Seward) have just completed, and 
the prompt despatch of which has been equally hon- 
orable to our Executive and our Senate. Of that initia- 
tory treaty it is impossible to exaggerate the probable 
consequences. In order in the least degree to appre- 
ciate the fact, we must recollect the history and remem- 
ber the condition of China. 

The distinguished Senator of Massachusetts on my 
left (Mr. Sumner), has referred to the fact that Marco 
Polo, after his return from China, was called ‘‘ Messer 
Millioni.” I think that title was applied to him in 
derision. I think his countrymen distrusted his tales of 
the millions of the population of China, — the millions of 
its revenue, and the millions of its cultivated scholars ; for 
we may remember that long after his day, and even so 
late as the time of the Stuarts, Congreve said, in exhib- 
iting a personation of mendacity, ‘“‘ Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto was but a typeof thee, thou liar of the first mag- 
nitude.” Why did Pinto become the symbol of mendac- 
ity? We know now that every word he uttered was 
true ; that he was one of those many brilliant voyagers 
of Spain and Portugal of whom Vasco de Gama and 
Christopher Columbus, as mentioned this evening, were 
but higher examples; many of whom left interesting 
narrations of their voyages, and that Pinto’s truthful 
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relations of the grandeur of China, of its population, of 
its wealth, of its advancement in civilization, of its 
agriculture, of its manufactures, seemed so portentous, 
so incredible, that no man believed what he uttered, 
and attributed it all to the invention of a fertile but 
unscrupulous imagination. I say, we now know it was 
all true; and that neither Polo nor Pinto unfolded to 
us a tithe of the wonders of China. 

We know that there is in farther Asia an Empire 
which has subsisted for thousands of years, with an un- 
changed identity of civilization; with a people, at a 
period anterior to all our records of history, sacred or 
profane, highly cultivated, intellectual, literary, scienti- 
fic; with arts of agriculture and manufacture, and with 
a commerce, such as we now see. 

We know that as they are now, such they were when 
our forefathers were but half naked savages in the wilds 
of Britain or Germany. Their astronomical records 
carry us far beyond all the science of the Chaldees and 
the Brahmans. Whether in the arts of immortality, like 
printing, or those of mortality, like gunpowder, they 
are our masters. They are the only people of ancient 
or modern times, with whom moral and intellectual cul- 
ture outrank all other things, and constitute the sole | 
avenue to civil station and power, and they are a people 
without parallel in the durability and the vastness of 
the adaptability of their institutions. What living 
language can count with the Chinese its thousands of 
ages of life? What nation but China showed itself in 
the times of Homer the same as at this day? Where, 
save in China, has the world ever seen a homogeneous 
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people, equal in numbers to the whole of Europe, 
constituting a single self-sustaining nation ? 

While the magnificent empire of the Assyrians has 
passed away like a troubled vision, and left no trace but 
a few mounds of earth on the banks of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris; while, also, the populous and powerful 
kingdom of Egypt is now manifest only by its massive 
tombs, temples and pyramids half buried in the sands of 
the desert ; while Greece and Rome have also all but dis- 
appeared, and are no longer potential except in the 
traditions they have transmitted to us; at an epoch 
anterior to the rise of all these nations, the Chinese 
Empire was great, powerful, populous, civilized in 
every possible conception of the word civilized. ‘There 
is no definition of civilization, as applied to Athens 
or to Rome, there is no definition as applied to Mem- 
phis or to Babylon, which does not apply with equal 
verity to China long before either Babylon or Mem- 
phis existed. 

And possessing a marvellous tenacity of existence, 
there China stands, sublime in the greatness alike and 
the unity of her civilization, unchanged by the tempests 
of five thousand years. Foreign war has in vain 
assailed her. Domestic insurrection has torn her asun- 
der, and the wounds have been healed with a recuper- 
ative vitality which seems to presage an immortality 
of empire. I say, there China stands, with her four 
hundred millions of human beings, exhibiting the only 
spectacle the human race ever did exhibit of such an 
immense mass of people, holding to the faith of their 
fathers, holding to their peculiar science, literature and 
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art, holding, also, to their government, — maintaining 
what no European nation has ever had the statesmanship 
or art to do, supreme power over a region of earth larger 
than Europe, and over a population larger than the 
population of Europe. 

Contrast that with our own petty states of Christen- 
dom My friend | Mr. Burlingame] will warrant me in 
saying, that there are more provinces of the Chinese 
Empire, each one of them equalling in population, in 
wealth, in power, in the results of civilization, in agri- 
cultural commodities, in manufactures, in the mechanic 
arts,—each one of them, I say, equalling in every 
one of these incidents of civilization the’ proudest 
of the kingdoms of Europe. How is it to-day with 
Europe? There we see England, France, Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, each engaged in destroying itself by the 
vast armies they maintain, exhausting the resources of 
their people, wasting labor, wasting life, wasting all the 
means of usefulness which this divine creation of govern- 
ment rightly used can give to man; wasting them by 
their intestine wars or by their perpetual apprehension 
of wars ; while in China, a larger mass of human beings 
is ruled by the sceptre of one sovereign, presiding over 
his millions of subjects in his palace at Peking. 

I repeat, there is no parallel for it in the history of 
the human race; and therefore it is, that this occasion 
seems to me to possess claims upon our sympathy, upon 
our respect, upon our confidence, beyond any other cor- 
responding event in our lives. Who among us here 
present will ever forget this scene? Who can fail to 


remember that one of our own fellow-citizens comes 
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back from that vast Empire, the representative of its 
power and of its millions of human beings, invested 
with the sacred, the sublime, the divine mission, to 
place them in harmonious correspondence, diplomatic, 
political and commercial, with the nations of Christen- 
dom ? : 

No longer is China to be a sealed book to the world. 
No longer is her policy to be that of exclusion and non- 
intercourse. No longer is she to look with jealousy 
upon foreign powers. She has weighed and measured 
these foreign powers. She has statesmen enough of her 
own to know and to judge. Wildly is he deceived who 
imagines that these men are ignorant men, and unin- 
formed of the affairs of the world. I would that our 
own statesmen presented the same average of intelli- 
gence and accomplishment that I know is possessed by 
the statesmen of China. I say, they have weighed 
the statesmen of Christendom. They now appre- 
clate their relation to one another, and their rela- 
tion to her; and they feel that isolation has not only 
ceased to be for her interest, but that isolation does not 
become her. Is it for her, the inheritor of five thou- 
sand years of civilization, and with her immense popu- 
lation and resources, to shrink from contact with 
these relatively petty states of Christendom? By no 
means. She knows that she has but to advance, as 
she now does advance, to take her appropriate place 
in the great Republic of States —a place in which she 
is to exercise prodigious influence over the commercial 
as well as the intellectual condition of the human race. 
Her advance is the more noble in that it is peaceful. 
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What if the successor of Genghis Khan, from his throne 
of Cathay, should again send forth his millions of armed 
men like a deluge over Asia and Europe? I shudder - 
at the thought. 

We cannot over-estimate, we can scarcely compre- 
hend, all the beneficent effects of that treaty of which 
we have heard so interesting an account this evening 
from Mr. Burlingame. It is the initiation of measures, 
by a treaty between China and that one of the Christian 
powers in whose relative neutrality, so to speak, she 
may and does impose implicit confidence, that one 
of the Christian powers which she feels that she may 
and can make the agent, the intermediary, as it were, 
between herself and the other powers of the world,— 
it is, I say, the initiation of a series of measures which 
are to place her on a footing of amicable relationship to 
the other great Powers. We have sounded the key- 
note; we have initiated — unchecked by jealousies, 
unaffected by any minor considerations, with the sole 
thought how a great and grand thing shall be done 
greatly and grandly — that series of negotiations which, 
I venture to say, must and will pass the circuit of the 
globe as resistless, as triumphant, as the march of the 
sun in heaven. : 

I conclude, therefore, by expressing, in common 
with the gentlemen who have preceded me, the 
thought which I am sure is welling up in every 
bosom here present, and which stands half expressed 
upon every lip,—I say, I conclude by expressing my 
sense of pride, of gratification, of satisfied patriotism, 
in seeing that to the lot of one of our own fellow-citi- 
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zens has fallen that most holy and sublime mission of 
unsurpassed honor now, and of imperishable glory 
- among-all the nations, as well of Europe as of Amer- 
ica. And to us it should be the subject of special grat- 
- ulation that this high duty has devolved not only upon 
one of our own fellow-citizens, but upon our own 
beloved country, and that in honoring him we do honor 
to the United States, 


The Mayor announced as the seventh regular toast: 


“The union of the farthest East and the farthest West.” 


He introduced Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson to respond. 


MR. EMERSONS SPELCH. 


Mr. Mayor: Isuppose we are all of one opinion on 
this remarkable occasion of meeting the Embassy sent 
from the oldest Empire in the world to the youngest 
Republic. All share the surprise and pleasure when 
the venerable oriental dynasty,—hitherto a romantic 
legend to most of us,—suddenly steps into the fellow- 
ship of nations. This auspicious event, considered in 
connection with the late innovations in Japan, marks a 
new era, and js an irresistible result of the science which 
has given us the power of steam and the electric tele- 
graph. It is the more welcome for the surprise. We 
had said of China, as the old prophet said of Egypt, 
‘“‘ Her strength is to sit still.” Her people had such 
elemental conservatism, that by some wonderful force of 
race and national manners, the wars and revolutions 
that occur in her annals have proved but momentary 
swells or surges on the Pacific ocean of her history, 
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leaving no trace. But in its immovability this race has 
claims. China is old not in time only, but in wisdom, 
which is gray hair to a nation, — or rather, truly seen, 
is eternal youth. As we know, China had the magnet 
centuries before Europe; and block-printing or stereo- 
type, and lithography, and gunpowder, and vaccination, 
and canals; had anticipated Linneus’s nomenclature of 
plants ; had codes, journals, clubs, hackney coaches, 
and, thirty centuries before New York, had the custom 
of New-Year’s calls of comity and reconciliation. I 
need not mention its useful arts, —its pottery indispen- 
sable to the world, the luxury of silks, and its tea, the 
cordial of nations. But I must remember that she has 
respectable remains of astronomic science, and _his- 
toric records of forgotten time, that have supplied 
important gaps in the ancient history of the western 
nations. ‘Then she has philosophers who cannot be 
spared. Confucius has not yet gathered all his fame. 
When Socrates heard that the oracle declared that he 
was the wisest of men, he said, it must mean that other 
men held that they were wise, but that he knew that he 
knew nothing. Confucius had already affirmed this of 
himself: and what we call the Gotpen Rute of Jesus, 
Confucius had uttered in the same terms, five hundred 
years before. His morals, though addressed to a state 
of society utterly unlike ours, we read with profit to-day. 
His rare perception appears in his GoLpEN Mean, his 
doctrine of Reciprocity, his unerring insight, — putting 
always the blame of our misfortunes on ourselves; as 
when to the governor who complained of thieves, he 
said, “If you, sir, were not covetous, though you should 
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reward them for it, they would not steal.” His ideal of 
greatness predicts Marcus Antoninus. At the same 
time, he abstained from paradox, and met the ingrained 
prudence of his nation by saying always, ‘‘ Bend one 
cubit to straighten eight.” 

China interests us at this moment in a point of poll- 
tics. I am sure that gentlemen around me bear in 
mind the bill which Hon. Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, 
has twice attempted to carry through Congress, requir- 
ing that candidates for public offices shall first pass 
examination on their literary qualifications for the same. 
Well, China has preceded us, as well as England and 
France, in this essential correction of a reckless usage ; 
and the like high esteem of education appears in China 
in social life, to whose distinctions it is made an indis- 
- pensable passport. 

It is gratifying to know that the advantages of the 
new intercourse between the two countries are daily 
manifest on the Pacific coast. The immigrants from 
Asia come in crowds. ‘Their power of continuous labor, 
their versatility in adapting themselves to new condi- 
tions, their stoical economy, are unlooked-for virtues. 
They send back to their friends, in China, money, new 
products of art, new tools, machinery, new foods, etc., 
and are thus establishing a commerce without limit. I 
cannot help adding, after what I have heard to-night, 
that I have read in the journals a statement from an 
English source, that Sir Frederic Bruce attributed to 
Mr. Burlingame the merit of the happy reform in the | 
relations of foreign governments to China. I am quite 
sure that I heard from Mr. Burlingame in New York, 
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in his last visit to America, that the whole merit of it 
belonged to Sir Frederic Bruce. It appears that the 
ambassadors were emulous in their magnanimity. It is 
certainly the best guaranty for the interests of China 
and of humanity. 


The Mayor then introduced the Honorable Nathaniel P. 
Banks, as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
the House of Representatives. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS. 


Mr. Mayor: I am sure it is not my fault that I am 
led to trespass upon the attention of gentlemen at this 
late hour of the evening. I have learned a little wisdom 
from ashort acquaintance with our Chinese friends. [ ~ 
have learned that there is medicine for sickness, but not 
for fate; and that when a man comes to a banquet in 
Boston he ought to be ready for the destiny that awaits 
him. 

It gives me, sir, great pleasure to participate in this 
most wise and just celebration of the passage of the 
treaty to which reference has been made, and the advent 
of the distinguished Embassy from China. After what 
has been said by other gentlemen, I can do little more 
than return to you, Mr. Mayor, and your associates, my 
thanks for the honor conferred upon me by your invita- 
tion, and to the gentlemen present for the kind recep- 
tion they have given to the mention of my name by you. 

I am happy to confirm what has been said by so many 
gentlemen in regard to the great advantages which the 
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connection consummated by this treaty is likely to bring 
to the United States of America. But I go a little 
further than any yet have gone; and I claim for the 
distinguished head of this Embassy, whom we have 
known so long and so well, more of the gratitude that 
is due for the successful initiation and completion of 
this great movement than has yet been accorded to him. 
It is my belief, sir, —and I speak from long and inti- 
mate personal knowledge of him — that it is not only to. 
his sagacity and his experience, but especially by the 
profound kindness of heart and generosity of nature, 
that he has won the confidence of the Chinese nation ; 
and that out of this kindness of heart and this generosity 
of nature he returns to us with the high commission 
which he bears, and shows to us in the future the great 
advantages which the two nations are to win from the 
consummation of the closer connection which has been 
Initiated. 

There are one or two points of resemblance between 
the Chinese nation and the people of the United States 
which ought not.to pass without observation on such an 
occasion as this. The distinguished gentleman on my 
right (Mr. Emerson), has alluded, as other gentlemen 
have done, to the fact, that one is the oldest nation of 
history and the other the newest republic of the world. 
But there are other important resemblances. ‘The 
Chinese nation is a government without force. The 
United States is a government with no power except 
the consent of the people who are governed, All other 
nations differ in this respect. very government, in 
every age and in every clime, has sustained, and now 
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sustains, its authority by physical force, while the gov- 
ernments of China and of the United States alone 
trust for their authority to the recognition and the con- 
sent of the people whom they govern. 

Much has been said of the civilization which that 
great and ancient nation has attained, and much more 
might be said, resting upon human authority, to confirm 
the statement ; but, in my judgment, there is one proof, 
ereater, stronger and clearer than any that has yet been 
offered, and it exists in this fact — that a nation of four 
hundred millions, which has maintained itself for five 
thousand years, and, as has been already said, is likely 
to perpetuate its power to the end of time, and which 
governs its people without other force than their con- 
sent, must have ereater qualities than any other nation 
that has yet existed. ‘There is a lesson for Americans 
and for Europeans, for civilized nations or for barba- 
rians. In any government that has this moral power to 
control these hundreds of millions of citizens for these 
thousands of years, there must be a degree of wisdom 
on the part of the people, and a capacity on the part of 
the rulers, for which human history elsewhere and at 
other times has made no note or record ; and I welcome 
the association and connection which they offer us as an 
opportunity of attaining information in the science of 
government, which we have not yet been able to derive 
from any other family or any other example among the 
nations of the earth. 

There is a single other resemblance to which I will 
call your attention, and then relieve you from further 
trespass upon your time. ‘The Chinese nation asks the 
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maintenance of the integrity of its empire. The Chi- 
nese nation asserts by its Ambassadors, if not by its 
philosophy, the great doctrine of non-intervention, 
upon the assertion of which the Government of the 
United States was founded. They come now, as has 
been said, not merely to ask admission upon the roll of 
civilized States, but to assert a doctrine grander than’ 
any that has yet been proclaimed by men or by nations; 

a higher than any of American civilization, or than Ku- . 
ropean civilization has ever been able to announce. We 

claim great merit to ourselves, Mr. Mayor and gentle- 

men, because, in the establishment of our theories of 
government, we recognized the doctrine of the frater- 

nity and equality of man. 

The liberties of all men is the great lesson that we 
have taught the world, and in our day and our time, it 
is, perhaps, as much as might have been expected of us. 
Weare only two hundred years old. That is all that — 
we have learned, and that is all that we have taught the 
nations of the earth. But there is a grander doctrine 
than this, never yet announced in authoritative form to 
the nations of the earth, and never yet read upon the 
pages of human history. The State is the creation of 
God. The individual man is necessary to a state of po- 
litical society. The creation of the State is necessary to 
the progress of man and the civilization of the human 
race. The State, therefore, is the grander creation of 
the two, and though man be the immediate creation of 
Divine Providence, the State is not less the creation of 
that power, and its eminence and its power are not less 
necessary to work out the destiny and purposes of Proy- 
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idence. The State, sir, hitherto, has been regarded as 
the work of man. Governments have claimed the right 
to make and to destroy, and the strongest in the course 
of human history, has been ready and willing, and 
claimed the right, to destroy those who were not less 
able to defend themselves. 

But here come the representatives of this ancient na- 
tion, that we have been accustomed to class among bar- 
barian States, with the great doctrine, not merely of the 
brotherhood of man, but the higher and nobler result 
of civilization, which is the fraternity of nations ; and 
if in their mission, whether it springs from necessity or 
from wisdom, it shall be their destiny to accomplish the 
recognition of this principle of the fraternity of nations, 
as the American people have consummated the doctrine 
of the fraternity of men, there is little more left for man 
to do in the way of perfecting the human race in mat- 
" ters of government, or of extending the beneficient ad- 
vantages of human civilization. That they will do this, 
sir, I can have no doubt whatever. Although in differ- 
ent parts of the world their theories may be resisted, and 
the States of Europe may insist, now and hereafter, as 
heretofore, upon the right of intervention, we must re- 
member that they resisted also our doctrine which has 
been consummated, of the equality and fraternity of man ; 
and so much clearer and stronger is the recognition of 
the grander doctrine of the fraternity of nations, that 
the reason and justice of the philosophy alone will 
carry it onward, as has been said by the distinguished 
Senator who has preceded me, as triumphant as the 
march of the sun in heaven. 
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I read this morning, in one of the city journals, the 
letter of a Massachusetts man from the southern part of 
Europe, where, in speaking of many important matters 
that had fallen under his observation, he alludes to one 
which cannot be mentioned without touching the heart 
of an American, especially of a Massachasetts man, - 
particularly the heart of a citizen of Boston — that the 
commercial flag of the United States had been swept 
from the seas of the world. Here, sir, where we re- 
member that, within our own times, within the time of 
the youngest among us, the Grays, the Lymans, the 
Sturgis’s, and many others of the merchant princes of 
Boston, who were the fathers and founders of American 
commerce — who gave this city its prestige, 1ts prosper- 
ity, its power, its wealth ; where we saw that infant com- 
merce, founded by the fathers of our own neighborhood, 
grow to such a power, equalling, if not surpassing, that 
of the most successful nations of the earth — we can but ° 
grieve, ay, sir, deeply grieve, that any one travelling | 
over any portion of the earth should be compelled to 
‘say that the commercial flag of the United States had 
been swept from the seas and was to be seen no more. 
But, sir, I see in the mission of my friend, Mr. Burlin- 
game, and his associate ministers, the recovery of that 
commercial prestige and power which we have lost. I 
need not allude to the sad events which have led to 
this change in the commercial power of the United 
States. They are too well known, too deeply engraved 
upon the hearts of all present, to need any reference 
whatever. It was upon the Atlantic, sir, that we had 
achieved our power, and where our commerce had sway, 
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and when the maritime nations of the old world, either 
out of distrust of our own purposes, or jealous of our 
power, seized a fitting opportunity for them, and an 
unfortunate one for us, to sweep the American flag from 
the seas, it seemed as if it were impossible for us ever 
‘to recover our power. I don’t know that it is to be 
expected, or that we shall ever regain our power there. 

But the Atlantic Ocean is only a tenth part of the 
surface of the globe, land and water. On the other 
side of our continent, which we reach in a few days by 
our railroads, we stand in view of the Pacific Ocean, 
that covers one-third of the surface of the globe, land 
and water ; that is controlled on the west by six or seven 
or eight hundred millions of people, with a sufficient 
number on this side, I think, to keep up our end of the 
matter in our little portion; and with the friendly na- 
tions of Russia, China, Japan, and ultimately, perhaps, 
of the Indies, we shall reinstate the commercial flag of 
the United States and raise our power, prestige and 
prosperity in that line of human enterprise to an ele- 
vation which the mind of man has never yet been able 
to conceive. We may, sir, return the compliment which 
has been paid to us by the European nations. And when 
our fleets are fixed, and our flag planted upon the Pa- 
cific Ocean, sharing in the industry and the commerce 
of these hundreds of millions of people, we may return 
the compliment paid to us by our European friends, and, 
as Grant did in Virginia, as Sherman did at Atlanta, 
flank the enemy, and take possession of the field. And 
this, sir, we do with the aid of this Embassy and that of 
the great, intelligent and just people that it represents. 
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I remember, sir, reading in that most delicate, beau- 
tiful, and too short biography of Mr. Sheil, the Irish 
barrister, an account of his tutor, of the Jesuit profes- 
sion, who, by the goodness of his nature, and the wis- 
dom of his intellect, had won the affections of this youth- 
ful student in the monasteries of Ireland. He says, (and 
there is significance in the remark he makes,) that his 
tutor was taken away from him without an instant’s pre- 
paration or notice. This Jesuit was ordered to Siberia, 
with instructions to work his way into China by any 
means in his power, for the purpose of giving to the 
governments he represented the benefit of his discover- 
ies in that far-distant and little known land. This 
shows what effort, what care, what pains have been 
taken by the European nations to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Chinese people. We, sir, have been 
careless of thes? things; and that Providence which has 
taken care of us in so many great trials has opened the 
way to us for a greater advantage than the European 
nations have ever yet acquired. ‘These men, the Chi- 
nese — the representatives of four hundred millions of 
people —come to us and offer to us their interest, their in- 
dustry and the profits of their commerce. ‘They ask 
nothing from us but the kindness and friendship which 
we are ready to show to every nation. And I trust, sir, 
that the American people and the American Govern- 
ment will not be unwilling to do whatever is necessary 
to sustain the proffer of friendship which they have 
made; that we shall be willing to say to the Chinese, 
that, so far as moral influence goes, the integrity of their 
nation shall be maintained, as we say to ourselves that 
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the integrity of our nation shall be maintained. Whether 
it be against domestic or foreign foes, we will maintain 
our power till this continent shall be all American and 
our flag known, as heretofore, upon every sea. 

Mr. Mayor and fellow-citizens, not to trespass upon 
your attention any farther, I will close with a sentiment, 
which I could wish to have embodied in my speech, a 
sentiment that reflects my own feelings, I trust may also 
reflect your own judgment. 

The Ministers and Associate Officers of the Chinese 
Embassy of 1868. The representatives of the political 
society of widely different periods of history, and politi- 
cal powers of opposite parts of the globe; the agents of 
a civilization whose mission it is to prevent the isola- 
tion and intervention of States, and establish the frater- 
nity of nations. May God give them health, strength 
and wisdom, and success commensurate with the mag- 
nitude and justice of the great cause they represent ! 


The eighth regular toast, — 
“The Commercial Relations between China and the United States,” 


was responded to by Charles G. Nazro, Esq., President of the 
Boston Board of Trade. 


SPEECH OF CHARLES G. NAZRO, ESQUIRE. 


Mr. Mayor: The topic upon which you have called 
me to speak, is one which not only commends itself to 
every merchant and every business man, but also finds a 
response in the heart of every citizen of our land. We 
have arrived, sir, at a new epoch in the affairs of the 
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world. Old prejudices are being overcome, and en- 
lightened minds are beginning to have control, where 
heretofore, darkness has prevailed. The discoveries, 
through modern science, of the forces of nature, have 
rendered achievements practicable at the present day, 
which, in times past, have been considered utterly im- 
possible. The power of steam and of electricity; the 
improvement in machinery, and the increased facilities 
and speed of transportation and of locomotion, have 
brought the distant countries of the world in close prox- 
imity ; and nations which before were separated by an 
impassable wall of partition, are now brought together 
as friends and neighbors. And this is only the first act 
in the great drama, and we, who are upon the stage at 
the present time, are only a small portion of ne actors 
who are to take a part in it. 

Sir, there is more in this than appears upon the sur- 
face; there is a depth of meaning which it is well for 
us to ponder and understand. Who, sir, is competent 
to foretell the future? Who has imagination sufficiently 
vivid to depict the effect of these new movements upon 
the human race even for the next fifty years? Already 
do we see the great Empire of China, abounding as she 
does in wealth, and containing one-third of the popula- 
tion of the globe, emerging from that state of isolation 
in which she has been kept, and reciprocating with us, 
and the other nations of the western world, overtures of 
kind aud friendly relations ;—- and to-night we have as 
guests her honored representatives; and soon will all 
the nations of the earth be bound in the indissoluble- 
ties of friendship, Christian sympathy and love. 
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What then, sir, are the lessons we are to draw from 
these events? First, and naturally as a commercial 
nation, we see enlargement of our commerce; more ex- 
tended commercial relations with those distant empires ; 
greater profit in trade and large pecuniary gain. And 
I think, sir, at the present moment we can hardly esti- 
mate the great importance of this aspect of the subject. 
But while all the world will be benefited, it appears to 
me that our own country will derive peculiar advan- 
tage. If we are true to ourselves, we shall take our 
place in the front rank of nations. From our geograph- 
ical position, our Continent forms, as it were, a direct 
highway between the nations of the east and those of 
the west. We have youth, energy, natural advantages, 
a virgin soil, mineral wealth, inland seas and rivers for 
transportation, and every thing that goes to make up.a 
great country. But we must be true to ourselves. The 
flag which we so much venerate and beneath whose folds 
we feel so entirely secure from the assaults of foes from 
abroad or traitors at home, must float without a spot or 
blemish. Its azure field must be as pure as the ethereal 
heavens, of which it is the emblem; its stars must be 
as bright as the celestial luminaries which they repre- 
sent, and not afoul spot be allowed upon our escutcheon. 
If our government in time of peril pledges its word in 
good faith for the payment of money, that pledge must 
be redeemed when the danger is passed — not in the 
letter only, but in the spirit. Better, sir, pay the na- 
tional debt twice over, than by any mean subterfuge seek 
to filch a single dollar from any one who has trusted to 


the national honor; nor let us sanction in our govern- 
9 
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ment acts, which, if performed by individuals, would 
expose them to the contempt of all honorable men. 

If, then, we thus perform our duty to ourselves and 
to the world, we may expect great advantages from 
these commercial alliances. But. Mr. Mayor, important 
as is this view of the subject — and we can hardly over- 
estimate it—there is a higher and nobler plane from 
which to view it. We learn by it, that an unseen hand 
is moulding and guiding our destiny — and that we are 
merely instruments in working out the great problem in 
the divine government. We see that the nations of the 
earth, drawn and directed by that Providence, are 
seeking a closer and more friendly alliance with each 
other, and that soon the sword will cease to be the 
arbiter through which the national questions will be 
determined, but that mutual forbearance and Christian 
courtesy will take its place; we see in it civilization 
with all its ennobling and elevating influences spreading 
further and wider; and we see that, following in the 
track of our commerce, the Christian religion will flow in 
copious streams; and that while we send our ships to 
those shores laden with the rich products of our land, 
they will also be freighted with the glorious gospel of 
our blessed Redeemer; and notwithstanding unchristian 
and wicked acts may have been done to the people of 
those countries (although, so far as my knowledge 
extends, our own country has not been guilty in this 
particular), we may thus atone for the wrong, and be 
instrumental in guiding them into the way of eternal 
life. i 

Then, Mr. Mayor, if these views be correct, and if 
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. these results are to follow the present movement, should 
we not thank God for it, not only as merchants, but as 
philanthropists and Christians, and do all in our power 
to promote it? I think, it is a matter of no small 
significance that the present representative of the great 
Empire of China is not a foreigner, who does not 
understand our institutions, but one of our own esteemed 
fellow-citizens ; and that while we receive him most 
cordially in his official capacity, we also receive him as 
a friend and neighbor, and bid him a warm welcome to 
his home; and although the gentlemen associated with 
him in the Embassy cannot be expected so fully to 
appreciate us as one of our own citizens, yet their 
intelligence will compensate the want of experience ; 
and we trust, that when they return to their home, they 
will bear with them kind remembrances of us, and we 
wish them God speed in their important mission. 

Mr. Mayor, permit me, in closing, to offer as a 
sentiment : 


“The friendly intercourse of nations: The aid to in- 
dustry, the promoter of civilization, and the handmaid 
of religion.” | | 


The Mayor then introduced Mr. Edwin P. Whipple to 
respond to the ninth regular toast,— 
“The Press.” 
MR. WHIPPLE’S SPEECH. 


One cannot attempt, Mr. Mayor, to respond here for 
the press, without being reminded that the press and 
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the Chinese Embassy have been on singularly good 
terms from the start. To record the progress, applaud 
the object, extend the influence, and cordially eulogize 
the members of that Embassy, have been for months no 
inconsiderable part of the business of all newspapers ; 
and if China anticipated us, by some five hundred 
years, in the invention of printing, our Chinese guests 
will still admit that, in the minute account we have 
given both of what they have, and of what they 
have not, said and done, since they arrived in the coun- 
try, we have carried the invention to a perfection of 
which they never dreamed, — having not only invented 
printing, but invented a great deal of what we print. 
But, apart from the rich material they have furnished 
the press in the way of news, there is something 
strangely alluring and inspiring to the editorial imagi- 
nation in the comprehensive purpose which has. prompt- 
ed their mission to the civilized nations of the West. 
That purpose is doubly peaceful, for it includes a two- 
fold commerce of material products and of immaterial 
ideas. Probably the vastest conception which ever en- 
tered into the mind of a conqueror was that which was 
profoundly meditated, and, in its initial steps, practi- 
cally carried out, by Alexander the Great. He was 
engaged in a clearly-defined project of assimilating the 
populations of Kurope and Asia, when, at the early age 
of thirty-three, he was killed — I tremble to state it here 
— by a too eager indulgence in an altogether too muni- 
ficent public dinner! Alexander’s weapon was force, 
but it was at least the force of genius, and it was ex- 
erted in the service of a magnificent idea. His suc- 
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cessors in modern times have but too often availed 
themselves of force divested of all ideas, except the 
idea of bullying or outwitting the Asiatics in a trade. 
As to China, this conduct roused an insurrection of 
Chinese conceit against European conceit. The Chi- 
nese were guilty of the offence of calling the represent- 
atives of the proudest and most supercilious of all civil- 
izations, ‘‘ outside barbarians”; illustrating in this that 
too common conservative weakness of human nature, 
of holding fixedly to an opinion long after the facts 
which justified it have changed or passed away.. It 
certainly cannot be questioned that at a period which, 
when compared with the long date of Chinese annals, 
may be called recent, we were outside barbarians as con- 
trasted with that highly civilized and ingenious people. 
At the time when our ‘European ancestors were squalid, 
swinish, wolfish savages, digging with their hands into 
the earth for roots to allay the pangs of hunger, with- 
out arts, letters, or written speech, China rejoiced in an 
old, refined, complicated civilization; was rich, popu- 
lous, enlightened, cultivated, humane ; was fertile in 
savans, poets, moralists, metaphysicians, saints ; had in- 
vented printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, the 
sage’s rule of life; had, in one of her three State re- 
ligions —thut of Confucius — presented a code of morals 
which, being as immortal as the human conscience, can 
never become obsolete; and had, in another of her 
State religions—that of Buddha—solemnly professed her 
allegiance to that doctrine of.the equality of men, 
which Buddha taught twenty-four hundred years before 
our Jefferson was born, and had at the same time vig- 
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orously grappled with that problem of existence which 
our Emerson finds as insolvable now as it was then. 

Well, sir, after all this had relatively changed, after 
the Western nations had made their marvellous ad- 
vances in civilization, they were too apt to exhibit to 
China only their barbaric side — that is, their ravenous 
cupidity backed by their insolent strength. We judge 
for example, of England by the poetry of Shakespeare, 
the science of Newton, the ethics of Butler, the religion 
of Taylor, the philanthropy of Wilberforce ; but what 
poetry, science, ethics, religion or philanthropy was she 
accustomed to show in her intercourse with China? 
Did not John Bull, in his rough methods with the Ce- 
lestial Empire, sometimes literally act ‘like a bull in a 
China shop?” You remember, sir, that ‘ intelligent 
contraband ” who, when asked his opinion of an 
offending white brother, delicately hinted his distrust 
by replying: “Sar, if I was a chicken, and that man 
was about, I should take care to roost high.” Well, all 
that we can say of China is, that for a long time she 
‘“‘roosted high ” — withdrew suspiciously into her own 
civilization to escape the rough contact with the harsh- 
er side of ours. 

But, by a sudden inspiration of almost miraculous 
confidence, springing from a faith in the nobler qualities 
of our Caucasian civilization, she has changed her pol- 
icy. She has learned that in the language, and on the | 
lips, and in the hearts of most members of the English 
race, there is such a word as equity, and at the magic 
of that word she has eagerly emerged from her isolation. 
And, sir, what we see here to-day reminds me that, some 
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thirty years ago, Boston confined one of her citizens in 
a lunatic asylum, for the offence of being possessed by a 
too intensified Boston “notion.” He had discovered a 
new and expeditious way of getting to China. “ All 
agree,” he said, “‘ that the earth revolves daily on its own 
axis. If you desire,” he therefore contended, “to go to 
China, all you have to do is to go up in a balloon, wait 
till China comes round, then let off the gas, and drop 
softly down.” Now I will put it to you, Mr. Mayor, if 
you are not bound to release that philosopher from con- 
finement, for has not his conception been realized ? — 
has not China, to-day, unmistakably come round to us ? 

And now, sir, a word as to the distinguished gen- 
tleman at the head of the Embassy —a gentleman spe- 
cially dear to the press. Judging from the eagerness 
with which the position is sought, I am led to believe 
that the loftiest compliment which can be paid to a hu- 
man being is, that he has once represented Boston in 
the national House of Representatives. After such a 
distinction as that, all other distinctions, however great, 
must still show a sensible decline from political grace. 
But I trust that you will all admit, that next to the hon- 
or of representing Boston in the House of Representa- 
tives comes the honor of representing the vast Empire 
of China in “‘ The Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the World.” Having enjoyed both distinctions, Mr. 
Burlingame may be better qualified than we are to dis- 
criminate between the exultant feelings which each 
is caculated to excite in the human breast. But we 
must remember that the population, all brought up ona 
system of universal education, of the empire he repre- 
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sents, 1s greater than the combined population of all the 
nations to which he is accredited. Most Bostonians have, 
or think they have, a “ mission”; but certainly no other 
Bostonian ever had such a “ mission ” as he ; for it extends 
all round the planet; makes him the most universal Am- 
bassador and Minister Plenipotentiary the world ever 
saw; 1s, In fact, a ‘“‘ mission” from everybody to every- 
body, and one by which it is proposed that everybody 
shall be benefited. ‘To doubt its success would be to 
doubt the moral soundness of Christian civilization. It 
implies that Christian doctrines will find no opponents 
provided that Christian nations set a decent example of 
Christianity. Its virtue heralds the peaceful triumph of 
reason over prejudice, of justice over force, of humanity 
over the hatreds of class and race, of the good of all 
over the selfish blindness of each, of the “ fraternity ” 
of the great Commonwealth of Nations over the insolent 
‘‘ liberty” of any one of them to despise, oppress, and 
rob the rest. | 


Letters were received from a number of distinguished gentle- 
men whose engagements prevented their attendance at the ban- 
quet. Among others, from the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
late Minister to the Court of St. James; the Hon. J. Lothrop 
Motley, late Minister to the Court of Vienna; Prof. Louis 
Agassiz, the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, the Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
Bishop Eastburn, Bishop Williams, the Hon. Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., the Hon. Henry Wilson, and the Hon. Wm. Claflin. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. | 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


a rete 


On Saturday, the twenty-second of August, the City Council 
entertained the Embassy with an excursion in Boston Harbor, 
in the United States Revenue Cutter “McCulloch.” At Fort 
Warren the guests were received with a salute, and were con- 
ducted through the Fortress by Major A. A. Gibson, 3d U.S. 
Artillery, commanding the post. The company afterwards vis- 
ited Deer Island, and inspected the City Institutions. After 
partaking of a collation at that place they returned to the city. 

On Monday following, Mr. Burlingame and his associates 
were formally received and entertained by the Municipal au- 
thorities of Cambridge. 

On Tuesday, the Embassy visited Lawrence, with the Boston 
Committee of Arrangements, for the purpose of inspecting the 
oreat manufacturing establishments in that city. A special train 
was furnished by the President of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Corporation, which started at ten o'clock, A. M. The 
guests were shown through the Washington Woollen Mills and 
the Pacific Cotton Mills. After partaking of a collation at the 
Pacific Mills they returned to Boston. 

On Wednesday, the Embassy were formally received by His 
Excellency the Governor, at the State House. The Indepen- 
dent Corps of Cadets, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
John Jefiries, Jr., were drawn up in front of the building, and 
saluted the distinguished visitors as they entered. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms escorted them to the Council Chamber, 
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where the Governor welcomed the Embassy in the following 
words: 


Your Excellencies: I welcome you to Massachusetts. 
The objects of the mission which brings you hither find 
a ready response in this Commonwealth, whose com- 
mercial relations with the country you represent have 
been constant and friendly. Cushing, Parker and Bur- 
lingame went from our schools to their high and _ peace- 
ful work in China. 

I am glad that, coming from one of the ancient em- 
pires of the East, you are tarrying among us long 
enough to observe something of the spirit and mode of 
the civilization of the West. The traditions and cus- 
toms of the old world can take no harm from contact 
with the active and aggressive life of the new. Your 
nationality and ours ought to become assimilated in 
fraternal feeling for the part they may bear in the future 
of history. 

Your chief, Mr. Burlingame, is no stranger in this 
capital where his public life and distinction began. I 
offer to him a special and personal greeting among the 
friends of former days, of which the memory is still 
fresh and pleasant to us all. 


Mr. Burlingame responded as follows: 


Your Eacellency: Permit me to thank you for this 
warm welcome, to thank you for the beautiful language 
in which it is expressed, to thank you for the high 
thoughts in which it is conveyed. This good-will we 
take to be the decision of the highest civilization in the 
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world in behalf of the mission on which we are here. 
Massachusetts was the first to send out messengers of 
peace, and to establish relations with China. May the 
spirit in which she first established those relations con- 
tinue to the end! And I invoke the aid of all here to unite 
in the effort we are making to realize the unification of 
all the people. Thanking you, feeling deeply touched 
by your personal allusions, I will bring my remarks to 
a close, trusting that you may have all prosperity, and 
that the Commonwealth over which you preside may be 
prosperous also. 


Mr. Burlingame then advanced, and taking the Governor's 


hand, said: 


I now grasp your hand in friendship, and I trust that 
to you and to the people who are here, this grasp of 
friendship will be continued to all ages. 


The Embassy remained in Boston until the 2d of September, 
and were entertained in an informal way by the Committee of 
Arrangements, and by private individuals. They visited the 
City Hall, the Institute of Technology, the Public Library, the 
City Hospital, Bunker Hill Monument and the Waltham Watch 
Factory. They were also entertained by the Municipality of 
Chelsea. | 

On Wednesday morning, at half past eight o’clock, they left 
Boston for New York, in a special car attached to the regular 
train on the Boston and Albany Railroad. 


a biae oe i 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1868. 


CB Ee Yoo) Coles bs, Cole GIN’ 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATION S 
FOR 1868-69. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF Accounts, City HA tt, 
September 4, 1868. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1868-69, as shown in the books in his office, 
September 1, 1868, including the September Draft, being five 
months’ payment of the financial year, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended, and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Advertising . 
Annuities 
Armories ; 
Bells and Clocks 
Boston Harbor 
Bridges . 
Cemeteries 
City Debt 
City Hospital 
Common, etc. - 
County of Suffolk . - 
_ Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment. ; 5 ; : 
Fire Alarm 
Fire Department . 
Grammar School- house, Ward M4. 
Harbor Dredging . : 
Health Department 
Interest and Premium . 
Incidental anes 
Lamps . 
Markets 
Militia Bounty : 
Mount Hope Cemetery . 
Add Revenue Received, $6, 700 12 
Old Claims . - 
Overseers of the Poor . 
Paving, ete. . 
Police : 
Public Baths 
Public Buildings . 
Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 
House of Correction . 
Lunatic Hospital . 
Quarantine Establishment 
Steamboat ‘* H. Morrison ’’ 
Pauper Expenses’. : 
General Expenses at City Office . 
New Building for Pauper Girls . 
New ee ee eee a rae 
rection . 


Carried forward 


. 


Amount of each 


Appropriation, 


$6,000 00 
1,200 00 
16,000 00 
2,225 00 
9,300 00 
15,000 00 
11,490 00 
417,000 00 
85,000 00 
44,167 00 
240,000 00 


25,000 00 
40,000 00 
231,870 00 
68,000 00 

2,000 00 
277,500 00 
615,000 00 
75,000 00 
326,400 00 

9,000 00 
50,000 00 


26,000 00 


1,500 00 
58,000 00 
300,000 00 
544,984 00 
25,000 00 
60,000 00 


129,000 00 
80,000 00 
60,000 00 

8,000 00 
14,000 00 
15,000 00 

7,000 00 
30,000 00 


33,000 00 


a ee oe ee 


Expended. 


$926 36 
380 00 
4,365 14 
453 88 
2,287 15 
8,804 36 
5,376 59 
161,172 00 
43,758 93 
32,514 29 
79,941 02 


9,428 11 
15,022 66 
91,766 08 
36,712 94 
709 75 
117,439 11 
180,428 67 
46,644 29 
99,491 74 

3,120 87 

4,949 50 


23,708 27 


3 00 
15,000 00 
191,803 98 
210,541 55 
14,892 15 
35,786 03 


50,539 66 
25,127 22 
20,006 33 
1,360 69 
4,432 01 
2,886 37 
2,550 50 


eee ee @ 


11,000 00 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$5,073 64 
820 00 
11,634 86 
1,771 12 
7,012 85 
6,195 64 
6,113 41 
255,828 00 
41,241 07 
11,652 71 
160,058 98 


15,571 89 
24,977 34 
140,103 92 
31,287 06 

1,290 25 
160,060. 89 
434,571 33 
28,355 71 
226,908 26 

5,879 13 
45,050 50 


8,991 85 


1,497 00 
43,000 00 
108,196 02 
334,442 45 
10,107 85 
24,213 97 


78,460 34 
54,872 78 
39,993 67 
6,639 31 
9,567 99 
12,113 63 
4,449 50 
30,000 00 


22,000 00 


$3,958,636 00) $1,555,331 20/$2,410,004 92 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. ree: er eek Expended. |Bal. Unexpended. 
Brought forward . : , . {$8,958,636 00)$1,555,331 20/$2,410,004 92 
Public Lands . ; ‘ f : 20,000 00 10,374 66 9,625 34 
Public Library . : : ; ; 50,000 00 23,761 47 26,238 53 
Printing and Stationery . : ; 30,000 00 11,551 48 18,448 52 
Reserved Fund. . : ; : *197,000 00 39,000 00; 158,000 00 
Salaries . : 113,000 00 58,259 85 54,740 15 


Schools and School Houses, viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors} 506,350 00} 218,000 81} 288,349 19 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 90,000 00 34,027 81 55,972 19 
Grammar Schools, School Committee, 46,820 00 13,380 44 33,439 56 


Salaries Officers School Committee 17,500 00 7,855 00 9,645 00 
Primary School Instructors . : 260,750 00 115,966 63 144,783 37 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings 80,000 00 24,176 29 55,823 71 
Primary Schools, School Committee 11,820 00 1,017 49 10,802 51 
Sealers Weights and Measures . : 6,200 00} 2,230 77 8,969 23 
Sewers and Drains . : ; ‘ 50,000 00 32,827 16 17,172 84 
State Tax . . E ; : : ToS OOP OO LT Ss oe aaats 724,000 00 
War Expenses . ; : : : 5,000 00 720 00 4,280 00 
Water Works . ! 5 d A 161,000 00 79,302 85 81,697 15 
Water Works, Interest and Premium, 564,000 00 10,895 00} 553,105 00 
Widening Streets. I ; ; 200,000 00 17,576 87| 182,423 13 


Total appropriations . ; : . 187,092,076 00/$2,256,255 78/$4,842,520 34. 
Add Revenue : ‘ : . 6,700 12 


$7,098,776 12 


*'The following amounts have been transferred from the Reserved Fund to the following general 
appropriations, viz: . 


PM OUNCA ODE IOIELCLY isl svete l cap teisAs cede tellecele le) ote ete e « $14,000 00 
wublic Wandane, betes. pout eis OES, Ga Gas SOE Ae 8,000 00 
New Workshop, House of Correction ....ee. ° ° 8,000 00 
Eire DGEPartone a boos obswe Onra cea ly Mae tebe lc ences siieitedis leltete 23,000 00 
$53,000 00 
RECAPITULATION. 
ornate Expended. Unexpended. 
General 4 é 4 ° . | $7,098,776 12 $2,256,255 78 $4,842,520 34 
Special . ° * s 2,741,823 71 836,985 90 1,904,837 81 


$9,840,599 83 | $3,093,241 68 | $6,747,358 15 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from last finan- 
cial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. ] 


Object of Appropriations. 


Atbany Street Bridge (appropriation) 

Albany Street Grading (loan) 

Armory Building, Hast Boston (reserved 
fund) 

Back Bay and Surface Drainage (revenue) 

Bell Towers, Boston Highlands (reserved 
INCL). 15 

Central Charity Bureau (rev. and loans) 

Chelsea Street Bridge (reserved fund) 

Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans) 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 

Church Street District (loan) 

. Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 

1Devonshire Street (loan) 

Dover Street (loans) . 

Grammar School-house, Ward 9 (loan) 

Grammar School- house, Ward 12 (loan) 

‘New Lunatic Hospital (loans and appro.) 

Normal School-house Lot, Newton Street 
(loan) . 

Oliver Street, 

People’s Ferry Drops (reserved ‘fand) 

Primary School-house, Charter St. (loan) 

Primary School- house, Ward 7 (loan) 

Shawmut Ave. and Ruggles Street (loan) 

Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . : : 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, on 
Boston Common (appropriation) 

Stony Brook Sewer (Roxbury appro.) 

Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) 

Station House W ard 15 (transfer and loan) 

Statue of Washington (reserved fund) 

Ward-Room, Ward 9, and Hose House 8 
(loan) . 

Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15 ‘(loan) 

Temporary Home (reserved fund) 

Wells School House (loans) i 

2Widening Federal Street (loan) 

S’Widening Tremont Street (loan) 


Advanced by Treasurer 


1Loan, $400,000 
6 ‘ : : 250,000 


Se Fy Stes e's 9 600,000 


Loan, Revenue, 
or from 
Transfers. 


%6,026 78 
16,500 63 


9,000 00 
43,232 15 


5,000 00 
101,619 08 
8,000 00 
74,937 46 


873,991 73] 


200,000 00 
2,021 89 
213,015 00 
819 11 
86,000 00 
86,000 00 
110,129 92 


eosaeeee0 


102,987 15 


23,673 97 
17,795 67 
8,000 00 
47,850 00 
10,000 00 


20,000 00 
200,000 00 

4,000 00 
42,593 96 
100,000 
100,000 00 


Unexpended. 


Expended. 
$5,964 31 $62 47 
2,982 95 13,517 68 
Bal 21 532 79 
sielers 43,232 15 
pea ee 5,000 00 
51,307 92 50,311 16 
areackie : 8,000 00 
i ed 74,937 46 
240,843 70 633,648 03 
18,161 61 181,838 39 
660 00 1,361 89 
123,000 00 90,015 00 
300 00 519 ll 
4 13 85,995 87 
43 30 85,956 70 
997 74) 109,132 18 
49,884 67 1,115: 33 
82,104 21)\g32,104 21 aa.by Tr.) 
UAr aes 3,000 00 
11,462 00 16,063 00 
8,019 15 31,980 85 
2,797 79 22202 21 
36,587 34 66,399 81 
ee 23,673 97 
4,374 97 13,420 70 
5,840 60 2,159 40 
8,111 80 39,738 20 
eve US 10,000 00 
17 638 19,982 37 
58,635 88 141,364 12 
tere 4,000 00 
24,054 99 18,538 97 
48,862 00 51,138 00 
44,000 00 56,000 00 


$836,985 90/$1,904,837 81 


$2,659.719 50 
82,104 21 


$9,741,823 71 


Negotiated . 


é 
6c 


$300,000 


100,000 
100,000 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1868. 


TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 
were made, — the amount expended and balance unexpended, including 


the September draft: 


Object of Appropriations. 


Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) 

Albany Street Grading (loan) 

Back Bay and Surface Drainage (loan 
and revenue) . 

Central Charity Bureau (revenue and 
loans) . ° 

Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans) 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 

Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 

Devonshire Street (loan) 

Dover Street (loans, revenue and trans- 
fers) 

New Lunatic Hospital (loans and appro 

riation) 

Oliver Street ference) 

Primary School-house, Charter Street 
(loan) . 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, ‘on 
Boston Common (appropriation) 

Stony Brook Sewer (balance CADE 
appropriation) : F 

Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) ° 

owen House, Ward 15 rane and 


an) 
walls School-house (loans) 


Advanced by Treasurer 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


$72,000 00 


40,000 00 
149,050 00 


191,622 40 
160,000 00 


1,700,000 00 


23.000 00 
300,000 00 


327,117 36 


148,000 00 
35,466 08 


28,000 00 
40,000 00 


23,688 67 
8,000 00 


48,500 00 
106,000 00 


217, 347 9 


$3,617,792 46 


Expended. 


$71,937 53 
26,482 32) ° 


105,817 85 


141,311 24 
85,062 54 


1,066,351 97 


21,638 11 
209,985 00 


326,598 25 


38,867 82 
252,814 03 


11,937 00 
16,326 03 


10,267 97 
5,840 60 


8,761 80 
87,461 03 


Unexpended. 


$62 47 
13,517 68 


43,232 15 


50,311 16 
74,937 46 
633,648 03 

1,361 89 
90,015 00 


519 11 
109,132 18 


217,347 95 


adv. by (peur ou 9 ) 


16,063 00 
23,673 97 


13,420 70 
2,159 40 


39,738 20 
18,538 97 


$3,400,444 ae $2,487, 487, 461 09 09/$1,130, 331 37 37 
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SEWERS. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION. 


BOSTON: 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, CITY PRINTERS, 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
1868. 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL. 


The Committee on Sewers ask for that Department an addi- 
tional appropriation of Twenty-five thousand dollars, which will 
be necessary to defray the cost of work either now in progress 
or for which orders have been passed by the Board of Aldermen. 

The rapidity with which Cochituate water has been introduced 
into the Highland district, and the consequent demand for 
sewerage in that section, has caused the expenditure of the 
larger part of the appropriation; but as three-fourths of this 
expense will be repaid by assessments, the actual income of the 

‘Department will largely exceed the estimate. 

The details which have governed the Committee in fixing the 

amount desired are as follows, viz: 


Already expended, i : : : : . $43,863 71 
For sewers now in progress, . : 7,000 00 
: ordered by Board of Aldermen, . 18,000 00 
Ordinary expenses of Dept. to 1st May, ’69, : 9,000 00 
$73,863 71 

Appropriation of May, ’68, . 80,000 00 
Deficiency, ; : : eh De : A (S29,5000- 1. 


For the Committee, 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, Chairman. 
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OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON STREETS 


ON THE 


EXTENSION OF AVON PLACE. 


1868. 


In Common Council, Sept. 24, 1868. 
Read and accepted, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Common Council, Sept. 24, 1868. 


The Committee on Streets, of the Common Council, to whom 
were referred the resolve and orders for laying out and extend- 
ing Avon Place, having considered the subject, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following 


REPORT: 


The estimated expense of extending Avon Place to Chauncy 
Street, by taking portions of estates belonging to Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., Elizabeth A. Cushing, George Gardner, and the Second 
Church, is $68,396. To this sum has been added, for contin- 
gencies, sufficient to make the amount $80,000. The owners 
of the fee in Avon Place (with the exception of two out of the 
fifteen, who have not been seen,) have given bonds to convey to 
the city, without expense, all their private rights and interests in 
said place between the walls of the buildings on either side. 

It is proposed to purchase the whole of the estate belonging 
to Jordan, Marsh & Co., fronting on Chauncy Street and ad- 
joining the Charitable Mechanic Association building. A bond 
has been given (which expires on the 4th of October) for the 
conveyance to the city of the estate for $85,000. Nearly one- 
half of the lot can be sold after the extension has been made, 
and, undoubtedly, at an advance upon the price paid. The loan 
of $115,000 is asked for the purpose of paying for this estate, 
and also for all other expenses connected with the widening. 

There are over forty thousand feet of land in estates abutting 
upon Avon Place as extended, which would certainly be in- 
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creased in value $4.00 per foot by the improvement, making the 
total increased valuation of the land at least $160,000. The 
city can assess half the benefit upon the owners, which would 
yield $80,000, — the estimated expense of the extension. 

Most of the owners of property directly interested have pe- 
titioned for this improvement with a full understanding of the 
assessments which will be made upon their estates under the 
Betterment Law. The only remonstrants against the measure 
are the Proprietors of the Second Church on Bedford Street. 
About two-thirds of the rear, or vestry, of the church — cover- 
ing 1,365 square feet— are included within the line of the 
extension; but the body of the building is not interfered with. 

While the expense of this improvement is, as we have shown, 
borne by the abutters, the benefit is not altogether local. The 
recent establishment of many large warehouses on Chauncy 
Street, and the lower part of Summer Street, and the general 
movement of business in that direction, have created a necessity 
for more enlarged facilities of communication with Washington — 
Street and Tremont Street, which this new opening into Chaun- 
cy Street will meet. ; 

It should, also, be taken into account, that the increased valu- 
ation of property on Avon Place, Chauncy Street and Temple 
Place, amounting, probably, to half a million dollars, will be 
subject to annual taxation. 

In view of these facts, the Committee would respectfully 
recommend the passage of the resolve and orders for the 
extension. 


For the Committee, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD, 


SEVENTEENTH LOCATION. 


1868. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 28, 1868. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the pe- 
tition of the Metropolitan Railroad Corporation, for an addi- 
tional location on Shawmut Avenue, report the accompanying 
order of location. 

For the Committee, 
BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 


Ordered, In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Metropolitan; Railroad Corporation by the City of Boston, to 
lay down tracks in several streets of said city, said Company 
shall have the right to a single track in the centre of Shawmut 
Avenue, between Dale and Townsend streets, with a suitable 
turnout on said Avenue near Townsend Street. 

Also connecting with the above a single track on the westerly 
side of Shawmut Avenue, between Townsend Street and the 
dividing line between the City of Boston and the town of West 
Roxbury. 

The right to the above tracks is upon the condition that the 
manner of constructing the tracks, the precise location of the 
same, and the form of rail used, shall be satisfactory to the 
Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and 
shall be approved by them. 
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Also upon the condition that whenever the Board of Alder- 
men shall so direct, the space between the rails of said tracks 
and three feet outside thereof, shall be paved with such kind and 
quality of paving as the Superintendent of Streets shall direct. 

Also upon the condition that the Metropolitan Railroad Cor- 
poration accept this location, within twenty days of the date 
of its passage, and agree in writing to comply with its several 
conditions, otherwise it shall be null and void. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 28, 1868. 


The Committee on Paving respectfully report to the City 
Council that the appropriation made for the Paving Department 
will not be sufficient to meet its wants during the present finan- 
cial year. The demands made upon the department for repairs 
and repaving of streets, and for new pavements, are much larger 
than was anticipated, and the extensive operations now in 
progress in widening several Important thoroughfares was not 
contemplated. The pavement of the streets in the older sec- 
tions of the city is deteriorating at a constantly increasing rate, 
and numerous calls are made for repairs, and for new pavements 
upon those streets devoted to business and most exposed to 
heavy travel. The rapid growth of the South End necessitates 
the acceptance of new streets and the expenditure of large 
sums to place them in_a condition suitable for public travel, and 
in keeping with the class of buildings erected upon them. 

In Roxbury, during the war, as in this city, it was not deemed 
prudent to expend any considerable amount upon the highways, 
and subsequent to the war but little was done. 

The Committee have now on their files some fifty petitions, 
referred to them by the Board of Aldermen, on which no action 
has been taken. ‘These petitions are all reasonable, but to 
comply with all would require double the amount your Commit- 
tee deem it prudent to call for. It is important, however, that 
many should be attended to this year. 
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The amount appropriated for the department at the com- 
mencement of the year was $300,000. Of this sum $242,267.32 
has been expended, leaving a balance on hand of $517,732.68. 

It is now necessary to decide whether the operations of the 
department shall be suspended, or an additional appropriation 
provided. 

Believing that it is a wise economy, and therefore the interest 
of the city, to keep the highways at all times in the best condi- 
tion, and to make improvements which the public convenience 
calls for, your Committee unanimously recommend that an addi- 
tional appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars be made 
for the paving and grading of ‘streets, and that the Committee 
on Finance be authorized to provide the means to meet the 
required amount. 

BENJAMIN JAMES, 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, 
‘SAMUEL ©. COBB, 


N Committee. 
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REPORT AND ORDER 


OF THE 
JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON 


SUFFOLK STREET GRADES AND DRAINAGE. 


1 Gl 


* 
In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 28, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 28, 1868. 


The Joint Special Committee appointed to consider and report 
what action is necessary under the act for the improvement of 
the territory adjacent to Dover Street, beg leave to submit the 
following 


Rabe by Oust s: 


The Act of the Legislature, approved June 4, 1868, author- 
izes the City of Boston to purchase or otherwise take the lands, 
or any of them, not within the limits of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, which are below the grade of eighteen feet above mean 
low water, and all estates, any part of which is below said 
grade, with the buildings and other fixtures on the land so pur- 
chased or taken, situated and lying within the district which is 
bounded on the northeast by Pleasant Street, on the east by 
Washington Street, on the south by Dover Street, and on the 
west and northwest by Tremont Street. 

The territory above described covers an area of about thirty- 
one acres, and includes the following streets and places: 

Albion Street, Claflin Place, Castle Street, Cherry Street, 
Chapman Street, Carney Place, Emerald Street, Garland Street, 
Hingham Street, Indiana Place, Kirkland Street, Lucas Street, 
Middlesex Street, Osborn Place, Ohio Place, Orange Street, the 
southerly side of Pleasant Street, from Tremont Street to Wash- 
ington Street; Porter Street, Paul Street, Russell Place, Spear 
Place, Suffolk Street, Tremont Street, on the easterly side from 
Dover Street to Pleasant Street; Village Street, Wheeler's 
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Court, Dover Street, on the northerly side from Tremont Street 
to Washington Street; and Washington Street on the westerly 
side from Dover Street to Pleasant Street. 

The grade of these streets varies from 6.5 to 18 feet above 
mean low water. 

Until the year 1846, all the streets on this district, as well 
as those on the Church Street District, and the whole of the 
South End, drained directly into the Back Bay, or “Receiv- 
ing Basin,” as it was called, in which the water varied from one © 
to three feet above low water mark. In that year, a negotiation, 
which had been going on between the City and the Worcester 
Railroad Corporation for more than a year, resulted in the con- — 
struction’ of a sewer in Indiana Place to intercept the drainage 
from Porter and Kirkland streets, Wheeler’s Court and Claflin 
Place, and carry it to the basin at the foot of Fayette Street. 
This sewer was built by the City, the Railroad Company paying 
three-fourths of the cost, and assuming all the responsibility for 
diverting and cutting off the tributary drains. 

In 1852, a new sewer was built in Indiana Place (not disturb- 
ing the old one, but at a higher level) which emptied into the 
Church Street sewer, and diverted the drainage of the upper 
part of Indiana Place, and some of the houses towards Tremont 
Street, from the Back Bay to Charles River. The streets and 
places above, however, were drained as before. 

In 1861, the Water Power Company when about to fill what 
is now Ferdinand Street, built an intercepting drain at a very 
low level along its easterly line, from Grenville Place to Fayette 
Street, receiving there the Indiana Place sewer, and thence ex- 
tending it from time to time, as the filling progressed, along the 
line of the Worcester Railroad until it met the Providence 
Railroad, and then by the side of the latter to an intersection 
with the Dedham Street waste weir, at a point about a half mile 
distant from the foot of Fayette Street. 

The sewers south of the Railroad in Castle and Lucas streets, 


. 
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and a passage-way just north of Dover Street, remained undis- 
turbed until 1850. At that time, in consequence of the nuisance 
arising from the Back Bay, of which Tremont Street was then 
the boundary, an intercepting sewer was built through Tremont 
and Dover streets which received all the drains emptying into 
the basin, and was intended to discharge the dry weather or 
house drainage into the South Bay, and by weirs or overflows, 
allow the storm water to discharge by the old outlets into the 
Back Bay. This scheme was hardly in operation when it was 
vitiated by the Water Power Company, which filled in the flats _ 
west of Tremont Street and closed all the weirs, the City 
remaining passive until February 1863, when, after paying many 
claims for damages, an order was passed legally discontinuing 
the weirs. In 1857, however, an additional sewer had been 
built to the South Bay through Dedham Street, cutting off all 
drainage above; and one weir had been re-opened in an 
opposite direction through the same street to the Back Bay. 
This weir, or sewer, to the Back Bay has been extended at 
intervals until it now pierces the embankment of the Providence 
Railroad, and is the great safety-valve of the drainage of the 
district, although the city only maintains it at the pleasure of 
the Water Power Company, having released all their rights of 
drainage into the basin by the Tripartite indenture of 1856, 
which was modified in 1864, by mutual agreement, for a system 
of drainage for the new land on the Back Bay, which has since 
been carried out. | 

Dover Street, with the abutting houses, was raised in 1860 to 
a grade of sixteen feet, at Tremont Street, and descending to 
twelve feet at Suffolk Street, at an expense to the city of about 
$90,000. 

The payments made by the city on account of damages from 
defective drainage on the whole district have amounted to 
$115,147.15. 

A very careful cxamination of the territory was made in July 
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and August last, under the direction of this committee, and a 
description of each estate, its condition as to drainage, etc., 
recorded. The assessors’ valuation of the real estate for the 
present year (excluding Dover Street) is $3,414,000. 


The number of dwelling-houses is : : : 680 

The number of buildings of all kinds . . , 149 
(Brick, 509; wood, 236; stone, 4.) 

Number of families . ; : aa, . soL268 


4 persons . : : .” DOU 
: buildings occupied seejnaiesly ey the 
owner ; , 156 
Number of buildings occupied sointly by owners 
and tenants . : - ; 93 


Number of buildings pacnitaa a SHANE alone . AT4 


Before proceeding to take the territory under the Act of the 
Legislature, it is necessary to have surveys of each estate made, 
the titles examined, and descriptions prepared, as accurate as 
are required in a common conveyance of land. The surveys 
have been already commenced; but, with the utmost diligence, 
they cannot be completed during the present year. The esti- 
mated expense of making the surveys and estimates, and exam- 
ing titles, — taking the Church Street District, which is about 
half as large, as a basis, — is about $4,000; and the committee 
would recommend the passage of an order authorizing an ap- 
propriation of that amount, at this time. 

In concluding this preliminary report, the committee would 
respectfully call the attention of the City Council to an im- 
portant improvement, which, in their opinion, should be made 
when the city takes this property for the purpose of raising 
the grade; namely, the extension of Shawmut Avenue to T're- 
mont Street, at Common Street. <A glance at the city map will 
demonstrate the convenience to the public from such an exten- 
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sion, and the great local benefit which would result from it. At 
a comparatively small expense, another great thoroughfare into 
the country can be opened, and the excess of travel on Tremont 
Street and Washington Street relieved. 


Respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 
GEORGE W. MESSINGER, 


Chairman. 


Ordered : That the City Surveyor, under the direction of the 
joint special committee on the Suffolk Street District, so called, 
be authorized to make surveys, estimates, and descriptions of 
the territory described in Chapter 277 of the Acts of the year 
1868; and that the said committee be authorized to employ 
competent persons to examine the titles of such portions of the 
property within the said District as they shall deem necessary, 
—at an expense not exceeding four thousand dollars,— said 
sum to be transferred for that purpose from the “ Reserved 
Fund.” 
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In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 21, 1868. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Ordinances consider and 
report upon the expediency of amending the Ordinance relating 
to the Department of Engineering and Surveying. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Sept. 24, 1868. 


Concurred. 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, President. 


Approved. Sept. 25, 1868. 
NATH’L B. SHURTLEFF, Mayor. 
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IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 


AN ORDINANCE 


RELATING TO THE City ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled. 


Section 1. In the month of January, in each year, there shall 
be appointed a joint Committee of the City Council, to be called 
the Committee on the City Engineer’s Department, to consist of 
two members of the Board of Aldermen, and three members of 
the Common Council. The said Committee shall have the care 
and supervision of the City Engineer’s office; and the appoint- 
ment and discharge of all persons employed therein shall be with 
their approval; and they shall fix the amount of compensation 
to be paid to said employees respectively; provided, that the 
same shall not, in the aggregate, exceed the sum appropriated 
therefor by the City Council. 

SecTION 2. ‘There shall be chosen, annually, on the first 
Monday of February, or within sixty days thereafter, by concur- - 
rent vote of the two branches of the City Council, a City En- 
gineer, who shall be a resident of Boston. He shall hold his 
office for one year from the first Monday of April, in the year 
in which he shall be elected, unless sooner removed; and he 
shall be removable at the pleasure of the City Council; and 
vacancies may be filled at any time for the unexpired term. 
He shall receive such compensation as the City Council may, 


from time to time, determine. 
1* 
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Section 38. Said Engineer shall perform all such services 
for the City of Boston as properly come under the direction of a 
Civil Engineer, and shall be consulted on all important matters 
relating to public improvements of every kind where the advice 
of an engineer would be of service. He shall take charge of 
all such structures and public works of the City as the City 
Council, or any Committee of the City Council, or of either 
branch, may direct; and under their direction he shall prepare 
all plans and specifications for such structures, and shall pre- 
pare, or cause to be prepared under their direction, all con- 
tracts for the same. He shall measure or cause to be measured, 
when required by any Committee of the City Council, or of 
either branch thereof, all work done by contract for the City, 
and shall certify to the same. He shall be the custodian of 
all city plans belonging to his department. 

Section 4. He may employ such assistants as shall be nec- 
essary to perform the services which may be required of him, 
with the approval of the Committee on the City Engineer’s De- 
partment, as provided in the first section. 

Section 5. Said Engineer shall make annually, or oftener 
if required, a careful examination of all the bridges within the 
city limits, and make such reports respecting their condition as 
to safety, need of renewal or repairs, as the exigency of the case 
may require. 

Section 6. Said Engineer shall, annually, in the month of 
January, present to the City Council a report in relation to his 
department (in addition to the report which he is hereinafter 
required to make to the Cochituate Water Board) showing the 
number of persons employed, the detailed expenses of. the de- 
partment, the general nature of the work, the condition of all 
structures that come under his supervision, — that are in process 
of construction, or that have been completed during the previous 
year, — and such other general information in relation to the 
same as he may deem expedient. 


ORDINANCES. if 


Section 7. Said Engineer shall take such charge of Lake 
Cochituate, the aqueduct and lands, the Chestnut Hill and other 
reservoirs, and all other structures, works, and property con- 
nected with the Water Works, as the Cochituate Water Board 
may direct; and he shall perform all such services in relation 
to the Water Works as may be required of him by the Cochitu- 
ate Water Board or the City Council. He shall cause accurate 
observations of the height of the water at the lake, the pipe 
chambers, and the several reservoirs, to be made daily, or 
oftener, at his discretion, in order to estimate the daily con- 
sumption of water in the City. 

SEcTION 8. Said Engineer shall, on or before the fifth day of 
May, in each year, present to the said Water Board a report of 
the general condition of the Water Works, with a detailed state- 
ment of all expenditures in his department, relating to the same, 
and such other matters as he, or the said Board, may deem ex- 
pedient. 

Section 9. The Ordinance relating to the Department of 
Engineering and Surveying, passed the eighth of December in 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, is hereby repealed ; 
provided, however, that the City Engineer already elected shall 
hold his office for the time for which he was elected, unless 
sooner removed. 


In Common Council, Oct. 8, 1868. 
Passed: sent up for concurrence. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 12, 1868. 
Concurred. 

GEO. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
Approved. Oct. 12, 1868. 

NATH’L B. SHURTLEFF, Mayor. 
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IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 


AN. ORDINANCE 
RELATING TO THE CiTy SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled. 


Section 1. In the month of January, in each year, there shall 
be appointed a joint Committee of the City Council, to be called 
the Committee on the City Surveyor’s Department, to consist of 
two members of the Board of Aldermen, and three members of 
the Common Council. The said Committee shall have the care 
and supervision of the City Surveyor’s office; and the appoint- 
ment and discharge of all persons employed therein shall be 
with their approval; and they shall fix the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid to said employees respectively ; provided, that 
the same shall not, in the aggregate, exceed the sum appropriated 
therefor by the City Council. 

Section 2. There shall be chosen, annually, on the first 
Monday of February, or within sixty days thereafter, by con- 
current vote of the two branches of the City Council a City Sur- 
veyor, who shall be a resident of Boston. He shall hold his 
office for one year from the first Monday of April, in the year in 
which he shall be elected, unless sooner removed; and _ he shall 
be removable at the pleasure of the City Council; and vacancies 
may be filled at any time for the unexpired term. He shall 
receive such compensation as the City Council may, from time to 
time, determine. 


ORDINANCES. 9 


Section 3. Said Surveyor shall, by himself or his assistants, 
make such surveys, plans, estimates, and descriptions, and take 
such levels, as may be required of him by the Mayor, the Board 
of Aldermen, the Common Council, or any Committee of the 
City Council, or of either branch thereof, or any Board estab- 
lished by the City Council; and he may employ such assistants 
as shall be necessary to perform the services which may be 
required of him, with the approval of the Committee on the 
City Surveyor’s Department, as provided in the first section. 

SECTION 4. Said Surveyor shall act as Secretary of the 
Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets, of the Board 
of Aldermen, and shall furnish said Committee, or such com- 
mission as may hereafter be intrusted by the City Council with 
the consideration of matters appertaining to the laying out, 
widening, or extending streets, with such plans and information 
in relation to any projects under consideration by them as they 
may require. He shall keep a full and accurate record of all 
their doings; and he shall have charge of all surveys and plans 
relating to the laying out, widening, extending, and grading of 
streets. 

Section 5. Said Surveyor shall prepare all orders, resolves, 
and other papers relating to street widenings, extensions, and 
alterations which said committee may require; and shall furnish 
the City Solicitor with all necessary descriptions of lands, when- 
ever required. 

Section 6. Said Surveyor shall keep a set of books showing 
all the debits and credits to each estate, the whole or a portion 
of which may be taken to lay out, widen or extend a street, or 
which may be assessed under any Betterment Law; and if, in 
the opinion of the Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets, 
the work of keeping such a set of books and other records 
relating to street improvements, requires any special clerical 
assistance, the said Surveyor, with the consent and approval of 
said committee, may employ a suitable clerk, whose salary 
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shall be fixed by said committee, and paid from the appropria- 
tion for laying out and widening streets. All bills for assess- 
ments made under any Betterment Law shall be deposited by 
said Surveyor with the City Treasurer for collection. 

SEcTION 7. Said Surveyor shall, annually, in the month of 
January, submit to the City Council a report in relation to his 
department, showing the number of persons employed, the de- 
tailed expenses of the department, the general nature of the 
work, and such other general information in relation to the same 
as he may deem expedient. 

Section 8. The Ordinance relating to the panaentet of 
Engineering and Surveying, passed the eighth of December 
in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, is hereby repealed ; 
provided, however, that the City Surveyor already elected shall 
hold his office for the time for which he was elected, unless sooner 
removed; and provided, also, that the Committee on the City. 
Engineer’s Department already appointed shall act as the Com- 
mittee on the City Surveyor’s Department, during the remainder 
of the present municipal year. 


In Common Council, Oct. 8, 1868. 
Passed: sent up for concurrence. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 12, 1868. 
Concurred. 
GEO. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


Approved. Oct. 12, 1868. 
NATH’L B. SHURTLEFF, Mayor. 
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Shing OF. BOSON, 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


OCTOBER 5, 1868. 


Cele Osh BO Sti CoN 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1868-69. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR or Accounts, Crry Hatt, 
October 5, 1868. 
Lo the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1868-69, as shown in the books in his office, 
October 1, 1868, including the October Draft, being six 
months’ payment of the financial year, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended, and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


GENERAL 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Advertising . 
Annuities 
Armories : 
Bells and Clocks 
Boston Harbor 
Bridges . 
Cemeteries 

City Debt 

City Hospital 
Common, etc. , 
County of Suffolk . 


Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Depart- 


ment. 
Fire Alarm 
Fire Department . 
Grammar School-house, ‘Ward 14. 
Harbor Dredging . ‘ 
Health Department 
Interest and Premium . 
Incidental Expenses 
Lamps . : 
Markets 
Militia Bounty 
Mount Hope Cemetery 


Add Revenue Received , $700 615 77 


Old Claims . : ; 

Overseers of the Poor . 

Paving, ete. 

Police : 

Public Baths 

Public Buildings . 

Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 
House of Correction . 
Lunatic Hospital : 
Quarantine Hstablishment 
Steamboat ‘* H. Morrison ”’ 
Pauper Expenses... 
General Expenses at City Office . 
New Building for Pauper Girls . 


New Workshop House of Cor- 


rection . 


Carried forward 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

Ba eateticd . Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
$6,000 00 $1,935 36 $4,064 64 
1,200 00 455 00 745 00 
16,000 00 6,913 11 9,086 89 
2,225 00 759 85 1,465 15 
9,300 00 2,631 97 6,668 03 
15,000 00 9,869 15 5,130 85 
11,490 00 6,313 98 5,176 02 
417,000 00 161,172 00} 255,828 00 
85,000 00 51,051 85 33,948 15 
55,442 00 35,619 83 19 ,822° 17 
240,000 00 92,406 98) 147,593 02 
25,000 00}: 11,464 26 13,535 74 
40,000 00 17,109 23 22,890 77 
231,870 00 109,560 91; 122,309 09 
68,000 00 41,712 94 26,287 06 
2,000 00 709 75 1,290 25 
277,500 00 140,496 19) 137,003 81 
615,000 00 297,319 46, 317,680 54 
75,000 00 60,552 45 14,447 55 
326,400 00 119,090 59) 207,309 41 
9,000 00 3,699 26 5,300 74 
50,000 00 5,525 00 44.475 00 
26,000 00 25,833 56 7,782 21 
1,500 00 90 00 1,410 00 
58,000 00 20,000 00 38,000 00 
300,000 00 242,267 32 57,732 68 
544,984 00 252,530 53} 292,453 47 
25,000 00 16,383 86 8,616 14 
60,000 00 44,124 98 15,875 02 
129,000 00 61,686 67 67,313 33 
80,000 00 35,073 43 44,426 57 
60,000 00 29,318 71 30,681 29 
8,000 00 2,461 55 5,038 45 
14,000 00 4,934 50 9,065 50 
15,000 00 3,032 17 11,967 83 
7,000 00 3,380 06 3,619 94 
30,000 00) - ..2... 30, 000 00 
33,000 00 15,000 00 18,000 00 


SE NN | 


$3,969,911 00| $1,932,986 461$2,044,540 31 
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Amount of each 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Appropriation. 

Brought forward . : ‘ . |$3,969,911 00/)$1,932,986 ck oe 044,540 31 
Public Lands . ; : - ' £0,000 00 10,827 1 9,172 84 
Public Library . : : : : 50,000. 00 27,501 ri 22,198 83 
Printing and Stationery , ‘ d 30,000 00 14,483 57 15,566 43 
Reserved Fund . ; 2 : ; *185,725 00 39,000 00) 146,725 00 
Salaries . : ; 113,000 00 66,444 22 46,555 78 


Schools and School Honses, viz : 
High and Grammar School Instructors 506,350 00} 254,686 51] 251,713 49 


Grammar Schools, Public Buildings 90,000 00 55,364 93 34,635 07 
Grammar Schools, School Committee 46,820 00 18,612 29 28,207 71 
Salaries Officers School Committee 17,500 00 9,314 34) . 8,185 66 
Primary School Instructors . 260,750 00} 131 929 69} 128,820:31 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings 80,000 00 AQ, 580 43 39,419 57 
Primary Schools, School Committee 11,820 00 1,554 06 10,265 94 
Sealers Weights and Measures . : 6,200 00 2,692 23 3,507. 73 
Sewers and Drains . 4 : , 50,000 00 43,863 71 6,186 29 
State Tax . P r , : : 24-000 OOF | uae wees 724,000 00 
War Expenses . Ha fics , : 5,000 00 * 896 00 4,104 00 
Water Works . : 161,000 00 93,570 85 67,429 15 


Water Works, Interest and Premiums 064,000 00 99,804 50 464,195 50 
Widening Streets . , , t 200,000 00} © 39,779 14 160,220 86 
Total appropriations . ; : - |$7,092,076 00/$2,884,091 30)44,215,600 47 
Add Revenue , § : : 7,515. 77 


$7,099,691 77 


*The following amounts have been transferred from the Reserved Fund to the following general 
appropriations, viz: 


Mount Hope Cemetery. oLeMemeloteyc LelckeWellel-dieye lele ov sie $14,000 00 
Public! Eapdeens tikct te aeedabiateec clans a) 4c ota leg on® ate , 
New Workshop, House of Correction BBO OO OOO Oo oo 8,000 00 
Fire Department . B70) 0 Ne he 6) @ (ee 6 le 6.0 fe © efer.0) 0 1.050) 2.15) e108 23,000 00 
Common; leta isi. i sb. tee behials MOR Cele) siecle Esio@elie total sues cae 11,275 00 
~ $64,275 00 
Appr ti 
eo feta’ Expended. Unexpended, 


General , : ; ‘ - | $7,099,691 77 | $2,884,091 30.) $4,215,600 47 
Special . ; ; -| 38,396,728 42), 1, 149, 5798 50 2, 246, 929 92 


$10,496,420 19 | $4,033,889 80 | $6,462,530 39 


—— eee 


ie 


Aupitor’s Monruiy Exuiert. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from last finan- 
cial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. ] 


——- 


Object of Appropriations. 


Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) 

Albany Street Grading (loan) 

Armory Building, East Boston (reserved 
fund) 

Back Bay and Surface Drainage (revenue) 

Bell Towers, Boston Highlands (reserved 
fund) 

Central Charity Bureau (rev. and loans) 

Chelsea Street Bridge (reserved fund) 

Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans) 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 

Church Street District (loan) 

Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 

Devonshire Street (loan) ‘ 

Dover Street (loans) 

Grammar School-house, Ward 9 (loan) 

Grammar School-house, Ward 12 (loan) 

New Lunatic Hospital (loans and appro.) 

Normal School-house Lot, Newton Street 
* (loan) ; : , d 

Oliver Street, 

People’s Ferry Drops. (reserved “fund) 

Primary School-house, Charter St. (loan) 

Primary School- house, Ward 7 (loan) 

Shawmut Ave. and Ruggles Street bance 

Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, ‘on 
Boston Common (appropriation) 

Stony Brook Sewer (Roxbury appro.) 

Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) 

Station House W ard 15 (transfer and loan) 

Statue of Washington (reserved fund) 

Ward-Room, Ward 9, and Hose House 8 
(loan) 

Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 1b (oan) 

Temporary Home (reserved fund) 

Wells School House (loans) : 

Widening Federal Street (loan) 

Widening Tremont Street (loan) 


Advanced by Treasurer 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 


Transfers, 


$6,026 78 
16,500 63 


9,000 00 
43,232 15 


5,000 00 
101,619 08 
8,000 00 
74,937 46 
873,991 73 
200,000 00 
2,021 89 
313,015 00 
819 11 


86,000 00} - 


86,000 00 


110,129 92 


3,000 00 
27,525 00 
40,000 00 
25,000 00 

102,987 15 


23,673 97 
17,795 67 
8,000 00 
47,850 00 
10,000 00 


20,000 00 
200,000 00 

4,000 00 
42,593 96 


250,000 00 
500,000 00 


$3,309,719 50) 
87,008 92 


&3 396,728 42 


Expended. 


46,417 


51 062 
194,700 


ae 


Unexpended. 
81 &9 97 
95 13,517 68 
81 158 19 
43,932 15 
5,000 00 
92 40,311 16 
8,000 00 
74,937 46 
598,542 19 
54 153,582 46 
00 1,361 89 
00 190,015 00 
00 519 11 
33 85,970 67 
30 85,956 70 
74: 109,022 18 
67 1,115 33 
92) $87,008 92 ad.by Tr.) 
4 76 26 
92 15,220 08 
15 31,980 85 
61 19,085 39 
-30| 57,614 85 
dina ey Ope Oe 
97| 13,420 70 
60 2,159 40 
30 39,930 70 

OU eer eae. 
63 19,796 37 
76} 135,842 24 
4,000 00 
99 13,338 97 
00; 198,988 00 
00} 305,300 00 


‘$1,149,798 50/$2,246,929 92 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1868. 


ToraLt APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


_ The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 
were made, — the amount expended and balance BS DR including 
the October draft: 


Loan, Revenue, 


Advanced by Treasurer 


$3,500,444 51/$2,587,684 56/$1,135,012 61 


292, 252 66 


$3,722,697 17 


Object of Appropriations. or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. 

Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) $72,000 00} $71,990 03 £9 97 
Albany Street Grading (loan) . 40,000 00 26,482 32 13,517 68 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage (loan 

and revenue) . 149,050 00 105,817 85 43,232 15 
Central Charity Bureau (revenue and 

loans) . : 191,622 40) 151,311 24 40,311 16 
Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans), 160,000 00 85,062 54 74,937 46 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 1,700,000 00} 1,141,657 81} 558,342 19 
Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 23,000 00 21,638 11 1,361 89 
Devonshire Street (loan) 400,000 00) 209,985 00) 190,015 00 
Dover Street (loans, revenue and trans- 

fers): ea 827,117 36} 326,598 25 519 11 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and d appro- 

priation) " - 148,000 00 38,977 82| 109,022 18 
Oliver Street (revenue) . 35,4066 08) 257,718 74) 1, (poze 252 0 
Primary School-house, Charter Street d 

(loan) . : 28,000 00 12,779 92 15,220 08 
‘Soldiers’ and. Sailors’ Monument, on 

Boston Common (appropriation) 40,000 00 16,326 03 23,673 97 
Stony Brook Sewer (balance Roxbury 

appropriation) . . 23,688 67 10,267 97 13,420 70 
Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) 8,000 00 5,840 60 2,159 40 
Station House, Ward 15 Sena! and 

loan). : 48,500 00 12,569 30 35,930 70 
Wells School- house (loans) 106,000 00 92,661 03 13,338 97 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 5, 1868. 


The Committee on Public Buildings, on the part of the Board 
of Aldermen, who were requested to consider the expediency of 
erecting a suitable building upon the land connected with the 
Boston Jail, for the accommodation of the Municipal Court, and 
the criminal side of the Superior Court, beg leave to submit the 
following 


REPORT: 


In 1853, a Committee was appointed to consider and report 
upon the expediency of removing the Police Court rooms from 
the Suffolk County Court House to the Jail yard in North Charles 
Street. Rufus Choate and one hundred and thirty others, lead- 
ing members of the Suffolk Bar, immediately sent in a remon- — 
strance to the City Council, setting forth, very fully and very 
strongly, the objections to the proposed change. After rehearsing 
the inconveniences under which the officers of the Court and the 
witnesses would suffer from the location in North Charles Street, 
the remonstrants closed by stating, that “it would also be a 
great inconvenience to Counsel in the Police or Justices’ Courts 
to be carried so far from the other Courts when they have cases 
coming on about the same time in different Courts, and also to 
be deprived of all communication with their officers. In addi- 
tion to the above, it will be a great inconvenience to have the 
Police Court held at a distance from the Police Office, and from 
the office of the City Clerk. The Justices of the Court, and the 
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members of the bar, would also lose the advantage of having the 
Law Library near the Court Room. It must be remembered, 
also, that this experiment has been twice tried already’ under 
more advantageous circumstances, and that it was abandoned 
with a loss of the money expended, on account of the evils 
above stated. 

A stone Court House was built in front of the old Jail in 

Leverett Street at a considerable expense, and the Municipal 
Court removed there. ‘The business of the Court was not half 
what it has been of late, but it was found necessary to abandon 
the building and remove the Court back to its former central 
situation. : } 
“ When the present Court House was built, the Police Court 
was removed to the same Court House in Leverett Street, to a 
room much better fitted for holding that Court than its former 
or present rooms; and the question was then thoroughly exam- 
ined and considered whether it could not be continued there. 
But the evils were found to be so great that the present rooms 
were prepared for it. Yet the business of the Court at that 
time was less than one third of its present business; and the 
evil of course was less than one third of the evil which would 
follow from its present removal.” 

The Committee reported in favor of erecting a building for 
the Court in the Jail yard; but the feeling of the City Council 
was strong against it; and the report was laid on the table and 
never taken up. 

In 1860, when the subject of the extension of the present 
Court House was under consideration, the Committee on Public 
Buildings were instructed to consider the expediency of erecting 
a Court House for the accommodation of the Criminal Courts in 
the yard of the Jail on North Charles Street. The Committee 
reported unanimously that it was inexpedient; and stated that 
“the Judges, Counsellors, and all others who have to do with the 
Courts, unanimously remonstrate against the removal of the 


CRIMINAL CourTs. 5 


Judicial Court, or any part of it, to.a place so remote from the 
centre of business as the Jail yard; and to the evident incon- 
venience which must ensue in the transaction of all legal 
business in the City.” 

The arguments used in 1853, and in 1860, against the estab- 
lishment of the Criminal Courts in the Jail yard, were considered 
to be conclusive. They are still stronger to-day, as the business 
of those Courts has largely increased. That more enlarged ac- 
commodations are needed for some of the Courts is unquestion- 
able; and we are called to consider whether we shall build a 
new Court House, in some central locality, at great expense, or 
whether the present building shall be enlarged and improved in 
such a way as to furnish ample accommodations for all the 
Courts, and form an architectural ornament to the city. 

Believing that the plan for enlarging the present building, 
which we have recommended for adoption by the City Council, 
would be the most economical way of meeting the requirements 
of the occasion, we would respectfully report, that it would 
be inexpedient to erect a building for the Criminal Courts in the 
Jail yard. 

For the Committee, 
FRANCIS RICHARDS, Chairman. 
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RHEPORT 


OF THE 


CHIEF OF POLICE. 


OCTOBER, 1868. . 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 
Sept. 30, 1868. 


To His Honor the Mayor, and the Board of Aldermen, of the City 
of Boston: 

GENTLEMEN, — In accordance with the PoLicE Orp1naANcg, I 
herewith present the doings of my department for the QUARTER 
ENDING ON THE 30TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1868. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

JOHN KURTZ, 
Chief of Police. 


DOINGS OF THE POLICE FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
ON THE 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


Arrested . ; : - : : : : . 5,284 
Committed . : : ; : ; ; ‘ . 4,396 
Males _ ; : : : 3 ; oll Piss Geta eR T 
Foreigners j : : : : : ‘ . 4,017 
Non-residents. ; 4 : ‘ : : . 1,004 
Minors : : : : : ; : ; vit LOG 


Lodgers. : : ; : , ; : - 4,387 
Males : : : ; : : : : . $8,088 
Foreigners ; , : : ; ; ; . 2,746 


Non-residents. . ; : : ; : . 38,244 
Minors : : - : : ; . : - 604 


LOCK-UPS. 


Committed : A t ; : : : . 2,494. 
Males ; : : ; - : : : « 14,24 
Foreigners : ; : : . . . 1,459 
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Amount of property taken from prisoners and 
lodgers, while in custody, and restored, as per 
their receipts : : : . $16,826 26 


Amount of property reported stolen : : : 42,415 00 
Amount of property reported recovered . : 56,386 51 
Amount of fines imposed . : : , : 9,286 02 
Amount of witness fees earned . : : A 2,420 31 
Number of days spent in Court : : . VL T12*dayes 
Aggregate amount of imprisonment . 5 . 339 yrs, 6 mos. 
Number of despatches sent over police telegraph 1,228 
Number of larcenies on Stations : . : 541 
Number of arrests on the same ; : ‘ 350 


NATURE OF CRIME. 


Adultery . , : : : : : : aa 
Assault and battery : : : : : : . 478 
Assault felonious . : : ‘ : : : aoe 
Assault on officers —- : : : : A t 6 
Assault with weapons 


Assault indecent . 4 4 : ‘ : ; 
Attempt to break and enter 

Attempt to pick pockets 

Attempt to commit larceny 

Attempt to rob 

Attempt to commit rape 

Attempt to rescue prisoners : 

Attempt at arson . 

Attempt to steal 

Bastardy : 

Breaking and entering . , : : 
Br -eaking and entering and lar ceny : : : 
Breaking and entering buildings 

Bail bond 

Breaking glass. 

Bathing unlawfully 

Buying goods of minors 

Burning a bridge . 

Common drunkards 

Cruelty to dumb animals 

Common railer and brawler . 


jot 


— 
(Su) SU) 
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Carried forward : : : : : , aivbhe 


REporT oF CHIEF OF POLICE. 


Brought forward . : : 


Common beggars . : : “ A P 
Drunkenness 

Disturbing the peace : 
Disorderly . : : : ; 

Deserters : 


Desertion from a child 
Disturbing public meetings 
Hscaped convicts . 
Embezzlement 

Enticing a married woman away 
Exposure of person 

Fits ‘ 

Fast driving. 

Forgery 

Fraud . 

Former sentence . 
Fornication ’. 

False pretences 

Gambling 

Gaming on the Lord’s day 
Giving liquor to prisoners 
Horrors : 

House breaking 

Idle and disorderly 

Insane . ‘ 
Indecent exposure of person : 
Keeping houses ill fame 
Keeping dogs without license 
Larceny 

Larceny felonious — 

Lewdness 

Malicious mischief 

Murder , 

Night walking 

Obtaining money by false pretences 
Obtaining goods by false pretences 
Obstructing horse-cars . 


Pickpockets . , : : ; , 
Polygamy . : : : ‘ 
Passing counterfeit money . : ; ‘ 


Carried forward 
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Brought forward 
Resisting an officer 
Runaways 
Rape : 
Refusing to pay railr oad fare 
Robbery 
Receiving stolen goods . 
Setting bonfir eS 
Sick and injured . 
Stubborn children . 
Suspicious persons 
Suspicion of larceny 
Shop-breaking : 
Smuggling . ; ‘ 
Suspicion of shop- breaking 
Safe keeping ; 
Suspicion of picking pockets : 
Suspicion murder 
Truants : : 
Threatening violerice : ; 
Taking boat without leave 
Till tapping 
Violation city ordinance 
Violation Sunday law 
Violation Lord’s day 
Violation revenue law . 
Violation building permit 
Vagabonds . , 
Witnesses 


Total 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents 

Arrested on warrants 

Boats challenged . 

Buildings found open and secur ured . 
Bonfires extinguished 

Cases investigated 

Defective cesspools 

Defective hydrants 

Defective cellar doors 


oo 


bo or 
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o> 
iS 
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ReEporRT oF THE CHIEF oF POLICE. 


Defective clocks 

Defective fire alarms 

Defective lamps 

Defective water pipes 

Defective water gates 

Defective manhole covers 

Defective drains, vaults and nuisances 
Defective reservoir covers 

Defective gas pipes 

Dogs killed . 

Disturbances suppressed 

Dangerous chimneys 

Dangerous buildings 

Dead bodies provided for 

Extra duty done by officers 

Fire alarms given . ; 

Fires extinguished without alarm 
Foundlings provided for 

_ Injured persons provided for 
Intoxicated persons helped home 
Lost children restored . 

Rescued from drowning ; 
Streets and sidewalks reported and repaired ‘ 
Streets and sidewalks reported 
Street obstructions removed . 

Stray teams put up 

Vessels boarded 

Water running to waste 

Water pipes burst 


NATIVITY OF: CRIMINALS. 


United States 
British Provinces . 
Treland 

England 

France 

Germany 

Africa 

Italy 

Portugal 

Sweden 


Carried forward : - ; : 
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Brought forward 
Scotland : 
Spain . 3 
Norway 
Canada 
Prussia 
West Indies 
Switzerland 
Denmark 
Russia - 
Greece 
Turkey 


‘otal i. 


. 5,208 


Oo 
~| 
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NATIVITY OF LODGERS. 


United States : 
British Provinces . 
Ireland 

England 

France 

Germany 

Africa . 

Italy 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Seotland 

Spain 

Norway 

Canada 

Prussia : ; 
Wales . : ‘ 


Total : 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LANDS, 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


OctoBErR 5, 1868. 
To the Honorable City Council of the City of Boston: 


The Superintendent of Public Lands respectfully submits the 
following 


REPORT: : 
The sales of land under the direction of the Committee on 
Public Lands, for the quarter ending September 30, 1868, have 
been as follows: 


Two lots on Canton and Dedham streets, contain- 


ing 7,360 square feet, at $1 per foot . : . $7,360 00 
Four lots on Fourth Street, containing 12,736 
square feet at 50 cents per foot . F . 6,368 00 


Four lots on Wareham and Plympton Streets, con- 

taining 28,463 square feet at 874 cents per foot, 24,905 13 
One lot on Fast Lenox Street, containing 8 904. 

square feet at 60 cents per foot. , A . 90,342 40 


Total, 57,463 square feet, for the sum . . $43,975 53 


Of the foregoing amount, there has been received 

in cash by the Superintendent and paid over to 

the Treasurer the sum. ego Cone os 
And there has been taken in bonds from the pur- 

chasers, payable in nine annual instalments with 

interest . : : : ‘ . ; . 934,670 00 


Ota cl Des al a ees Gb 8S 
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The Superintendent has also received and paid over to the 
Treasurer the following amounts: 


For wharfage and rent of land on South Bay . . $644 57 
“ rent of land on Harrison Avenue, ; : oe oaU 
«  « « pbuilding on Dover Street Bridge . eabawe (6 F 
fees onland abt oui BORDON. |i. : : Le ee 
« « & Jand foot of Belcher’s Lane. ome tt eh 

$881 57 
EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures charged to the appropriation for Public 
Lands, during the quarter, have been as follows: 
For amount paid salary of Superintendent one quarter, $450 00 


Amount paid for edge-stones furnished on Albany 
and Brookline streets as per order of the Board 


of Aldermen .. ; “1 PLeeOO 

For amount paid expenses of the Committee : “1 oe L LomoU 

a % “ carriage hire ; : 13 00 
a“ # « town of Hull for tax on Great Brew- 


ster Island : . : : : ; ; 10 92 
~ Total amount . : : ; : HUSTTL=42 


Respectfully submitted. 


R. W. HALL, 
Superintendent Public Lands. 
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EAST BOSTON FERRY COMPANY 


FOR AN. 


INCREASE OF TOLLS. 
1868. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 5, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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Lo the Honorable the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City 
of Boston: 


Respectfully represents. the East Boston Ferry Company that 
under the provisions of the second Section of their Act of In- 
corporation they are entitled “to collect and receive such tolls 
as the” Mayor and Aldermen of the said City “shall deter- 
mine,” and that said Section further expressly provides, “that 
the rates of ferriage shall never be so much reduced as to reduce. 
the yearly dividends of said Company to an amount less than 
eight per cent on the amount of Capital actually invested.” 

The East Boston Ferry Company are now collecting the rates 
of toll established by the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
Boston, in the year 1852, at which time the annual cost of run- 
ning the entire ferry was less than the present annual cost of 
running one of their steamers. 

The accounts of the Company show that, owing to the depre- 
ciation of money and the high price of labor and materials 
during and since the war, the amount received for tolls has 
barely sufficed to meet the expenses of the Company, and that 
their recent engagement to run a second ferry, increases the 
necessary cost of maintaining the ferries. 

The Ferry Company has now two ferries in operation. They 
continue to run the old line from their former slips, and they 
have established a new line from the slips formerly occupied 
by the People’s Ferry Company. 

‘They own six steamboats, two of which have been bought 
within the last fifteen months. 
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These six boats have a capacity for transportation more than 
three times.as great as that of the boats running on the ferry at 
the close of the year 1865, shortly before it came into the 
hands of the present Board of Directors, and the speed is one- 
third greater. 

To effect these improvements has consumed all of the earn- 
ings of the Company and created a considerable debt. 

And it must be added that these improvements were under- 
taken and carried through in the face of the fact that the Hast 
Boston Ferry Company had paid no dividend for fourteen 
years, and had, by slow degrees and with much difficulty, 
extinguished a previous debt, and also in face of the more 
impressive facts that of the thirty-four years during which the 
ferries have run, but four semi-annual dividends have been made 
in all, that the original stockholders lost their entire capital, 
that the East Boston and Hastern Railroad Companies sunk 
no inconsiderable sums of money to sustain the ferries, and that, 
after running nine years, the People’s Ferry Company went 
down with a loss of all its capital, and earnings, and subsidies, 
except a final dividend of one dollar to a share, which was 
returned to the stockholders of that Company. 

The Company, therefore, respectfully pray that the rates of 
toll may be increased to such an extent as will enable the Com- 
pany to earn and divide a yearly dividend of eight per cent on 
their invested capital. 

Per order Directors. 

HAST BOSTON FERRY CO., by 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Boston, October 5, 1868. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


PAVING. 


ISHe ise 


In Common Council, Oct. 8, 1868. 
Report read and accepted. The request for additional ap- 
propriation laid on the table, and Report ordered to be printed. 
Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, Clerk of Common Council. 
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In Common Council, Oct. 8, 1868. 


The Committee on Streets, of the Common Council, to whom 
was referred the request of the Committee on Paving, of the 
Board of Aldermen, for an additional appropriation of $100,000 
to meet the requirements of the Department during the remain- 
der of the financial year, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 


A very full and complete statement of the expenditures of the 
Paving Department, since the first of May last, has been prepared 
by the Superintendent of Streets, and is transmitted herewith ~ 
for the information of the Council. 

It embraces 

Ist. The amount of money expended for materials and 
labor. 

2d. A list of streets operated upon, where the expenditure 
has exceeded one hundred dollars. 

3d. The amount expended in the City proper, South Boston, 
East Boston and at the Highlands. 

4th. The prices paid for materials and labor. 

5th. The amount expended from November to March in each 
year, from 1858 to 1868. 

6th. The quautity of work performed in the City proper, 
South Boston, East Boston and the Highlands. 

The balance of the appropriation on hand, September 15, 
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was about $57,000, and it is estimated that on the 15th of 
October, the balance will be only $15,000. 

There are petitions now before the Committee on Paving, 
which, if granted, would involve an expenditure of not less than 
$282,000. 

Your Committee are informed that not more than $50,000 
can be spared from the “Reserved Fund,” to meet the request 
for an additional appropriation; and they have made a careful 
examination of the statements submitted by the Superintendent, 
to ascertain whether that sum could be made to cover the actual 
wants of the Department, until the appropriation for the next 
year is available. That examination, and a comparison of the 
expenses in previous years, between the first of November and 
the first of April, have satisfied them that, taking into account 
the additional streets at the Highlands, it would be impossible 
to perform the necessary work of the Department for much less 
than $100,000. 

Believing that it would be unwise to make a loan to meet the 
current expenses of the Government (except under the most 
pressing circumstances), the Committee have examined the con- 
dition of some of the special appropriations; and they would 
respectfully suggest to the Committee on Finance, that a portion 
of the amount needed might be obtained by transferring $50,000 
from the “Reserved Fund,” and the balance from other unex- 
pended appropriations. 

Respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Chairman. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON STREETS. 


i* 


AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR MATERIALS, ETC. 
‘Beach gravel $11,910 85 
Block stone 20,335 86 
Brick 6,773 20 
Cement 918 35 
Edgestones : ; : 5 8,165 28 
Expense of Committee : : : : - 383 75 
Earth filling : 7,628 00 
Flagging : 21,645 66 
Gravel, grading and paving : 35,432 48 
Horse keeping : 1,999 68 
Harris, Charles, salary 1,500 00 
Incidentals (see list of incidentals) 8,525 27 
Lumber : : : : 1,068 21 
Pavers’ bills 30,015 00 
Pay rolls . 55,107 19 
Round stone : 6,638 90 
Stationery, revenue stamps, ‘ete. : : : ; 270 00 
Street signs and numbering 3,514 Td 
Sand 2,029 65 
Team work 16,647 84 
Tools 1,757 40 
$242,267 32 
INCIDENTALS. 

Repairs on fences and house at Ledge . $253 39 

Building culvert in line between Brookline and 

Roxbury . : : : : 032 20 
Repairs on blacksmith shop, Roxbury i : ‘ 215 65 
Stafford pavement, Court Square . 3,080 50 
Bulkhead, Tremont and Chapman Streets 1,268 25 
Setting back fence cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts. . 184 70 
Tremont and Charles Streets, concrete . : ; 587 15 
Building fences, West Yard . - : : 248 65 

‘ and repairing fences, Roxbury . A 182 70 
Trees and repairing and painting fences in Rutland, 

Concord and Chester Squares and Chandler St. 259 01 
Hired masons on cesspools . : ; : 954 87 
Drain pipe for cesspools : : : : : 122 40 

Amount carried over . : : : : $8,389 47 
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Amount brought over 
Water for macadamizing streets 
Conductor, Richmond Street . 
Iron grates, Middlesex Street 
East Boston Ferry 
salt. : “ 


$8389 47 
83 00 
5 00 
14 80 
31 00 
2 00 


$8525 27 


ed 


STREETS OPERATED UPON, ETC., AS PER LEDGER 


ACCOUNTS. 


City PROPER. 
' Albany Street, Dover to Concord. 


Albany and Hast Springfield streets and East Chester Park. 


Arlington Street. 
Albany Street Bridge. 
Brimmer Street. 
Berkeley. - “ 
Beacon * 
Bowker “ 
Blossom “ 
Boylston, cor. Tremont Street. 
Billerica Street. 
Bowdoin “ 
Concord Square. 
Chandler Street. 
Chester Square and Park. 
Charles Street, at Public Garden. 
Camden Street (widening). 
Chestnut “ 
Chapman “ 
Clarendon “ 
Cross : 
Cooper “ 
Cambridge “ 
Chardon “ 
Court a 
Court Square. 
_ Dartmouth Street. 
Devonshire “ 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON STREETS. 


East Chester Park. 
East Newton Street. 
East Dedham “ 
East Brookline “ 
East Canton “ 
Endicott a 
East Concord « 

. East Springfield “ 
Fayette fs 
Franklin Square. 
Federal Street (widening). 
High f 
Henchman “ 
Hanover “ 
Harrison Avenue. 
Hancock Street. 
Indiana Place. 
India Street. 
James “ 
Kneeland Street. 
Leather Square. 
Lenox Street. 
Leverett “ 


Lynde “ 
Montgomery Street. 
Messinger _ 
Mt. Vernon “ 
Malden s 
Matthews f 
Mercantile a 


No. Margin “ 
Northampton. Street, west of Tremont. 
e «“ Washington to Tremont. 


Plympton it 
Pinckney is 
Pelham 


Passageways south of Dover Street. 

Portland Street. 

Pembroke “ 

Rutland Square. 

Rutland Street. Tremont to Shawmut Avenue. 
River “ 

Richmond “ 
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Rollins Street. 

School 1 

Suffolk ¢ 

South fs 

Salem i 

Tremont “ Boylston to Pleasant. 

emple 

Tremont “ at Temple Place. 

Tremont Street railroad bridge to Dover. 
Tremont “ — south of Dover. 

Tremont “ — cor. Boylston. 

Thacher “ 

Union Park. 

Warren Avenue. 

West Newton Street. 

Worcester Square. 

Wareham Street. 


Washington “ 
Worcester “ 

W. Dedham “ 

W. Brookline Street. 

RoxBury. 

Adams Street. 
Amory “ 

Bartlett “ 

Centre “ 

Culvert “ 

Dale tf 

Dudley 

Day “ 

Eustis “ 

Francis “ 


Grove Hall Avenue. 
Hampden Street. 
Heath “ 
Highland « 
Harrison Avenue. 
Lambert Street. 

Mt. Pleasant Avenue. 
Norfolk “ 
Putnam Street. 
Pynchon “« 


REPORT ON COMMITTEE ON STREETS. 


Quincy Street. 


Ruggles =“ 

“ grading at Shawmut Avenue. 
Shawmut Avenue. 

y « grading at Ruggles. 
Tremont es 
Vine «“ Vernon Street. 
Warren Street. 
Washington “ 


Winslow “« 
Walnut Avenue. 
Zeigler Street. 


South Boston. 


Broadway, M Street to Point. 
- E “* to Dorchester. 
D Street (extension). 
Dorchester Street. 
D Street, Broadway to First. 
Highth Street (extension). 
Highth “ Dorchester Street to Point. 
Emerson Street. 
Fourth Street, G to P. 
First ~~ toot H. 


Fifth fs 

Federal “ Washington Village. 
HE é 

Federal “ = (widening). 

First “  E to Dorchester. 

I 3 

Linden “ 

L é 

M i“ 

N b“ 


Newman Street. 
Sullivan “ (extension). 
Second ‘¢ 
Seventh “« 
Sixth “ TtolL. 

“ at Foundry. 
Third “ 
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East Boston. 
Bennington Street. 


Brooks at 
Bremen &“ 
Decatur é 
Havre a 
Landon a“ 
Lexington 4 
Meridian oc 
Putnam a 
Princeton “ 
Paris &“ 
Saratoga 4 
Trenton . 
INCIDENTALS. 
Clerk hire. 
Cesspools. 
Edgestones setting. 
Foremen. 
Horse keeping. 
Material. 
Ledge, Roxbury. 


Naming and numbering streets. 
Patch paving. 
Printing. 

Removing dead trees. 
Repairs at Roxbury stable. 
“6% "West yard. 

Superintendent. 

Snow, City. 
Snow, Roxbury. 
Stationery. 
Signs. 
Teams, Roxbury. 
Tools, a 

eae ty. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON STREETS. Li 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED, CITY PROPER, SOUTH AND EAST 
BOSTON AND ROXBURY, AND STOCK ON HAND. 


City Proper x : : : : , $149,215 74 
South Boston ; : : é ; : 42,529 85 
Kast Boston : : : 10,452 26 
Roxbury ($25,000, Shawmut Avenue) : . 37,524 23 
Expense of Committee : : : 383 15 
Horse keeping, etc... : : : : 661 49 
Charles Harris, salary : : : : 1,500 00 


$242.267 32 


PRICES PAID FOR MATERIALS AND WORK. 


Beach gravel . : : : C : $1.00 per ton. 
Block stone, small . ? : , . $42.00 « « 

a « large - : $4.05 “ « 
Brick, face, $25. ‘ae paving, $18.0 00: puis $13 O0N tes 
Cement ; : $2.40 “cask. 
Edgestones : ; : 65 “ foot. 
Karth filling 7 : : 30c., 40c., 45c. and 50e. “load. 

“ os : : : : $5. 00 and $6.00 per square. 
Flagging . : ; : ; . 0c. per square foot. 
Gravel . : : ; 40c. to $1.00 per single load. 

a : : : $1.50 to $1.75 “double “ 
Round arone : : ; $2.00 and $2.25 per ton, 
Paver’s bills, edgestone setting , é ; 10c. “ foot, 

st “« road stone paving , ; ; 28c. “yard, 
a“ u fe STO aViles : : oO Ce mane at 
a“ «“ block stone and crossings paving . 35c. “ « 
a “ brick paving . - ; : S0Cy fei 
Sand, beach : . _ $1.75) © load, 


Team work, to June 20, $3. 25 ‘single, $6.00 double, $8.50 3 


horse per day. 
Team work, from June 20, $3.50 single, $6.50 double, $9,00 3 


horse per day. 
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AMOUNT EXPENDED FROM NOVEMBER TO MARCH 
- EACH YEAR, FROM 1858+9 TO 1867-8. 


Pay Rolls. Bills. Total. 
bis cok: Re $15,861 31 $43,323 69 $59,185 00 
99-60%. cesecs 17,414 19 - 61,851 30 79,265 49 
1860-1 ..... cece 16,705 75 55,424 91 72,130 66 
1-2 ove ve eevee 19,3827 28 53,437 18 72,764 46 
ee Pr ee 16,632 57 30,766 34 47,398 91 
Se So ee 16,743 04 40,747 54 57,490 58 
ASD si sche eel 0 18,660 71 28,487 28 47,147 99 
5 Pe ee 19,708 05 33,852 96 53,561 O1 
i ae 31,906 67 68,128 19 100,034 86 
(ee OE 34,125 55 55,495 72 89,621 27 
Total...esee-s-| $207,085 12 $471,515 11 $678,600 23 


AMOUNT OF WORK DONE; 


Sq. Yards Sq. Yards Sq. Yards 
Feet Edge- |Round Stone Romi Stone lock Stone Ba. brome 
rick. 


stone Set. | Repaving. Paying. an ingateal 


City Proper........0s. 30,135 | 19,020 | 7,706 | 15,219 | 15,107 


South Boston ..... eee 18,087, 884 | 6,909 | 1,640 | 1,887 
East Boston. 2». 0 sic oe 6,511 3,055 1,084 199 1,266 
Roxbury....-......... | 14,636 | 1,146 | 4,024 | 1,930 45 

SEER Sa ig oe *70,209 | 24,105 | 19,723 | 18,988 | 18,305 


* 13 3-10 miles. 
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REQUEST 


FOR AN 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


CHURCH STREET DISTRICT. 


1868. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 19, 1868. 


The Joint Special Committee on the Church Street District 
beg leave to represent, that, under an order of the City Council, 
passed May 22, the Commissioners on the Church Street District 
were authorized to contract, under the direction of this commit- 
tee, for raising the buildings, and the grade of the territory, at 
an expense not exceeding $650,000; and the Treasurer was 
authorized to borrow $200,000, to be applied to payments under 
said contracts, and also in settlement for estates surrendered or 
taken for street widenings. 

The Committee were of the opinion, when they submitted the 
orders in April last, that the sum of $200,000 would be suffi- 
cient to cover the operations during the present year; but the 
work has been prosecuted with such energy that an additional 
appropriation is already required. 

It was estimated that two years, at least, would be required to 
complete the work; but the Committee are assured by the Com- 
missioners that all the work of raising the buildings now under 
contract (covering three-fourths of the whole district) can be 
finished by the first of February next, if there is an average 
amount of good weather; and that the entire work on the dis- 
trict can be completed by the first of August next. 

So far as the Committee can judge from the contracts already 
made, the expense of doing the work will come within the esti- 
mates reported in City Document No. 41. 
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An additional appropriation of $200,000 will probably be 
sufficient to cover the drafts during the remainder of this year; 
and the passage of an order, authorizing the Treasurer to borrow 
that amount, is respectfully recommended. 

The Committee have received a communication from the Com- 
missioners, (which is transmitted herewith,) requesting that, their 
salaries may be increased. In view of the manner in which 
their work has been performed, the Committee would recom- 
mend the passage of the accompanying order, fixing their com- 
pensation at the rate of $2,500 each per annum, from the first 
of October. , 

For the Committee. 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, Chatrman. 


Ordered, That the Treasurer be authorized to borrow, under 
the direction of the Committee on Finance, the sum of $200,000 
to be applied to raising the territory and buildings on the Church 
Street District, and paying for any estates on said District, taken 
under the provisions of Chapter 308, of the acts of 1867; said 
sum to be added to the loan heretofore authorized for the same 
purpose. 

Ordered, That from and after the first of October, 1868, the 
compensation of each of the Commissioners on the Church 
Street District, in full for all their services for the City of Bos- 
ton, shall be at the rate of $2,500 per annum. 
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ClTY OF BOSTON. 


SOUTH BOSTON STREETS. 


ORDER OF NOTICE 


OF INTENTION 
TO LAY OUT AND DEFINE BOUNDARY LINES. 


di teeya tty 


if 


ago. & 


> al * Dia a ; 


i@< 

: ‘ 

‘ \ f 
“tn . ar i 


Gala be Yee Ooh Mabe Otse TP OiNe 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 26, 1868. 


Whereas, in the opinion of this Board, the safety and con- 
venience of the inhabitants require that the following described 
streets should be laid out according to the boundary lines here- 
inafter described and shown on a plan deposited in the archives 
of the said city, made under the direction of N. Henry Crafts, 
City Engineer, in the year 1867, and bearing the signatures of 
Otis Norcross, J. P. Healy, Nathaniel OC. Nash, Alexander 
Wadsworth and Henry W. Wilson, Commissioners on South 
Boston Streets, viz: 


BROADWAY. 


The northeasterly line of Broadway begins at the westerly cor- 
ner of the brick building known as ‘‘ Thatcher’s Block,” standing 
on the easterly side of Federal Street; thence runs southeast- 
wardly in a straight line to the southerly corner of: the brick 
building known as ‘‘ Jenkins’ Block,” standing on the northwest- 
erly side of B Street; thence straight to a point in the southeast- 
terly line of C Street, distant eighty (80) feet northeastwardly 
from the northerly corner of the brick building known as * Colla- 
more’s Block,” standing on the southeasterly side of C Street; 
thence straight to the westerly corner of the brick building known 
as ‘*Cumston’s Block,” standing on the southeasterly side of D 
Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument, 
in the northwesterly line of E Street, said point being distant 
three hundred and fifty-six (856) feet northeastwardly from the 
southerly corner of the granite foundation of the fence of the 
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Bigelow School House, on the northwesterly side of said E Street ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
southeasterly line of F Street, passing through a point distant 
eighty (80) feet northeastwardly from the easterly corner of Dea- 
con Samuel Hills’ fence, standing on the northwesterly side of F 
Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument, 
being the southerly corner of Dr. Whitney’s fence, standing near 
the northwesterly side of Dorchester Street; thence turning and 
running more eastwardly to a point in the westerly line of G 
Street, distant eighty (80) feet northwardly from the face of the 
stone base of Everson’s fence, standing on the westerly side of 
said G Street; thence straight to the southwesterly corner of the 
brick underpinning of T. Johnson’s store, on the easterly side of I 
Street ; thence in a straight line to a point in the westerly line of 
K Street, distant seventy-six (76) feet northwardly from a stone 
monument which is four (4) feet eastwardly of the westerly line of 
said K Street; thence straight to low-water mark, passing through 
a point eighty (80) feet distant northwardly from the granite 
foundation of the stable standing on the easterly side of P Street. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of said Broadway are par- 
allel with, and eighty (80) feet distant from, the above described 
northeasterly and northerly lines, and extend from said Federal 
Street to said low-water mark. 


THIRD STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Third Street begins at a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of Second 
Street, distant three hundred and eleven (311) feet northeast- 
wardly from Broadway; and thence runs parallel with, and three 
hundred and eleven (311) feet distant from, said Broadway, to the 
northwesterly line of Dorchester Street. The southerly line of 
said Third Street begins at a point in the southeasterly line of said 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet north- 
wardly from Broadway, measuring at right angles therewith; and 
thence runs parallel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet dis- 
tant northwardly from, said Broadway, to the westerly side of M 
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Street. It begins again at a point in the easterly line of N Street, 
said point being two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant north- 
wardly from Broadway ; and thence runs parallel with Broadway, 
and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant therefrom, to low- 
water mark. 

The northeasterly and northerly lines of said Third Street are 
parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described 
lines, and extend from said Second Street to said low-water mark. 


SECOND STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Second Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Federal Street, distant one hundred sixty-three 
and eighty-three one-hundredths (163 ;8,3,) feet northwardly from 
the westerly corner of the brick building known as ‘ Thatcher’s 
Block,” standing at the easterly corner of Broadway and said Ied- 
eral Street; thence runs eastwardly in a straight line to a point 
indicated by a stone monument, two hundred and twenty (220) 
feet distant northwardly at right angles from Third Street; and 
thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and two hundred and 
twenty (220) feet distant from, said Third Street, to the north- 
westerly line of Dorchester Street. ‘The southerly line of said 
Second Street begins at a point in the southeasterly line of said 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet north- 
wardly at right angles from Third Street; and thence runs parallel 
with said Third Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet dis- 
tant therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The northeasterly line of said Second Street, between said Fed- 
eral and Dorchester Streets, is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above described southwesterly line; and easterly 
of said Dorchester Street for a distance of twenty-one and eleven 
one-hundredths (21 75) feet, is a line in extension of the north- 
easterly line of First Street, leading from said Federal Street to 
said Dorchester Street; and thence the northerly line is parallel 
with and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described south- 
erly line to low-water mark. 


, 
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FIRST STREET. 


The southwesterly line of First Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Foundry Street, where it is intersected by a line 
drawn from the northerly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop, 
through a point in the easterly line of Federal Street, distant four 
hundred and seven and fifteen one-hundredths (407 +45,) feet north- 
wardly from Broadway, measuring on the line of said Federal 
Street ; thence runs straight, passing through a point in the easterly 
line of said Federal Street, distant four hundred and seven and 
fifteen one-hundredths (40748,) feet northwardly from Broadway, 
measuring on the line of said Federal Street, and also through the 
northerly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop to a point two 
hundred and thirty-two and eighty-eight one-hundredths (232 38% 
feet eastwardly from A Street, and one hundred and eighty (180) 
feet northwardly from Second Street; thence tangent to said last 
described line, on a curved line of seven hundred fifty-eight and 
eighty-six one-hundredths (758 ,%%,) feet radius, three hundred 
eighteen and four one-hundredths (318 ;é,;) feet to B Street, at 
a distance of two hundred and twenty (220) feet at right angles 
from Second Street ; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly 
line of Dorchester Street, said point being two hundred and twenty 
(220) feet distant at right angles from said Second Street. The 
southerly line of said First Street begins at a point, indicated by a 
stone monument, in the westerly line of H Street, distant two hun- 
dred fifty-one and six-tenths feet, (251 58, feet,) northwardly from 
Second Street ; thence runs straight to a point in the westerly line 
of K Street, indicated by a stone monument, distant two hundred 
and fifty (250) feet northwardly from Second Street; and thence 
straight in the same direction, and parallel with said Second 
Street, to low-water mark. 

The northeasterly line of said First Street, between said Foundry 
and Federal Streets, is parallel with, and forty (40) feet distant 
from, the above described southwesterly line, between said streets. 
The northeasterly line of said First Street, between said Federal 
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and Dorchester streets, begins at a point in the easterly line of said 
Federal Street, distant fifty-one (51) feet northwardly from the 
southeasterly corner of said Federal Street and said First Street, 
measuring on the line of said Federal Street; thence runs 
straight three hundred and seventy-seven and fifty one-hundredths 
(377 35%) feet to a point forty-six (46) feet northwardly from 
the northwesterly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop; thence 
straight to a point three hundred and four and ninety-five one- 
hundredths (304 ,9,3,) feet eastwardly from the easterly line of A 
Street extended northwardly, passing through a point distant 
forty and forty-two one-hundredths (40 743,) feet northwardly 
from the above described southerly line at the tangent point of the 
curve in said southerly line nearest A Street; thence tangent to 
the last described line on a curved line of five hundred and seventy 
(570) feet radius, one hundred forty-five and seventy one-hun- 
dredths (145 ;%9;) feet; thence tangent to said curve on another 
curved line of eight hundred eight and eighty-six one-hundredths 
(808 -88) feet radius, one hundred and thirty-three one-hun- 
dredths (100 ,3%,) feet, to the westerly line of B Street ; and thence 
parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described 
southwesterly line to the northwesterly line of said Dorchester 
Street. The northerly line of said First Street, between H Street 
and low-water mark, is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant 
from, the above-described southerly line between the same points. 


FOURTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Fourth Street begins at a point at the 
southeasterly end of Dover Street Bridge, said point being in a 
line drawn straight from a stone monument in the northwesterly 
side of Foundry Street to the northeasterly corner of said Dover 
Street Bridge and Harrison Avenue; thence runs southeast- 
wardly through the aforesaid stone monument on the northwesterly 
side of said Foundry Street to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment on the southeasterly side thereof, said point being eight and 
thirty-one one-hundredths (8 4) feet southwestwardly from a 
stone post at the corner of Thomas W. Sears’ fence; and thence 
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running eastwardly through the corner of the brick building next 
northwestwardly of the building known as Barker’s Building to the 
westerly line of Federal Street. It begins again at the westerly 
corner of Lord’s brick building, standing on the easterly side of 
said Federal Street; thence runs straight to a point in the north- 
westerly line of A Street, distant two hundred seventy-six and 
thirty-six one-hundredths, (276 4°) feet southwestwardly from 
Broadway ; thence straight to the southerly corner of the brick 
building standing on the northwesterly side of B Street, distant 
two hundred seventy-six and thirty-four one-hundredths, (276 4, 
feet from Broadway; thence straight to a point in the south- 
easterly line of C Street distant two hundred seventy-six and 
twenty-five one-hundredths, (276 +%,°,) feet from said Broadway ; 
thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of D Street, dis- 
tant two hundred and seventy-six (276) feet south westwardly from 
Broadway ; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
E Street, distant two hundred and seventy-six (276) feet from 
Broadway, being the corner of the granite foundation of the 
fence of the Bigelow School House; thence straight to a point 
in the southeasterly line of F Street, distant two hundred seventy- 
eight and thirty-five one-hundredths (278 ;%%;) feet southwest- 
wardly from Broadway, being the westerly corner of the brick 
basement of Joshua Turner’s house ; and thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, distant two hun- 
dred seventy-six and fifty one-hundredths, (276 5,95) feet south- 
westwardly from Broadway, measuring at right angles therewith. 
It begins again at a point in the southeasterly line of Dorches- 
ter Street, distant two hundred ninety and twenty one-hun- 
dredths (290 =25) feet southwestwardly from Broadway, measur- 
.in on the said line of said Dorchester Street; thence runs 
southeastwardly at an angle of seventy-three degrees thirty- 
six minutes and thirty seconds (73° 36’ 30”) with said Dor- 
chester Street, one hundred seventy-nine and seventy-three one- 
hundredths (179 5%3,) feet; thence the northerly line of said 
Fourth Street runs eastwardly, at an angle of one hundred thirty- 
six degrees and twenty-seven minutes (136° 27’) with the last 
described line, four hundred seventy-six and thirty-one one- 
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hundredths (476 534) feet, to the westerly line of G Street, at a 
point distant two hundred sixty-four and forty-one one-hundredths 
(264 +4) feet southwardly from Broadway. Said northerly line 
begins again at a point in the easterly line of said G Street, 
distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from Broad- 
way ; and thence runs parallel with, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet distant from said Broadway, to low-water mark. ) 

The southwesterly line of said Fourth Street, between said 
Dover Street Bridge and Foundry Street, is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above described northeasterly 
line, and between said Foundry Street and Atlantic Street is 
parallel with and fifty (50) feet distant from, said northeasterly. 
line; and the southerly line of said Fourth Street from said 
Atlantic Street, to low-water mark is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above described northerly line, except between 
M and N streets, where the said southerly line at its intersection 
with the easterly line of M Street is distant one hundred six and 
sixteen one-hundredths (106 54%,) feet from said northerly line and 
thence runs straight to a point in the westerly line of N Street 
distant fifty (50) feet from said northerly line. 


SWAN STREET. 


The northerly line of Swan Street begins at a point in the west- 
erly line of Federal Street, being the southerly corner of J. C. 
Pray’s brick building, and distant southwardly two hundred sixty- 
seven and ten one-hundredths (267 =19,) feet from Fourth Street, 
measuring on the westerly line of said Federal Street; and 
thence runs northwestwardly four hundred eighty-eight and eighty- 
eight one-hundredths (488 .%%>) feet to a point in the southeasterly 
line of Foundry Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and twenty- 
four one-hundredths (251 ,2,4,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth 
Street, measuring on the line of said Foundry Street, and being 
also the westerly corner of the brick underpinning of Michael 
Foley’s house. 

The southerly line of said Swan Street is parallel with, and fifty 
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(50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line, and ex- 
tends from said Federal Street to said Foundry Street. 


FIFTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Fifth Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of A Street, distant two hundred and fifty-two 
(252) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs 
straight and parallel with said Fourth Street, to the northwest- 
erly line of B Street; thence straight to the westerly corner of 
Felton’s Distillery, standing on the southeasterly side of C Street, 
said corner being two hundred fifty-two and forty-eight one- 
hundredths (252 448,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street ; 
and thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of D Street, 
distant two hundred fifty-one and eighty-two one-hundredths 
(251 82,;) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street. It begins 
again at a point in the southeasterly line of said D Street, dis- 
tant two hundred fifty-one and fifty-seven one-hundredths (251 35 
feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs straight to 
a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant two hundred 
fifty and fifty-three one-hundredths (250 ;58,) feet southwestwardly 
from said Fourth Street ; thence straight to a point in the south- 
easterly line of F Street, distant two hundred fifty and seven one- 
hundredths (250735) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth 
Street ; and thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred fifty and eighty-seven one- 
hundredths (250,87) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth Street, 
measuring at right angles therewith. The northerly line of said 
Fifth Street begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the easterly line of H Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet southwardly from Fourth Street; and thence runs parallel 
with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, said 
Fourth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of Fifth Street run par- 
allel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described 
northeasterly and northerly lines, and extend from said A Street 
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to said Dorchester Street, and from said H Street to low-water 
mark. 7 


SIXTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Sixth Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone’monument in the easterly line of Foundry Street, said 
point being three hundred four and seven-tenths (304 7%) feet 
distant southwardly from Swan Street, measuring on said Foundry 
Street ; thence runs southeastwardly by a curved line of twelve 
hundred ninety-one and nine-tenths (1,291 ;9,) feet radius, parallel 
with, and sixty-three (63) feet distant from, the most north- 
easterly rail of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad, two hundred 
twenty-seven and forty-five one-hundredths (227 ;45,) feet, to a 
point indicated by a stone monument; thence more eastwardly, 
parallel with Fourth Street, three hundred eighty-one (381) feet, 
to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly line of 
Federal Street ; it begins again at a point in the easterly line of 
said Federal Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
southwestwardiy from the southwesterly line of Fifth Street, meas- 
uring at right angles therewith; thence runs parallel with said 
Fifth Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant south- 
westwardly therefrom, to a point in the southeasterly line of F 
Street; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
Dorchester Street, two hundred fifty-one and seventeen one- 
hundredths (251 54%) feet distant southwestwardly from Fifth 
Street, measuring at right angles therewith, and passing through 
the face of the granite underpinning of Rose’s house standing on 
the westerly side of Dorchester Street. The northerly line of said 
Sixth Street begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the easterly line of H Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and 
sixty-eight one-hundredths (251 ;68,) feet southwardly from Fifth 
Street ; thence runs straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment in the westerly line of K Street, distant two hundred and 
fifty (250) feet southwardly from said Fifth Street; and thence 
parallel with, and two hundred ana fifty (250) feet distant from, 
said Fifth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Sixth Street begins at the south- 
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erly terminus of the easterly line of Foundry Street, at the distance 
of three hundred ninety and fourteen one-hundredths (890 744 
feet southwardly from Swan Street, measuring on the easterly line 
of said Foundry Street; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel 
with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described north- 
easterly lines from said Foundry Street to said Dorchester Street. 
The southerly line of said Sixth Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described northerly line from said 
H Street to low-water mark. 


TELEGRAPH STREET. 


The northerly line of Telegraph Street begins at a point in the 
westerly line of Old Harbor Street, distant five hundred sixteen 
and thirty-seven one-hundredths (516 53) feet southwardly from 
Dorchester Street, measuring on said westerly line; and thence 
runs straight to Dorchester Street, passing through the southeast- 
erly corner of Boyden’s wooden fence, said corner being indicated 
by a stone monument, and being two hundred sixty-two and fifty- 
seven one-hundredths (262 ;=57,) feet distant southwardly from Dor- 
chester Street, measuring on the westerly line of Mercer Street. 

The southerly line of said Telegraph Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line, and 
extends from said Old Harbor Street to Dorchester Street. 


SEVENTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Seventh Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Federal Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet southwestwardly from the southwesterly line of Sixth Street, 
measuring at right angles therewith ; thence runs parallel with, and 
two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant southwestwardly from, the 
said southwesterly line of Sixth Street to the southeasterly line of 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of 
F Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and thirty-four one-hun- 
dredths (251 534;) feet southwestwardly from Sixth Street; and 
thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
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Street, distant two hundred fifty and fifteen one-hundredths (250 
zo’) feet southwestwardly from said Sixth Street, measuring at 
right angles therewith. The northerly line of said Seventh Street 
begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in the easterly 
line of G Street, at a distance of eight hundred and fifty-two (852) 
feet southwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs straight to a 
point indicated by a stone monument in the easterly line of H 
Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from 
Sixth Street; and thence parallel with, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet from, said Sixth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of said Seventh Street 
are parallel with, and fifty feet distant from, the said northeasterly 
and northerly lines, and extend from said Federal Street to Dor- 
chester Street, and from said G Street to low-water mark. 


THOMAS STREET. 


The inner line of Thomas Street is defined and marked upon the 
ground by the centre line of the iron fence surrounding the Reser- 
voir and Park, and delineated on the accompanying plan. The 
outer line of the said street is also shown on the said plan by dis- 
tances measured from the centre line of the said fence. 


BAXTER STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Baxter Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred and thirty-six 
and twenty-one one-hundredths (136 71) feet southwestwardly 
from Seventh Street ; and thence runs southeastwardly in a straight 
line to a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant one 
hundred thirty-nine and eighteen one-hundredths (139 7%) feet 
southwestwardly from said Seventh Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Baxter Street is parallel with, 
and thirty (30) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from said D Street to said E Street. 
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EIGHTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Eighth Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred and fourteen 
(114) feet southwestwardly from Baxter Street; thence runs 
southeastwardly parallel with said Baxter Street, two hundred 
ninety-nine and forty one-hundredths (299 34%) feet; thence a 
little more southwardly, at an angle of one hundred seventy-three 
degrees twenty-nine minutes and thirty seconds (173° 29’ 30”), 
two hundred thirteen and thirty-three one-hundredths (213 74% 
feet, to a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant one 
hundred thirty-eight and thirteen one-hundredths (138 34%,) feet 
southwestwardly from said Baxter Street; thence continues in 
the same direction to a point in the northwesterly line of Dor- 
chester Street, distant four hundred eleven and thirty-three one- 
hundredths (411 533,) feet southwestwardly from Seventh Street, 
measuring on the line of said Dorchester Street. It begins again 
at a point in the southeasterly line of said Dorchester Street, 
indicated by a stone monument, being the westerly corner of the 
brick underpinning of George W. Tuckerman’s house; thence 
runs southeastwardly to a point indicated by a stone monument, 
distant fifty-four and twenty one-hundredths (54 29,) feet west- 
wardly from Gates Street, and five hundred seventy-nine and 
eighty-one one-hundredths (579 =8;) feet southwestwardly from 
Telegraph Street ; thence the northerly line of said Eighth Street 
runs eastwardly to a point indicated by a stone monument at the 
southerly end of the westerly line of said Gates Street; and 
thence continues in the same direction to a point in the westerly 
line of Old Harbor Street, distant five hundred and seventy-one 
(571) feet southwardly from Telegraph Street, measuring on the 
said westerly line of Old Harbor Street. It begins again at a 
point in the easterly line of said Old Harbor Street, where the 
said easterly line would be intersected by a line drawn parallel 
with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, the 
portion of Seventh Street lying between G and K streets; thence 
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runs parallel with the aforesaid portion of Seventh Street, and two 
hundred and fifty (250) feet distant therefrom, to a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the westerly line of said K Street; and 
thence parallel with Seventh Street, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet southwardly therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Eighth Street, for a distance of 
two hundred seventy-eight and forty-five one-hundredths (278 54% 
feet southeastwardly from D Street, is parallel with, and thirty- 
seven and seventy one-hundredths (87 7,9,) feet distant from, the 
first above-described portion of the northeasterly line; thence to 
said Dorchester Street, it is parallel with, and forty (40) feet 
distant from, the second above-described portion of the said north- 
easterly line; and from said Dorchester Street to low-water mark, 
- the southwesterly and southerly lines are parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet from, the above-described northeasterly and northerly 
lines between said Dorchester Street and low-water mark. 


NINTH STREET. 


The northerly line of Ninth Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of H Street, distant two 
hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from Eighth Street ; and 
thence runs eastwardly, parallel with said Eighth Street, to low- 
water mark. 

The southerly line of said Ninth Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described northerly line, and 
extends from said H Street to low-water mark. 


SULLIVAN STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Sullivan Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred twenty and 
eighty-six one-hundredths (120 85) feet southwestwardly from 
Eighth Street ; thence runs southeastwardly at an angle of ninety- 
five degrees forty-four minutes and thirty seconds (95° 44’ 30”) 
with D Street,—said angle being turned from northeastwardly 
to southeastwardly,—three hundred six and ninety one-hun- 
dredths (306 5%) feet; thence deflects eighteen minutes (18’) 
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southwardly, and runs eastwardly parallel with, and one hundred 
and fifty (150) feet distant from, said Eighth Street to Dor- 
chester Street. It begins again at a point in the southeasterly 
line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred and seventy (170) 
feet at right angles from Eighth Street; and thence runs south- 
eastwardly and eastwardly parallel with, and oye hundred and 
seventy (170) feet distant from, said Eighth Street to Old Harbor 
Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Sullivan Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line; and the southerly line is parallel with, and forty (40) feet 
distant from, the above-described northerly line; and they extend 
from D Street to Old Harbor Street. 


VALE STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Vale Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred and 
seventy (170) feet southwestwardly at right angles from Sullivan 
Street; thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and one hun- 
dred and seventy (170) feet distant from, said Sullivan Street to 
Lowland Street; and thence continues in the same direction to 
Old Harbor Street extended. 

The southwesterly line of said Vale Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from Dorchester Street to Old Harbor Street. 


NEWMAN STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Newman Street begins at a point in 
the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred 
and fifty (150) feet southwestwardly at right angles from Vale 
Street; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and one 
hundred and fifty (150) feet distant from, said Vale Street to 
Lowland Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Newman Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from Dorchester Street to Lowland Street. 
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MIDDLE STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Middle Street begins at a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
Street, distant sixty-six and forty-two one-hundredths (66;42;) feet 
northeastwardly from the range of the northeasterly side of the 
main portion of the Ticknor School House, standing on the opposite 
side of said Middle Street ; thence runs northwestwardly two hun- 
dred sixty-four and ninety-seven one-hundredths (264,87) feet to 
a point indicated by a stone monument; thence turns more west- 
wardly at an angle of one hundred sixty-four degrees fifty-six 
minutes and twenty-two seconds, (164° 56’ 22”,) and runs three 
hundred sixty-two and eighty-five one-hundredths (362-835,) feet, 
to a point indicated by a stone monument; and thence still more 
westwardly at an angle of one hundred sixty-five degrees fifty-nine 
minutes and forty-five seconds, (165° 59’ 45”,) two hundred fifty- 
nine and seven one-hundredths (259;3,) feet, to a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of Federal street. 

The southwesterly line of said Middle Street is parallel with, 
and thirty (30) feet distant southwestwardly from, the above- 
described northeasterly line and extends from Dorchester Street to 
Federal Street. 


VINTON STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Vinton Street begins at a point 
in the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, indicated by a. 
stone monument, — said point being fifteen and ninety-eight one- 
hundredths (15,88;) feet northeastwardly from the range of the 
northeasterly line of Middle Street ; thence runs southeastwardly four 
hundred eighty-three and forty one-hundredths (483,;4°5) feet, to a 
point indicated by a stone monument; thence turns at an angle of 
one hundred fifty-one degrees and thirty minutes, (151° 30/,) and 
runs more eastwardly, one hundred seventy-five and ten one-hun- 
dredths (175;1,9,) feet, to the northwesterly line of the Old Colony 
and Newport Railroad. 

The southwesterly line of said Vinton Street is parallel with, 
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and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from Dorchester Street to the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad. 


EMERSON STREET. 


Emerson Street begins on Third Street, between G and H streets, 
and runs southeastwardly, — crossing H and I streets, Broadway, 
Fourth, K and L streets, —to M Street at the corner of Fourth 
Street, as delineated on the accompanying plan. 


BALDWIN STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Baldwin Street begins at a point in 
' the northwesterly line of A Street, distant one hundred sixty- 
nine and fifty one-hundredths (169 5°.) feet northwardly from 
First Street, measuring on said line of A Street; and thence 
runs northwestwardly, two hundred and thirty-eight (238) feet, to 
-a point in the easterly line of Granite Street, distant one hundred 
and ninety and thirty-three one-hundredths (190 ;33,) feet north- 
wardly from First Street, measuring on said line of Granite 
Street. , 

The northeasterly line of said Baldwin Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above described southwesterly 
line and extends from.A Street to Granite Street. 


4% 


RICHARDS STREET. 
_ The southwesterly line of Richards Street begins at a point in 
the northwesterly line of A Street, distant one hundred and sixty 
(160) feet northwardly from Baldwin Street; and thence runs 
northwestwardly, parallel with said Baldwin Street; two hundred 
and thirty-eight (238) feet to Granite Street. 

The northeasterly line of said Richards Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above described southwesterly 
line, and extends from A Street to Granite Street. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON AVENUE. — 


The stuthwesterly line of Mount Washington Avenue begins at 
a point in the southeasterly line of Granite Street, distant thirteen 
hundred forty-six and eighty one-hundredths (1,346 +%9%,) feet 
northeastwardly from First Street, measuring on said line of 
Granite Street; and thence runs northwestwardly, parallel with 
West Broadway, three hundred fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (351 5°) feet, to the Harbor Line on the easterly side of 
Fort Point channel, being the point where the said harbor line is 
intersected by the southerly side of the bridge crossing said 
channel. 

The northeasterly line of said avenue is parallel with, and sixty- 
two (62) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, 
and extends from the southeasterly line of Granite .Street to the 
Harbor Line. 


STREET NOT NAMED. 


Five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mount. 
Washington Avenue. 

The southwesterly line of said street. begins at a point in’ the 
Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, dis- 
tant five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly from Mount 
Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said avenue ; 
and thence runs southeastwardly, parallel with said avenue, to the 
southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the Bos- 
ton Wharf Company. : 

The northeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and fifty | 
(50) feet distant from, the above described southwesterly line, and 
extends from the Harbor Line to the said southeasterly boundary 
line. 


STREET NOT NAMED. 


| 
Eight hundred and fifty (850) feet northeastwardly of Mount 
Washington Avenue. ¢ 
The southwesterly line of said street begins at a point in the 
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Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, dis- 
tant eight hundred and fifty (850) feet northeastwardly from Mt. 
Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said avenue; 
and thence runs southeastwardly, parallel with said avenue, to the 
southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the Bos- 
ton Wharf Company. 

The northeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, and 
extends from the Harbor Line to said southeasterly boundary line. 


EASTERN AVENUE. 


The southwesterly line of Eastern Avenue begins at a point in 
the Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, 
distant eleven hundred and fifty (1,150) feet northeastwardly from 
Mt. Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said 
avenue ; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with said avenue 
to the southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the 
Boston Wharf Company. 

The northeasterly line of said Eastern Avenue is parallel with, 
and one hundred (100) feet distant from, the above-described 
southwesterly line; and extends from the Harbor Line to the said 
_ southeasterly boundary line. 


E STREET. 


The northwesterly line of E Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument marked ‘ E” in the northeasterly line of 
_ Sullivan Street ; thence runs northeastwardly at an angle of ninety 
degrees eight. minutes and forty-five seconds (90° 8’ 45”) with said 
‘Sullivan Street, —said angle being turned from northwestwardly, 
to northeastwardly, — one hundred and fifty (150) feet to Eighth 
Street ; it begins again at a point in the southwesterly line of said 
Eighth Street, distant four and seventy-one one-hundredths (4 +45 
feet northwestwardly from the northeasterly termination of the last 
described line, and runs northeastwardly, at an angle turned from 
northwestwardly to northeastwardly of eighty-three degrees twenty- 
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two minutes and fifteen seconds (83° 22’ 15’) with Eighth Street, in 
a straight line, passing through the southeasterly face of the granite 
foundation of the Bigelow School House fence on the northeast- 
erly side of Fourth Street; thence through a point fifty and three 
one-hundredths (50 ;35) feet northwestwardly from the southerly 
corner of the granite foundation of the Lyceum Building fence, 
standing near the northeasterly side of Broadway, and thence to 
low-water mark, in such direction as to cut twenty-three one-hun- 
dredths (,23,) of a foot on the brick work of the house standing on 
the southwesterly side of Second Street. 

The southeasterly line of E Street is parallel with, and forty (40) 
feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, between 
Sullivan and Eighth Streets; and parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant therefrom, from Eighth Street to low-water mark. 


LARK STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Lark Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant two hundred eighty- 
three and sixty-two one-hundredths (283 -§2,) feet southeastwardly 
from E Street; and thence runs southwestwardly at an angle of 
eighty-nine degrees forty-four minutes and thirteen seconds (89° 
44’ 13’) with Eighth Street, said angle being turned from south- 
eastwardly to southwestwardly, one hundred and fifty (150) feet, 
to Sullivan Street. | 

The southeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and thirty 
(30) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, and 
extends from Eighth Street to Sullivan Street. 


F STREET. 


The northwesterly line of F Street begins at a point in the north- 
easterly line of Eighth Street, distant four hundred ninety-six 
and seventy-three one-hundredths (496 7%%,) feet southeastwardly 
from E Street, measuring on the line of said Eighth Street; 
thence runs northeastwardly straight to a point in the north- 
easterly line of Seventh Street, distant four hundred ninety-five 
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and fifty one-hundredths (495 59;) feet southeastwardly from 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line 
of Fifth Street, distant fifty (50) feet northwestwardly from 
the brick underpinning of T. C. George’s house, and also four 
hundred ninety-eight and sixty-seven one-hundredths (498 => 
feet southeastwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of Fourth Street, distant fifty (50) feet 
northwestwardly from the basement of Joshua Turner’s house, 
and five hundred and seventy-six one-hundredths (500 55%) feet 
southeastwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point in 
the northeasterly line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet north- 
westwardly from the northwesterly face of the stone base of the 
fence of Dr. Jonathan Mann’s estate, and five hundred one and 
thirty-seven one-hundredths (501 53%) feet southeastwardly from 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line of 
First Street, distant five hundred and one (501) feet southeast- 
wardly from E Street; and thence straight parallel with said E 
Street to low-water mark. 

The southeasterly line of F Street is parallel with the above- 
described northwesterly line, and fifty feet distant therefrom, from 
Eight Street to low-water mark. 


D STREET. 


The southeasterly line of D Street begins at a point in the north- 
easterly line of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad; thence 
runs northeastwardly in a straight line, passing through a point 
in the northeasterly line of Sullivan Street, distant five hundred 
five and twenty one-hundredths (505 29;) feet northwestwardly 
from E Street, to a point in the northeasterly line of Seventh 
Street, distant five hundred nine and fifty one-hundredths (509 589, 
feet northwestwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fifth Street, distant five hundred 
three and fifty one-hundredths (503 =59;) feet northwestwardly 
from said E Street, measuring on the line of said Fifth Street ; 
thence straight to a point in the northeasterly line of Fourth 
Street, distant five hundred two and thirty-seven one-hundredths 
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(502 =37,) feet northwestwardly from E Street; thence straight to 
the westerly corner of the building known as ‘‘ Cumston’s Block,” 
on the northeasterly side of Broadway, distant five hundred three 
and fifty-three one-hundredths (503 +53) feet northwestwardly 
from E Street; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line 
of Second Street, distant five hundred three and sixty-six one- 
hundredths (503 -§6) feet northwestwardly from said E Street, 
and passing along the face of the stone basement of the house on 
the southwesterly side of said Second Street; and thence straight 
parallel with, and five hundred three and sixty-six one-hundredths 
(503 55°) feet northwestwardly from, said E Street to low-water 
mark. 

The ey, ae line of said D Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the Old Colony and Newport Railroad to low-water 
mark. 


C STREET. 


The southeasterly line of C Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the former boundary line between Boston 
and Dorchester; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight line 
through a point four hundred ninety-seven and sixteen one-hun- 
dredths (497 51%) feet northwestwardly from D Street, measuring 
on the northeasterly line of Seventh Street, to the southerly 
corner of Felton’s Distillery on the northeasterly side of Fifth 
Street, said corner being five hundred and three (503) feet north- 
westwardly from said D Street; thence straight to the northerly 
corner of ‘* Collamore’s Block,” on the southwesterly side of Broad- 
way, distant five hundred two and eighty-four one-hundredths 
(502 =84,) feet northwestwardly from D Street; thence to the west- 
erly face of a stone monument, distant five hundred one and thirty- 
six one-hundredths (501 -°,8,) feet northwestwardly from D Street, 
measuring on the southwesterly side of Third Street; thence to 
a point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of 
Second Street, distant five hundred (500) feet northwestwardly 
from said D Street; and’ thence parallel with said D Street, and 
five hundred (500) feet distant therefrom, to low-water mark. 
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The northwesterly line of said C Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the aforesaid boundary line between Boston and 
Dorchester to low-water mark. 


B STREET. 


The southeasterly line of B Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of Seventh Street; distant five hundred seven 
and nine one-hundredths (507 +85) feet northwestwardly from C 
Street; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight line to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred 
five and thirteen one-hundredths (505 43,) feet northwestwardly 
from said C Street; thence straight to a point in the northeasterly 
line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the 
corner of ‘‘ Jenkins’ Block,” and five hundred four and twenty- 
seven one-hundredths (504 =2,) feet northwestwardly from said 
C Street; thence straight to a point in the southerly line of First 
Street, distant five hundred and eighty-seven one-hundredths (500 
8/5) feet northwestwardly from said C Street ; and thence parallel 
with C Street, and five hundred and eighty-seven one-hundredths 
(500 58,5) feet distant therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The northwesterly line of B Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above described southeasterly line, and ex- 
tends from Seventh Street to low-water mark. 


A STREET (Southwesterly of First Street). 


The southeasterly line of A Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of Fifth Street, distant five hundred fourteen 
and seventy one-hundredths (514 7°,) feet northwestwardly from 
B Street, said point being on the northwesterly face of the Old 
Franklip Bank Building ; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight 
line to a point indicated by a stone monument in the northeasterly 
line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the 
face of the brick building lately owned by the heirs of Elisha 
Goodnow, and five hundred seventeen and fifty one-hundredths 
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(517 =59,) feet northwestwardly from said B Street; thence straight 
through a point in the northeasterly line of Third Street, distant 
five hundred eighteen and eighty one-hundredths (518 =89,) feet 
northwestwardly from said B Street, and continues in the same 
direction to a point indicated by a stone monument in the south- 
easterly line of First Street. 

The northwesterly line of said A Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the before-described southeasterly line, 
and extends from Fifth Street to First Street. 


A STREET (northeasterly of First Street). 


The northwesterly line of A Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of First Street, distant sixty-two and twenty- 
five one-hundredths (62 ;%,°,) feet northwestwardly from the above 
described southeasterly line of A Street extended, measuring on 
the line of said First Street; thence runs northeastwardly three 
hundred sixty-nine and fifty one-hundredths (869 =.) feet to a 
point in the southwesterly line of Richards Street, distant two 
hundred and thirty-eight (238) feet southeastwardly from Granite 
Street, measuring on the line of said Richards Street; thence a 
- little more eastwardly to a point in the northeasterly line of East- 
ern Avenue, distant five hundred and fifty (550) feet northwest- 
wardly from the above described southeasterly line of A Street ex- 
tended, measuring on the line of said avenue; and thence parallel 
with the above described southeasterly line of A Street extended, 
to the line of the limit of solid structures. 

The southeasterly line of said A Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above described northwesterly line, and 
extends from said First Street to said line of the limit of solid 
structures. 


ERIE STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Erie Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of the street hereinbefore described as being 
five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mt. Washington 
Avenue, where the southeasterly line of A Street extended would 
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intersect; thence runs northeastwardly in the same direction as 
the said line of A Street to the southeasterly line of lands or flats 
of*the Boston Wharf Company. 

The northwesterly line of said Erie Street is parallel with, and 
fifty feet distant from, the above described southeasterly line and 
extends from the said street hereinbefore described as being five 
hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mt. Washington 
Avenue, to the line of the limit of solid structures, so called. 


GRANITE STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Granite Street begins at a point 
in the northeasterly line of Second Street, distant one hundred 
fifty-three and fifty-three one-hundredths (153 553,) feet westwardly 
from A Street, measuring on the line of said Second Street; 
and. thence runs northeastwardly, one hundred eighty and forty- 
five one-hundredths (180 54%) feet, to a point in the southwest- 
erly line of First Street, distant two hundred thirty-two (232) 
feet westwardly from said A Street, measuring on the line of 
said First Street. It begins again at a point in the northeast- 
erly line of First Street, distant two hundred thirty-eight and 
ninety-two one-hundredths (238,82,) feet westwardly from A Street, 
measuring on the line of said First Street; thence runs northeast- 
wardly, passing through a point fifty (50) feet distant south- 
eastwardly from the easterly corner of the stone foundation of 
Adams’ Sugar Refinery, eight hundred and twelve (812) feet; 
thence a little more eastwardly, five hundred thirty-four and 
eighty one-hundredths (534 ,89,) feet, to a point in the south- 
westerly line of Mt. Washington Avenue, distant three hundred 
fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hundredths (351 =5%,) feet from the 
Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, 
measuring on the said southeasterly line of said avenue. It be- 
gins again at a point in the northeasterly line of the street here- 
inbefore described as being five hundred and fifty (550) feet north- 
eastwardly of Mt. Washington Avenue, distant three hundred 
fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hundredths (3851 =§,5) feet south- 

eastwardly from the Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort 
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Point Channel, measuring on a line parallel with Mt. Washington 
Avenue ; and thence runs northeastwardly, parallel with said Har- 
bor Line, to the line of the limit of solid structures. ~ 

The northwesterly line of Granite Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described southeasterly line, 
and extends from Second Street to Mount Washington Avenue, 
and from the said street which is five hundred and fifty (550) feet 
northeastwardly of Mt. Washington Avenue to said line of the 
limit of solid structures. 


FEDERAL STREET. 


The easterly line of Federal Street begins at a point in the 
harbor line on the southerly side of Fort Point Channel, distant 
twenty and sixty one-hundredths (20 58°) feet eastwardly from 
the outer face of the bridge railing of the Federal Street Bridge ; 
thence runs straight southwestwardly three hundred forty-eight and 
fifty-three one-hundredths (348 =53,) feet, to a point indicated by a 
stone monument; the said line being the same line which was es- 
tablished by an Order of the Board of Aldermen, passed June 6th, 
1868; thence runs straight a little more eastwardly, ninety-three 
and seven one-hundredths (93 +35) feet, to the southwesterly 
corner of Hennessey’s Building, standing on the northeasterly 
corner of First Street. It begins again at a point indicated by a 
stone monument on the westerly face of the wooden building, 
standing near the southeasterly line of said First Street, distant 
one foot and eighty-six one-hundredths (1 ,8°,) southwardly from 
the northwesterly corner of said building, and seven hundred four 
and twenty-eight one-hundredths (704 -28,) feet westwardly from 
Granite Street; thence runs straight to the southwesterly corner 
of the brick building known as ‘ Thatcher’s Block,” standing on 
the northeasterly line of Broadway, and five hundred eight and 
twenty-seven one-hundredths (508 =2,%,) feet northwestwardly from 
A Street; thence crosses by the northwesterly end of said Broad- 
way, to a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant fifty-nine 
and twelve one-hundredths (59 ;%;) feet eastwardly at a right 
angle from the brick building known as the Mechanics’ Bank 
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Building ; thence straight to the southwesterly corner of Melvin 
Lord’s brick building, on the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, — 
said corner being two hundred fifty-nine and forty-two one- 
hundredths (259 42;) feet northwestwardly from <A Street; 
thence crosses Fourth Street to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment in the southwesterly line of said Fourth Street, distant 
two hundred fourteen and seventy-five one-hundredths (214 74%; 
feet northwestwardly from A Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of A Street, distant two hundred 
thirty-seven and eighty-eight one-hundredths (237 ;88,) feet south- 
westwardly from Fourth Street — said line passing along the faces 
of buildings belonging to Benjamin Leeds and Otis Simonds ; thence 
crosses by the ends of A Street and Fifth Street to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of said Fifth 
Street, distant five hundred and six (506) feet northwestwardly 
from B Street; thence straight to a point in the northeasterly line 
of Seventh Street, distant fifteen (15) feet northwestwardly from 
B Street; and thence straight through a point fifty-six (56) feet 
eastwardly from a stone monument in the boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester ; and passing through points indicated by 
stone monuments at the northeasterly line of Middle Street, and 
the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street. 

The westerly line of said Federal Street begins at a point at the 
southerly end of Federal Street Bridge, distant seventy (70) feet at 
right angles from the first point of beginning of the above-described 
easterly line; thence runs straight, two hundred twenty-two and 
ninety-five one-hundredths (222 -9,3,) feet, to a point in the north- 
westerly line of Foundry Street, distant eighty and eighty-seven 
one-hundredths (80 ;84) feet at right angles from the above-de- 
scribed easterly line; thence straight to the northeasterly corner 
of the Mechanics’ Bank Building; thence straight to a point in 
the southerly line of Fourth Street, distant fifty-nine and eighteen 
one-hundredths (59 +4.%,) feet at right angles from the above-de- 
scribed easterly line; thence straight to the southeasterly corner 
of Pray’s Building, standing on the northerly side of Swan Street ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument oppo- 
site, and sixty (60) feet distant at right angles from, the easterly 
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corner of said Federal Street and Seventh Street ; thence straight, 
parallel with, and sixty (60) feet distant from, the above-described 
easterly line between Seventh Street and the boundary line be- 
tween Boston and Dorchester, to said boundary line. 


FOUNDRY STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Foundry Street begins at a point in 
the westerly line of Federal Street, — being the second point re- 
ferred to in the description of said westerly line; thence runs 
southwardly along the said westerly line of Federal Street to the 
northeasterly line of First Street; thence northwestwardly along 
the said northeasterly line of First Street forty and eighty-five one- 
hundredths (40 583,) feet, to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment ; thence southwestwardly, two hundred twenty-two and seven- 
teen one-hundredths (222 31,%,) feet, to the easterly face of a stone 
post; thence a little more southwardly in a straight line to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, indicated by a stone 
monument standing in the said northeasterly line of said Fourth 
Street, and three hundred seventy-eight and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths (378 ;7,6,) feet distant from Federal Street, measuring on 
Fourth Street; thence crosses Fourth Street, and runs straight, 
passing through the southwesterly corner of the brick underpinning 
of Michael Foley’s house on the northerly side of Swan Street, — 
said corner being four hundred eighty-eight and eighty-eight one- 
hundredths (488 ;8,8,) feet northwestwardly from Federal Street, 
measuring on the line of said Swan Street, — to a point seventy- 
seven and twenty-eight one-hundredths (77 ,2:8,) feet southwest- 
wardly from said Swan Street, — said last mentioned point being 
indicated by a stone monument; thence turns and runs south- 
wardly, two hundred twenty-seven and forty-two one-hundredths 
(227 ,42;) feet, to Sixth Street; and thence continues in the same 
direction, eighty-five and forty-four one-hundredths (85 44,) feet, 
to the northeasterly line of land of the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad, being a line parallel with, and thirteen (13) feet east- 
wardly from, the most easterly rail of said railroad. 

The northwesterly line of Foundry Street begins at the point of 
beginning of the above-described southeasterly line; thence runs 
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southwestwardly to the easterly corner of the South Boston Iron 
Company’s brick building, being a point opposite, and fifty (50) 
feet distant northwestwardly from, the second described stone 
monument referred to in the description of the aforesaid southeast- 
erly line; thence parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant north- 
westwardly from, the above-described southeasterly line to the 
aforesaid easterly line of land of the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad, being a line parallel with and thirteen (13) feet east- 
wardly from the most easterly rail of said railroad. 


DORCHESTER STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, northwardly of 
Broadway, begins at a point in the northerly line of Broadway, dis- 
‘ tant thirty-two and fourteen one-hundredths (32 7445) feet eastward 
‘ly fromethe intersection of the northeasterly and northerly lines of 

said Broadway; thence runs northeastwardly to a point in the 
northerly line of Second Street, distant seven hundred forty- 
four and fifty-five one-hundredths (744 -§,3;) feet southeastwardly 
from F Street —said point being the southeasterly corner of the 
brick underpinning of the old brewery building standing on said 
Second Street; and thence straight passing two one-hundredths 
(+25) of a foot southeastwardly from the northeasterly corner of 
the brick underpinning of L. Candler’s house, standing on the 
southerly side of First Street, to the westerly side of I Street. 
The northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street, southwestwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point in the southwesterly line of said 
_ Broadway, distant six hundred seventy and sixty-three one- 
hundredths (670 ;53,) feet southeastwardly from F Street; thence 
runs through the southeasterly corner of the brick building at 
the corner of said Dorchester Street and Broadway and a point 
indicated by a stone monument in the northeasterly line of Fourth 
“Street, to the stone base of the fence belonging to Martin L. 
Whicher on the southwesterly corner of said Dorchester Street 
and Fifth Street — said corner being four hundred eighty-three and 
twenty-five one-hundredths (483 -25;) feet southeastwardly from F 
Street; thence straight to the corner of the stone underpinning of 
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Rose’s house — said corner being four hundred eight and thirty 
one-hundredths (408 ,3°,;) feet southeastwardly from F Street, 
measuring on the northerly line of Sixth Street; thence straight, 
passing through a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
northeasterly line of Seventh Street, to the stone foundation of 
the brick building on the southwesterly corner of said Dorches- 
ter Street and Seventh Street distant three hundred three and 
thirty one-hundredths (803 589) feet southeastwardly from F 
Street; thence by the southeasterly face of a stone post, 
(formerly of the gate-way to the Cemetery Lot, so called), two 
hundred twenty-nine and eighty one-hundredths (229 ,89,) feet 
from Seventh Street; thence deflects eastwardly and runs one 
hundred eighty-one and fifty-three one-hundredths .(181 5,3, 
feet, to a point in the northeasterly line of Eighth Street, 
distant two hundred eighteen and fifty one-hundredths (218 
ior) feet southeastwardly from F Street. It begins again at 
a point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly 
line of Eighth Street, distant four hundred seventy-seven and 
ten one-hundredths (477 71°;) feet southeastwardly from Lark 
Street; thence runs southwestwardly to a point indicated by a 


stone monument in the southwesterly line of Sullivan Street, . 


distant seven hundred eighty-six and ninety one-hundredths (786 
=2°5) feet southeastwardly from the southeasterly line of E Street 
extended ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment, about sixteen feet southwestwardly from the southwesterly 
end of a block of wooden buildings known as Dorchester Block ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a hole drilled in the 
stone abutment on the northeasterly side of the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad; thence across said railroad to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the westerly liné of a private 
way called Tuckerman Street; thence more westwardly straight, to 
the face of the wall at the southeasterly corner of the estate 
belonging to Robert Hussey and Stephen Forbush; thence a little 
more westwardly by the face of the wall as now built to Federal 
Street; thence across Federal Street to a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the westerly line thereof; thence turns and runs 
southwestwardly straight to a point indicated by a stone monument 
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in the northeasterly line of a private way, called Ellery Street; 
thence southwestwardly by curved lines as indicated upon the ac- 
companying plan, herewith submitted, to the boundary line be- 
tween Boston and Dorchester. 

The southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, northeastwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point in the northerly line of Broad- 
way, distant two hundred seven and ninety one-hundredths (207 
£25) feet westwardly from G Street; thence runs by a curved line 
of ten feet radius — said curved line being tangent to Broadway— 
twenty-three and four one-hundredths (23 ;$>) feet, toa point dis- 
tant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the above-described 
northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, between Broadway and 
Third Street; and thence northeastwardly, parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, to — 
the westerly side of I Street. 

The southeasterly line of said Dorchester Street, southwestwardly 
ef Broadway, begins at a point indicated by a stone monument 
in the southerly line of Broadway, distant eighty and fifty-five one- 
hundredths (80 55,°,) feet from the southwesterly corner of said Dor- 
chester Street and said Broadway; thence runs southwestwardly 
to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly line of 
Old Harbor Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone 
monument in the westerly line of Gates Street; thence straight, 
passing through a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
westerly line of Mercer Street, to a point in the line dividing the 
estates of Stanley Gore and the Heirs of Thomas Bates — said last 
mentioned point being distant eighty (80) feet from the above- 
described northwesterly line, southwesterly of Seventh Street; 
thence by the stone wall, house and fence, as they now stand, to 
Telegraph Street; thence straight to the brick underpinning of 
the house on the northeasterly side of Eighth Street, distant 
eighty and thirty-three one-hundredths (80 ,%3,;) feet from the 
northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street. It begins again ata 
point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of 
Eighth Street, distant fifty-eight and fifty-six one-hundredths (58 
jo°y) feet southeastwardly from the northwesterly line of said Dor- 
chester Street ; thence runs southwestwardly sixty and twenty-five © 
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one-hundredths (60 ;25,) feet toa point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument 
in the northeasterly line of Newman Street, said point being forty- 
nine and eighty-five one-hundredths (49 ,85,) feet distant from the 
above described northwesterly line ; thence to a point in the north- 
easterly side of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad distant 
fifty-one and thirty one-hundredths (51 539,) feet at right angles 
from the above-described northwesterly line at this place ; thence 
straight to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly 
line of a private way, called Jenkins Street, distant fifty-four and 
eleven one-hundredths (54 5) feet from the northwesterly line of 
said Dorchester Street; thence straight to a point indicated by a 
stone monument near the easterly line of a private way, called 
Rogers Street, distant fifty (50) feet from the above-described 
northerly line ; thence parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from 
the above-described northwesterly line to Federal Street — the line 
at said Federal Street being indicated by a stone monument ; thence 
across Federal Street to a point in the westerly line thereof, distant 
sixty (60) feet at right angles from the above described north- 
westerly line of said Dorchester Street; thence parallel with and 
sixty (60) feet distant from said northwesterly line to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument opposite the northeasterly side of a 
private way, called Ellery Street ; and thence to the boundary line 
between Boston and Dorchester by curved lines, as shown on the 
plan herewith submitted — said last-mentioned lines being indica- 
ted upon the ground by stone monuments at various points, as 
shown on said plan. 


OLD HARBOR STREET. 


The westerly line of Old Harbor Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant forty-five and six- 
ty-four one-hundredths (45 ,&$;) feet northeastwardly from the 
southwesterly line of Fifth Street produced, measuring on the said 
northeasterly line of Dorchester Street; and thence runs straight 
to the former divison line between Dorchester and Boston, passing 
through points indicated by stone monuments at the southerly 
lines of Telegraph and Eighth Streets, and the northerly line of 
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Sullivan Street — the said northwesterly line where it crosses the 
northerly line of Eighth Street is distant eight hundred ninety-one 
and forty-eight one-hundredths (891 34%,) feet westwardly from G 
Street. 

The easterly line of said Old Harbor Street is parallel with and 
fifty (50) feet distant from the above-described westerly line, and 
extends from said Dorchester Street to said former division line 
between Boston and Dorchester. 


GATES STREET. 


The easterly line of Gates Street begins at a point in the south- 
easterly line of Dorchester Street at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy (170) feet westwardly at right angles from Old Harbor 
Street ; and thence runs southwardly parallel with Old Harbor 
Street to Eighth Street. 

The westerly line of said Gates Street is parallel with, and forty 
(40) feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and ex- 
tends from Dorchester Street to Eighth Street. 


MERCER STREET. 


The easterly line of Mercer Street begins at a point in the south- 
easterly line of Dorchester Street at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy (170) feet westwardly at right angles from Gates 
Street; thence runs southwardly parallel with Gates Street to 
the southerly line of Telegraph Street; and thence straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Eighth Street, distant one hundred 
seventy-two and twenty-five one-hundredths (172 -25,) feet west- 
wardly at right angles from said Gates Street. 

The westerly line of said Mercer Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above described easterly line, and 
extends from said Dorchester Street to said Eighth Street. 


LOWLAND STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Lowland Street begins at a point in 
the southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant six hundred eighty- 
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three and thirty-nine one-hundredths (683 ,%8,) feet southeast- 
wardly from Dorchester Street ; and thence runs southwestwardly, 
passing through a point in the southwesterly line of Newman 
Street distant eight hundred eight and eighty-five one-hundredths 
(808 -8,°,) feet southeastwardly from said Dorchester Street, meas- 
uring on the said southwesterly line, to a private way called 
Jenkins Street. 

_ The southeasterly line of Lowland Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly 
line, and extends from Eighth Strect to Jenkins Street. 


KNOWLTON STREET. 


The easterly line of Knowlton Street begins at a point in the 
southerly line of Telegraph Street, distant one hundred seventy- 
seven and sixteen one-hundredths (177 +48) feet westwardly from 
Mercer Street, measuring on the southerly line of said Telegraph 
Street ; and thence runs southwestwardly to a point in the northerly 
line of Eighth Street, distant one hundred eighty and six one- 
hundredths (180 +) feet at right angles from said Mercer Street. 

The westerly line of Knowlton Street is parallel with and thirty 
(30) feet distant from the above-described easterly line, and ex- 
tends from said Telegraph Strect to said EHighth Street. 


NATIONAL STREET. 


The westerly line of National Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, at the distance of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four (174) feet eastwardly at right angles from 
Old Harbor Street ; and thence runs southwardly parallel with, and 
one hundred and seventy-four (174) feet eastwardly from, Old 
Harbor Street to Thomas Street. 

The easterly line of National Street is parallel with, and thirty 
(30) feet distant from, the aforesaid westerly line, and extends 
from Fourth Street to said Thomas Street. 
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ATLANTIC STREET. 


The westerly line of Atlantic Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of Fourth Street, distant eighty (80) feet east- 
wardly from, and at right angles with, National Street; and 
thence runs parallel with, and eighty (80) feet distant from, said 
National Street to Thomas Street. 

The easterly line of Atlantic Street is parallel with, and forty- 
four (44) feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and 
extends from said Fourth Street to said Thomas Street. 


K STREET. 


The westerly line of K Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly side of First Street, distant six 
hundred and twenty-four (624) feet eastwardly from the westerly 
face of the stone foundation of the Bay State Iron Company’s 
counting room, measuring on the said southerly line of First Street ; 
thence runs southwardly straight to a point indicated by a stone 
monument at the southerly side of Broadway ; and thence straight 
to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay, passing through points in- 
dicated by stone monuments, at Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. The westerly line of said K Street, northwardly of 
First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of First Street, 
where the above-described westerly line, southwardly of said First 
Street, extended northwardly intersects it; and thence runs north- 
wardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of said K Street is parallel with and fifty (50) 
feet distant from the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


I STREET. 


The easterly line of I Street, southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant six hundred 
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and twenty-four (624) feet westwardly from K Street; thence runs 
straight southwardly, passing through the westerly face of the 
stone foundation of the Bay State Iron Company’s counting-room, 
to the southwesterly corner of the brick underpinning of T. John- 
son’s store, on the northerly side of Broadway, distant six hundred 
twenty-four and seventeen one-hundredths (624 545) feet west- 
wardly from K Street; it begins again at a point in the southerly 
line of Broadway, distant six hundred forty-one and fifty-two one- 
hundredths (641 =°2,) feet westwardly from K Street ; thence runs 
southwardly straight to a point in the southerly line of Fourth 
Street, distant six hundred forty-one and sixty-six one-hundredths 
(641 =88,) feet westwardly from K Street; thence straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Sixth Street, distant six hundred 
thirty-nine and ten one-hundredths (639 1) feet westwardly from 
K Street; thence straight to a point in the northerly line of 
Eighth Street, distant six hundred and thirty-five (635) feet west- 
wardly from K Street; thence straight to a point in the northerly 
line of Ninth Street, distant six hundred thirty-three and sixty-one 
one-hundredths (633 ;81,) feet westwardly from said K Street; 
and thence parallel with said K Street to the Harbor Line in 
Dorchester Bay. The easterly line of said I Street, northwardly 
of First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of said First 
Street, distant six hundred and twenty-four (624) feet westwardly 
from K Street; and thence runs northwardly at right angles with 
said First Street to low-water mark. 

The westerly line of I Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described easterly line, and extends from 
said low-water mark to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


H STREET. 


The easterly line of H Street, southwardly of Broadway, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant three hundred 
and seventy-six (876) feet westwardly from I Street; and thence 
runs parallel with said I Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester 
Bay. The easterly line of H Street, northwardly of Broadway, 
begins at a point in the northerly line of Broadway, distant three 
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hundred ninety-three and nine one-hundredths (398 ;2.5) feet west- 
wardly from I Street; and thence runs northwardly through a 
point fifty (50) feet eastwardly from the southeasterly corner of 
Souther’s Brewery on the northerly side of Second Street straight 
to First Street. 

The westerly line of H Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described easterly line, and extends from 
First Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


G STREET. 


The easterly line of G Street begins at a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, 
distant six hundred seventy-nine and eighty-five one-hundredths 
(679 =8°;) feet westwardly from H Street; thence runs south- 
wardly, passing along the face of the water table of the house on 
the southerly line of Third Street, owned by the heirs of Seriah 
Stevens, to a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant fifty 
(50) fect eastwardly from the stone base of Everson’s fence, and 
six hundred and eighty (680) feet westwardly from H Street ; 
thence southwardly, two hundred and fifty (250) feet, to a point 
in the westerly face of the stone base of Lloyd Briggs’ fence 
at the northerly line of Fourth Street, distant six hundred and 
eighty and ninety one-hundredths (680 ;9°5) feet westwardly from 
H Street; thence to a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the southerly line of Fourth Street, distant six hundred and 
eighty (680) feet westwardly from H Street; thence to a point 
in the northerly line of Sixth Street extended westwardly from H 
Street, distant six hundred and eighty (680) feet westwardly from 
said H Street ; and thence straight, passing through a point in the 
northerly line of Eighth Street, distant six hundred eighty-two 
and sixty-two one-hundredths (682 582,) feet westwardly from H 
Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 

The westerly line of G Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant: from, the above-described easterly line from Dorchester 
Street to the northerly line of Fourth Street; thence crosses 
Fourth Street to a point in the southerly line thereof, distant 
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forty-nine (49) feet from the above-described easterly line; thence 
runs to a point in the northerly line of Sixth Street extended, 
distant fifty (50) feet from the aforesaid easterly line; and thence 
parallel with said easterly line, and fifty (50) feet distant there- 
from, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


LINDEN STREET. 


The easterly line of Linden Street begins at a point in the south- 
erly line of Fourth Street, distant one hundred and fifty-seven (157) 
feet westwardly from G Street, measuring on the said southerly 
line of Fourth Street; and thence runs southwardly parallel with 
G Street, three hundred twenty-eight and eighty-five one-hun- 
dredths (328 588,;) feet, to Thomas Street. | 

The westerly lme of Linden Street is parallel with, and forty 
(40) feet distant from, the above-described, easterly line, and 
extends three hundred thirteen and eight one-hundredths (813 
135) feet, from Fourth Street to Thomas Street. 


L STREET. 


The westerly line of L Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five 
hundred two and thirteen one-hundredths (502 +43,) feet eastwardly 
from K Street; thence runs in a southerly direction straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred 
two and nineteen one-hundredths (502 .418,) feet eastwardly from K 
Street ; thence to a point in the southerly line of Fourth Street, 
distant five hundred two and twenty-six one-hundredths (502 26 
feet eastwardly from K Street; and thence parallel with said K 
Street to the Harbor Line in Dochester Bay. .The westerly line 
of L. Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a point in the 
northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred two and 
eighteen one-hundredths (502 +4%,;) feet eastwardly trom K Street ; 
and thence runs northwardly at right angles with said First Street 
to low-water mark. 


The easterly line of L Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
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distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


-M STREET. 


The westerly line of M Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, five hundred 
(500) feet distant eastwardly, from L Street; and thence runs 
southwardly, parallel with, and five hundred (500) feet distant 
from, said L Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The 
westerly line of M Street, northwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
(500) feet eastwardly from L Street, and thence runs northwardly 
at right angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of M Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


N STREET. 


The westerly line of N Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant 
five hundred seven and sixty-seven one-hundredths (507 584) feet 
eastwardly from M Street; thence runs straight in a southerly 
direction, and parallel with said M Street, to a point in the north- 
erly line of Fourth Street; thence straight to a point in the 
southerly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred seven and 
fifty one-hundredths (507 =59,) feet eastwardly from said M Street ; 
and thence straight, passing through a point in the southerly 
line of Eighth Street, distant five hundred seven and six one- 
hundredths (507 ;8,) feet eastwardly from M Street to the Harbor 
Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of N Street, north- 
wardly of First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of 
First Street, distant five hundred seven and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (507 -°,4) feet eastwardly from M Street; and thence runs 
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northwardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water 
mark. 

The easterly line of N Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


O STREET. 


The westerly line of O Street, southwardly of First Street begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
and five (505) feet eastwardly from N Street; and thence runs in a 
southerly direction parallel with said N Street to the Harbor Line 
in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of O Street, northwardly of 
First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of First Street, 
distant five hundred and five (505) feet eastwardly from N Street ; 
and thence runs northwardly at right angles with First Street, to 
low-water mark. 

The easterly line of O Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Haybor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


P STREET. 


The westerly line of P Street southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
seven and twenty-six one-hundredths (507 ;2°,) feet eastwardly 
from O Street; thence runs parallel with O Street to the southerly 
line of Broadway ; thence to a point in the southerly line of Fourth 
Street, distant five hundred six and eighty-two one-hundredths 
(506 5§7,) feet from O Street; thence straight to a point in the 
northerly line of Sixth Street, distant five hundred and six and 
fifty one-hundredths (506 5%) feet from O Street, and thence par- 
allel with O Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The 
westerly line of P Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a 
point in the northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
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seven and twenty-six one-hundredths (507 328,) feet eastwardly 
from O Street; and thence runs northwardly at right angles with 
First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of said P Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


Q STREET. 


The westerly line of Q Street, southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
and one (501) feet eastwardly from P Street; and thence runs 
straight, passing through a point in the northerly line of Sixth 
Street, distant five hundred (500) feet eastwardly from P Street, 
to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of Q 
Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a point in a north- 
erly line of First Street, distant five hundred and one (501) feet 
eastwardly from P Street; and thence runs northwardly at right 
angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of Q Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark, on the northerly shore of South Boston, to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. | 


It is therefore hereby Ordered, That due notice be given to all 
parties interested that this Board intend to lay out the aforesaid 
streets according to the above-described boundary lines, as public 
streets or ways of the said city, and that Monday, the ninth day 
November, A. Dp. 1868, at four o’clock, p. M., is assigned as the time 
for hearing any objections which may be made thereto. 


City Clerk. 
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WOODEN BUILDINGS. 


1868. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 19, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


OUIeYe O Web O SON: 


In Board of Aldermen, October 19, 1868. 


The Committee on the Fire Department, who were instructed 
to obtain from the Board of Engineers of the Fire Department 
a statement of the number of wooden buildings erected in this 
city since the first of January, 1868, exceeding in size the lim- 
its prescribed by Statute, beg leave to transmit herewith a re- 
port from the Chief Engineer. 

It appears from this report that the number of wooden build- 
ings erected since the first of January last, and now in process 
of erection, within the city proper, is sixteen; in South Boston, 
‘wenty-five; at the Highlands, twenty-three. 

It is provided in Chapter 139 of the acts of the year 1835, 
that no wooden building of more than sixteen feet in height 
from the ground or foundation thereof, should be erected in the 
City of Boston, except under certain limitations and restrictions ; 
and it was made the duty of the Board of Engineers to cause 
suits to be commenced without delay against each and all who 
should violate the provisions of the law, and to prosecute the 
same to final judgment. 

It would appear from the number of wooden buildings which 
are constantly being erected, that no attempt is made to enforce 
the law at the present time, although the growth of the city, 
during the thirty-three years since the passage of the act, has 
made the necessity for its enforcement vastly greater. 

Under the provision of the Statute which we have quoted, it 
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is clearly the duty of the Fire Engineers to see to the enforce- 
ment of the law; and the Committee would respectfully recom- 
mend, that they be requested to give notice, that any person or 
persons erecting a wooden building contrary to the provisions 
of the Statute, will be proceeded against according to law. 
For the Committee, 
FRANCIS RICHARDS, 


Chairman. 


Fire DEPARTMENT OFFICE, 
Boston, October 1, 1868. 


To the Committee on Fire Department. 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your request, and in obe- 
dience to the order of the Board of Aldermen of August 34d, 
requesting the Board of Engineers to furnish a statement of the 
number of wooden buildings erected in this city, since the first 
of January last, contrary to the statute, and whether any such 
buildings are now in process of erection, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith the reports of the Assistant Engineers of the 
Fire Department, showing the number of wooden buildings in 
their respective districts, the. dimensions, location, etc., from 
which I have made the following condensed statement. 

JOHN 8. DAMRELL, 


Chief Engineer. 


Building, Nos. 45 and 47, Haverhill Street, corner of Travers ; 
covers 3,125 square feet; 36 feet high; erected in April; 3 stories. 


Building, No. 69 Charlestown Street; erected in April; covers 
4,025 square feet; 33 feet high; 3 stories. 


Dwelling House, corner of Commercial and Foster streets; 38 
feet high; commenced in May. 


Dwelling House, No. 293 North Street; 39 feet high; com- 
menced in May; 55 feet deep; 4 stories. 


Building, Nos. 91 and 93 Haverhill Street; covers 2535 square 
feet; 32 feet high; 3 stories. 
1* 
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Stables of Daniel Doherty, on Beverly Street, and Doherty & 
Co., on Medford Street; in process of erection. 


Buildings on Canal, Travers and Causeway streets; cover 
12,480 feet; length 480 feet, width 26 feet; owned by Boston & 
Maine Railroad Company; 15 feet posts. 


Building on Livingston Street, occupied for a stable, 57 by 25 ; 
covers 1,425 feet; 20 feet posts. 


Building on Taylor’s Wharf, used for,a coal shed, 120 by 50; 
covers 6,000 feet; 18 feet posts. 


Buildings on the corner of Merrimac and Chardon streets, 60 
by 40; cover 2,400 feet; used for stores and tenements; 3 
stories. 


Building, No. 84 Chardon Street, 64 by 29; covers 1,856 fect; 
24 feet posts; occupied for the storage of coal oils, blacksmith’s, 
carpenter’s and paint shops. 


Building on Troy Street, near Harrison Avenue, 80 feet front, 
45 feet deep, 32 feet high; no brick wall. 


Building on Federal Street, near Kneeland; 22 feet front, 76 
feet deep, 45 feet high; brick wall 61 feet from front, 12 feet 
high. 


Building on Chandler Street, to be used as a grain elevator, 
belonging to the Boston and Albany Railroad Corporation. 


Building on Pleasant Street, near Tremont. 


Dwelling House in the rear of No. 55 Dedham Street, now 
being erected. Main House, 19 feet 6 inches by 29 feet; L, 8 
by 10 feet; height of front roof, 36 feet 10 inches. 
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SOUTH BOSTON. 


Building, 8358 Second Street; now in process of erection. 


Building, Second Street, corner of F, being enlarged. 296,298, 
and 300 Third Street, now in process of erection. 2805, 287, 
289 and 291 Silver Street, now in process of erection. 


Clapp Street, block of seven houses, finished. 


Tuckerman Street, west of Dorchester, two houses, building. 


Dorchester Street, 2 and 3, house north of Highth; infringe- 
ment of Section 4, being within three feet of other buildings and 
more than sixteen feet in height; now being erected. 


Ninth Street, corner of K. 
Seventh Street, corner of N. Nine new houses being con- 
structed. 


Broadway, west of Emerson Street, north side, two stores 
and a dwelling house within three feet of another building, now 


being constructed. 


Fourth Street, East of G, on the south side, three houses now 
building. 


No. 60 G Street, double house, within three feet of other 
buildings. Not completed. 


Telegraph Street, corner of G, now building. 


Telegraph Street, west of Gates, now building. 
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HIGHLAND DISTRICT. 


Building, corner of Chadwick and Yeoman streets, 26 feet 
wide, 66 feet long. 


Three buildings on Sherley Street; now being constructed 
without scuttles. 


Tenement house on Quincy Street. 
Double house on Woodbine Street. 


Large house on Warren Street, near the junction of Walnut 
Avenue. 


Building on Hampshire Street, 52 by 28 feet 6 inches; 34 
feet high; flat roof. 


Block of four houses on Ruggles Street, 84 by 30 feet, with 
an L, 16 by 16, to each house; French roof; height 31 feet 6 
inches; no brick wall. 


Building on Parker Street, 50 by 47; 12-feet post; no brick 
walls; used for boiling tallow. 


Building on Linwood Street, double house, 48 by 38; 35 feet 
high; L, 20 by 30, 13 feet high; 4-inch brick wall between. 


Double house on Alleghany Street, 34 by 34; L, 18 by 19; 
22-feet posts. 


Dwelling-house, corner of Washington and Centre streets, 
17 by 33; 38 feet high. 


Double house on Cedar Street, 41 by 17; 33 feet high; L, 
28 by 30; 23 feet high; no brick wall between. 
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Double house in Milford Place, 44 by 30; 29 feet high; L, 
15 by 17; 20 feet high; no brick wall; not finished. 


Double house on Conant Street, 33 by 46; two stories; French 
roof; no brick wall. 


Dwelling House, Longwood Avenue, 40 by 36 feet; L 22 by 
22 feet, 34 feet high; not completed. 


Tenement House on Parker Street, 45 by 30 feet; 3 stories 
high; flat roof; no brick walls. 


Tenement House on Conant Street, 30 by 30 feet; L 16 by 
20 feet; 35 feet high; no brick walls; not finished. 


Double house on Hawthorne Street, 40 by 36 feet; L 28 by 
21 feet; 42 feet high. 


Building on Prentiss and Station streets — stable, carriage- 
house and sheds — 140 by 140 and 170 feet; 19 feet high; stalls 
for twenty-four horses; building not finished. 


Building on Prentiss and Mindoro streets, 75 by 23 feet; 27 
feet high; occupied by eleven families. 


Tenement House on Mindoro Street, 52 by 24 feet, joined 
to a building 26 by 24 feet, making a block 178 by 24 feet. 
31 feet high; not completed. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 26, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 5, 1868. 


Ordered, That the City Engineer be instructed to inspect, under 
the direction of the Committee on Licenses, the building 
recently erected on Tremont Street, to be used as a place of 
amusement, and known as a “Skating Rink.” | 

Passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 19, 1868. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Licenses be requested to 
obtain the opinion of the Boston Society of Architects in 
relation to the construction of the building on Tremont Street, 
known as the “Skating Rink.” 

Passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 26, 1868. 


The Committee on Licenses beg leave to transmit herewith, in 
accordance with orders of the Board of Aldermen, the opinions 
of the City Engineer and the Boston Society of Architects in 
relation to the construction of the building on Tremont Street, 
known as the “Skating Rink;” and also a statement from the 
Officers of the “ Boston Skating Rink Association.” 


For the Committee. 
EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 


Cyl Tevet <OlR)i¢ BO: Sul3 OpNes 


Orrice oF City ENGINEER, 
Ciry Hatt, Boston, Oct. 12, 1868. 


Epwarp A. Waits, Esq., 
Chairman of Committee on Licenses: 


Srr,—In compliance with the order of the Board of Aldermen, 
passed on the 5th inst., instructing me to inspect, under the direc- 
tion of your Committee, the building recently erected on Tremont 
Street, known as the ** Skating Rink,” I have made the inspection 
required, and beg leave to submit the following report : 

I presume it was not the intention of the Board, in passing the 
order above referred to, to go behind the investigations and deci- 
sion of the coroner’s jury, or to require me to present any theory 
relative to the cause of the recent disaster, but simply to inspect 
the portion of the structure now remaining, and give my opinion 
as to its condition with reference to future stability, in case the 
proprietors should determine to repair the damaged portion, leav- 
ing the present structure as it is. 

I have accordingly examined the structure with the view above 
expressed, and find its condition, in several respects, to be such as 
to render it necessary to either strengthen it in its present condi- 
tion or to take it down and re-build. 

The foundations of the piers appear to be built very loosely, of 
Roxbury stone, which, in the case of those piers which have been | 
removed, is laid nearly dry in the centre, notwithstanding the spe- 
cifications required it to be laid in cement mortar. 

The timber sills, which support the intermediate walls, between 
the piers or buttresses, pass continuously through the piers, which, 
in my judgment, is faulty construction. 

The buttresses, in very many cases, are pressed out at the top, 
overhanging in some instances from four to six inches. 
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The arches, which support the roof, are, in several instances, dis- 
torted and pressed out of shape, and will require a system of braces 
to make them secure. 

In that portion of the wall which has fallen, the adhesion of the 
mortar to the bricks is very imperfect, indicating a poor quality of 
mortar, or (which I think~is more probable) a lack of care, 
when the bricks were laid, in keeping them sufficiently wet. 

It was, of course, impossible to determine, without the removal 
of the building, whether the requisite number of piles were driven, 
or whether they were driven to a firm bearing. ato 

In view of the foregoing state of facts, I am very decidedly of 
the opinion, that it is impracticable to so repair and strengthen the 
building in its present condition as to make.it absolutely safe, and 
that the only way in which safety beyond a peradventure’ can be 
secured is by thorough’ reconstruction. 

In this opinion, a Committee of the Boston Society of Architects, 
(Messrs. Kirby, Sears, and Hartwell), appointed to join'with me 
in the examination, concur. | 

I am also happy to report, that the proprietors, or their represen- . 
tatives, have placed the whole matter in the hands of a competent 
architect and engineer (Messrs. Preston and Herschel), who have 
prepared plans for rebuilding the whole structure’ in a’very sub- 
stantial manner. 

The following is a brief memorandum of what is proposed : 

1. The rear portion of the building to be'rebuilt in’ accordance 
with the plans prepared for the purpose by Wm. G. Preston, 
Architect, — to rest on 160 additional piles. 

2. The roof to be reconstructed in accordance with the plans 
presented by Clemens Herschel, C. E. 

3. All the Roxbury stone foundations under the whole building 
to be taken out and replaced by a wall of Quincy block pete 
laid in cement. 

4. The entire brick walls to be taken down and rebuilt of a 
proper thickness, in clear cement. 

5. Buttresses of increased size to be constructed at each truss 
pier, laid in cement. 
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6. The Tremont Street front to be built of face brick, with en- 
trances of increased size. 
7. The present piling to be tested, and, if unsatisfactory, addi- 
tional piles to be driven to a solid clay bottom. 
Having seen the plans proposed by the architect and engineer, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that if the building is rebuilt in a 
faithful manner, according to those plans, it will be perfectly safe 
and secure, and one in which the public may have entire confidence. 
| Respectfully submitted. 
N. HENRY CRAFTS, 
City Engineer. 


ALDERMAN Epwarp A. WHITE. 


Sir :—In answer to the request of the Committee on Licenses 
of the Board of Aldermen, I have the honor to forward the en- 
closed Report, made to the Boston Society of Architects by the 
Committee appointed to examine into the disaster to the building 
known as the Skating Rink. 

I am directed by the Society to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the facts, that the building was constructed on a plan 
which any competent examiners must pronounce utterly unsafe, 
and executed with a carelessness which would have endangered 
even a properly planned structure. Either of these faults would 
have made the building untrustworthy, and both together offer 
only an aggravated instance of a recklessness, against which there 
seems to be no protection, in the absence of a comprehensive 
building act. 

In this connection, the Society would respectfully urge upon the 
Committee the importance of such an act, which should at once 
protect honest proprietors from being misled, and the public from 
being endangered. ‘The carefully drawn building acts of New’ 
York, London, and other cities, are examples of what has been 
done elsewhere to prevent such abuses. 

I am your obedient servant, 
Ww. P. P. LONGFELLOW, 


Secretary B. S. A. 
31 Studio Building, Oct. 26, 1868. ’ 
2 
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(Copy.) 
To tHe Boston Socrety or ARCHITECTS. 


Your Committee, appointed to visit the Skating Rink, and exam- 
ine the building, in view of the recent accident, would report as 
follows : 


In plan, the building is a parallelogram, its front being upon 
Tremont Street, and its longest dimensions at right angles to that 
Street. The front, or end upon Tremont Street, is divided upon 
the lower floor into rooms for various. purposes, over which is a 
gallery for spectators, commanding a view of the space allotted 
for skating or other amusements. 

This space is perhaps 200 feet in length by something over 100 
feet in width. 

The walls of the entire building are of brick; those in rear of 
the offices (being two side walls 200 feet more or less in length, 
and an end or rear wall 100 feet or more in length) were con- 
structed in the manner indicated by the accompanying diagram. 

The piers shown upon the plan are, in the case of the side walls, 
about 15 feet from centre to centre; but we were informed that 
there were in the entire length of the rear wall but two piers. 

Of the piles supporting the various portions of the building, 
your Committee know nothing, except from the statement of the 
Superintendent of construction; but from this we judge the num- 
ber to have been insufficient, supposing them properly driven. 

Upon the piles, piers are started, loosely built of Roxbury ledge 
stone; some of these are now uncovered, and are found to have 
been laid with the larger fragment of stone, upon the outside of 
the piers, the centre being filled with chips, and the whole laid 
with little or no mortar of any kind. 

Upon these, at the level of the ground, brick piers are built, 2 
feet 8 inches square and about 2 feet 4 inches high (space to this 
height being required under the walls for the circulation of cold air). 

At this point, beams of spruce timber, 12 inches square, are laid 
from pier to pier, and upon and around these beams the rest of the 
brick work is built, the timbers, where exposed, being found to pass 
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quite through the pier. The piers at this level are reduced to 2 
feet square, and are so placed that the beam in passing through 
them leaves a thickness of 8 inches of brick work upon the outside, 
and of 4 inches upon the inside of the same. These detached 
fragments (being an area of two feet to each pier) constitute the 
entire solid bearings of the superstructure, the balance of the piers 
and the entire connecting walls of both sides and end resting on the 
spruce timber before-named. The side walls are 8 inches thick, and 
are flush with one side of the stick of timber, as shown by the sec- 
tion. The rear wall which fell was 1 foot thick for a part of its 
height, and 8 inches for the balance. 

We consider the folly of this method of construction to be 
obvious. 

The brick work appears to have been executed with good mate- 
rials, carelessly or ignorantly used, the mortar at some points 
showing a large excess of sand, and at others of lime. At all 
points, the bricks were easily removable from the walls, generally 
coming quite clean from the mortar. 

The roof trusses are in form the segment of a circle, the rib 
being of several thicknesses of thin stock overlaying each other 
and nailed, but not bolted, together. These ribs are tied across at 
the foot with round iron rods, which are intended to be kept from 
sagging by sundry smaller vertical stays, but in most cases the ribs 
had settled to that extent that the stays hung loosely, doing no work 
whatever. 

There are no diagonal stays or braces to sustain the roof against 
unéqual pressures, and, in our opinion, a heavy wind or weight, as 
of wet snow, upon one side would cause its destruction. 

The immediate cause of the falling of the rear wall was undoubt- 
edly the force of the wind. A spectator, who was within the 
building, describes the wall as crumbling from the top inwardly, 
and says that no considerable portion of it fell as one mass. This 
proves the weakness of the substance of the wall; but we judge 
that there must previously have been a settlement which broke 
whatever connection existed between this wall and the roof which 
butted upon and against it. 
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The rear wall, in falling, brought with it portions of each of the 
side walls and several sections of the roof. , 

The walls which remain standing, both of the sides and front, 
are nearly all out of plumb, some portions very badly so. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that the structure as planned 
must have been unsafe, however well the work might have been 
performed ; while in this case the matter has been made much worse 
by gross carelessness (to use no harsher term) in execution. We 
are happy to be able to state that during the afternoon of the day 
upon which our visit was made, we learned from gentlemen inter- 
ested in the enterprise, that they had decided to rebuild the walls 
of the entire structure in a substantial manner, and to strengthen 
materially the construction of the roof. 

The design and superintendence of the new work, we under Gon 
to be in charge of a member of this society, while the changes in 
the roof have been designed by an engineer of experience. We 
consider it only just to state, that there is no evidence of any dis- 
position on the part of the owners to provide any but a good build- 
ing for the use of the public; and in view of all the facts, we feel 
strongly the necessity of a proper building act, under the adminis- 
tration of which both owners and the public would rest secure from 
imposition of the kind practised in this case. 

In closing, we would acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Crafts, 
City Engineer, and the Committee on Licenses of the City govern- 
ment, by whose invitation we accompanied them in making our 
investigations. 


(Signed) C. K. KIRBY, ; 
W. T. SEARS, Committee. 
H. W. HARTWELL, , 
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Boston, Oct. 26, 1868. 
ALDERMAN Epwarp A. Wuirr, Esq., 
Chairman Conmittee on Licenses. 


Dear Sir, — The undersigned, officers of the Boston Skating 
Rink Association, beg to present you this statement of facts re- 
specting the erection of their building on Tremont Street. 

Soon after the incorporation of the company, Messrs. Hervey, 
Johnson & Co. were introduced here by a gentleman of this neigh- 
borhood, and they presented plans and statements, together with 
letters, showing that they had constructed a number of Rinks in 
the United States, and had been several years engaged wholly in 
erecting such buildings, and that their Mr. Hervey (who built the 
first rink in Canada also) had secured a patent covering many 
valuable improvements he had introduced in them from time to 
time. This firm claimed that they could offer superior advantages 
to the company, and, in support of this claim, presented many 
letters from gentlemen of property and influence in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, etc., etc., all praising in high terms 
their capacity, integrity and responsibility, and the satisfactory 
manner in which they had fulfilled their contracts in these different 
cities. These recommendations were so numerous, and of so high a 
character, that they could not but inspire confidence. 

Messrs. Hervey, Johnson & Co. were then invited to prepare 
plans, specifications, and estimates for a building to cover the 
company’s lot. 

Their plans and specifications were then placed in the hands of 
one of the first builders in Boston for his examination and esti- 
mates, and he was also particularly requested to make suggestions 
to improve them. He suggested only one or two slight and wholly 
unimportant changes (which were adopted), and stated in general 
terms that the specifications were ample, and that the proposed 
work was fully as good as was needed for the purpose. 

Before contracting with Messrs. Hervey, Johnson & Co., they 
were told that the Company desired the building to be as substantial 
and good as possible, and that they were willing to increase the 
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estimates if anything additional was desirable in the way of 
strength; but the reply was, that no more was necessary or de- 
sirable. 

Considering the indorsement of their plans and specifications, 
and the unqualified testimonials in their favor, the officers of the 
company did not, and could not, hesitate to contract with Hervey, 
Johnson & Co. In commencing the work, they introduced Mr. Chilion 
Jones, of Brockville, Canada, as their architect. This gentleman, 
in connection with his partner, — also an architect, — had made the 
plans, and superintended the erection of the new Parliament build- 
ings at Ottawa, Canada, one of the largest and best structures on 
this continent, and perhaps second only to the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. : 

At the commencement of the work on the Rink, the undersigned 
requested a well known architect of this city to visit the work, 
and report upon it, and he stated that the dimensions of walls, 
piers, ete., were sufficient; and further, that he found that 
Mr. Jones, the architect of the work, was well posted and capable, 
aud recommended full confidence in his judgment and taste. 

Practical men were also sent to examine the work and mate- 
tials, and it was reported as good and substantial. 

The rear wall received some slight damage from an accidental 
circumstance, and this was promptly reported and carefully con- 
sidered, and this damage fully. repaired. At this time and fre- 
quently afterward, this circumstance was mentioned to men of 
practical experience in such matters, and not one of them ever ex- 
pressed any doubts of its strength; and none of those whose atten- 
tion was called to this wall, either scientific men or practical men, 
ever expressed any objections to the design of it, or to its dimen- 
sions. 

In view of the foregoing statements, the undersigned submit 
that they used all that reasonable and proper care that was due 
from them in their position, inasmuch as they took every proper 
precaution, and had every reason to feel satisfied that they had 
placed the work in charge of proper, faithful, reliable, intelligent 
and responsible men; and they would add, in conclusion, that the 
Company are determined to spare no pains or expense to make the 
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building now, all that the most rigid regard to strength can require 
—and they are proceeding to take down all the walls from their 
foundations, and to rebuild them in the most substantial manner, 
under the superintendence of Jonathan Preston, Esq., and the ad- 
vice of the City Engineer, Mr..Crafts, and of Mr. Herschel, well 
known as a builder of Bridges: and this course they trust must 
secure the approval of even the most fastidious. 


Yours respectfully, 


T. QUINCY BROWNE, President, 
CHAS. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Boston Skating Rink Association. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, November 5, 1868. 
Ordered to be printed. 


W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ACT 


Concerning the Laying Out, Altering, Widening, and Improving 
the Streets of Boston. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in Gene- 
ral Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. The Board of Aldernien of the City of Boston 
shall continue to have full power and.authority to lay out, widen, 
discontinue, change the grade of, or otherwise alter, any street 
within said city, and for these purposes may take any land, and 
may remove the whole or part of any building, which, in their 
judgment it may be necessary to take and remove, and may 
assess upon the estates abutting on any street which may be laid 
out, such portion of the expense of such laying out, widening, 
discontinuance, .change of grade, or other alteration, including 
all damages sustained by any person or persons thereby, as is 
hereinafter provided; and their determination so to do shall be 
adjudicated in the same manner, and upon like notice to parties 
interested, as is provided by law in other cases of laying out, 
widening, discontinuance, change of grade, or other alteration of 
streets. 

Sect. 2. In making an estimate of the expense for said pur- 
poses for which an assessment as herein provided is to be laid, 
all damages sustained by any person or persons shall be 
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estimated, including damages for land and buildings taken, and 
including the value of the whole of the buildings on the land, 
any part of which shall be so taken, deducting therefrom, how- 
ever, the value of the materials to be removed, and of the build- 
Ings or parts of buildings, if any which will remain standing; 
and in estimating the value of the land cut off for said purposes, 
the land so cut off shall be estimated at its value before the 
laying out, widening, discontinuance, change of grade, or other 
alteration, and such estimate shall not include the increased 
value occasioned merely by such laying out, widening, discon- 
tinuance, change of grade, or other alteration. 

Sect. 3. The damages estimated according to the preceding 
section, shall be paid to the persons entitled thereto, in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions, as is provided by law in 
other cases of laying out, widening, discontinuance, change of 
grade, or other alteration of streets. 

Sect. 4. Buildings and materials remaining upon the land 
under the adjudication provided in section two, shall be taken 
care of by the owner thereof; and if such owner, after due 
notice by said Board of Aldermen, neglects or fails so to do, 
said Board of Aldermen may take such care of the same as the 
public safety demands, at the expense of the owner; and if 
they shall adjudge a removal thereof to be necessary for the 
public security or necessity, they may remove the same at the 
expense of the owner, or they may sell the same after five days’ 
notice, at public auction, and hold the net proceeds of such sale 
for the benefit of the owner. 

Sect. 5. Whenever in the opinion of the Board of Alder- 
men, any estate abutting on any street which may be laid out, 
widened, discontinued, graded or altered, by said Board, under 
this act, including the estate so cut off, shall receive any benefit 
and advantage from such laying out, widening, discontinuance, 
change of grade, or other alteration, then the said Board may 
adjudge and determine the value of such benefit and advantage © 
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to any such estate, and may assess upon the same a portion 
of the expense of any such laying out, widening, discontinuance, 
change of grade, or other alteration, including the damages 
mentioned in the second section of this act, but not exceeding 
in amount one-half the amount of such adjudged benefit and 
advantage. 

Sect. 6. All assessments made under this act shall constitute 
a lien upon the real estate so assessed, to be enforced in the 
same manner, with like charges for costs and interest, as is pro- 
vided by law for the collection of taxes. And if the owner of 
any estate so assessed desires to have the amount of said assess- 
ment apportioned, he shall give notice thereof in writing to the 
Board of Aldermen, at any time before a demand is made upon 
him for the payment thereof; and said Board shall thereupon 
apportion the said amount into three equal parts, which appor- 
tionment shall be certified to the assessors, and the said assess- 
ors shall add one of said equal parts to the annual tax of said 
estate each year for the three years next ensuing. 

Sect. 7. Any party aggrieved by the doings of the Board of 
Aldermen, under this act, shall have the like remedy, by petition 
for a jury or otherwise, and with the same limitations as to the 
time of bringing such petition, as in other cases of laying out, 
widening, discontinuance, change of grade, or other alteration 
of streets in the county of Suffolk. And any person aggrieved 
by the estimate made by. the Board of Aldermen, under the 
eighth section of this act, may have the same assessed by a jury 
in the same manner as damages for the taking of land for streets 
and highways may be assessed. 

Sect. 8. Any person owning any estate abutting on any 
street which may be laid out, widened, discontinued, graded, or 
altered, and liable to assessment under this act, may at any time 
before the estimate of damages is made under the second section 
of this act, give notice in writing to said Board of Aldermen, 
that he objects to such assessment, and elects to surrender his 
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said estate to the City of Boston, and if said Board of Aldermen 
shall then adjudge that public convenience and necessity require 
the taking of such estate, that such improvements may be made, 
they shall have full authority, and may take the whole of the 
abutting estate of such person so objecting, and shall thereupon 
estimate the value thereof, with all the improvements thereon, 
excluding the benefit or advantage which has accrued from the 
said laying out, widening, discontinuance, change of grade, or 
other alteration, and the said owner shall convey the same. to 
the said city, and the said city shall pay him therefor the value 
so estimated. Said city may sell all the building materials and 
buildings, and the remaining portion of said estate not used in 
said widening, grading, and improvements, and apply the net 
proceeds thereof towards the estimated value paid as aforesaid. 

Sect. 9. The term street, in this act, shall be construed to 
include highways, town-ways, courts, lanes and alleys. 

Sect. 10. This act shall not be construed as repealing any 
existing laws relating to the laying out, widening, discontinuance, 
change of grade, or other alteration of streets and highways. 


House of Representatives, April 20, 1866. 
Passed to be enacted. 
JAMES M. STONE, Speaker. 


In Senate, April 21, 1866. 
Passed to be enacted. 


JOSEPH A. POND, President. 


April 23, 1866. 
Approved. 
) ALEX. H. BULLOCK. 


Secretary's Department, Boston, April 26, 1866. 
A true copy, 


OLIVER WARNER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


IMPROVING STREETS. 


AN ACT Chap. 276 


In Amendment of an Act Concerning the Laying Out, Alter- 
mg, Widening and Improving the Streets of Boston. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 


Section 1. Wherever any street in the City of Boston ustates in 
Boston ben- 


shall be laid out, widened, extended, discontinued, graded efitea by 


aying out, 


or altered, and in the opinion of the Board of Aldermen of etc.. streets, 


y be as- 


said city, any real estate, including any, a part of which may eee 
have been taken for such purpose, shall receive any benefit ?°"** 
and advantage therefrom, beyond that general advantage 
which all real property in the said city may receive there- 
from, the said Board may adjudge and determine the value 
of such benefit and advantage to any such estate, and may 
assess upon the same a proportional share of the expense of 
such laying out, widening, discontinuance, grading or altera- 
tion, including damages paid under the second section of 
the act of which this is in amendment: provided, that the Limit of 
entire amount assessed for such benefit or advantage upon »¢ assessed. 
all the estates shall not exceed in amount one-half the amount 
of such adjudged benefit and advantage, but in no case shall 
such assessment exceed the amount to be paid by the said 
city for such laying out, widening, discontinuance, grading 
or alteration. 
Sect. 2. The fifth section of the one hundred and Repeal. 
seventy-fourth chapter of the acts of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six is hereby repealed; but this repeal shall 
not affect any rights or liabilities which have already accrued 
under the section hereby repealed. 
Sect. 3. The word street in this act shall be construed “Street” de 
to include highways, town ways, courts, lanes and alleys. 
Sseot. 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


Approved June 4, 1868. 
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COMMITTEE TO SETTLE CLAIMS 


IN THE 


CHURCH STREET DISTRICT. 


In Common Council, Noy. 5, 1868 


Read a second time, and ordered to be printed, and distrib 


uted to the members previous to the next meeting 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 19, 1868. 


ORDERED, That the Joint Special Committee on the Church 
Street District, with the approval of His Honor the Mayor, be 
authorized to settle and adjust damages for the taking of lands 
in the Church Street District, so called, with the former owners 
thereof, severally, upon such terms and conditions as they shall 
deem expedient; and in making such settlements they are 
authorized to re-convey the several parcels of land so taken, or 
any parts thereof. 

Read twice and passed. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, 


Chairman. 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED BY MR. OSBORN. 


Add the words: 

Provided that, in fixing the price at which such parcels shall 
be re-conveyed, there shall be added to the price at which they 
were taken by the City of Boston, one-half of the increased 
value given by the raising of the grade of the Church Street 
territory ; such increase of value to be estimated by the Board 
of Aldermen. 
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SOUTH BOSTON STREETS. 


RESOLVE AND ORDER 


LAYING OUT AND DEFINING THE BOUNDARY 
LINES. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 16, 1868. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the City require that the following described streets should 
be laid out according to the boundary lines hereinafter de- 
scribed and shown ona plan deposited in the archives of the 
said city, made under the direction of N. Henry Crafts, City 
Engineer, in the year 1867, and bearing the signatures of Otis 
Norcross, J. P. Healy, Nathaniel C. Nash, Alexander Wads- 
worth and Henry W. Wilson, Commissioners on South Boston 


Streets, viz: 
BROADWAY. 


The northeasterly line of Broadway begins at the westerly cor- 
ner of the brick building known as ‘‘ Thatcher’s Block,” standing 
on the easterly side of Federal Street; thence runs southeast- 
wardly in a straight line to the southerly corner of the brick 
building known as ‘‘ Jenkins’ Block,” standing on the northwest- 
erly side of B Street; thence straight to a point in the southeast- 
erly line of C Street, distant eighty (80) feet northeastwardly 
from the northerly corner of the brick building .known. as ‘ Colla- 
more’s Block,” standing on the southeasterly side of C Street; 
thence straight to the westerly corner of the brick building known 
as **Cumston’s Block,” standing on the southeasterly side of D 
Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument, 
in the northwesterly line of E Street, said point being distant 
three hundred and fifty-six (3856) feet northeastwardly from the 
southerly corner of the granite foundation of the fence of the 
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Bigelow School House, on the northwesterly side of said E Street ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
southeasterly line of F Street, passing through a point distant 
eighty (80) feet northeastwardly from the easterly corner of Dea- 
con Samuel Hill’s fence, standing on the northwesterly side of F 
Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument, 
being the southerly corner of Dr. Whitney’s fence, standing near 
the northwesterly side of Dorchester Street; thence turning and 
running more eastwardly to a point in the westerly line of G 
Street, distant eighty (80) feet northwardly from the face of the 
stone base of Everson’s fence, standing on the westerly side of 
said G Street; thence straight to the southwesterly corner of the 
brick underpinning of T. Johnson’s store, on the easterly side of I 
street ; thence in a straight line to a point in the westerly line of 
K Street, distant seventy-six (76) feet northwardly from a stone 
monument which is four (4) feet eastwardly of the westerly line of 
said K Street ; thence straight to low-water mark, passing through 
a point eighty (80) feet distant northwardly from the granite foun- 
dation of the stable standing on the easterly side of P Street. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of said Broadway are par- 
allel with, and eighty (80) feet distant from, the above described 
northeasterly and northerly lines, and extend from said Federal 
Street to said low-water mark. 


THIRD STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Third Street begins at a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of Second 
Street, distant three hundred and eleven (811) feet northeast- 
wardly from Broadway; and thence runs parallel with, and three 
hundred and eleven (311) feet distant from, said Broadway, to the 
northwesterly line of Dorchester Street. The southerly line of 
said Third Street begins at a point in the southeasterly line of said 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet north- 
wardly from Broadway, measuring at right angles therewith; and 
thence runs parallel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet dis- 
tant northwardly from, said Broadway, to the westerly side of M 
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Street. It begins again at a point in the easterly line of N Street, 
said point being two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant north- 
wardly from Broadway ; and thence runs parallel with Broadway, 
and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant therefrom, to low 
water mark. 

The northeasterly and northerly lines of said Third Street are 
parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described 
lines, and extend from said Second Street to said low-water mark. 


SECOND STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Second Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Federal Street, distant one hundred sixty-three 
and eighty-three one-hundredths (163-83;) feet northwardly from 
the westerly corner of the brick building known as ‘ Thatcher’s 
Block,” standing at the easterly corner of Broadway and said Fed- 
eral Street ; thence runs eastwardly in a straight line to a point 
indicated by a stone monument, two hundred and twenty (220) 
feet distant northwardly at right angles from Third Street; and 
thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and two hundred and 
twenty (220) feet distant from, said Third Street, to the north- 
westerly line of Dorchester Street. The southerly line of said 
Second Street begins at a point in the southeasterly line of said 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet north- 
wardly at right angles from Third Street ; and thence runs parallel 
with said Third Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet dis- 
tant therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The northeasterly line of said Second Street, between said Fed- 
eral and Dorchester Streets, is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above described southwesterly line; and easterly 
of said Dorchester Street for a distance of twenty-one and eleven 
one-hundredths (21,45) feet, is a line in extension of the north- 
easterly line of First Street, leading from said Federal Street to 
said Dorchester Street; and thence the northerly line is parallel 
with and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described south- 
erly line to low-water mark. 
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FIRST. STREET. 


The southwesterly line of First Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Foundry Street, where it is intersected by a line 
drawn from the northerly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop, 
through a point in the easterly line of Federal Street, distant four 
hundred and seven and fifteen one-hundredths (407 ;°,) feet north- 
wardly from Broadway, measuring on the line of said Federal 
Street ; thence runs straight, passing through a point in the easterly 
line of said Federal Street, distant four hundred and seven and 
fifteen one-hundredths (407+43,) feet northwardly from Broadway, 
measuring on the line of said Federal Street, and also through the 
northerly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop to a point two 
hundred and thirty-two and eighty-eight one-hundredths (232 34% 
feet eastwardly from A Street, and one hundred and eighty (180) 
feet northwardly from Second Street; thence tangent to said last 
described line, on a curved line of seven hundred fifty-eight and 
eighty-six one-hundredths (758 388) feet radius, three hundred 
eighteen and four one-hundredths (318+4,) feet to B Street, at 
a distance of two hundred and twenty (220) feet at right angles 
from Second Street ; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly 
line of Dorchester Street, said point being two hundred and twenty 
(220) feet distant at right angles from said Second Street. The 
southerly line of said First Street begins at a point, indicated by a 
stone monument, in the westerly line of H Street, distant two hun- 
dred fifty-one and six-tenths feet, (251 55; feet,) northwardly from 
Second Street ; thence runs straight to a point in the westerly line 
of K Street, indicated by a stone monument, distant two hundred 
and fifty (250) feet northwardly from Second Street; and thence 
straight in the same direction, and parallel with said Second 
Street, to low-water mark. 

The northeasterly line of said First Street, between said Foundry 
and Federal Streets, is parallel with, and forty (40) feet distant 
from, the above described southwesterly line, between said streets. 
The northeasterly line of said First Street, between said Federal 
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and Dorchester streets, begins at a point in the easterly line of said 
Federal Street,: distant fifty-one’ (51) feet northwardly from the 
southeasterly corner: of said Federal Street and said First Street, 
measuring on the line:of! said Federal Street; thence runs 
straight three hundred and seventy-seven and fifty one-hundredths 
(37759,) feet to a point’ forty-six (46) feet northwardly from 
the northwesterly corner of Loring’s Old Machine Shop; thence 
straight to a point three hundred and four and ninety-five one- 
hundredths (804,3%,) feet eastwardly from the easterly line of A 
Street extended northwardly, passing through a point distant 
forty and forty-two one-hundredths (40;4%,) feet northwardly 
from the above described southerly line at the tangent point of the 
curve in said southerly line nearest A Street; thence tangent to 
the last described line on a curved line of five hundred and seventy 
(570) feet radius, one hundred forty-five and seventy one-hun- 
dredths (145 7%9,) feet; thence tangent to said curve on another 
curved line of eight hundred eight and eighty-six one-hundredths 
(808,8,8,) feet radius, one hundred and thirty-three one-hun- 
dredths (100 33,) feet, to the westerly line of B Street ; and thence 
parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described 
southwesterly line to the northwesterly line of said Dorchester 
Street. The northerly line of said First Street, between H Street 
and low-water mark, is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant 
from the above-described southerly line between the same points. 


FOURTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Fourth Street begins at a point at the 
southeasterly end of Dover Street Bridge, said point being ina 
line drawn straight from a stone monument in the northwesterly 
side of Foundry Street to the northeasterly corner of said Dover 
Street Bridge and Harrison Avenue; thence runs southeast- 
wardly through the aforesaid stone monument on the northwesterly 
side of said Foundry Street to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment on the southeasterly side thereof, said point being eight and 
thirty-one one-hundredths (8,%1;) feet southwestwardly from a 
stone post at the corner of Thomas W. Sears’ fence; and thence 
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running eastwardly through the corner of the brick building next 
northwestwardly of the building known as Barker’s Building to the 
westerly line of Federal Street. It begins again at the westerly 
corner of Lord’s brick building, standing on the easterly side of 
said Federal Street; thence runs straight to a point in the north- 
westerly line of A Street, distant two hundred seventy-six and 
thirty-six one-hundredths, (276,38,) feet southwestwardly from 
Broadway ; thence straight to the southerly corner of the brick 
building standing on the northwesterly side of B Street, distant 
two hundred seventy-six and thirty-four one-hundredths, (276,34) 
feet from Broadway; thence straight to a point in the south- 
easterly line of C Street, distant two hundred seventy-six and 
twenty-five one-hundredths, (276-2,) feet from said Broadway ; 
thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of D Street, dis- 
tant two hundred and seventy-six (276) feet southwestwardly from 
Broadway ; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
E Street, distant two hundred and seventy-six (276) feet from 
Broadway, being the corner of the granite foundation of the 
fence of the Bigelow School House; thence straight to a point 
in the southeasterly line of F Street, distant two hundred seventy- 
eight and thirty-five one-hundredths (278,35;) feet southwest- 
wardly from Broadway, being the westerly corner of the brick 
basement of Joshua Turner’s house ; and thence straight to a point 
in the northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, distant two hun- 
dred seventy-six and fifty one-hundredths, (2763595) feet south- 
westwardly from Broadway, measuring at right angles therewith. 
It begins again ata point in the southeasterly line of- Dorches- 
ter Street, distant two hundred ninety and twenty one-hun- 
dredths (290,2,°;) feet southwestwardly from Broadway, measur- 
ing on the said line of said Dorchester Street; thence runs 
southeastwardly at an angle of seventy-three degrees thirty- 
six minutes and thirty seconds (73° 36/ 30”) with said Dor- 
chester Street, one hundred seventy-nine and seventy-three one- 
hundredths (179;;3,;) feet; thence the northerly line of said 
Fourth Street runs eastwardly, at an angle of one hundred thirty- 
six degrees and twenty-seven minutes (136° 27’) with the last 
described line, four hundred seventy-six and thirty-one one- 
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hundredths (476,3,) feet, to the westerly line of G Street, at a 
point distant two hundred sixty-four and forty-one one-hundredths 
(264-45) feet southwardly from Broadway. Said northerly line 
begins again at a point in the easterly line of said G Street, distant 
two hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from Broadway ; and 
thence runs parallel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
distant from said Broadway, to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Fourth Street, between said 
Dover Street Bridge and Foundry Street, is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above described northeasterly 
line, and between said Foundry Street and Atlantic Street is par- 
allel with and fifty (50) feet distant from, said northeasterly line ; 
and the southerly line of said Fourth Street from said Atlantic 
Street, to low-water mark is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet dis- 
tant from, the above described northerly line, except between M 
and N streets, where the said southerly line at its intersection with 
the easterly line of M Street is distant one hundred six and sixteen 
one-hundredths (106,48) feet from said northerly line and thence 
runs straight to a point in the westerly line of N Street distant 
fifty (50) feet from said northerly line. 


SWAN STREET. 


The northerly line of Swan Street begins at a point in the west- 
erly line of Federal Street, being the southerly corner of J.C. 
Pray’s brick building, and distant southwardly two hundred sixty- 
seven and ten one-hundredths (267;19,;) feet from Fourth Street, 
measuring on the westerly line of said Federal Street ; and thence 
runs northwestwardly four hundred eighty-eight and eighty-eight 
one-hundredths (488,88) feet to a point in the southeasterly 
line of Foundry Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and twenty- 
four one-hundredths (251,24,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth 
Street, measuring on the line of said Foundry Street, and being 
also the westerly corner of the brick underpinning of Michael 
Foley’s house. 

The southerly line of said Swan Street is parallel with, and fifty 
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(50) feet distant. from, the above described northerly line, and ex- 
tends from said Federal Street to said Foundry Street. 


FIFTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Fifth Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of A Street, distant two hundred and fifty-two 
(252) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs 
straight and parallel with said Fourth Street, to the northwest- 
erly line of B Street; thence straight to the westerly corner of 
Felton’s Distillery, standing on the southeasterly side of C Street, 
said corner being two hundred fifty-two and forty-eight one hun- 
dredths (252 4.8,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street; and 
thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of D Street, 
distant two hundred fifty-one and eighty-two one-hundredths 
(251-82,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street. It begins 
again at a point in the southeasterly line of said D Street, dis- 
tant two hundred fifty-one and fifty-seven one-hundredths (251,5,,) 
feet southwestwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs straight to 
a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant two hundred 
fifty and fifty-three one-hundredths (250 ;33,) feet southwestwardly 
from said Fourth Street; thence straight to a point in the south- 
easterly line of F Street, distant two hundred fifty and seven one- 
hundredths (250;3,) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth 
Street; and thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
Dorchester Street, distant two hundred fifty and eighty-seven one- 
hundredths (250-875) feet southwestwardly from said Fourth Street, 
measuring at right angles therewith. The northerly line of said 
Fifth Street begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the easterly line of H Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet southwardly from Fourth Street; and thence runs parallel 
with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, said 
Fourth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of Fifth Street run par- 
allel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described 
northeasterly and northerly lines, and extend from said A Street 
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to said Dorchester Street, and from said H Street to low-water 
mark. 


SIXTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Sixth Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of Foundry Street, said 
point being three hundred four and seven-tenths (3804,%,) feet 
distant southwardly from Swan Street, measuring on said Foundry 
Street ; thence runs southeastwardly by a curved line of twelve 
hundred ninety-one and nine-tenths (1,291,9,) feet radius parallel 
with, and sixty-three (63) feet distant from, the most north- 
easterly rail of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad, two hundred 
twenty-seven and forty-five one-hundredths (22745) feet to a 
point indicated by a stone monument ; thence more eastwardly 
parallel with Fourth Street, three hundred eighty-one (381) feet, 
to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly line of 
Federal Street ; it begins again at a point in the easterly line of 
said Federal Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
southwestwardly from the southwesterly line of Fifth Street, meas- 
uring at right angles therewith; thence runs parallel with said 
Fifth Street, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant south- 
westwardly therefrom, to a point in the southeasterly line of F. 
Street; thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of 
Dorchester Street, two hundred fifty-one and seventeen one- 
hundredths (251,15) feet distant southwestwardly from Fifth 
Street, measuring at right angles therewith, and passing through 
the face of the granite underpinning of Rose’s house standing on 
the westerly side of Dorchester Street. The northerly line of said 
Sixth Street begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the easterly line of H Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and 
sixty-eight one hundredths (251 ,§8,) feet southwardly from Fifth 
Street ; thence runs straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment in the westerly line of K Street, distant two hundred and 
fifty (250) feet southwardly from said Fifth Street; and thence 
parallel with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, 
. said Fifth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Sixth street begins at the south- 
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erly terminus of the easterly line of Foundry Street, at the distance 
of three hundred ninety and fourteen one-hundredths (3904 
feet southwardly from Swan Street, measuring on the easterly line 
of said Foundry Street; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel 
with, and fifty (50) feet distant from, the above-described north- 
easterly lines from said Foundry Street to said Dorchester Street. 
The southerly line of said Sixth Street is parallel with and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line from 
said H Street to low-water mark. 


TELEGRAPH STREET. 


The northerly line of Telegraph Street begins at a point in the 
westerly line of Old Harbor Street, distant five hundred sixteen 
and thirty-seven one-hundredths (516,37,) feet southwardly from 
Dorchester Street, measuring on said westerly line; and thence 
runs straight to Dorchester Street, passing through the southeast- 
erly corner of Boyden’s wooden fence, said corner being indicated 
by a stone monument, and being two hundred sixty-two and fifty 
seven one-hundredths (262-5,,) feet distant southwardly from Der- 
chester Street, measuring on the westerly line of Mercer Street. 

The southerly line of said Telegraph Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described northerly line, and 
extends from said Old Harbor Street to Dorchester Street. 


SEVENTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Seventh Street begins at a point in the 
easterly line of Federal Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet southwestwardly from the southwesterly line of Sixth Street, 
measuring at right angles therewith ; thence runs parallel with, and 
two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant southwestwardly from the 
said southwesterly line of Sixth Street to the southeasterly line of 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southeasterly line of 
F Street, distant two hundred fifty-one and thirty-four one-hun- 
hundredths (251,34,) feet southwestwardly from Sixth Street; and 
thence straight to a point in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
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Street, distant two hundred fifty and fifteen one-hundredths (250 
zo’s) feet southwestwardly from said Sixth Street, measuring at 
right angles therewith. The northerly line of said Seventh Street 
begins at a point indicated by a stone monument in the easterly 
line of G Street, at a distance of eight hundred and fifty-two (852) 
feet southwardly from Fourth Street; thence runs straight to a 
point indicated by a stone monument in the easterly line of H 
Street, distant two hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from 
Sixth Street ; and thence parallel with, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet from, said Sixth Street to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly and southerly lines of said Seventh Street are 
parallel with, and fifty feet distant from, the said northeasterly 
and northerly lines, and extend from said Federal Street to Dor- 
chester Street, and from said G Street to low-water mark. 


THOMAS STREET. 


The inner line of Thomas Street is defined and marked upon the 
ground by the centre line of the iron fence surrounding the Reser- 
voir and Park, and delineated on the accompanying plan. The 
outer line of the said street is also shown on the said plan by dis- 
_ tances measured from the centre line of the said fence. 


BAXTER STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Baxter Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred and thirty-six 
and twenty-one one-hundredths (1364;) feet southwestwardly 
from Seventh Street ; and thence runs southeastwardly in a straight 
line to a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant one 
hundred thirty-nine and eighteeen one-hundredths (139,48,) feet 
southwestwardly from said Seventh Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Baxter Street is parallel with, 
and thirty (30) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from said D Street to said E Street. 
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EIGHTH STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Eighth Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred and fourteen 
(114) feet southwestwardly from Baxter Street; thence runs 
southeastwardly parallel with said Baxter Street, two hundred 
ninety-nine and forty one-hundredths (299,4°,) feet; thence a 
little more southwardly, at an angle of one hundred seventy-three 
degrees twenty-nine minutes and thirty seconds (173° 29’ 30”), 
two hundred thirteen and thirty-three one-hundredths (21333, 
feet to a point in the northwesterly line of E Street, distant one 
hundred thirty-eight and thirteen one-hundredths (138 343,) feet 
southwestwurdly from said Baxter Street; thence continues in 
the same direction to a point in the northwesterly line of Dor- 
chester Street, distant four hundred eleven and thirty-three one- 
hundredths (411,%3,) feet southwestwardly from Seventh Street, 
measuring on the line of said Dorchester Street. It begins again 
at a point in the southeasterly line of said Dorchester Street, 
indicated by a stone monument, being the westerly corner of the 
brick underpinning of George W. Tuckerman’s house; thence 
runs southeastwardly to a point indicated by a stone monument, © 
distant fifty-four and twenty one-hundredths (54,2°,) feet west- 
wardly from Gates Street, and five hundred seventy-nine and 
eighty-one one-hundredths (579%) feet southwestwardly from 
Telegraph Street; thence the northerly line of said Eighth Street 
runs eastwardly to a point indicated by a stone monument at the 
southerly end of the westerly line of said Gates Street; and 
thence continues in the same direction to a point in the westerly 
line of Old Harbor Street, distant five hundred and seventy-one 
(571) feet southwardly from Telegraph Street, measuring on the 
said westerly line of Old Harbor Street. It begins again ata 
point in the easterly line of said Old Harbor Street, where the 
said easterly line would be intersected by a line drawn parallel 
with, and two hundred and fifty (250) feet distant from, the 
portion of Seventh Street lying between G and K streets; thence 
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runs parallel with the aforesaid portion of Seventh Street, and two 
hundred and fifty (250) feet distant therefrom, to a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the westerly line of said K Street; and 
thence parallel with Seventh Street, and two hundred and fifty 
(250) feet southwardly therefrom, to low-water mark. 

The southwesterly line of said Eighth Street, for a distance of 
two hundred seventy-eight and forty-five one-hundredths (278;45;) 
feet southeastwardly from D Street, is parallel with, and thirty- 
seven and seventy one-hundredths (3774°,) feet distant from, the 
first above-described. portion of the northeasterly line; thence to 
said Dorchester Street, it is parallel with, and forty (40) feet dis- 
tant from, the second above-described portion of the said north- 
easterly line; and from said Dorchester Street to low-water mark, 
the southwesterly and southerly lines are parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet from, the above-described northeasterly and northerly 
lines between said Dorchester Street and low-water mark. 


NINTH STREET. 


The northerly line of Ninth Street begins ata point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of H Street, distant two 
hundred and fifty (250) feet southwardly from Eighth Street; and 
thence runs eastwardly, parallel with said Eighth Street, to low 
water mark. 

The southerly line of said Ninth Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described northerly line, and. 
extends from said H Street to low-water mark. 


SULLIVAN STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Sullivan Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of D Street, distant one hundred twenty and 
eighty-six one-hundredths (120-8%) feet southwestwardly from 
Eighth Street; thence runs southeastwardly at an angle of ninety-’ 
five degrees forty-four minutes and thirty seconds (95° 44/ 30”) 
with D Street, — said angle being turned from northeastwardly 
to southeastwardly,— three hundred six and ninety’ one-hun- 
dredths (306;%%) feet; thence deflects eighteen minutes’ (18’) 
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southwardly, and runs eastwardly parallel with, and one hundred 
and fifty (150) feet distant from, said Eighth Street to Dorches- 
ter Street. It begins again at a point in the southeasterly line 
of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred and seventy (170) 
feet at right angles from Eighth Street; and thence runs south- 
eastwardly and eastwardly parallel with, and one hundred and 
seventy (170) feet distant from, said Eighth Street to Old Harbor 
Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Sullivan Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line ; and the southerly line is parallel with, and forty (40) feet dis- 
tant from, the above-described northerly line; and they extend 
from D Street to Old Harbor Street. 


VALE STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Vale Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred and 
seventy (170) feet southwestwardly at right angles from Sullivan 
Street; thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and one hun- 
dred and seventy (170) feet distant from, said Sullivan Street to 
Lowland Street ; and thence continues in the same direction to Old 
Harbor Street extended. 

The southwesterly line of said Vale Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly line, 
and extends from Dorchester Street to Old Harbor Street. 


NEWMAN STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Newman Street begins at a point in 
the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant one hundred 
and fifty (150) feet southwestwardly at right angles from Vale 
Street; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with, and one 
hundred and fifty (150) feet distant from, said Vale Street to Low- 
land Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Newman Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from Dorchester Street to Lowland Street. 
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MIDDLE STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Middle Street begins at a point indi- 
cated by astone mouument in the northwesterly line of Dorchester 
Street, distant sixty-six and forty-two one-hundredths (66,43,) feet 
northeastwardly from the range of the northeasterly side of the 
main portion of the Ticknor School House, standing on the opposite 
side of said Middle Street ; thence runs northwestwardly two hun- 
dred sixty-four and ninety-seven one-hundredths (264,%7,) feet to 
a point indicated by a stone monument; thence turns more west- 
wardly at an angle of one hundred sixty-four degrees fifty-six 
minutes and twenty-two seconds, (164° 56’ 22”,) and runs three 
hundred sixty-two and eighty-five one-hundredths (362,8,°,) feet, 
to a point indicated by a stone monument; and thence still more 
westwardly at an angle of one hundred sixty-five degrees fifty-nine 
minutes and forty-five seconds, (165° 59’ 45”,) two hundred fifty- 
nine and seven one-hundredths (259;3,) feet, to a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the easterly line of Federal Street. 

The southwesterly line of said Middle Street is parallel with, 
and thirty (30) feet distant southwestwardly from, the above- 
described northeasterly line and extends from Dorchester Street to 
Federal Street. 


VINTON STREET. 


The northeasterly line of Vinton Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, indicated by a stone mon- 
ument, — said point being fifteen and ninety-eight one-hundredths 
(15,9,8;) feet northeastwardly from the range of the northeasterly 
line of Middle Street; thence runs southeastwardly four hundred 
eighty-three and forty one-hundredths (483,4°,) feet, to a point 
indicated by a stone monument; thence turns at an angle of one 
hundred fifty-one degrees and thirty minutes, (151° 30/,) and runs 
more eastwardly, one hundred seventy- five and ten one-hundredths 
(1757°;) feet, to the SLE agate line of the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad. 

The southwesterly line of said Vinton Street is parallel with, 
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and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northeasterly 
line, and extends from Dorchester Street to the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad. 


EMERSON STREET. 


Emerson Street begins on Third Street, between G and H streets, 
and runs southeastwardly, — crossing H and I streets, Broadway, 
Fourth, K and L streets, —— to M Street at the corner of Fourth 
Street, as delineated on the accompanying plan. 


BALDWIN STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Baldwin Street begins at a point in 
the northwesterly line of A Street, distant one hundred sixty- 
nine and fifty one-hundredths (169-59) feet northwardly from 
First Street, measuring on said line of A Street; and thence 
runs northwestwardly, two hundred and thirty-eight (238) feet, to 
a point in the easterly line of Granite Street, distant one hundred 
and ninety and thirty-three one-hundredths (190;3%;) feet north- 
wardly from First Street, measuring on said line of Granite 
Street. 

The northeasterly line of said Baldwin Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly 
line and extends from A Street to Granite Street. 


RICHARDS STREET. 


The southwesterly line of Richards Street begins at a point in 
the northwesterly line of A Street, distant one hundred and sixty 
(160) feet northwardly from Baldwin Street; and thence runs 
northwestwardly, parallel with said Baldwin Street; two hundred 
and thirty-eight (238) feet to Granite Street. 

The northeasterly line of said Richards Street is parallel with, 
and forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly 
line, and extends from A Street to Granite Street. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON AVENUE. 


The southwesterly line of Mount Washington Avenue begins at 
a point in the southeasterly line of Granite Street, distant thirteen 
hundred forty-six and eighty one-hundredths (1,346 ;8°5) feet 
northeastwardly from First Street, measuring on said line of 
Granite Street; and thence runs northwestwardly, parallel with 
West Broadway, three hundred fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (351,8,,) feet, to the Harbor Line on the easterly side of 
Fort Point channel, being the point where the said harbor line is 
intersected by the southerly side of the bridge crossing said 
channel. 

The northeasterly line of said avenue is parallel with, and sixty- 
two (62) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, 
and extends from the southeasterly line of Granite Street to the 
Harbor Line. 


STREET NOT NAMED. 


Five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mount 
Washington Avenue. 

The southwesterly line of said street begins at a point in the 
Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, dis- 
tant five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly from Mount 
Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said avenue ; 
and thence runs southeastwardly, parallel with said avenue, to the 
southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the Bos- 
ton Wharf Company. 

The northeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, and 
extends from the Harbor Line to the said southeasterly boundary 
line. 


STREET NOT NAMED. 
Eight hundred and fifty (850) feet northeastwardly of Mount 


Washington Avenue. 
The southwesterly line of said street begins at a point in the 
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Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, dis- 
tant eight hundred and fifty (850) feet northeastwardly from Mt. 
Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said avenue ; 
and thence runs southeastwardly, parallel with said avenue, to the 
southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to the Bos- 
ton Wharf Company. 
The northeasterly line of said sre is peraliet with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southwesterly line, and 
extends from the Harbor Line to said southeasterly boundary line. 


EASTERN AVENUE. 


The southwesterly line of Eastern Avenue begins at a point in 
the Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, 
distant eleven hundred and fifty (1,150) feet northeastwardly from 
Mt. Washington Avenue, measuring at right angles with said 
avenue ; and thence runs southeastwardly parallel with said avenue 
to the southeasterly boundary line of land or flats belonging to 
the Boston Wharf Company, 

The northeasterly line of said Eastern Avenue is parallel with, 
and one hundred (100) feet distant from, the above-described 
southwesterly line; and extends from the Harbor Line to the said 
southeasterly boundary line. 


E STREET. 


The northwesterly line of E Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument marked *“ E” in the northeasterly line of 
Sullivan Street ; thence runs northeastwardly at an angle of ninety 
degrees eight minutes and forty-five seconds (90° 8’ 45”) with said 
Sullivan Street, said angle being turned from northwestwardly, 
to northeastwardly, — one hundred and fifty (150) feet to Eighth 
Street ; it begins again at a point in the southwesterly line of said 
Kighth Street, distant four and seventy-one one-hundredths (4755) 
feet northwestwardly from the northeasterly termination of the last 
described line, and runs northeastwardly, at an angle turned from 
northwestwardly to northeastwardly of eighty-three degrees twenty- 
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two minutes and fifteen seconds (88° 22’ 15”) with Eighth Street, in 
a straight line, passing through the southeasterly face of the granite 
foundation of the Bigelow School House fence on the northeast- 
erly side of Fourth Street ; thence through a point fifty and three 
one-hundredths (50;8,) feet northwestwardly from the southerly 
corner of the granite foundation of the Lyceum Building fence, 
standing near the northeasterly side of Broadway, and thence to 
low-water mark, in such direction as to cut twenty-three one-hun- 
dreths (,%,3;) of a foot on the brick work of the house standing on 
the southwesterly side of Second Street. 

The southeasterly line of E Street is parallel with, and forty (40) 
feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, between 
Sullivan and Eighth Streets ; and parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant therefrom, from Eighth Street to low-water mark. 


LARK STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Lark Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant two hundred eighty- 
three and sixty-two one-hundredths (283,%7,) feet southeastwardly 
from E Street; and thence runs southwestwardly at an angle of 
eighty-nine degrees forty-four minutes and thirteen seconds (89° 
44’ 13”) with Eighth Street, said angle being turned from south- 
eastwardly to southwestwardly, one hundred and fifty (150) feet, 
to Sullivan Street. 

The southeasterly line of said street is parallel with, and thirty 
(30) feet distant from, the above described northwesterly line, and 
extends from Eighth Street to Sullivan Street. 


F STREET. 


The northwesterly line of F Street begins at a point in the north- 
easterly line of Eighth Street, distant four hundred ninety-six 
and seventy-three one-hundredths (496,%3,) feet southeastwardly 
from E Street, measuring on the line of said Eighth Street; 
thence runs northeastwardly straight to a point in the north- 
easterly line of Seventh Street, distant four hundred ninety-five 
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and fifty one-hundredths (495,59,) feet southeastwardly from 
E Street; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line 
of Fifth Street, distant fifty (50) feet northwestwardly from the 
brick underpinning of T. C. George’s house and also four hun- 
dred ninety-eight and sixty-seven one-hundredths (498,87,) feet 
southeastwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point in 
the northwesterly line of Fourth Street, distant fifty (50) feet 
northwestwardly from the basement of Joshua Turner’s House 
and five hundred and seventy-six one-hundredths (500,%8) feet 
southeastwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point in the 
northeasterly line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet north- 
westwardly from the northwesterly face of the stone base of the 
fence of Dr. Jonathan Mann’s estate, and five hundred one and 
thirty-seven one-hundredths (501,3%,) feet southeastwardly from 
E Street ; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line of 
First Street, distant five hundred and one (501) feet southeast- 
wardly from E Street; and thence straight parallel with said E 
Street to low-water mark. 

The southeasterly line of F Street is parallel with the above- 
described northwesterly line, and fifty feet distant therefrom, from 
Eighth Street to low-water mark. 


D STREET. 


The southeasterly line of D Street begins at a point in the north- 
easterly line of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad; thence 
runs northeastwardly in a straight line, passing through a point 
in the northeasterly line of Sullivan Street, distant five hundred 
five and twenty one-hundredths (505%) feet northwestwardly 
from E Street, to a point in the northeasterly line of Seventh 
Street, distant five hundred nine and fifty one-hnndredths (509,59; 
feet northwestwardly from E Street; thence straight to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fifth Street, distant five hundred 
three and fifty one-hundredths (5035.9,) feet northwestwardly 
from said E Street, measuring on the line of said Fifth Street ; 
thence straight toa point in the northeasterly line of Fourth 
Street, distant five hundred two and thirty-seven one-hundredths 


a 
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(502,37,) feet northwestwardly from E Street; thence straight to 
the westerly corner of the building known as ‘** Cumston’s Block,” 
on the northeasterly side of Broadway, distant five hundred three 
and fifty-three one-hundredths (503,53,;) feet northwestwardly 
from E Street ; thence straight to a point in the southwesterly line 
of Second Street, distant five hundred three and sixty-six one- 
hundredths (503,5°,) feet northwestwardly from said E Street, 
and passing along the face of the stone basement of the house on 
the southwesterly side of said Second Street; and thence straight 
parallel with, and five hundred three and sixty-six one-hundredths 
(503-55) feet northwestwardly from, said E Street to low-water 
mark. 

The northwesterly line of said D Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the Old Colony and Newport Railroad to low-water 
mark. 


C STREET. 


The southeasterly line of C Street begins at a point indicated 
by a stone monument in the former boundary line between Boston 
and Dorchester; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight line 
through a point four hundred ninety-seven and sixteen one-hun- 
dredths (497-16) feet northwestwardly from D Street, measuring 
on the northeasterly line of Seventh Street, to the southerly 
corner of Felton’s Distillery on the northeasterly side of Fifth 
Street, said corner being five hundred and three (503) feet north- 
westwardly from said D Street; thence straight to the northerly 
corner of “ Collamore’s Block,” on the southwesterly side of Broad 
way, distant five hundred two and eighty-four one-hundredths 
(502-84,) feet northwestwardly from D Street; thence to the west. 
erly face of a stone monument, distant five hundred one and thirty= 
six one-hundredths (501 35,) feet northwestwardly from D Street, 
measuring on the southwesterly side of Third Street; thence to 
a point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of 
Second Street, distant five hundred (500) feet northwestwardly 
from said D Street; and thence parallel with said D Street; and 
five hundred (500) feet distant therefrom, to low-water mark, 
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The northwesterly line of said C Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above-described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the aforesaid boundary line between, Boston and 
Dorchester to low-water mark. 


B STREET. 


The southeasterly line of B Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of Seventh Street, distant five hundred seven 
and nine one-hundreths (507;8,) feet northwestwardly from C 
Street; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight line to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred 
five and thirteen one-hundredths (5057,3,) feet northwestwardly | 
from said C Street; thence straight to a point in the northeasterly 
line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the 
corner of ‘* Jenkins’ Block,” and five hundred four and twenty- 
seven one-hundredths (504,25) feet northwestwardly from said 
C Street; thence straight to a point in the southerly line of First 
Street, distant five hundred and eighty-seven one-hundredths (500 
fix) feet northwestwardly from said C Street ; and thence parallel 
with C Street, and five hundred and eighty-seven one-hundredths 
(500-85) feet distant therefrom to low-water mark. 

The northwesterly line of B Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above described southeasterly line, and ex- 
tends from Seventh Strect to low-water mark. 


A STREET (southwesterly of First Street). 


The southeasterly line of A Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of Fifth Street, distant five hundred fourteen 
and seventy one-hundredths (514755) feet northwestwardly from 
B Street, said point being on the northwesterly face of the Old 
Franklin Bank Building ; thence runs northeastwardly in a straight 
line to a point indicated by a stone monument in the northeasterly 
line of Broadway, distant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the 
face of the brick building lately owned by the heirs of Elisha 
Goodnow, and five hundred seventeen and fifty one-hundredths 
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(517-59,) feet northwestwardly from said B Street ; thence straight 
through a point in the northeasterly line of Third Street, distant 
five hundred eighteen and eighty one-hundredths (518,81) feet 
northwestwardly from said B Street, and continues in the same 
direction to a point indicated by a stone monument in the south- 
easterly line of First Street. 

The northwesterly line of said A Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the before-described southeasterly line, 
and extends from Fifth Street to First Street. 


A STREET (northeasterly of First Street). 


The northwesterly line of A Street begins at a point in the 
northeasterly line of First Street, distant sixty-two and twenty- 
five one-hundredths (62;2,5;) feet northwestwardly from the above 
described southeasterly line of A Street extended, measuring on 
the line of said First Street; thence runs northeastwardly three 
hundred sixty-nine and fifty one-hundredths (36959,) feet to a 
point in the southwesterly line of Richards Street, distant two 
hundred and thirty-eight (238) feet southeastwardly from Granite 
Street, measuring on the line of said Richards Street; thence a 
little more eastwardly to a point in the northeasterly line of East- 
ern Avenue, distant five hundred and fifty (550) feet northwest- 
wardly from the above described southeasterly line of A Street ex- 
tended, measuring on the line of said avenue; and thence parallel 
with the above described southeasterly line of A Street extended, 
to the line of the limit of solid structures. 

The southeasterly line of said A Street is parallel with, and fifty 
(50) feet distant from, the above described northwesterly line, and 
extends from said First Street to said line of the limit of solid 
structures. 


ERIE STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Erie Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of the street hereinbefore described as being 
five hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mt. Washington 
Avenue, where the southeasterly line of A Street extended would 
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intersect ; thence runs northeastwardly in the same direction as 
the said line of A Street to the southeasterly line of lands or flats 
of the Boston Wharf Company. 

The northwesterly line of said Erie Street is parallel with, and 
fifty feet distant from, the above described southeasterly line, and 
extends from the said street hereinbefore described as being five 
hundred and fifty (550) feet northeastwardly of Mt. Washington 
Avenue, to the line of the limit of solid structures, so called. 


GRANITE STREET. 


The. southeasterly line of Granite Street begins at a point 
in the northeasterly line of Second Street, distant one hundred 
fifty-three and fifty-three one-hundredths (153,33,) feet westwardly 
from A Street, measuring on the line of said Second Street ; and 
thence runs northeastwardly, one hundred eighty and forty-five 
one-hundredtlis (180,45,) feet, to a point in the southwest- 
erly line of First Street, distant two hundred thirty-two (232) 
feet westwardly from said A Street, measuring on the line of 
said First Street. It begins again at a point in the northeast- 
erly line of First Street, distant two hundred thirty-eight and 
ninety-two one-hundredths (238 ;82,) feet westwardly from A Street, 
measuring on the line of said First Street; thence runs northeast- 
wardly, passing through a point fifty (50) feet distant south- 
eastwardly from the easterly corner of the stone foundation of 
Adams’ Sugar Refinery, eight hundred and twelve (812) feet; 
thence a little more eastwardly, five hundred thirty-four and 
eighty one-hundredths (534 ,89,) feet, to a point in the south- 
westerly line of Mt. Washington Avenue, distant three hundred 
fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hundredths (351,°,) feet from the 
Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort Point Channel, 
measuring on the said southeasterly line of said avenue. It be- 
gins again at a point in the northeasterly line of the street here- 
inbefore described as being five hundred and fifty (550) feet north- 
eastwardly of Mt. Washington Avenue, distant three hundred 
fifty-one and sixty-seven one-hundredths (351,58) feet southeast- 
wardly from the Harbor Line on the southeasterly side of Fort 
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Point Channel, measuring on a line parallel with Mt. Washington 
Avenue; and thence runs northeastwardly, parallel with said Har- 
bor Line, to the line of the limit of solid structures. 

The northwesterly line of Granite Street is parallel with, and 
fifty (50) feet distant from, the above described southeasterly line, 
and extends from Second Street to Mount Washington Avenue, 
and from the said street which is five hundred and fifty (550) feet 
northeastwardly of Mt. Washington Avenue to said line of the 
limit of solid structures. 


_ FEDERAL STREET. 


The easterly line of Federal Street begins at a point in the 
harbor line on the southerly side of Fort Point Channel, distant 
twenty and sixty one-hundredths (20,5%,) feet eastwardly from 
the outer face of the bridge railing of the Federal Street Bridge ; 
thence runs straight southwestwardly three hundred forty-eight and 
fifty-three one-hundredths (348,5,3,) feet, to a point indicated by a 
stone monument; the said line being the same line which was es- 
tablished by an Order of the Board of Aldermen, passed June 6th, 
1868 ; thence runs straight a little more eastwardly, ninety-three 
and seven one-hundredths (93;%5) feet, to the southwesterly 
corner of Hennessey’s Building, standing on the northeasterly 
corner of First Street. It begins again at a point indicated by a 
stone monument on the westerly face of the wooden building, 
standing near the southeasterly line of said First Street, distant 
one foot and eighty-six one-hundredths (1,8%,) southwardly from 
the northwesterly corner of said building, and seven hundred four 
and twenty-eight one-hundredths (704.28) feet westwardly from 
Granite Street; thence runs straight to the southwesterly corner 
of tlte brick building known as ‘ Thatcher’s Block,” standing on 
the northeasterly line of Broadway, and five hundred eight and 
twenty-seven one-hundredths (508,275) feet northwestwardly from 
A Street; thence crosses by the northwesterly end of said Broad- 
way, to a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant fifty- 
nine and twelve one-hundredths (59+42,) feet eastwardly at a right 
angle from the brick building known as the Mechanics’ Bank 
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Building ; thence straight to the southwesterly corner of Melvin 
Lord’s brick building, on the northeasterly line of Fourth Street,— 
said corner being two hundred fifty-nine and forty-two one-hun- 
dredths (259,42,) feet northwestwardly from A Street; thence 
crosses Fourth Street to a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the southwesterly line of said Fourth Street, distant two hundred 
fourteen and seventy-five one-hundredths (214 ,74,) feet northwest- 
wardly from A Street; thence straight to a point in the northwes- 
terly line of A Street, distant two hundred thirty-seven and eighty- 
eight one-hundredths (237,88,) feet southwestwardly from Fourth 
Street—said line passing along the faces of buildings belonging to 
Benjamin Leeds and Otis Simonds; thence crosses by the ends of 
A Street and Fifth Street to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment'in the southwesterly line of said Fifth Street, distant five 
hundred and six (506) feet northwestwardly from B Street ; thence 
straight to a point in the northeasterly line of Seventh Street, dis- 
tant fifteen (15) feet northwestwardly from B Street; and thence 
straight through a point fifty-six (56) feet eastwardly from a stone 
monument in the boundary line between Boston and Dorchester ; 
and passing through points indicated by stone monuments at the 
northeasterly line of Middle Street, and the southeasterly line of 
Dorchester Street. 

The westerly line of said Federal Street begins at a point at the 
southerly end of Federal Street Bridge, distant seventy (70) feet at 
right angles from the first point of beginning of the above-described 
easterly line; thence runs straight, two hundred twenty-two and 
ninety-five one-hundredths (222-,85,) feet, to a point in the north- 
westerly line of Foundry Street, distant eighty and eighty-seven 
one-hundredths (80,875) feet at right angles from the above-de- 
scribed easterly line; thence straight to the northeasterly corner 
of the Mechanics’ Bank Building; thence straight to a point in 
the southerly line of Fourth Street, distant fifty-nine and eighteen 
one-hundredths (59;48;) feet at right angles from the above-de- 
scribed easterly line; thence straight to the southeasterly corner 
of Pray’s Building, standing on the northerly side of Swan Street ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument oppo- 
site, and sixty (60) feet distant at right angles from, the easterly 
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corner of said Feceral Street and Seventh Street; thence straight, 
parallel with, and sixty (60) feet distant from, the above-described 
easterly line between Seventh Street and the boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester, to said boundary line. 


FOUNDRY STREET. 


The southeasterly line of Foundry Street begins at a point in 
the westeily line of Federal Street, — being the second point. re- 
ferred to in the description of said westerly line; thence runs 
southwardly along the said westerly line of Federal Street to the 
northeasterly line of First Street; thence northwestwardly along 
the said northeasterly line of First Street forty and eighty-five one- 
hundredths (40,85,) feet, to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment; thence southwestwardly, two hundred twenty-two and seven- 
teen one-hundredths (222,17) feet, to the easterly face of a stone 
post ; thence a little more southwardly in a straight line to a point 
in the northeasterly line of Fourth Street, indicated by a stone 
monument standing in the said northeasterly line of said Fourth 
Street, and three hundred seventy-eight and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths (378,%5,) feet distant from Federal Street, measuring on 
Fourth Street; thence crosses Fourth Street, and runs straight, 
passing through the southwesterly corner of the brick underpinning 
of Michael Foley’s house on the northerly side of Swan Street, — 
said corner being four hundred eighty-eight and eighty-eight one- 
hundredths (488,88,) feet northwestwardly from Federal Street, 
measuring on the line of said Swan Street, — to a point seventy- 
seven and twenty-eight. one-hundredths (77348,) feet southwest- 
wardly from said Swan Street, — said last mentioned point being 
indicated by a stone monument; thence turns and runs south- 
wardly, two hundred twenty-seven and forty-two one-hundredths 
(227%) feet, to Sixth Street ; and thence continues in the same 
direction, eighty-five and forty-four one-hundredths (85,445) feet 
to the northeasterly line of land of the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad, being a line parallel with, and thirteen (13) feet east- 
wardly from, the most easterly rail of said railroad. 

The northwesterly line of Foundry Street begins at the point of 
beginning of the above-described southeasterly line; thence runs 
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southwestwardly to the easterly corner of the South Boston Iron 
Company’s brick building, being a point opposite, and fifty (50) 
feet distant northwestwardly from, the second described stone 
monument referred to in the descripti n of the aforesaid southeast- 
erly line; thence parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant north- 
westwardly from, the above-described southeasterly line to the 
aforesaid easterly line of land of the Old Colony and. Newport 
Railroad, being a line parallel with and thirteen (13) feet east- 
wardly from the most easterly rail of said railroad. 


DORCHESTER STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Dorchester Street, northwardly of 
Broadway, begins ata point in the northerly line of Broadway, dis- 
tant ‘thirty-two and fourteen one-hundredths (32,14, ) feet eastward- 
ly from the intersection of the northeasterly and northerly lines of 
said Broadway; thence runs northeastwardly to a point in the 
northerly line of Second Street, distant seven hundred forty- 
four and fifty-five one-hundredths (744,55,) feet southeastwardly 
from F Street — said point being the southeasterly corner of the © 
brick underpinning of the old brewery building standing on said 
Second Street; and thence straight passing two one-huadredths 
(,25) of a foot southeastwardly from the northeasterly corner of 
the brick underpinning of L. Candler’s house, standing on the 
southerly side of First Street, to the westerly side of I Street. 
The northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street, southwestwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point in the southwesterly line of said 
Broadway, distant six hundred seventy and sixty-three one- 
hundredths (670,83,) feet southeastwardly from F Street; thence 
runs through the southeasterly corner of the brick building at 
the corner of said Dorchester Street and Broadway and a point 
indicated by a stone monument in the northeasterly line of Fourth 
Street, to the stone base of the fence belonging to Martin L. 
Whicher on the southwesterly corner of said Dorchester Street 
and Fifth Street — said corner being four hundred eighty-three and 
twenty-five one-hundredths (483,2,5,) feet southeastwardly from F 
Street ; thence straight to the corner of the stone underpinning of 
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Rose’s house — said corner being four hundred eight and thirty 
one-hundredths (408 =39,) feet southeastwardly from F Street 
measuring on the northerly line of Sixth Street; thence straight, 
passing through a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
northeasterly line of Seyenth Street, to the stone foundation of 
the brick building on the southwesterly corner of said Dorches- 
ter Street and Seventh Street distant three hundred three and 
thirty one-hundredths (303339,) feet southeastwardly from F 
Street; thence by the southeasterly face of a stone post 
(formerly of the gate-way to the Cemetery Lot, so called), two 
hundred twenty-nine and eighty one-hundredths (229,89) feet 
from Seventh Street; thence deflects eastwardly and runs one 
hundred eighty-one and fifty-three one-hundredths (181,5,3, 
feet, to a point in the northeasterly line of Eighth Street 
distant two hundred eighteen and fifty one-hundredths (218 
goo) feet southeastwardly from F Street. It begins again at 
a point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly 
line of Eighth Street, distant four hundred seventy-seven and 
ten one-hundredths (47775) feet southeastwardly from Lark 
Street; thence runs southwestwardly to a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the southwesterly line of Sullivan Street 
distant seven hundred eighty-six and ninety one-hundredths (786 
foo) feet southeastwardly from the southeasterly line of E Street 
extended ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment, about sixteen feet southwestwardly from the southwesterly 
end of a block of wooden buildings known as Dorchester Block ; 
thence straight to a point indicated by a hole drilled in the 
stone abutment on the northeasterly side of the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad; thence across said railroad to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument in the westerly line of a private 
way called Tuckerman Street ; thence more westwardly straight to 
the face of the wall at the southeasterly corner of the estate 
belonging to Robert Hussey and Stephen Forbush ; thence a little 
more westwardly by the face of the wall as now built to Federal 
Street; thence across Federal Street to a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the westerly line thereof; thence turns and runs 
southwestwardly straight to a point indicated by a stone monument 
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in the northeasterly line of a private way, called Ellery Street ; 
thence southwestwardly by curved lines as indicated upon the ac- 
companying plan, herewith submitted, to the boundary line between 
Boston and Dorchester. 

The southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, northeastwardly of 
Broadway, begins at a point in the northerly line of Broadway, 
distant two hundred seven and ninety one-hundredths (207,45 
feet westwardly from G Street; thence runs by a curved line of 
ten feet radius — said curved line being tangent to Broadway — 
twenty-three and four one-hundredths (23,4,) feet, to a point dis- 
tant fifty (50) feet southeastwardly from the above described north- 
westerly line of Dorchester Street between Broadway and Third 
Street ; and thence northeastwardly, parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, to the 
westerly side of I Street. 

The southeasterly line of said Dorchester Street, southwestwardly 
of Broadway, begins at a point indicated by a stone monumei ; 
in the southerly line of Broadway, distant eighty and fifty-five one- 
hundredths (80;°,%) feet from the southwesterly corner of said Dor- 
chester Street and said Broadway; thence runs southwestwardly 
to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly line of 
Old Harbor Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone 
monument in the westerly line of Gates Street; thence straight, 
passing through a point indicated by a stone monument in the 
westerly line of Mercer Street, to a point in the line dividing the 
estates of Stanley Gore and the Heirs of Thomas Bates — said last 
mentioned point being distant eighty (80) feet from the above- 
described northwesterly line, southwesterly of Seventh Street; 
thence by the stone wall, house and fence, as they now stand, to 
Telegraph Street; thence straight to the brick underpinning of 
the house on the northeasterly side of Eighth Street, distant 
eighty and thirty-three one-bundredths (80;%3,) feet from the 
northwesterly line of said Dorchester Street. It begins again at a 
point indicated by a stone monument in the southwesterly line of 
Eighth Street, distant fifty-eight and fifty-six one-hundredths (58 
+85) feet southeastwardly from the northwesterly line of said Dor- 
cester Street; thence runs southwestwardly sixty and twenty-five 
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one-hundredths (60,25,) feet to a point indicated by a stone monu- 
ment; thence straight to a point indicated by a stone monument 
in the northeasterly line of Newman Street, said point being forty- 
nine and eighty-five one-hundredths (49 §3,) feet distant from the 
above-described northwesterly line ; thence to a point in the north- 
easterly side of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad distant 
fifty-one and thirty one-hundredths (51,%9,) feet at right angles 
from the above-described northwesterly line at this place; thence 
straight to a point indicated by a stone monument in the westerly 
line of a private way, called Jenkins Street, distant fifty-four and 
eleven one-hundredths (54,;41;) feet from the northwesterly line of 
said Dorchester Street ; thence straight to a point indicated by a 
stone monument near the easterly line of a private way, called 
Rogers Street, distant fifty (50) feet from the above-described 
northerly line ; thence parallel with, and fifty (50) feet distant from 
the above-described northwesterly line to Federal Street —the line 
at said Federal Street being indicated by a stone monument ; thence 
across Federal Street to a point in the westerly line thereof, distant 
sixty (60) feet at right angles from the above described north- 
westerly line of said Dorchester Street; thence parallel with and 
sixty (60) feet distant from said northwesterly line to a point indi- 
cated by a stone monument opposite the northeasterly side of a 
private way, called Ellery Street ; and thence to the boundary line 
between Boston and Dorchester by curved lines, as shown on the 
plan herewith submitted — said last-mentioned lines being indica- 
ted upon the ground by stone monuments at various points, as 
shown on said plan. 


OLD HARBOR STREET. 


The westerly line of Old Harbor Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, distant forty-five and six- 
ty-four one-hundredths (45,64) feet northeastwardly from the 
southwesterly line of Fifth Street produced, measuring on the said 
northeasterly line of Dorchester Street; and thence runs straight 
to the former division line between Dorchester and Boston, passing 
through points indicated by stone monuments at the southerly 


lines of Telegraph and Eighth Streets, and the northerly line of 
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Sullivan Street — the said northwesterly line where it crosses the 
northerly line of Eighth Street is distant eight hundred ninety-one 
and forty-eight one-hundredths (891,48,;) feet westwardly from G 
Street. 

The easterly line of said Old Harbor Street is parallel with and 
fifty (50) feet distant from the above-described westerly line, and 
extends from said Dorchester Street to said former division line 
between Boston and Dorchester. 


GATES STREET. 


The easterly line of Gates Street begins at a point in the south- 
easterly line of Dorchester Street at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy (170) feet westwardly at right angles from Old Harbor 
Street; and thence runs southwardly parallel with Old Harbor 
Street to Eighth Street. 

The westerly line of said Gates Street is parallel with, and forty 
(40) feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and ex- 
tends from Dorchester Street to Eighth Street. 


MERCER STREET. 


The easterly line of Mercer Street begins at a point in the south- 
easterly line of Dorchester Street at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy (170) feet westwardly at right angles from Gates 
Street; thence runs southwardly parallel with Gates Street to 
the southerly line of Telegraph Street; and thence straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Eighth Street, distant one hundred 
seventy-two and twenty-five one-hundredths (172 ;2,5,) feet west- 
wardly at right angles from said Gates Street. 

The westerly line of said Mercer Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and 
extends from said Dorchester Street to said Eighth Street. 


LOWLAND STREET. 


The northwesterly line of Lowland Street begins at a point in 
the southwesterly line of Eighth Street, distant six hundred eighty- 
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three and thirty-nine one-hundredths (683,9;) feet southeast- 
wardly from Dorchester Street ; and thence runs southwestwardly, 
passing through a point in the southwesterly line of Newman 
Street distant eight hundred eight and eighty-five one-hundredths 
(808,83, feet southeastwardly from said Dorchester Street, meas- 
uring on the said southwesterly line, to a private way called Jen- 
kins Street. . 

The southeasterly line of Lowland Street is parallel with, and 
forty (40) feet distant from, the above-described northwesterly line, 
and extends from Eighth Street to Jenkins Street. 


KNOWLTON STREET. 


The easterly line of Knowlton Street begins at a point in the 
southerly line of Telegraph Street, distant one hundred seventy- 
-seven and sixteen one-hundredths (177;48,) feet westwardly from 
Mercer Street, measuring on the southerly line of said Telegraph 
Street ; and thence runs southwestwardly to a point in the northerly 
line of Eighth Street, distant one hundred eighty and six one-hun- 
dredths (180 ,8,) feet at right angles from said Mercer Street. 

The westerly line of Knowlton Street is parallel with and thirty 
(30) feet distant from the above-described easterly line, and ex- 
tends from said Telegraph Street to said Eighth Street. 


NATIONAL STREET. 


The westerly line of National Street begins at a point in the 
southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, at the distance of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four (174) feet eastwardly at right angles from 
Old Harbor Street; and thence runs southwardly parallel with, 
and one hundred and seventy-four (174) feet eastwardly from, 
Old Harbor Street to Thomas Street. 

The easterly line of National Street is parallel with, and thirty 
(30) feet distant from, the aforesaid westerly line, and extends 
from Fourth Street to said Thomas Street. 
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ATLANTIC STREET. 


The westerly line of Atlantic Street begins at a point in the 
southwesterly line of Fourth Street, distant eighty (80) feet east- 
wardly from, and at right angles with, National Street; and 
thence runs parallel with, and eighty (80) feet distant from, said 
National Street to Thomas Street. 

The easterly line of Atlantic Street is parallel with, and forty- 
four (44) feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and 
extends from said Fourth Street to said Thomas Street. 


K STREET. 


The westerly line of K Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly side of First Street, distant six 
hundred and twenty-four (624) feet eastwardly from the westerly 
face of the stone foundation of the Bay State Iron Company’s 
counting room, measuring on the said southerly line of First Street ; 
thence runs southwardly straight to a point indicated by a stone 
monument at the southerly side of Broadway ; and thence straight 
to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay, passing through points in- 
dicated by stone monuments, at Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. The westerly line of said K Street, northwardly of 
First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of First Street, 
where the above-described westerly line, southwardly of said First 
Street, extended northwardly intersects it; and thence runs north- 
wardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of said K Street is parallel with and fifty (50) 
feet distant from the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


I STREET. 


The easterly line of I Street, southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant six hundred 
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and twenty-four (624) feet westwardly from K Street ; thence runs 
straight southwardly, passing through the westerly face of the 
stone foundation of the Bay State Iron Company’s counting-room, 
to the southwesterly corner of the brick underpinning of T. John- 
son’s store, on the northerly side of Broadway, distant six hundred 
twenty-four and seventeen one-hundredths (624745) feet west- 
wardly from K Street; it begins again at a point in the southerly 
line of Broadway, distant six hundred forty-one and fifty-two one- 
hundredths (641 ,52,) feet westwardly from K Street; thence runs 
southwardly straight to a point in the southerly line of Fourth 
Street, distant six hundred forty-one and sixty-six one-hundredths 
(641,88) feet westwardly from K Street; thence straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Sixth Street, distant six hundred 
thirty-nine and ten one-hundredths (63974) feet westwardly from 
K Street; thence straight to a point in the northerly line of 
Eighth Street, distant six hundred and thirty-five (635) feet west- 
wardly from K Street; thence straight to a point in the northerly 
line of Ninth Street, distant six hundred thirty-three and sixty-one 
one-hundredths (633.§3,) feet westwardly from said K Street; 
and thence parallel with said K Street to the Harbor Line in 
Dorchester Bay. The easterly line of said I Street, northwardly 
of First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of said First 
Street, distant six hundred and twenty-four (624) feet westwardly 
from K Street; and thence runs northerly at right angles with 
said First Street to low-water mark. 

The westerly line of I Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described easterly line, and extends from 
said low-water mark to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


H STREET. 


The easterly line of H Street, southwesterly of Broadway, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant three hundred 
and seventy-six (376) feet westerly from I Street; and thence 
runs parallel with said I Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester 
Bay. The easterly line of H Street, northwardly of Broadway, 


begins at a point in the northerly line of Broadway, distant three 
3* 
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hundred ninety-three and nine one-hundredths (393;%,) feet west- 
wardly from I Street; and thence runs northwardly through a 
poiut fifty (50) feet eastwardly from the southeasterly corner of 
Souther’s Brewery on the northerly side of Second Street straight 
to First Street. 

The westerly line of H Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described easterly line, and extends from 
First Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


G STREET. 


The easterly line of G Street begins at a point indicated by a 
stone monument in the southeasterly line of Dorchester Street, 
distant six hundred seventy-nine and eighty-five one-hundredths 
(679.8,3;) feet westwardly from H Street; thence runs south- 
wardly, passing along the face of the water table of the house on 
the southerly line of Third Street, owned by the heirs of Seriah 
Stevens, to a point in the southerly line of Broadway, distant fifty 
(50) feet eastwardly from the stone base of Everson’s fence, and 
six hundred and eighty (680) feet westwardly from H Street; 
thence southwardly, two hundred and fifty (250) feet, to a point 
in the westerly face of the stone base of Lloyd Briggs’ fence 
at the northerly line of Fourth Street, distant six hundred and 
eighty and ninety one-hundredths (680 ,9°,) feet westwardly from 
H Street; thence to a point indicated by a stone monument in 
the southerly line of Fourth Street, distant six hundred and 
eighty (680) feet westwardly from H Street; thence to a point 
in the northerly line of Sixth Street extended westwardly from H 
Street, distant six hundred and eighty (680) feet westwardly from 
said H Street ; and thence straight, passing through a point in the 
northerly line of Eighth Street, distant six hundred eighty-two 
and sixty-two one-hundredths (682,52,) feet westwardly from H 
Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 

The westerly line of G Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described easterly line from Dorchester 
Street to the northerly line of Fourth Street; thence crosses 
Fourth Street to a point in the southerly line thereof, distant 
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forty-nine (49) feet from the above-described easterly line ; thence 
runs to a point in the northerly line of Sixth Street extended, 
distant fifty (50) feet from the aforesaid easterly line; and thence 
parallel with said easterly line, and fifty (50) feet distant there- 
from, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


LINDEN STREET. 


The easterly line of Linden Street begins at a point in the south- 
erly line of Fourth Street, distant one hundred and fifty-seven (157) 
feet westwardly from G Street, measuring on the said southerly 
line of Fourth Street; and thence runs southwardly parallel with 
G Street, three hundred twenty-eight and eighty-five one-hun- 
dredths (528,85,) feet, to Thomas Street. 

The westerly line of Linden Street is parallel with, and forty 
(40) feet distant from, the above-described easterly line, and ex- 
tends three hundred thirteen and eight one-hundredths (313,87) 
feet, from Fourth Street to Thomas Street. 


L STREET. 


The westerly line of L Street, southwardly of First Street, be- 
gins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five 
hundred two and thirteen one-hundredths (502,1,3,) feet, eastwardly 
from K Street; thence runs in a southerly direction straight to a 
point in the northerly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred 
two and nineteen one-hundredths (502;18,) feet eastwardly from K 
Street; thence to a point in the southerly line of Fourth Street, 
distant five hundred two and twenty-six one-hundredths (5025, 
feet eastwardly from K Street; and thence parallel with said K 
Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line 
of L Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a point in the 
northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred two and 
eighteen one-hundredths (502;4%,) feet eastwardly from K Street ; 
and thence runs northwardly at right angles with said First Street 
to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of L Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
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distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


M STREET. 


The westerly line of M Street, southwardly of First Street, be- 
gins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, five hundred 
(500) feet distant eastwardly from L Street; and thence runs 
southwardly, parallel with, and five hundred (500) feet distant 
from, said L Street to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The 
westerly line of M Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at 
a point in the northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
(500) feet eastwardly from L Street, and thence runs northwardly 
at right angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of M Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


N STREET. 


The westerly line of N Street, southwardly of First Street, 
begins at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant 
five hundred seven and sixty-seven one-hundredths (507,5,,) feet 
eastwardly from M Street; thence runs straight in a southerly 
direction, and parallel with said M Street, to a point in the North- 
erly line of Fourth Street; thence straight to a point in the 
southerly line of Fourth Street, distant five hundred seven and 
fifty one-hundredths (507,89) feet eastwardly from said M Street ; 
and thence straight, passing through a point in the southerly 
line of Eighth Street, distant five hundred seven and six one- 
hundredths (50785) feet eastwardly from M Street to the Harbor 
Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of N Street, north- 
wardly of First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of 
First Street, distant five hundred seven and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (507,85) feet eastwardly from M Street; and thence runs 
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northwardly at right angles with said First Street to low-water 
mark, 

The easterly line of N Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the Har- 
bor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


O STREET. 


The westerly line of O Street, southwardly of First Street begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
and five (505) feet eastwardly from N Street ; and thence runs in a 
southerly direction parallel with said N Street to the Harbor Line 
in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of O Street, northwardly of 
First Street, begins at a point in the northerly line of First Street, 
distant five hundred and five (505) feet eastwardly from N Street ; 
and thence runs northwardly at right angles with First Street, to 
low-water mark. 

The easterly line of O Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


P STREET. 


The westerly line of P Street southwardly of First Street, begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
seven and twenty-six one-hundredths (507-28) feet eastwardly 
from O Street; thence runs parallel with O Street to the southerly 
line of Broadway ; thence toa point in the southerly line of Fourth 
Street, distant five hundred six and eighty-two one-hundredths 
(506,82,) feet from O Street; thence straight to a point in the 
northerly line of Sixth Street, distant five hundred and six and 
fifty one-hundredths (506,%,%) feet from O Street, and thence par- 
allel with O Street, to the Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The 
westerly line of P Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a 
point in the northerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
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seven and twenty-six one-hundredths (50728;) feet eastwardly 
from O Street; and thence runs northwardly at right angles with 
First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of said P Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) 
feet distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends 
from low-water mark on the northerly shore of South Boston to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


Q STREET. 


The Westerly line of Q Street, southwardly of First Street begins 
at a point in the southerly line of First Street, distant five hundred 
and one (501) feet eastwardly from P Street; and thence runs 
Straight, passing through a point in the northerly line of Sixth 
Street, distant five hundred (500) feet eastwardly from P Street, 
to the harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. The westerly line of Q 
Street, northwardly of First Street, begins at a point in a north- — 
erly line of First Street, distant five hundred and one (501) feet 
eastwardly from P Street; and thence runs northwardly at right 
angles with said First Street to low-water mark. 

The easterly line of Q Street is parallel with, and fifty (50) feet 
distant from, the above-described westerly line, and extends from 
low-water mark, on the northerly shore of South Boston, to the 
Harbor Line in Dorchester Bay. 


And whereas due notice has been given of the intention of this 
Board to lay out the aforesaid streets according to the above-de- 
scribed boundary lines, as public streets or ways of the said City, 
as appears by the return hereunto annexed, it is therefore Ordered, 
That the same hereby are laid out as public streets or ways of the 
said City, as above-described and according to the afore-mentioned 
plan. And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of laying 
out the said streets as aforesaid will amount to nothing. 


City Clerk. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT, 


NOVEMBER 7, 1868. 


Ciel. Ob B OS ON| 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1868-69. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR oF Accounts, CITY Hatt, 
| November 7, 1868. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1868-69, as shown in the books in his office, 
November 1, 1868, including the November Draft, being seven 
months’ payment of the financial year, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended, and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Advertising . 


Annuities 
Armories 


Bells and Clocks 
Boston Harbor 


Bridges . 
Cemeteries 
City Debt 


City Hospital 


Common, etc. 


GENERAL 


County of Suffolk . 


Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Depart- 


ment. 
Fire Alarm 


Fire Department . 


Grammar School-house, Ward 14. 


Harbor Dredging . 


Health Department 


Interest and Premium . 


Incidental Expenses 


Lamps . 
Markets 


Militia Bounty ° 
Mount Hope Cemetery . 
Add Revenue Received, oe 930 37 


Old Claims . 
Overseers of the Por . 


Paving, ete. 
Police 


Public Baths “ 

Public Buildings . 

Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 


House of Correction . 
Lunatic Hospital 


Quarantine Establishment 

Steamboat ‘‘ H. Morrison ”’ 

Pauper Expenses’. 

General Expenses at City Office . 

New Building for Pauper Girls . 

New Workshop House of Cor- 
rection . . 


Carried forward 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


: 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$6,000 00 
1,200 00 
16,000 00 
2,225 00 
9,300 00 
15,000 00 
11,490 00 
417,000 00 
85,000 00 
55,442 00 
240,000 00 


25,000 00 
40,000 00 
231,870 00 
68,000 00 

2,000 00 
277,500 00 
615,000 00 
75,000 00 
326,400 00 

9,000 00 
50,000 00 


26,000 00 


1,500 00 
58,000 00 
300,000 00 
544,984 00 
25,000 00 
60,000 00 


129,000 00 
80,000 00 
60,000 00 

8,000 00 
14,000 00 
15,000 00 

7,000 00 
30,000 00 


33,000 00 


$3,969,911 00| $2,280,099 23/$1,698,742 14 


Expended. 


$1,935 36 
455 00 


23,000 00 


Bal. Unexpended. 


£4,064 64 
745.00 
6,991 18 
1,416 78 
6,247 12 
3,671 08 
4,346 09 
242,193 00 
26,997 31 
18,536 32 
128,758 08 


11,806 35 
17,840 97 
103,034 84 
26,287 06 

1,290 25 
109,918 67 
257,119 76 
11,022 79 
186,097 99 

4,546 81 
12,661 50 


7,242 53 


1,410 00 
33,000 00 
18,734 74 

251,423 00 

6,916 84 

2,591 07 


60,117 50 
37,049 52 
25,862 07 
5,848 45 
8,599 42 
11,174 74 
3,178 67 
30,000 00 


10,000 00 


———, 
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Amount of each 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


Brought forward. . .  . [83,969,911 00/$2,280,099 23/$1,698,742 14 


Public Lands . : : : ? £20,000 00 10,977 16 9,022 84 
Public Library . : , " : 50,000 00 33,667 79 16,332 21 
Printing and Stationery . : ; 30,000 00 17,520 64 12,479 36 
Reserved Fund . : : : *160,725 00 55,200.00) 105,525 00 
Salaries . ; 113,000. 00 74,395. 53 38,604 47 


Schools and School Hotises, viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors} . 506,350 00) 292,423 42) 213,926 58 


Grammar Schools, Public Buildings 90,000. 00 70,754 91 19,245 09 
Grammar Schovls, School Committee 46,820 00 20,084 20 26,735 80 
Salaries Officers School Committee 17,500 00 10,774 67 6,725 33 
Primary School Instructors . : 260,750 00 148,517. 32 112,232 68 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings 80,000 00 54,646 62 25,353 38 
Primary Schools, School Committee 11,820 00 1,975 44 9,844 56 
Sealers Weights and Measures . : 6,200 U0 3,169 72 3,030 28 
Sewers and Drains . 4 ‘ : 75,000 00 50,390 19 24,609 81 
State Tax . : ; 5 : : T24-GOD.00| tie ere 724,000 00 
War Expenses . : : p A 5,000. 00 1,171 00 3,829 00 
Water Works . : : 161,000 00 110,018 50 50,981 50 


Water. Works, Interestand Premium 564.000 00| 124.029 50| 439.970 50 
Widening Streets . : : ‘ 200,000 00 41,565 50) 158,434 50 


Total appropriations a6. : $7,092,076 00'$3,401,381 34/$3,699,625 03 
Add Revenue : : 3 8,930 37 


$7,101,006 37 


* The following amounts have been transferred from the Reserved Fund to the following general 
appropriations, viz: 


Mount Hope Cemetery Cr ey coeoeeee oeee $14,000 00 
Public iaids teed ere cme oer eevee ee eee te ® © 6 Dw 8,000 00 
New Workshop, House of Correction ....ee-eeecececces 8,000 00 
FiresDepartment i, iss io slbcive kodwale ave niel Caetate (oie se ee ee 28,000 00 
COMMON, St6./s ave he boas sve eh ASO (Fy Berar 0 eo oo o 11,275 00 
Sewers e © © eveleteleie 6 0 © 0 6:6 eeeere eee e 25,000 00 

$89,275 00 

Approprations | axpended. | Unexpendea. 
General : - . | $7,101,006 37 | $8,401,381 34 | $8,699,625 03 


Special 5 Sar ie ; - | 8,586,433 76 | 1,697,187 74 | 1,839,296 02 


$10,637,440 13 | $5,098,519 08 | $5,538,921 05 


AvupitTor’s Montruuy EXuHIBItT. | 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from last finan- 
cial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. ] 


Loan, Revenue, 


Object of Appropriations. or from Expended, Unexpended. 
Transfers, 
Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) $6,026 Hi $6,016 81 Soeur 
Albany Street Bridge No. 2 (res’d fund) S,U0U OU eect cs 8,000 00 
Albany Street Grading (loan) . 16,500 63 2,982 95 13,517 68 
tors Building Hast’ Boston(res’d fund) 9,000 00 8,841 81 158 19 
Avon Place (loan). 115,000 00 86,232 50 28,767 50 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage (revenue) EE RIRVAR he Luce ee 43 232 15 
Bell Towers, Boston Highlands (res. fund) 5,000 00 100 00 4,400 00 
Central Charity Bureau (rev. and loans) 101,619 08 63,008 40 38,610 68 
Chelsea Street Bridge (reserved fund) 10,000 00) =. wees ° 10,000 00 
Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans) ; 74,937 46) ee 74,937 46 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . : 873,991 73) 394,495 59) 479,496 14 
Church Street District (loan) . ; 200.000 00) 160,190 38 39,809 62 


Dedham Street Grading (loan) . ° 2,021 89 660 00 1,361 89 
Devonshire Street (loan) . : : 313,015 00; 128,000 00; 190,015 00 
Dover Street (loans) . ; 819 11 300 00 oLOUTL 
Grammar School- house, Ward 9 (loan) 86,000 00 5,029 33 80,970 67 


Grammar School- house, Ward 12 (loan) 86,000 00 3,043 30 82,956 70 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans andappro.)| 110,129 92 1,380 79} 108,749 13 
Normal School-house Lot, Newton Street 


(loan) . : : : : : 51,000 00 49,884 67 1,115 33 
Oliver Street, . 439 00 92,097 87|c¢91,658 87 ad.by Tr.) 
People’s Ferry Drops (reserved ‘fund) 3,000 00 6,416 39} ($3,416 89 ad.by Tr-) 
Primary School-house, Charter St. (loan) 27,525 00 12,363 20 15,161 80 
Primary School- house, Ward 7 (loan) 40,000 00 17,769 15 22,230 85 
Shawmut Ave. and Ruggles Street (loan) 25,000 00 AU B91 27 4,608 73 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . 102,987 15 54,662 29 48,324 86 
Soldiers’ and Suilors’ Monument, on 

Boston Common (appropriation) . 23,673 97 ones: 23,673 97 
Stony Brook Sewer (Roxbury appro.) 17,795 67 4,374 97 13,420 70 
Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) . 8,000 00 5,840 60 2,159 40 
Station HouseW ard 15 (transfer and loan) 47,850 00 18,919 30 28,930 70 
Statue of Washington (reserved fund) 10,000 00 10,000 00; ~— tse ee 
Suffolk Street District (reserved fund) 4,000 00 216 50 3 783° 50 
Temporary Home (reserved fund) : 4,000 00 336 94 3 663 06 
Ward-Room, Ward 9, and Hose House 8 

(loan) . : 20,000 00 2,313 63 17,686 37 
Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15 (loan) 200,000 00| 101,470 61 98,529 39 
Wells School House (loans, res’d fund) 44,793 96 42.270 49 2,523 47 
Widening Federal Street (loan) ° 250,000 00; 104,562 00; 145,438 00 
Widening Tremont Street (loan) : 500,000 00 297,966 00 202,034 00 

$3,441,358 50 $1,697,137 74)$1,839,296 02 
Advanced by Treasurer . ° ; 95,075 26 
$3,536,433 76 


UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 


MAY 1, 1868. 


ToraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 
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The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made — 


from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they — 
were made, — the amount expended and balance unexpended, including ~ 


the November draft: 


Object of Appropriations. 


Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) 

Albany Street Grading (loan) 

Back Bay and Surface Drainage (loan 
and revenue) . 

Central Charity Bureau (revenue and 
loans) . : 

Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans) 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 

Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 

Devonshire Street (loan) 

Dover Street (loans, revenue and trans- 
fers) 

New Lunatic Hospital (loans and d appro- 
priation) 

Oliver Street (revenue) : 

Primary School-house, Charter Street 
(loan) . 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, — on 
Boston Common (appropriation) 

Stony Brook Sewer (balance Roxbury 
appropriation) : 

Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) 

Station House, Ward 15 (transfer and 
loan) 


Wells School-house (loans '& res'd fund) 


Advanced by Treasurer 


—- 


$3,503,083 51/$2,693,666 87/$1,036,319 25 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


8 
£72,000 00 


40,000 00 
149,050 00 
191,622 40 
160,000 00 
1,700,000 00 
23,000 00 
400,000 00 
327,117 36 


148,000 00 
35,905 08 


28,000 00 
40,000 00 


23,688 67 
8,000 00 


48,500 00 
108,200 00 


226, 902 61 


$3,729,986 12 


Expended. 
$71,990 03 
26,482 32 
105,817 85 
153,011 72 
85,062 54 
1,220,503 86 
21,638 11 
209,985 00 
326,598 25 


39,250 87 
262,807 69 


12,838 20 
16,326 03 


10,267 97 
5,840 60 


19,569 30 
105,676 53 


Unexpended. 


adv. by Treasurer.) 


$9 97 
13,517 68 


43,232 15 
38,610 68 
74,937 46 
479,496 14 
1,361 89 
190,015 00 
519 11 


108,749 13° 


($226,902 61 


15,161 80 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 16, 1868. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the city require that Hanover Street should be widened, on 
its southeasterly side, between Court and Blackstone streets; 
and for that purpose, it is necessary to take and lay out as a 
public street or way of the said city, a parcel of land belong- 
ing to the heirs of Francis Amory (John A. Lowell, trustee), 
bounded as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by the proposed line 
of ELcoens of Hanover Street, there measuring sixty-six and 
fy feet; southwestwardly by Court Street, thirty and 8, 
feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Hanover Street, 
being an irregular line, sixty-five and 97, feet; and north- 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Ben- 
jamin S. Welles, twenty-eight and ;%, feet: containing one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Benjamin S. Welles (Wil- 
liam Dehon, trustee, Stephen H. Perkins, guardian), bounded 
as follows, viz :— Southeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Hanover Street, there measuring ninety-three and 543, 
feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
the heirs of Francis Amory, twenty-eight and zee feet; north- 
"a by the present line of Hanover Street, ninety-five 
and 588; feet; and northeastwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from William R. Frost, fourteen and 3(% feet: contain- 
ing two thousand and thirteen square feet, more or less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to William R. Frost, bounded 
as follows, viz : — Southeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Hanover Street, there measuring thirty and 12, feet; 
southwestwardly by land before described as taken from Ben- 
jamin S. Welles, fourteen and 557, feet; EE. eae by the 
present line of Hanover Street, twenty-nine and 53, feet; and 
northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Emma Burr and Robert Burr, executors, eleven and 4,5 feet : con- 
taining three hundred and eighty-five square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Emma Burr and Robert 
Burr, executors under the will of Robert Burr, bounded as 
follows, viz :— Southeastwardly by the proposed line of apc 
of Hanover Street, there measuring thirty-one and ;°4, feet; 
southwestwardly by land before described as taken from William 
R. Frost, eleven and 74, feet; peieiaiaaced by the present 
line of Hanover Street, thirty and J, feet; and northeastwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken As the heirs of Lydia 
Blanchard, ten and ;%> feet: containing three hundred and 
twenty-eight square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Lydia Blanch- 
ard, bounded as follows, viz : — Southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Hanover Street, there measuring twenty-three 
and °> feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from Emma Burr and Robert Burr, executors, ten and =3, feet; 

apart! by the present line of Hanover Street, twenty- 
three and ~°2, feet; and northeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from B. F. Edmands and John J. Rayner, trus- 
tees, nine and 63, feet: containing two hundred and thirty-six 
square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to B. F. Edmands and John J. 
Rayner, trustees, bounded as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of Kin: of Hanover Street, there measur- 
ing fifty-two and -°6 feet; southwestwardly by land before 


100 
described as taken from the heirs of Lydia Blanchard, nine and 
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tay feet; Fat by the present line of Hanover 
Street, fifty-one and -82, feet; and northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Mary B. Baury, ten and 383; 
feet: containing five hundred and thirty-five square feet, more or 
less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Mary B. Baury (Lemuel 
Shaw and James C. Merrill executors and trustees, under the 
will of Alfred L. Baury), bounded as follows, viz : — Southeast- 
wardly by the proposed line of gies of Hanover Street, 
there measuring fifty-nine and 34%, feet; southwestwardly by 
land before described as taken from B. F. Edmands and John J. 
Rayner, trustees, ten and .85, feet; lat eke by the pres- 
ent line of Hanover Street, fifty-eight and =), feet; and north- 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from William 
W. Tucker and others, trustees, thirteen and 43, feet: contain- 
ing seven hundred and eleven square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to William W. Tucker, Alan- 
son Tucker, Seth EH. Sprague, George P. Upham, Henry A. 
Whitney, trustees under the will of William Lawrence, bounded 
as follows, viz : —Southeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Hanover Street, there measuring seventy-nine and ;%%> 
feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Mary B. Baury, thirteen and 23, feet; northwestwardly by the 
present line of Hanover Street, seventy-four and too feet; and 
northeastwardly by Elm Street, seventeen and j%%, feet: con- 
taining one thousand one hundred and thirty-eight square feet, 
more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to B. F. Edmands and John 
J. Rayner, trustees, bounded as follows, viz :— Southeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Hanover Street, there 
measuring sixty-nine and =%°> feet; eastwardly by the same, 
being a curved line, fourteen and ;%, feet; southwestwardly by 
Elm Street, eighteen and =%°, feet; westwardly by the same, 


being a curved line, thirteen and ;2,9, feet; northwestwardly by 
1* ; 
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the present line of Hanover Street, eighty-two and ;%4, feet; ana 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs 
of Samuel Whitwell, twenty-one and ;28. feet: containing one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-one square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Samuel Whit- 
well, (Alex. Thomas, Attorney), bounded as follows, viz: — 
Southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Hanover 
Street, there measuring thirty-eight and 6; feet; westwardly by 
land before described as taken from B. F. Edmands and John 
J. Rayner, trustees, twenty-one and #8, feet; apres 
by the present line of Hanover Street, srikeethres and 5 
feet; and northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from George Dornhofer, twenty dnd 5%), feet: containing seven 
hundred and thirty-six square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to George Dornhofer, bound- 
ed as follows, viz: —Southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
ae of Hanover Street, there measuring twenty-one and 
zon feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from the heirs of Samuel Whitwell, twenty and ="), feet; north- 
westwardly by the present line of Hanover Street, twenty-one and 
zy feet; and northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken eon the heirs of Solomon Wildes, twenty and 375 feet: 
containing four hundred and forty-five square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Solomon 
Wildes, bounded as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by the pro- 
posed line of age of Hanover Street, there measuring 

eighty-six and ;8, feet; southwestwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from George Dornhofer, twenty and ;%2; feet; 
Me, ee by the present line of Hanover Street, eighty- 
five and 50 feet; and northeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken fect the heirs of Thomas Capen, twenty-one 
and 8%. feet: containing one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five square feet, more or less. 


Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Thomas 
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Capen, bounded as follows, viz: —Southeastwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Hanover Street, there measuring 
thirty-four and 34, feet; southwestwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from the heirs of Solomon Wildes, twenty-two 
and 13, feet; eee by the present line of Hanover 
Street, shintyioik and 00 F feet; and northeastwardly by Friend 
Street, twenty-one and 7°, feet: containing seven hundred and 
seventy-four square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Eliza Beal, 
bounded as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Hanover Street, there measuring twenty-four 
and 6, feet; southwestwardly by Friend Street, twenty and 
sou feet; norsesteerile by the present line of Hanover 
Street, twenty-two and ;8% feet; and northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as, taken from Jacob Bancroft, twenty- 
one and 33, feet: containing five hundred and three square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Jacob Bancroft, bounded 
as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
peur of Hanover Street, there measuring eighty-seven and 
7° feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from the Tas of Eliza Beal, twenty-one and 5,3, feet ; northwest- 
sce by the present line of Hanover Street, ninety-five and 
zen feet; and eastwardly by Union Street, twenty-two and -§45 
feet: containing one thousand nine hundred and seventy square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Joshua Stetson and Ele- 
azer I’. Pratt, bounded as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Hanover Street, there measuring 
thirty-six and =*4, feet; southwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from William Minot and others, trustees, four 
and =3°,; feet; westwardly by Union Street, twenty-two and 
za feet; oeicntay by the present line of Hanover 
Street, forty and ;87, feet; and eastwardly by land hereinafter 
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described as een from Hienihs E. Wiggin, dae an irregular 
line, twenty-three and ;§ 3°. feet: containing nine hundred and 
thirty-three square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to William Minot, Charlotte 
Harris and William Minot, Jr., trustees, bounded as follows, viz :-— 
Southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Hanover 
Street, there measuring four and 5%, feet; westwardly by Union 
Street, one and ;5;4, feet; and northwardly by land before des- 
cribed as taken from Joshua Stetson and Hleazer F. Pratt, trus- 
tees, four and 5°; feet: containing three and =, square feet, 
more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Chas. E. Wiggin, bounded 
as follows, viz: —Southwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Hanover Street, being a curved line, there measuring fifteen 
and =°2, feet; southeastwardly by the same, twenty-nine and 
qo feet; westwardly by land before described as taken from 
Joshua ek and Eleazer F. Pratt, trustees, being an irregular 
line, twenty-three and =5,6, feet; Sees by the present 
line of Hanover Street, fifty and ~%5, feet; and aici! by 


100 
Marshall Street, being an irregular line, forty-one and -&7 feet: 


100 
containing one thousand one hundred and forty-five square feet, 
more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to James Davis and W. E. 
Winsor, trustees, bounded as follows, viz: — Southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of wrulening of Hanover Street, there meas- 
uring thirty-four and ;22, feet; westwardly by Marshall Street, 
twenty-seven and <3, feet; scar apie es by the present line 
of Hanover Street, faeteea and -§ 100 feet; and northeastwardly 
by Blackstone Street, twenty and =25 feath containing four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven square feet, more or less. 

And whereas due notice has been given of the intention of 
this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 


aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, it is there- 
fore 
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Ordered, That the parcels of land before described be, and 
the same hereby are, taken and laid out as a public street or way’ 
of the said city, according to plans numbered 1 and 2 of the 
said widening, made by Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated 
October 12, 1868, and deposited in the office of the said City 
Surveyor. And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of 
widening the said Hanover Street, as aforesaid, will amount to 
five hundred thousand dollars. 
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CITY. OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 16, 1868. 


RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the city require that Broadway should be extended from 
Federal Street to Albany Street, crossing Foundry Street at 
such an elevation that the clear height above it shall be not less 
than twelve feet, the Old Colony and Newport Railway at a 
clear height not less than fourteen feet, and Lehigh Street at a 
clear height not less than twelve feet; and for that purpose it is 
necessary to take and lay out as a public street or way of the 
said city a parcel of land belonging to the Old Colony and 
Newport Railway Company, bounded as follows, viz :— 

Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed 
extension of Broadway, there measuring two hundred twenty- 
three and 547, feet; eastwardly by Federal Street, eighty-seven 
and =°7, feet ; aaa dly by the southwesterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway, two hundred fifty-six and 5 ° 7 
feet; and westwardly by Foundry Street, sixty-seven and 52, 
feet: containing fourteen thousand four hundred and nine square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the South Boston Iron 
Company, bounded as follows, viz:— Northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the A Pa extension of Broadway, there 
measuring ninety and ;4°; feet; eastwardly by Foundry Street, 
sixty-seven and =, feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly 
line of the pr oposed extension of Broadway, two hundred thirty- 
nine and ;8; feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter de- 
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scribed as taken from Seth Adams, one hundred thirty-three and 
7077 feet: containing nine thousand nine hundred and nine square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Seth Adams, bounded as 
follows, viz:—Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the 
proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring one hundred 
thirty-three and 2, feet; southwardly by land above described 
as taken from the South Boston Iron Company, one hundred 
thirty-three and 2, feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly 
line of the proposed extension of Broadway, one hundred thirty- 
three and -2, feet ; and northwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the Old Colony and Newport Railway Company 
and the Globe Works, one hundred thirty-three and ;3?, feet: 
containing eight thousand and eleven square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the Globe Works, bounded 
as follows, viz: — Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring thirty- 
eight and ~% feet; southwardly by land above described as taken 
from Seth Adams, thirty-five feet; and westwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from the Old Colony and Newport 
Rai.way Company, seventeen and ,%°, feet: containing three 
hundred three and .6; square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the Old Colony and New- 
port Railway Company, bounded as follows, viz :— Northeast- 
wardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed extension of 
Broadway, there measuring two hundred and fifteen feet; east- 
wardly by laud above described as taken from the Globe Works, 
seventeen and %, feet; southwardly by land BS described as 
taken from Seth ine ninety-eight and ,°; feet; southwest- 
wardly by the southwesterly line of the een extension of 
Broadway, one hundred and forty-one feet; and northwestwardly 
by Fort Point Channel, about sixty tl 77 feet: containing 
eleven thousand five hundred and forty-four square feet, more or 


less. 
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Also a parcel of land belonging to the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Corporation, bounded as follows, viz:— Northeast- 
wardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed extension of 
Broadway, there measuring two hundred thirty-six and wo feet ; 
southeastwardly by Fort Point Channel, fifty-eight and 545, feet ; 
southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as hots rah 
William 8S. Perry, two hundred forty-one and 5, feet; and 
northwestwardly by Lehigh Street, thirty-five Anat nan rose! con- 
taining eleven thousand nine hundred forty-one and ;‘4, square 
feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to William S. Perry, bounded 
as follows, viz:— Southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the proposed extension oe Broadway, there measuring two hun- 


ered forty-three and 5, feet; southeastwardly by Fort Point 


18 
Channel, two and 35 feet northeastwardly by land above 
described as taken from the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Corporation, two hundred forty-one and Wo feet; and north- 
westwardly by Lehigh Street, twenty-five and 34, feet: contain- 
ing two thousand four hundred and thirty square feet, more or 
less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Edward Har- 
ney, bounded as follows, viz : — Southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the PeEeees extension of Broadway, there 
measuring twenty-nine and = feet; southeastwardly by Lehigh 
Street, fifteen and $3, feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Sehael A. Way, about twenty-seven 
feet; eastwardly by the same, about two feet; northwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Alice C. Driscoll, thirty- 
five feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Henry Lawn, twenty-five and ;%3, feet: containing 
seven hundred and eighty-three square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Samuel A. Way, bounded as 
follows, viz: — Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the 


proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring fifty-four and 
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ays feet; southcastwardly by Lehigh Street, forty -four and + 
feet ; Seen by land above deseribed as taken es 
the heirs of Edward Harney, about twenty-seven feet ; and west- 
wardly by land of the heirs of said Harney and land herein- 
after described as taken from Alice C. Driscoll, about forty- 
seven. feet: containing one thousand six hundred and sixty-one 
square feet, more or less. 

Also a parcel of land belonging to Alice C. Driscoll, bounded 
as follows, viz: Northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
the proposed extension of Broadway, there measuring ten and 
zis feet; eastwardly by land above described as taken from 
Samuel A. Way, forty-five feet; southwardly by land above de- 
scribed as taken from the heirs of Edward Harney, and by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Henry Lawn, forty feet; 
westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Samuel 
A. Way, fifty and ;4, feet; and northwardly by Way Street, 
thirty-one feet : containing one thousand nine hundred seventy- 
seven and ;°, square feet, more or less. 

Also a ree of land belonging to Henry Lawn, rai as 
follows, viz: — Southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the 
ce fast extension of Broadway, there measuring twenty-eight 
and ~*. feet; northeastwardly by land above described as taken 
ae the Heirs of Edward Harney, twenty-five and ;°,% feet; 
northwardly by land above described as taken from Alice C. 
Driscoll, five feet; and westwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken’ from Samuel A. Way, one and ,5, feet: containing 
sixty-two square feet, more or less. 

Also. a parcel of land belonging to Samuel A. Way, bounded 
as follows, viz: ——Southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the sori extension of Broadway, there measuring fifty-seven 
and =4; feet; eastwardly by land above described as taken from 
; Bae ee and Alice C. Driscoll, fifty-one and =°4, feet; north- 
wardly by Way Street, ap feet; and westwardly by Albany 


Street, twenty-three and feet: containing one thousand eight 


Too 
hundred and seventy-nine square fect, more or less. 
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And whereas, due notice has been given of the intention of 
this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, it is 
therefore 

Ordered, That the parcels of land before described be, and 
the same hereby are, taken and laid out as a public street or way 
of the said city, according to plans of the said street made by 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, numbered respectively 1 and 
2, each bearing date May 1, 1867, and deposited in the office of 
the said City Surveyor. And this Board doth adjudge, that the 
expense of extending the said Broadway as aforesaid, will 
amount to the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Ordered, That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the 
sum of five hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the same to be 
appropriated for the extension of Broadway, from Federal Street 
to Albany Street, including all necessary bridges and structures. 
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ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
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In Common Council, Nov. 12, 1868. 


The Committee on Public Buildings would respectfully repre- 
sent that there will be needed an additional appropriation of 
fifteen thousand dollars, to defray the ordinary expenses of the 
department for the remainder of the financial year. 

The amount appropriated for this department at the beginning 
of the year was sixty thousand dollars, a large portion of this 
amount has been expended by order of the City Council for the 
following purposes, which were not anticipated by the Commit- 
tee when the annual appropriation was asked for, viz: 


Addition to the City Stables in Boston Highlands . $3,800 00 


New boilers for City Hall . : : . 3,000 00 
Stables, bath-room, etc., Engine House No. 6 o.oo ROU 
Bell tower on Wells stirs House : : 2 el JU0ZOU 
Hose tower, bath-room and stable, Engine House 

No. 12 . ‘ ; , é ; . 4,300 00 
Ward room for Ward i : : ‘ al OUR OU 
Amount recovered by Granite Railway anne in 

Supreme Judicial Court . : 2,500 00 
Additional room and bath-room in Hook aa em 

der House No. 4. and Hose House No.3 . . 1,400 00 


$21,350 00 
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The ordinary expenses of this department have been as fol- 


lows, viz: 

Carpentry, stock and labor . ; : : » $6,770.13 
‘Masonry and Whitewashing : : . 6,293 74 
Painting and Glazing . : t Z ‘ . 4,159 83 
Gas-fitting and Plumbing. 4 5 : 590 52 
Furniture. ; : : ; : Jhe. « 93,09 Gems 
Seating, Iron-work, Locksmithing, &c. . .  o2d eee 
Gas, Water and Heating : : : : . | 2;869e88 
Watchmen and Janitors ; 3,616 28 

Salaries of Supt. P. B.,. Supt. Faneuil Hall me 
assistants : ; : : : ; BiSSie00 
Rents . ; : . : ; ‘ .,. Loses 
Heating panes : : ; : Rieage Gst Beyer 61 
Supplies, carpets, mats, brooms, etc. . ; : 609 09 
Horse keeping, shoeing, and repairs of harness. 612 17 
36,058 93 
Add amount expended by order of Council . . 21,350 00 
57,408 93 
Balance on hand . : : oe Boo Lot 
: $60,000 00 


For the Committee, 


FRANCIS RICHARDS, 


Chairman. 
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Sry OF BOSRON: 


RHPORT 


ON THE 


PROPOSED MARGINAL STREET, 


FROM BROAD STREET, AT ROWE’S WHARF, TO COMMERCIAL 
STREET, AT EASTERN AVENUE, 


WITH 


REMARKS OF MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN 


IN FAVOR OF SAID MEASURE. 


1868. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. T, 1868. 


On motion of Alderman SEAVER, it was ordered, that the 
Report on the proposed New Marginal Street be printed, 
together with the remarks of the members of this Board in 
favor of said measure. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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PLAN OF . ‘ 
PROPOSED MARGINAL STREET pat : iNew 


fiom Broad Stree€ at Rowes Wharf 


to Commercial Sfreet atEastern Avenue 


Showing adjacent Streets and Wharves. 
Scale.200 ftto an inch. 
November 1621868. 
Thos WDavts, 


: City Surveyor. = | 
mp ; : Nore. Length of proposed Street about 2700 feet. e 


COLT Y OF BOSTON. 


At a meeting of the Board of Aldermen, held on the 23d 
of November, 1868, Alderman Tatzot, from the Committee on 
Streets, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets, to 
whom was referred the petitions of Charles G. Nazro and one 
hundred and thirty-six others, T. Albert Taylor and eighty-eight 
others, Potter & Demmon and sixty-six others, for a new street 
across the wharves and docks, from a point on Broad Street 
near Fort Hill to Commercial Street near the Eastern Avenue, 
having carefully considered the subject, beg leave to submit the 
following 

Hat 2 OF Rates 

The Committee have caused a survey of the proposed street, 
one hundred feet in width, to be made by the City Surveyor, a 
plan of which, together with the adjacent streets and wharves, is 
herewith presented. 

By reference to the plan, it will be seen that the westerly line 
of the new street begins at the southwest corner of Belcher’s 
Lane on Broad Street, and runs in a direct line in a north- 
erly direction to the northwest corner of Fleet Street on Com- 
mercial Street, a distance of about 2,700 feet, or little more 
than half a mile. It crosses Foster’s, Rowe’s, India, Central, 
Long and T wharves, a common highway, and Mercantile, Com- 
mercial, Lewis and Eastern Avenue wharves. 


It takes from Foster’s Wharf about . ; .. 1,500 feet 
of land, and destroys one brick building. 
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From Rowe’s Wharf about : 
of wharf and dock, and destroys five ae 
stores and a wooden building. 

From India Wharf about . : 
and destroys eight brick stores and a wooden 
building. 

From dock, between India and Central wharves, 
about . 
owned by India Wharf jase 4 to use as-a 
dock by Central Wharf. 

From Central Wharf about : : : 
of wharf and dock, destroying five stores, in- 
cluding the one over the arch. 

From Long Wharf about . i : 
of wharf and dock, destroying five stores, and 
including the passage-way to T Wharf. These 
stores, together with the land under them, are 
owned by individuals. ‘The whole land taken 
on Long Wharf is, however, as stated. 

From T Wharf about . 
of wharf and dock, destroying two granite 
stores, and wooden buildings. 

From common highway, between T and Mercan- 
tile wharves, about 
of open way, it being the suis to the 
docks at City Wharf. 

From Mercantile Wharf about . 
of pile wharf and dock. 

From Commercial Wharf about 
of wharf and dock, destroying six granite 
stores. 


17,900 feet 


32,000 feet 


29,500 feet 


24,100 feet 


24,200 feet 


17,000 feet 


8,000 feet 


31,000 feet 


36,000 feet 
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From Lewis Wharf about ' : ‘ . 28,860 feet 
of wharf and dock, destroying five granite 
stores, and wooden buildings. 

From dock, between Lewis Wharf and Hastern 


Avenue, about . : : é : . 15,000 feet 
of dock. 

From owners on Eastern Avenue, about . 3 3,300 feet 
of land, destroying three granite stores and an | 
elevator. 

Making a total of about . ; ; . 274,360 feet 


of wharf and dock taken for the street. 


The Committee estimate that the total damage for wharves, 
docks and buildings taken, will be eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. This estimate does not include any damage 
to the docks westwardly of the new street, which will have to be 
discontinued for dock purposes, and converted into solid land. 

The length of the sea wall upon the easterly side of the 
street, after deducting the distance already built by the solid 
wharves now crossing the street, is about 1,615 feet. It is 
estimated that this wall can be built of a proper strength, if a 
pile wharf or platform is placed upon the outside of it, for fifty- 
five dollars per running foot, making the total cost of the wall 
eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

The number of squares of earth, of two hundred and sixteen 
cubic feet each, required to fill the street to within {two feet of 
grade, is about 11,682. This earth can be removed from Fort 
Hill for six dollars per square, — perhaps by railway and an exca- 
vator at a much less price. Under any circumstances, we believe 
it will not cost any more than six dollars per square; for there 
can be no doubt that the owners of Fort Hill will be willing to 
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bear a part of the expense of removing the surplus earth from 
their estates, in order sooner to bring them into store property. 

The petition of William G. Lincoln and fifty others, proprie- 
tors of real estate on Fort Hill, that this street may be laid out 
in order to “provide a place to which the city and your peti- 
tioners can remove the earth now constituting said hill,” has been 
considered by your Committee. The removal of this elevation, 
to make way for warehouses and other improvements, was com- 
menced in 1866; but owing to the want of a convenient place of 
deposit, it remains a disgrace to the city, and of little or no 
value to its owners. Being composed of clay, it could not be . 
used for paving or for filling the Church Street Territory; and 
as by law the South Boston flats can only be filled by material 
excavated from the channel, it cannot be applied to that end. 
The only place where it can be deposited, except at an immense 
cost, is the one embraced in this proposed improvement, and this 
is in its immediate neighborhood. 

At six dollars the square, the fillmg will amount to about 
seventy thousand dollars. 

The estimate for the two feet of gravel-top to the road-way, 
and the paving of the street in the best manner, is one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Making the total expense, as per estimate, as follows: 


For land damages ; : : : : - $850,000 
Sea wall . : : : : 4 : - * 88,825 
Grading . : , : ; : : : 70,000 
Gravel and paving : ; : ; ; - 125,000 

$1,133,825 
Add for contingencies . : 4 : : : 66,175 


Total cost ; , : é , . $1,200,000 
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Having thus presented the estimated cost of the proposed 
street, your Committee beg leave to present for the considera- 
tion of the Board, the position in which they find themselves in 
regard to this enterprise. 

Before any investigations were had relative to this improve- 
ment, they had supposed that the parties most interested would 
be the owners of the wharves and docks over which this street 
would pass. In this, they have been almost totally mistaken. A 
glance at the map will show that almost all of the land to be 
taken now belongs to the proprietors of eight wharves. These 
proprietors, instead of aiding the Committee to a proper solution 
of the question, have, with the exceptions of Mercantile Wharf 
and India Wharf, opposed at all hearings both before the 
Board and the Committee, with the best legal talent of the 
city, the laying out of this street. We have no right to doubt 
that they believe that, so far as they are affected by this street, 
it will be a serious pecuniary injury to their estates, beyond 
any sum they would be likely to receive for damages. If their 
view is correct, nothing would be returned to the city from the 
assessment of betterments, for no property would be improved 
to assess. 

The Committee do not agree with the owners, that no benefit 
would accrue to their property by opening this street; on the 
contrary, all other parties who have presented their views to 
the Committee, or with whom they have consulted, coincide with 
them in the opinion, that all the damages should be assessed 
upon the land already made, and to be made below India and 
Commercial streets, between the ends of the new street, and 
including such other land in the immediate vicinity as the result 
shall show to have been benefited. 

Are the views of the remonstrants correct? Is it possible 
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that the development of some seven acres of land in the centre 
of the city, upon deep water, will not prove a good investment ? 
Has our city reached its greatest magnitude in commerce and 
trade, and has its prosperity already begun to wane? We 
cannot believe it. 

Possessing as it does, one of -the best harbors on the Atlantic 
coast, with railroad facilities unsurpassed by any other city, is it 
possible that with the increase of the population and wealth of 
our country, our city will not also increase in a corresponding 
ratio; and when, within a few years, our nation shall contain a 
population of 60,000,000, Boston will not have doubled her. 
present population, and still be, as she now is, second only to 
New York in the magnitude of her commercial transactions ;* 
absorbing for business purposes not only the area now under 
consideration, but also Fort Hill, and crossing Fort Point Chan- 
nel, developing the South Boston flats and covering them with 
railroad depots and manufacturing establishments ? 

The area of land made from the docks and other compara- 
tively unimproved property is 346,526 square feet. 

Of this quantity, lot one, containing 101,851 square feet, sit- 
uated between India and Long wharves, will not require any 
new streets to properly develop it for building purposes. 

Lot two, containing 101,320 square feet, situated between 


* By the following statement, from the report of the Revenue Bureau, it 
will be seen that Boston is next to New York in the amount it sells: 

‘¢The total sales for New York last year were $3,313,618,058; for Bos- 
ton, $928,173,020; Philadelphia, $662,097,090; New Orleans, $526,795,400; 
Chicago, $342,182,708; Baltimore, $324,966,303; Cincinnati, $213,253,051 ; 
St. Louis, $213,034,368 ; San Francisco, $151,367,720; Louisville, $116,216,- 
642; and Milwaukee, $110,675,054. None of the remaining cities reach 
$100,000,000 of sales. ; 
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Long Wharf and dock line of Mercantile Wharf, will require 
for streets and passage-way, 33,000 square feet. 

Lot three, containing 143,800 square feet, belonging mostly 
to Mercantile Wharf Corporation, will require 28,740 square 
feet for streets, according to a plan made by Edmund Quincy, Jr. 

These lots are valued, for assessment of taxes, as follows: _ 

Lot one, at seventy-five cents per foot; it is estimated that it 
can be filled to proper height for stores for fifty-five cents per 
superficial foot. This sum, added to the value of the land, 
together with interest and taxes for two years, makes the value 
to be per foot one dollar and fifty-seven cents. All land on any 
street in this vicinity is valued at from five to ten dollars per 
foot. 

Lot two is valued at seventy-five cents per foot; add to value 
the amount given for streets, and add to that the filling and 
interest and taxes, it makes the value to be two dollars per 
foot. All land in vicinity is assessed from eight to eighteen 
dollars per foot. 

Lot three is valued at one dollar per foot; add to value the 
amount given for streets, and add to that the filling and interest 
and taxes, it makes the land cost two dollars and twenty-five 
cents per foot. All land in vicinity is assessed from eight to 
fifteen dollars per foot. 

The increased value of the property on the easterly side of 
the street, and in other localities in its immediate vicinity, can- 
not be less than five hundred thousand dollars. 

Making the total betterments to be about two million one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Your Committee would say that, if the estimates herewith 
presented are correct, the whole expense of laying out and 


building this street can be borne by the property developed 
2 
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thereby, and add one. million of dollars besides to the value of 
these estates. We believe, however, that the street will be of 
great permanent advantage to our city in its corporate capacity, 
and that its full share of the expense should be cheerfully 
borne. Some complaint has been made that. this street has 
been projected by the steam railroads for the purpose of using 
it for the storage of cars, and to the injury of the abutters. 
We do not well see how this can be the case. The idea of 
connecting the railroad with it in any way is, that large quan- 
tities of freight will find here its best place for re-shipment; 
and one plan contemplates the owning, by railroads, of nearly 
all the property abutting upon the street, and to be used for 
freight depot, and other railroad purposes. We are not sure 
that. under some contingencies, the railroad corporations should 
not be assessed for betterments, if it facilitates their business and 
lessens their expenses, and our present betterment law gives us 
the right to assess all real estate benefited. 

We cannot, however, recommend the city to undertake this 
enterprise without the full co-operation of the abutters, both in 
regard to damages and betterments. 

The experience of the Committee the present year leads them 
to believe it to be bad policy to apply the betterment law to the 
opening of streets where the greater part of the benefit received, 
as well as the expenses to be incurred, is upon estates taken to 
make the improvement, unless the owners appear as petitioners 
for the project; but leave it to the Board to decide what further 
action, if any, shall be taken. 

NEWTON TALBOT, | 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, connie 
EDWARD A. WHITH, 


Read, and laid upon the table. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Aldermen held on November 
30, 1868, the report of the Committee on Streets on the pro- 
posed Marginal Street, was taken up for consideration. 

Alderman Braman addressed the Board in favor of the pro- 
posed street, as follows: 


Mr. Mayor:— The Board during this year have given much 
time and thought to this proposed Marginal Street. I think the 
able and full report of your Committee proves conclusively that 
this street should, and ought to be, built; and that the cost of its 
construction can be, to a very large extent, properly and rightfully 
assessed upon the abutters. It was to be hoped and expected that 
so important an undertaking would have received the aid and sup- 
port of the owners of wharves and docks over which this street will 
pass; but of the eight corporations, all but two, viz: the Mercan- 
tile and India Wharf corporations, apparently oppose the project, 
claiming that it will be a serious pecuniary injury to their property. 

The Committee, of course, very naturally, do not wish to place 
the city in antagonism to these owners. 

It would not be wise, except after a most thorough and mature 
consideration of the whole subject, using our judgment and that of 
parties reliable and impartial in every way. If we are convinced 
that the views of the owners are erroneous, that it is the usual 
conservatism of capital averse to a change of investment, then, to 
us, sir, belongs the responsibility of doing that which the best 
interests of the city require. 

Objection to public improvements by property owners is a 
chronic complaint, and is always to be expected by this Board. I 
can scarcely recall any great improvement that we have carried 
forward which has not been met with determined opposition, — of- 
tentimes by the parties who have finally reaped the greatest bene- 
fits. I have been told, in this case, that some of the largest 
owners of stock in these corporations oppose this improvement as 
stockholders, but, as individuals, are strongly in favor of it. Central 
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Wharf, not owning the dock next India Wharf, would be naturally 
against this scheme; but if the property next to India Wharf and 
India Wharf are benefited, of course it will the more largely pay. 
It is claimed, I understand, that certain lines, defining the limits 
of the different corporations ought to be settled. It is very evi- 
dent that if we are to wait for entire harmony on the part of the 
property owners, the street will never be built. : 

What will be the cost? Will it pay? Your Committee say in 
their report, based upon the most careful plans and estimates, 
including land damages, retaining wall, filling gravel and paving, 
that the cost of the proposed street will not exceed the sum of 
$1,200,000, and that the betterments from the enhanced value of 
private property resulting from this laying out will amount to 
$2,100,000, a balance of $900,000. I have no doubt these estimates 
are correct; they have been made by sound, judicious men, having 
no wish or interest in the matter, and they are willing to stake 
their reputation upon the results. 

Looking at it in this light alone, viz: financially, will it not be 
a success? If it was an operation extended to an enterprising 
capitalist, is there any doubt of his seizing the opportunity 
offered ? 

But there are other reasons: 

First: It will increase the valuation of the property for future 
taxation by the City of Boston. The reclaimed area available 
immediately for building purposes is in the neighborhood, in 
round numbers, of 350,000 feet. If only one hundred and jifty 
stores and warehouses are built upon this property at an average 
value of $20,000 each, it will give you a valuation of land and 
property amounting to $4,000,000. Is there any doubt of the 
want of this store property, and will it command good tenants? 

In Portland, there is just such a street (for this is no new thing, 
no experiment to be tried), with a double railroad track laid in its 
_ centre, and side tracks running to the wharves; and I was assured, 
in a recent visit to that city, that the street was everything to the 
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prosperity of Portland, and that stores and warehouses in its 
vicinity command the best tenants in the city. 

Second: It will relieve the crowded central streets of Boston. 

The Marginal Freight Railroad, unless this street is built, must 
pass through Commercial Street, now at almost all times of the 
day filled to its utmost capacity with vehicles. The passage of 
the cars will still more obstruct this overcrowded thoroughfare ; 
there can certainly be no opportunity there for a car to unload, 
and other streets are in the same condition. Our central streets 
today are filled — and never more so, I am happy to say, than at 
present — with trucks and wagons seeking the different depots, 
warehouses, etc. Blocks occur, transportation of merchandise is 
delayed; then comes the necessity of widening streets, which is 
pressing to-day upon us in all directions. 

The wants of our city demand quick and easy carriage. All 
delays add to cost, and are an additional obstruction to trade. 

Third: It will aid our railroad interests. Our railroad lines all 
need this street. If different freight depots are established upon 
the wharves, with side tracks, then, without confusion, and at 
comparatively small expense, freight from the northern lines can 
be re-shipped by the western and southern lines. 

Elevators and warehouses at deep water will be built, where cars 
can be loaded and discharged under cover, giving every facility 
to commerce and trade. We shall thus save the distance between 
depots ; we shall have storehouses at hand, reducing the distance 
and expense of transportation very materially. 

Fourth: It will abate a nuisance now existing at the upper 
end of some of our docks, and will enable us to carry our drainage 
to deep water. 

Fifth: It willenable us to do something with Fort Hill. Your 
Committee say, ‘‘ that the only place where the material from Fort 
Hill can be deposited, except at an immense cost, is the one em- 
braced in this proposed improvement.” By the removal of this 
material, then, that area (now comparatively of little value) com- 
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prising more than 600,000 feet will be available for building pur- 
poses. 

Shall this improvement, which will so largely add to our taxable 
property, which will cost the city but a comparatively small 
amount of money, fail or be postponed? I do not believe it will 
fail. It will, from the great advantage offered, be carried forward : 
if not now, at some future time. I am ready to assume the respon- 
sibility now; for I think there is no time like the present. | 

We are living in an age of progress. We want room to expand. 
The Boston of to-day is not the Boston of thirty years since.* 
We have within a radius of five miles a population of nearly five 
hundred thousand souls. Their interests are ours; they are away 
at night, but during the day they are with us; they use and occupy 
our streets. 

We can't stand still. We must develop our resources of all 
kinds. We have been prospered as a manufacturing people. 
Perhaps that interest some day may suffer. It would be wise to 
cultivate our commerce. We have one of the best harbors on the 
coast, one day nearer Europe by steam than New York, with the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia almost at our doors. 

We can underbid our great rival in the competition for ocean 
navigation. We ought to be the bonded warehouse of the West. 
In a few short months, the Union Pacific and Central Pacific will 
have joined hands. and been completed ; and we shall be connected 
by rail with San Francisco. 

Magnificent steamers are now running from that port to China 
and Japan. By these steamers, the wares and fabrics of Asia will 
be landed at San Francisco, carried by our continuous railroads to 
the Atlantic coast, and conveyed to the ports of Europe, in less 
time and with greater security than by other routes. Of this 
trade, Boston, if she will, may have her full share. 


* The valuation of Boston in 1838 was, in round numbers, $90,000,000; 
in 1868, $500,000,000. The population in 1830 was 61,000; estimated 
present population, 250,000. 
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Let our railroads seize the opportunity, furnish ample and cheap 
facilities for through freights, remembering that cheap transporta- 
tion is life to our commercial interests. We look to them for a 
liberal policy, and for the successful establishment of steamship 
lines from our city to the ports of Europe, in continuation of their 
own roads — one in harmony of interest and success. 

Let us, on our part, by wise and liberal legislation, pledge our 
co-operation with the railroads to furnish them, as far as lies in 
our power, the necessary facilities for business; and as one of the 
necessities of the day, I consider this street must be built, and 
that the time has come now, to at once inaugurate this great 
improvement. 


Alderman Braman then moved that the subject be specially 
assigned for consideration on Monday, December 7, at 5 o’clock. 

Alderman Pav. said the ground had been so well covered by 
the Alderman who had just spoken, that nothing more need be 
said. He deemed this improvement of more importance than 
any measure which had been before the City Government for 
many years. By the plan proposed, twenty-five stores only 
would be removed, and some of these were of but little value. 
No other line of a proposed improvement, of like extent in any 
part of the city, could be laid out without destroying five times 
as much property. <A portion of this property was taxed but 
$1.25 per foot; by this improvement, its value would be increased 
to $15 per foot. A portion of the dock would be cut off, but 
only that which was now a nuisance, and the loss of it was not 
to be considered in comparison with the gain which would 
result; while the improvements on the South Boston flats would 
give all the dock room we should want for many years to come. 

Some gentlemen had objected to this scheme as Mr. Quincy’s; 
but if the city had had more of the schemes of the Quincys it 
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would have been much better off. Their monuments were to be 
found all over the city. 

This project he considered second to none which had been 
contemplated for the benefit of the city. The opposition 
was made by those who oppose all improvements. There 
were those who had made fortunes, and seemed to believe that 
no more were to be made; and if we were to wait for them to 
ask to have this carried out, we should wait until the end of all 
things. Fort Hill was to be disposed of; and by means of the 
earth from that hill, the improvement can be carried out for one- 
fourth the expense it would otherwise occasion. In the filling of 
the South Boston flats, this earth would not be needed ; and every 
load which is carried elsewhere from Fort Hill costs five times 
as much as it would if it be thrown into the dock. 

He was in favor of doing the work at once, believing that 
favorable contracts could be made, and that the work could 
readily be done in the winter, while there was a large number 
of laborers idle, who would thereby obtain employment and a 
living. The work would enrich the city; and the sooner it was 
done, the sooner would it add valuable property for taxation. 
As a means of transportation of freight by facilities for a freight 
railroad, he considered the matter to be of great importance 
also. | 

Alderman Pratt concurred in the importance of the measure, 
and hoped that such an amendment would be made as would 
connect the proposed avenue with Prince Street, and thus’ secure 
a, direct communication to Charlestown through this avenue. 

Alderman BRAMAN’s motion, to assign this subject for consid- 
eration on December 7, was then adopted. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Aldermen held on December 
T, 1868, Alderman Coss called up the report on the subject of 
constructing a marginal street, one hundred feet wide, from 
Rowe’s Wharf to Eastern Avenue, and moved that it be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Streets, with instructions to report 
the necessary resolve and orders for taking estates and laying 
out said street. On making the motion, Alderman Coss spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. Mayor: It seems hardly necessary, after reading the ex- 
cellent report of the Committee on Laying out and Widening 
Streets, and after the free interchange of opinion which has been 
informally had among the members of this Board since this matter 
has been under consideration, and in view of the favor with which 
the proposed improvement appears to be received in the commu- 
nity, that I should occupy your time in further discussing it. But 
believing as I do, that any project which promises to advance, even 
in the least degree, the prosperity and growth of our city, should 
receive the early and the earliest attention of the City Council, and 
entertaining no doubt that a wise expenditure of money for public 
improvement will meet with the approbation of those whom we rep- 
resent, I desire, as a commercial man, to say a few words in favor 
of the laying out $f the proposed marginal street. 

As regards the cost of this improvement, it may be premised, 
in the outset, that it will involve a large outlay of money. Indeed, 
such is the estimate of the committee, who appear to have given 
very careful attention to this matter; but I am, at the same time, 
quite satisfied that the views of these gentlemen relating to the 
betterments are substantially correct; at least, as nearly correct, 
as any estimate can be in advance. Now, if their estimates are 
correct, or nearly so, it is plain that this great work may be accom- 
plished at a mere nominal expense, if any, to the city, and that 
the owners of the abutting estates are also to be greatly benefited. 

3 
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And so certain do I feel that the completion of this work will be 
one of the most valuable. improvements yet made in Boston, that 
if the figures given by the committee had been far less favorable, 
I should have felt no hesitancy in declaring myself in favor of the 
undertaking. 

Now what are some of the improvements to be made by the lay- 
ing out of this street? And of what benefit will it be to the city 
at large, when completed? I answer, in the first place, that about 
seven acres of land, now available only in a comparatively limited 
sense as docks, will be added to the territory of the city; and in 
the second place, that the building of this street will insure the 
early removal of Fort Hill, by providing a place of deposit for the 
earth, thereby adding another fourteen acres of territory (which is 
now comparatively worthless) to the business portion of the city. 
Again, we shall have an avenue one hundred feet in width, extend- 
ing for little more than half a mile along the water front of the 
centre of the city, which will afford ample room for railway tracks 
to connect with all our railroads, and, at the same time, for the 
passage of drays and teams from one part of the city to the other, 
thus greatly relieving our other narrow and crowded streets. Some 
of the docks, used only for the small coasting vessels, ure positive 
nuisances at the present time; and among the advantages which 
will result incidentally from carrying out this improvement is the 
filling of these docks, and the discharge of offensive sewage mat- 
ter, now deposited on flats bare at low tide, into deep water. 

Surely, then, if to the already too circumscribed limits of that 
portion of the city devoted to business uses an area of twenty-one 
acres can be added, the taxable property increased by several mil- 
lions, the owners largely benefited, and the means and facilities 
for the transaction of business multiplied, shall we not fail in the 
performance of our duty if we delay passing the necessary orders 
for an early consummation of a public improvement so desirable ? 

Boston already occupies an important and influential position 
both as a commercial and as a large manufacturing centre; but its 
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people must be alive to progress, and see to it that no opportunities 
for increasing its trade be lost ; that it keeps up in enterprise with its 
more pretentious neighbors, and offers at least equal inducements 
with them for both foreign and domestic traffic. Let it not be said, 
in truth, that with its superior advantages of location, with its 
capacious harbor, its railways extending in all directions, its 
abundant capital, and, not least, of the undoubted mercantile 
ability of its merchants, it falls far short of what it might be, by 
failing to anticipate the wants of an increasing trade, and neglect- 
ing to unite upon and complete just such enterprises as this. 

Who can doubt that the laying out of this avenue, and the level- 
ling of Fort Hill, will at once be followed by the erection upon this 
valuable territory of blocks of spacious and substantial warehouses 
and grain elevators, for the more convenient transaction of whole- 
sale business, and for the deposit of every description of foreign 
and domestic merchandise, accessible alike to the railway car and 
to the steamer or ship, thereby inviting, and, may I not say, secur- 
ing, a fair share of the immense exportation of the products of the 
great West and of Canada, in addition to a large increase of the 
shipment of our own products and manufactured goods, and a cor- 
responding increase of importations, that would inevitably follow 
the greater facilities, and consequent decreased expense of ship-- 
ment? And, looking to the immediate future, with a direct railway 
communication between the deep water of our harbor and that of 
the Bay of San Francisco, and still beyond, to the immense trade 
that is about to be developed between the Atlantic cities and the 
Pacific and Chinese waters across this continent, shall we make no 
effort, with all the means at our control, to secure a share of this? 
And how can we make a better beginning than by providing at 
once a proper terminus on our tide-water, so that the car which is 
loaded at San Francisco shall carry its freight directly alongside 
the steamer at Boston, or to the warehouse prepared for its recep- 
tion on the proposed marginal street ? 

Viewed in any light, it seems to me that the laying out of this 
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street will be a great benefit to Boston, and I therefore desire to 
see the City Council take the necessary steps for the commence- 
ment of the work at an early day. I hope, Sir, that the motion 
which I have made will prevail, and that the necessary resolve and 


orders will be reported as soon as practicable. 


At the close of these remarks, the motion of Alderman Cops 
was put and carried unanimously. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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fry OF BOSTON. 


ORDINANCE 


REGULATING THE 


OCCUPATION OF STREETS 


FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


1868. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 23, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, November 19, 1868. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, to whom was 
referred an ordinance regulating the occupation of streets for 
building purposes, having considered the subject, beg leave to 
report that the ordinance ought to pass. 


For the Committee, 


JOSEPH F. PAUL, Chairman. 


eevee. Hae O Sc ON: 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 


AN ORDINANCE REGULATING OCCUPATION OF STREETS FOR BUILD- 


ING PURPOSES. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled as follows : 


Section 1. Every person wishing to occupy or use any por- 
tion of any of the streets for the erection or repair of any 
building upon land abutting thereon, shall make application 
therefor to the Chief of Police, or the Deputy Chief of Police, 
either of whom, subject to the direction of the Board of Alder- 
men, shall have power and authority to grant permits for the 
occupation or use, for building purposes, of such part of any 
street, and for such length of time, and under such limitations 
and restrictions, as shall be required by any ordinance or by 
public convenience; and all such permits may be revoked by 
the Chief of Police, or Deputy Chief of Police, at any time, when 
the holders of them fail to comply with any rule or regulation 
under which they are granted, or when in the opinion of the 
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Chief of Police, or the Deputy Chief of Police, the public good 
requires such revocation. 

Sect. 2. So much of the twelfth section of the ordinance 
relating to streets as is inconsistent with this ordinance, is hereby 
repealed. 


In Common Council, Noy. 19, 1868. 


Passed. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, President. 
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ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


RAISING AND GRADING 


SHAWMUT AVE. & RUGGLES STREET. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 30, 1868. 


The Committee on Paving respectfully report to the City 
Council that an additional appropriation of eleven thousand 
dollars will be required to complete the work of raising and 
grading Shawmut Avenue and Ruggles Street. 

At the commencement of the season, the committee had esti- 
mates made by reliable parties of the cost of raising and under- 
pinning the houses, and on these estimates the original appro- 
priation was based. Owing to the large amount of building- 
raising going on in the city, especially in the Church Street 
District, it was difficult to induce competent parties to undertake 
the raising of the houses on Shawmut Avenue and Ruggles Street, 
and the cost of that work was materially increased; and it was 
found impossible to settle with the abutters for grade damages 
as satisfactorily as was expected. ° 

It was also found necessary to raise more houses, and to 
grade the lots higher than was at first intended, in order to 
secure better drainage. 


Total amount expended for settlement of grade dam- 
ages and for labor and materials, to present 


time . 5s . ‘ ; . ; : - $21,988.27 
Amount now due for work done , 5 : R Ghee lo 
Estimated cost of completing the work . ‘ A 7,836.97 
$36,000.00 

Original appropriation : : ‘ 25,000.00 


Amount required é ee Neh . $11,000.00 
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Your committee therefore respectfully ask for the passage of 
the accompanying order. 
For the Committee. 
BENJAMIN JAMES, Chazrman. 


* 


CITN= OF (BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 30, 1868. 


Ordered, That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is, ordered, 
under the direction of the Committee on Finance, to borrow the 
sum of eleven thousand dollars to be added to the amount here- 
tofore appropriated for the raising of the grade of Shawmut 
Avenue and Ruggles Street. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


Cochituate Water Board Office, Nov. 30, 1868. 
To THe City Counc, — | 


The Cochituate Water Board, having nearly exhausted the 
appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars, made by the 
City Council on April 21st, for laying the water pipes in Wards 
Thirteen, Fourteen, and Fifteen, do, by and with the advice of 
Joint Standing Committee on Water, ask for an additional sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the same object. 

The work in this section of our city has been pushed forward 
as fast as circumstances would allow. There have already been 
laid in these wards nearly six miles of pipes, as follows: 

Forty-seven hundred feet of twenty-four-inch pipe. 

Twelve thousand four hundred and nine feet of twelve-inch 
pipe. ; 

Twelve thousand one hundred and thirty-four feet of six-inch 
pipe. é 
One hundred and ten feet of four-inch pipe. 

One hundred and thirty-three Branches, of various sizes. 

Sixty-four Gates, from four to twenty-four-inch diameter. 

Highty-nine Fire-Hydrants, seventy-six being of the Lawry 
pattern. 

The pipes laid this year, have been of the largest size neces- 
sary for this section, as it includes the twenty-four-inch main, 
which is now nearly completed. 

The total expenditure to date, including contracts nearly 
completed, has been one hundred and eighty thousand dollars, 
and the work is still progressing, and will be continued until 
the first of January, unless the weather stops our operations. 
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The object in asking for an additional appropriation at this 
season of the year is, that we may make contracts for the pipes 
and other materials required next year, and have them all cast, 
made, and delivered this winter, so that the work of laying 
them can be commenced early in the spring, as by so doing we 
shall avoid the great delay occasioned this year for the want of 
pipe, and, at the same time, enable us to complete the laying of 
pipes in those wards, as far as will be necessary before another 
winter. 

In order to ascertain the quantity required, the City Engineer 
was requested to make an approximate estimate, to which he 
replied as follows : — 

OFFICE OF CITY week 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1868. 
N. J. BRaDLEE, Esq., Prest. Cochituate Water Board :— 


Sir: In compliance with your request, the following statement 
of the amount of pipes, etc., which will probably be required for 
the extension of the Water Works in Wards Thirteen, Fourteen, 
and Fifteen, is respectfully submitted :— 


16,000 feet of 12-inch pipe. 
55,000 « « 6 « 6 
7,800 “6 4 & 74 
250 Fire Hydrants. 
20 12-inch Gates. 
85 6 i“ 6c 
30 4 & “ 
For high service distribution there will be required 
2,900 feet of 16-inch pipe. 
4,200 feeé 12 “ # 
6 16-inch Gates. 
10 12-inch “ 
2 Pumping engines with boilers and engine house. 
1 Stand pipe. 


N. HENRY CRAFTS, City Engineer. 


ADD!TIONAL APPROPRIATION. 5 


It will be seen by the above communication, that we have 
decided to adopt the stand-pipe system for the high service, 
which conclusion was arrived at, after a thorough investigation 
of the whole subject, as being the best, and by far the most 
economical arrangement; the probable location of the stand- 
pipe will be on the estate now owned by the City, and known as 
the old Fort, unless some serious objection should arise when 
the accurate surveys are made. 

According to the above figures of the City Engineer, it will 
require sixteen miles of pipe to be laid next year to complete 
this section, and as contracts can now be made on very favor- 
able terms, all the iron works being desirous of winter work, 
and although iron has risen several dollars per ton, since our last 
contract, we have offers to furnish pipe at a less price, if con- 
tracted for now, and from the best information that we can 
obtain, there will be a very large amount of pipe to be cast in 
the spring for the various water-works throughout the country. 

Believing, as we do, that it is decidedly for the interest of the 
City that these contracts should be made at once, we ask, that 
this communication will receive your early and prompt attention. 


Respectfully submitted, 
NATHANIEL J. BRADLEE, President. 
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SIXTEENTH 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Os. 


In Board of Aldermen, November, 30, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and 2,000 copies ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


ies OE, CO: Se O Ne 


Pusuic Liprary, Boston, November 30, 1868. 


His Honor Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Mayor of the City of Boston: 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith, the Six- 
teenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, 
prepared in obedience to the fourth section of the Ordinance 
relative to the Public Library, passed on the 20th of October | 
1863. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JUSTIN WINSOR, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In obedience to the requisitions of an Ordinance concerning 
the Public Library, passed Oct. 20th, 1863, the Trustees have 
the honor to submit to the City Council their Sixteenth Annual 


REPORT. 


The year has been an important one in the history of the 
Institution. The changes, both in persons and in methods, will 
have a large effect upon its future welfare. Its privileges have 
been more widely extended, and special efforts have been made 
to meet the wants of all students and readers, and to keep it 
fully supplied with the last publications of the old as well as of 
the new world, whether in art, science, or literature. To impart 
to the public the necessary knowledge of these acquisitions, sev- 
eral numbers of the Bulletin, of which the first issue was 
noticed in the last Report, have been printed. Both in the 
Bates and Lower Halls the work of caring for the old collec- 
tions and of preparing for use and for putting into circulation 
the new books, has gone forward with more continuity of labor 
than the previous history of the library had witnessed. A satis- 
factory indication of the minute care with which all the opera- 
tions of the Institution are watched and recorded, will be found 
in the documents accompanying this Report. 
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The first of these, in order, is the Report of the Examining 
Committee [Document A.], a Committee appointed annually 
under the provisions of the Sixth Section of the Ordinance, 
consisting of one member of the Board of Trustees, and five 
citizens selected at large. The Committee for the present year 
are Charles F. Bradford, Esq., the Rev. George L. Chaney, 
John 8. Dwight, Esq., Samuel Eliot Esq., and Dr. J. S. Lom- 
bard, with Dr. Samuel A. Green, of the Board of Trustees, as 
Chairman. The questions discussed in their Report are of 
great importance, and will receive attentive consideration. 

Whether the Library service can be continued year after year 
in an institution of this magnitude without any temporary cessation 
for examination or repairs, is an experiment never yet attempted 
with a collection of books so largely subject to popular wear 
and its consequent deterioration. It is possible that the plan 
suggested, or some other that may occur, may secure that peri- 
odical oversight of the books required for cleanliness, order, 
and safety. The proposal will have the early examination of 
the Board. 

The conclusions of the Committee relative to the opening 
and lighting of the Bates Hall in the evening, will be found to 
be judicious. If any reasonable demand for the use of the 
books contained in the Bates Hall should hereafter arise, out- 
side of the present arrangements for supply, there will be no 
difficulty in meeting the emergency. 

Both these questions have been discussed in successive 
Boards for a series of years, with the desire to do everything 
for the public, consistent with the conscientious administra- 
tion of the Trust. The other topics of interest brought for- 
ward by the Committee, will receive attentive perusal from the 
friends of the Institution. The annual inspection of its work- 
ings by intelligent and thoughtful men, fresh to its ramified 
details, should always prove useful in correcting misconceptions 
so inseparable from superficial observation, and in criticising 
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the various parts of a system which was framed as an experi- 
ment, and which has been modified and expanded as experience 
warranted. 

Of the Report of the Superintendent of the Library [Docu- 
ment B.], the Trustees do not purpose to speak at length. It 
should be read by every one desirous of knowing how many 
books the Library contains, how many have been added during 
the past year, how much and how often they are used, how 
large are the library’s requirements for the public service, in 
cataloguing, printing and distribution, what are its receipts and 
expenditures, and how the public that we serve, can help us. 
The information which he has gathered with such scrupulous 
exactness, from the routine, not only of our own Library, but 
also from that of kindred institutions in. England and _ this 
country, will show a remarkable parailelism in the uses of 
books in widely separated communities, and a taste for works 
of imagination which has increased with the ability of authors 
and the press to supply them. A Public Library which does 
not furnish to its readers books which they want, may prove in 
the end only a reference library for scholars. 

In the month of January last, within a few weeks after the 
publication of the last Report, Mr. Jewett, the accomplished 
Superintendent of the Library, died. The Trustees marked their 
sense of the loss by the passage of appropriate resolutions, a 
copy of which will be found in the Appendix to this Report. 
Few of his contemporaries possessed so large a number of the 
qualifications necessary to the guardian of a great library, as 
were his by nature and acquisition. Familiar with books from 
his youth, with a foreign experience, not only as a purchaser, but 
as an intelligent inspector of the various systems under which 
the larger collections in Hurope were administered, he brought 
to the beginnings of a large popular Library, the sort of knowl- 
edge most needed for its proper and systematic development. 
In the preparation of lists of works to be obtained in the 
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various markets of Europe and in this country, his information 
was of wide extent and value. When the period arrived for 
communicating to the public, by means of printed catalogues, a 
knowledge of the books contained in the collection, his plan of 
arrangement produced volumes which have met with universal 
praise from experts, both at home and abroad. His relations 
to the Board of Trustees and to the numerous staff of assist- 
ants employed in the building, were invariably equable and 
pleasant. His name will always be associated with those 
earlier days of vigorous growth which have made the Library 
what it is at present. 

The vacancy caused by his death was first filled by electing 
as his successor, Prof. William KE. Jillson, formerly the Libra- 
rian of the Patent Office at Washington, and who had been 
‘more recently connected with our Library as General Assistant. 
Combining with the education of a bibliographer, an experi- 
ence in the working detail of all processes in a library, and a 
remarkable executive ability, it was a source of deep regret, 
that ill health did not permit him to undertake the duties of the 
office. Under these circumstances, having in view the large 
work already in preparation for the year, and the necessity of a 
familiarity with all the parts of our system of labor, the Trus- 
tees selected for the position, Mr. Justin Winsor, at that time a 
Trustee of the Institution, who at once entered upon the ser- 
vice. His energetic administration of affairs, the order, prompt- 
ness and accuracy with which the various work has been 
arranged and carried forward, and his earnest efforts to make 
the Library fulfil public expectation, have, each and all, fully 
justified the choice of the Trustees. His report, to which 
reference has already been made, will sufficiently indicate the 
zeal as well as the care with which he has gone over the large 
circle of his duties. 

During the last spring there was presented to the city for 
perpetual deposit in the Public Library, a marble bust of Mr. 
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George Ticknor, its second President. As a work of art, and 
as a faithful likeness, it does great credit to the sculptor, Mr. 
Martin Milmore. The eminent citizens who made this gift, 
were aware of the great services which Mr. Ticknor had ren- 
dered to the Library from its earliest origin to the time when 
he resigned his position as Trustee. As the projector, substan- 
stantially, of the free system of book circulation, — the peculiar 
characteristic of the Institution, —he gave to it from the begin- 
ning a far-reaching oversight, and contributed to its growth, 
not only by personal effort, but by large benefactions of his 
own. His connection with it should always be held in grateful 
remembrance by the community, for whose benefit his time and 
disinterested labor were so freely bestowed. 

The present condition of the Library, as well as its work for 
the year, may thus be briefly stated. It contains 144,012 books, 
besides many thousand pamphlets. The 11,791 persons fre- 
quenting it last year, used 175,127 books, of which 33,874 
were from the Bates Hall, and 141,853 from the Lower Hall, 
during the 279 days that the Library was open. The Reading 
Room was open 300 days, and was visited by 87,620 readers, 
and by 18,031 visitors not readers. The expenditures for the 
year ending September 30th, amounted to $50,930.76, of which 
sum there was used for salaries $23,285.43, fully one-third of 
which was paid for the clerical labor employed upon the cata- 
logues. The books and periodicals cost $13,143.70, and the 
binding $4,067.29, the catalogues and other printing $3,511.23, 
and the balance went to the payment of incidental expenses, 
fuel, gas, stationery and transportation. There have been 
printed during the year, five numbers of the Bulletin, com- 
prising 78 pages in double column, uniform with the Indexes of 
the Bates Hall; a catalogue of the American portion of the 
Prince Library, in 84 pages; and two Finding Lists of the 
- Lower Hall, containing 109 pages in treble column. Of the 
numbers of the Bulletin and the Finding Lists, 3,000 copies 
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have been latterly printed, as a smaller number was found 
insufficient to supply the demand. 

As a natural result of the first year of a new registration, 
the circulation of the whole library has diminished, although it 
has largely increased in the Bates Hall. From the probable 
inaccuracy of the figures given in the last two Annual Reports, 
it is impossible now to state exactly the percentage of decrease, 
but the present use of books is known to be largely in advance 
of the circulation among the same number of borrowers in former 
years. For the last two years, the Library has had the advantage 
of its present system of recording loans, and in connection with 
the more careful oversight of the applicants for cards, its losses 
have sensibly diminished. The last Report contained an ac- 
count of the disappearance of books from the Lower Hall, 
which if continued in the same ratio, without re-supply, would 
at no distant day, have emptied its shelves. As stated by the 
Trustees, it was not expected by them that the new plan of 
registration would relieve the Library from all losses, but they 
are happy to find that the losses of books charged to borrowers, 
have diminished in both Halls, from 231 in 1867, to 35 in 1868. 
How far this improvement may be due to the refusal, for satis- 
factory reasons, to issue cards for the Library to 233 out of the 
12,057 applicants (including nearly 1,100 from Roxbury), is a 
question which cannot be answered. One result further is 
apparent; the Trustees have heard of no person entitled to the 
privileges of the Institution, who has been deprived of any 
right which he possessed, or who was unable to obtain the 
books which he needed. Its rules and regulations have been 
framed for the accommodation of the largest number of its 
users, and must sometimes be expected to conflict with individ- 
ual convenience. 

The Library now, so far as is known to the Trustees, is the 
freest library in the world. It will continue to hold that proud 
position, only so long as the inhabitants of the city, no less than 
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all persons visiting it, shall recognize it as a Trust immedi- 
ately committed to their keeping.. It throws open its doors to 
all. Hvery individual not debarred by uncleanliness of person, 
or by drunkenness, or unseemly behaviour, can freely enter and 
obtain for perusal in the building, the books which he desires. 
All inhabitants who are willing to submit to the trifling annoy- 
ance of giving two satisfactory references without pecuniary 
responsibility, can take books for home use. A Reading Room, 
unequalled upon this continent, offers its attractions to those 
wishing to read the current periodical literature of Europe 
and this country. An opportunity is extended to all seckers 
after knowledge, to obtain books needed by them, which are 
not already on the shelves of the Library. Special arrange- 
ments have been made to purchase promptly the new books of 
value and interest published not only in our own country, but 
also in Great Britain, Germany, France, and Italy. It is the 
aim of the Trustees, that the Institution shall not only meet all 
reasonable requirements, but that it shall, so far as is practi- 
cable, become a living library, containing as little lumber as can 
be avoided, and no book beyond the reach of the reader or stu- 
dent to whom it can be useful. It should follow, as the neces-. 
sary result of these liberal arrangements, that the use of the 
. Institution will be more iii extended as its advantages are 
more widely known. 

In placing this Report in the hands of the City Government, 
the Trustees should not omit to recall to its notice, the 
imperfections as well as the wants of the Building. Its defi- 
ciency in ventilation, the want of light in its alcoves, the absence 
of suitable accommodation outside of the alcoves, for the vari- 
ous processes of the library, the narrowness of its room in 
certain departments, especially in the space devoted to the 
invaluable English Patent Specifications, — these, and other 
minor difficulties, are not new to the City Council. A portion 
of these may be overcome by the extension of the present 
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building, but others can only be corrected at so large a cost as 
would be entirely inexpedient. It will be prudent to give early 
consideration to the prospective requirements of the Institution 
for light and shelf-room, no less than for the convenience of the 
people who frequent its halls. 

In conclusion, the Trustees cannot but hope that the Public 
Library will continue to merit for the future, as it has received 
in the past, the generous and unfailing support of the City 
Council. No better use can be made of money than its devo- 
tion to the education of the community. No other institution 
can contribute so directly to inform and instruct so many per- 
sons of all ages and classes as is within the scope and aim of 
this free depository of all knowledge. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WM. W. GREENOUGH, 
J. P. BIGELOW, 

E. P. WHIPPLE, 
WESTON LEWIS, 
GEO. PUTNAM, 

J. D. BRAMAN, 
JAMES M. KEITH, 
ALBERT J. WRIGHT, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN. 


Pusiic Liprary, 24th Nov., 1868. 


[A] 
REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


Tue City ordinance which established the Public Library 
requires an annual examination by a Committee of five citizens 
at large, with a member of the Board of Trustees to act as. 
Chairman. It is expected that this Committee will examine the 
Library in detail, report on its condition, and offer such sug- 
gestions as may seem to them advisable for its successful admin- 
istration. In accordance with this requirement and expectation, 
your Examining Committee for the year 1868, have the honor to 
submit the following 


REPORT. 


They have met at the Library, formally as a Committee and 
informally as individuals, as often as was necessary for the 
duties required of them. Following the custom of their pre- 
decessors, they have directed their inquiries to the Books, the 
Catalogues, the Building, and the Administration. 


I. BOOKS. 


The number of books in the Upper or Bates Hall, as re- 
ported on the Ist of August, is 117,406, classified as follows: — 


Books placed on the shelves. -' 110,088 
Books not then placed a ; : 1,327 
Duplicates for sale or exchange : : 5,805 
Duplicates in the Parker collection . . 186 
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The number of books in the Lower Hall, reported at the 
same time, is 26,606, making a total of 144,012. .The number 
of books added during the year is 8,608, of which 1,055 
have been procured by purchase or exchange, and 1,553 by gift 
from 332 different persons who are known, and from a few who 
are unknown. Of the books bought, or received in exchange, 
6,605 have been placed in the Bates Hall, and 2,003 in the 
Lower Hall. Those placed in the Lower Hall were classified 
as follows : — 


Fiction and Juvenile Works ; é . 1,113 volumes. 
Sciences, Arts, and Professions . ; . 195 s 
Libraries, Collections, and Bound Periodicals 184 Be 
In Foreign Languages ; ; . : 132 dy 
Travels ‘ ‘ , ; ; ; : 105 vs 
Biography . . . 103 4 


Poetry, Drama, Orator Y3 au Rhetoric ic i 86 © 
Foreign History and Politics |... ; 42 “ 
American History and Politics . ‘ : OOa er 
Books of Reference . : : ; : 4) 3) 


It has been the policy of the Trustees to put the books of 
the greatest popularity and most likely to have the widest cir- 
culation into the Lower Hall. Such books comprise works of 
fiction and those that are read mostly by young folks. For this 
reason, the proportion of light reading to be found there is 
much greater than in the Upper Hall. By this arrangement, 
the convenience of the public is consulted, as the Lower Hall is 
more easy of access, and the number of persons who use it is 
much greater than the number of those who use the Upper 
Hall. The issues of books in the Lower Hall during the past 
year, amounted to 141,853, while the issues in the Upper Hall 
were 33,874. This takes in the volumes read in the Library, 
though it does not include the use made of the very full collec- 
tion of works of reference, to which the public have free access. 
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Of the additions, it may seem that fiction forms a larger share 
than should belong to it. It has been a question of serious mo- 
ment how far novels should make up the collection. While the 
public taste should be consulted, it is important that it should 
be directed aright and stimulated. In public libraries, the ten- 
dency is towards popular reading. To what extent this should 
be carried is a question that is important in all its bearings, 
and demands the strictest attention. On the whole, however, 
your Committee incline to the opinion that the tendency is not 
so bad as it seems at first. It is better that a book of mod- 
erate merit should be read than no book at all. Reading begets 
a taste for reading, and what satisfies the mind to-day will not 
be satisfactory to-morrow. Much may be gained from books 
that are far below standard works. For these reasons, a taste 
even for light reading should be encouraged, in the hope that it~ 
may lead to something better. Hvery inducement should be held 
out to draw people to the Library, by giving them, within rea- 
sonable limits, what they want and what they will use. 

In the Bates Hall, the departments relating to the different 
professions are remarkably full. The books in Theology and 
Keclesiastical History already constitute a very choice collection, 
and most of the standard works on Medicine are added as fast 
as they come from the press. The best collection of books on 
Surgery and Medicine, to be found in the city, is here thrown 
freely open to the physicians and medical students of the 
community. During the last summer more than four hundred 
and fifty volumes on Physiology and its kindred sciences, from 
the library of Professor Brown-Séquard, were added by pur- 
chase. The works on Law are neither so numerous nor so 
much used as the other special collections. It is intended that 
books in this department sbould rather supplement other law 
libraries than enter into any competition with them in furnish- 
ing those works which are to be found elsewhere. anal 
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- The Trustees are equally careful to supply what is needed 
for the successful study of the various sciences and useful arts. 
Blanks are furnished to all applicants who wish to have any 
book bought for the Library that is not already there. Such 
applications are not confined to any particular studies, nor to 
any branch of literature. In addition to this, books thus 
applied for are kept five days from gencral circulation, and the 
applicant is informed of the fact. This is done so that, if he 
wishes, he can have the first reading of the book. During the 
past year more persons have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege than during any similar period in the history of the 
Library. As the existence of such opportunities becomes 
known, it is hoped that they will be used as freely as they are 
furnished. The value of books is never so great as when they 
are in use, and, other things being equal, it is better to buy 
those that are known to be wanted. It is understood, of course, 
that an application for a wicked or worthless book would 
not be considered, but practically such applications are not 
made, so that they may be disregarded in a general state- 
ment. A person who would use a public library has too much 
self-respect to ask for what is known to be bad, or even doubt- 
ful in its character, and such a person would not wish to com- 
mit himself in writing, as wanting anything of this description. 
Books are sometimes asked for that cannot be found in the 
market, and of course they cannot be bought; in these cases 
the applicant is informed of the result, if it be practicable to do 
so. In many instances it is necessary to send to Hurope, and it 
may take months to find them, if they are out of print, as is 
frequently the case. 

It is the desire of the Trustees to get every book that repre- 
sents the earnest and honest thought of any sect or party, and 
is considered a fair exponent of the views that it is intended to 
represent; to get every book that relates to the arts, sciences, 
or literature, or that embraces any subject that is useful to 
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mankind. It is not expected that all these will be obtained; 
but they come within the scope of the Library. The only 
recognized limit is the ability to buy. The symmetrical devel- 
opment of the different branches of literature in a library 
comes with time. A library grows by successive accretions, 
and is not made up at once. A large collection of books on 
any subject will not spring into existence at the bidding, but it 
must be waited for and bought as opportunity offers. Some 
of the departments, however, in the City Library, show a ful- 
ness that is gratifying. 

A special effort has been made to collect everything. of an 
historical character that bears upon the Great Rebellion. It is 
important to have every printed history of a regiment, brigade, 
or division, that took part in the war. Such a collection should 
not be confined to the literature of one side only, but should 
embrace rebel as well as loyal publications. In all parts of the 
country, funeral sermons have been published, commemorating 
the valor and virtues of brave soldiers, known but little beyond 
their native districts; and all such are wanted for the library. | 
Accounts of campaigns, records of personal experiences, these, 
too, should be collected. Much has already been done in this 
direction, and much remains to be done. It is with the aid of 
these materials that the future history of the war is to be 
written. It will require time to temper the statements of enthu- 
siastic and interested writers, but eventually the truth will be 
told, and it will be found by sifting the accounts taken from 
these various sources. 

Since the last annual report, the printing of the catalogue of 
the Prince Library has been begun, —the American portion 
having been issued. This collection, so rich in the early history 
of our country, deserves more than a passing notice. It was 
made by the Rev. Thomas Prince, who began early in the last 
century to collect books and pamphlets that related in any way 
to New England History. At that period, the number of per- 
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sons interested in this subject was very small. For this reason 
his competitors were few; and his position as a clergyman gave 
him many opportunities for forming a library, the value of which 
at the present time is inestimable. The collection com- 
prises nearly 2,000 volumes. Some of these include several 
works, where different pamphlets are bound together and form 
a single volume. About one-third of these volumes bear, 
directly or indirectly, on American History. The remainder 
of this collection is made up of the Theology and Literature 
that formed, invariably, the large proportion of the libraries 
of the clergymen and scholars in the first half of the last 
century. These books were bequeathed by Mr. Prince to the 
Old South Church, of which he was the pastor at the time of his 
death; and they have recently been deposited by its pastors and 
deacons, under certain conditions, in the Public Library. This 
collection was made “from a public view, and with a desire that 
the memory of many important transactions might be preserved, 
which otherwise would be lost.” Such was the reason given by 
Mr. Prince when he left it to the church. Keeping in view his 
motive, it is certain that his wishes are more fully carried out 
by this action of the pastors and deacons than they would be, if 
the Library were kept in any inconvenient place. Among the 
volumes of bibliographical note and value in the collection may 
be mentioned the “Bay Psalm Book,” being the first book 
printed in British America; also, a copy of each edition of the 
Indian Bible, a monument of the learning and patience of John 
Kliot; besides many pamphlets of great rarity and interest, 
written by the early founders of New England. There are also 
seven bound volumes of valuable manuscripts, which have lately 
been printed under the auspices of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

The pamphlets of the Public Library are beginning to assume 
the proportions commensurate with their importance. During 
the past few months they have been arranged, and many of them 
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bound or prepared for binding. They constitute a feature of a 
library now recognized everywhere as of great importance. It 
is not many years since they were thrown aside by most per- 
sons as not worth the trouble of keeping, and they found their 
final resting-place in the garret or the waste-basket. 

All pamphlets are not equally valuable, nor is every pamphlet 
now valuable; but, as a whole, they form a collection by all 
means worth saving, particularly in a large library of reference. 
It is impossible to discriminate between them so as to throw out 
what will not be wanted at some future day. The best way, there- 
fore, is to take them all. The pamphlet literature of a political 
character, published between 1765 and 1775, furnishes an 
important element in the history of our country. No person 
can be conversant with the primary causes of the American 
Revolution without knowing the facts that have been preserved 
only in this precarious way. There ought to be in the Library, 
sets of the printed reports of all the societies and associations 
of this city and neighborhood; and as fast as a set is com- 
pleted, it ought to be bound. It may be of no particular credit 
to have a pamphlet, but it is a discredit not to have it. This 
remark willapply to books that are to a certain extent, super- 
seded by later publications. What is written now on some 
branches of science will not suffice a short time hence, on 
account of further investigations in those branches. But such 
books should be kept, not because they are old, but because 
they may be wanted in tracing the history of the science. 

Many duplicate volumes in the Public Library have been 
exchanged with other libraries, and such exchanges work to 
mutual advantage. The duplicates took up valuable room, and 
required care and attention. The books received in return for 
them have been credited to the givers of those duplicates. By 
doing this, no injustice is done, and the intention of all parties 
is carried out. 

The number of periodical works received at the reading- 
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room, is probably the largest in the country. The number of 
reviews, magazines, and serial publications there to be found, is 
two hundred and ninety-one; in which are included the 
prominent publications of America and Kurope. It is a 
eratifying fact, that never has the reading-room been so much 
used as it now is. The present plan of keeping the peri- 
odicals behind a counter and giving them out by an atten- 
dant when called for, works satisfactorily. It saves much 
time, and is of great convenience to the readers. When they 
were exposed on the tables, some copies would get misplaced, 
and it would take time to find them. Now this does not happen. 
It is rare, also, that any are stolen or defaced, as was formerly 
the case. An applicant leaves his name and address with the 
attendant in charge, which serves as a check against such 
irregularities. 

During the past year, a marble bust of Mr. George Ticknor 
has been given to the city, by some of its most distinguished 
citizens, and has been placed in one of the rooms of the build- 
ing, where it is to be kept in acknowledgment of his eminent 
services to the Library. As a faithful and beautiful piece of 
workmanship, it reflects much credit upon the artist, Mr. Martin 
Milmore. | 


H. CATALOGUES. 


A catalogue for a library is what an index is to a book, and it 
is more indispensable. Not to know where a book is to be found 
is the same as not to have it. The card system now in use is 
satisfactory, and answers all the uses to be expected of an 
unprinted catalogue. It may be considered the result of the 
experience of our large libraries. The custom of publishing a 
periodical bulletin, giving a list of the accessions available for 
use, is continued, and is no longer an experiment. It has proved 
successful, and cannot well be dispensed with. It is sold at a 
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small price, and editions of three thousand copies are necessary. 
By means of it, the public are kept informed of the books 
added for reference or circulation. 


iio Boe WEE DLN 


Your committee would touch briefly upon the main defects of 
the building, as they have been already so often pointed out. 

The lower alcoves of the Bates Hall are so poorly lighted, that 
it is often impossible in a dark day to read the back-titles of the 
books as they stand on the shelves. This is a source of much 
annoyance to those whose duty it is to run for the books, and at 
the same time it increases the chances of mistakes in putting 
them back in their places. An experiment was made with a view 
to correct this defect, by placing a reflector so that the light 
would be sent into the dark corners, but unfortunately, this did 
not succeed. It will probably be necessary in some of the 
alcoves to have a small gas-burner, which may be used in 
cloudy weather, to obviate this difficulty. The ventilation of 
the delivery-room of the Lower Hall is inadequate, and the 
best way of remedying the defect is not very clear. When the 
room is crowded, as it is at certain hours of the day, the air is 
positively bad. 

The want of space is felt by those who are engaged in the 
various kinds of work incidental to a large library, and an 
inseparable condition of its management. Much inconvenience 
is experienced in this way, and it is hoped that an enlargement 
of the building will take place before many years, as it will 
soon become necessary. 


IV. CIRCULATION. 


It has been the custom of all large libraries to shut their 
doors to the public for a limited season, in order to make an 
annual examination, and this Library has been no exception to 
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the rule. For this purpose a few weeks have been taken in the 
summer months, when the Library is least used. During this period 
the books are taken down and dusted, the shelf-lists verified 
and the building cleaned. This work can be done with greater 
convenience to the persons charged with doing it, and more 
readily; while the building is closed. The question then naturally 
arises whether the public do not have such rights as to require 
a modification of this custom. If any method can be devised 
by which this inconvenience may be avoided, your Committee 
think that it is the duty of the Trustees to adopt it. It igs 
certainly necessary that an examination be made for ascertaining 
whether the books are in their proper places, as well as for the 
general cleaning and dusting; but the public should not be de- 
barred from their customary privileges while this annual exami- 
nation is going on. The number of persons who would use the 
Library during the short period when it is closed is not great, 
but for these the deprivation is a hardship. It would seem 
possible to make this annual examination, not at once as is now 
done, but by sections of the Library, and extending, if necessary, 
through the year. The Library might be divided into twelve 
sections, and one of these examined each month by a person 
whose particular duty it should be to attend to that business. 
In this way the whole Library might be gone over during the 
twelve months. The principal objection to this plan is the 
expense, which would be greater than it now is, as it would be 
necessary to have one or two persons in each Hall, in addition to 
the present force. Yet if the public can be better served in this 
manner, their convenience should be considered rather than the 
cost, if it be moderate. Money would be well spent in this way, 
and would not be grudged by the City. Great care should of course 
be used against an undue expenditure of money, but this does 
not seem to come under that head. The privileges of the Library 
should be extended as freely as is consistent with the safety of 
books and a due regard to economy. For these reasons your 
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Committee would recommend that a trial be made of keeping the 
Library open during the whole year, without closing for the 
annual examination. This can be tried, and then it can be seen 
whether or not it would succeed. Another reason for the change 
might be stated, though it is not one of great force. There are three 
distinct years connected with the present system and recognized 
in its administration. First, the organization year, corresponding 
nearly with the municipal year of the city and beginning in 
January; secondly, the financial year, beginning in May; and, 
thirdly, the statistical year, which has hitherto begun in September, 
or immediately after the annual examination. If the plan 
recommended should be adopted, it will do away with the-present 
statistical year, which can be made to conform to one of the 
other two years. Under the present arrangement, it can be 
known what books are missing at the beginning of the statis- 
tical year, though not necessarily the exact date of their disap- 
pearance. Under the proposed plan it would be known only 
what books were missing during a year. 

It has sometimes been asked why the Bates Hall cannot be 
thrown open to the public in the evening. This is a question of 
great importance, and has been very carefully considered by 
your Committee. The great objection to this proposition is the 
expense. It is estimated that the annual cost for gas necessary 
for the purpose would amount to more than $2,000. This may 
seem a large estimate, but, when it is considered that all the 
alcoves would require lighting, it does not seem too great. It 
would be a more judicious expenditure to buy books with this 
money, and at the same time be of greater service to a larger 
number of persons. The greatest good to the greatest number, 
is the principle on which the Library should be conducted. 
Already the appropriations of the City for it are liberal, and your 
Committee would hesitate before recommending a plan that 
would involve an expenditure of money for the larger number of 
attendants that would be necessary, as well as for the increased 
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expense of lighting. Furthermore, it would require a main gas 
pipe from the ‘street into the building larger than the present 
one. The advantages resulting from this outlay would not be m 
proportion to the cost. Apart from the financial aspect of the 
question, the risk from fire would be considerably increased. 

A complaint on the part of certain persons has reached the ears 
of your Committee, that the Administration of the Library is too 
strict. It is said that not enough freedom of the alcoves in Bates 
Hall is given to the public, and that too many books are kept from 
general circulation by being “starred.” It sometimes happens 
with an applicant for books that he does not know exactly 
what he wants, but would like to go behind the railing and 
select for himself. It must be remembered that the Library is 
not in any sense a class institution, and the privileges granted 
to one person should be open to all. In each case like the one 
cited,it would be impossible to spare a special attendant to accom- 
pany the applicant, as each attendant has regular and necessary 
duties to perform. There is a catalogue of all the books in the 
Hall, which is accessible to anybody. who will take the trouble 
to consult it, and to this catalogue the new books are added as 
fast as they come in. With these liberal facilities, there is no 
good ground for finding fault on the score of too much restraint 
in the building. It is considered by some a hardship that certain 
books are not allowed to circulate, though they may be used in 
the Hall. This restriction applies principally to works of refer- 
ence, files of bound newspapers, and books of such rarity that if 
once lost, they cannot be easily replaced. All such works are too 
important to the public to be monopolized for a fortnight by any 
one person at home. It must be remembered, too, that many of 
these books were given and accepted on the condition of being 
used only in the building. Then again, it is considered by others 
a hardship that a reference to two citizens is required, before 
eards on which books are lent are issued, though such reference 
carries with it no pecuniary responsibility on the part of the 
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citizens. Itis simply a guarantee that there is such a person 
as the applicant living in the city. It was found by expert- 
ence that certain dishonest people would give fictitious names 
and false residences, and when books were not returned that 
were charged to such persons, it was impossible to trace them. 
In this way many books were lost. The subject received a great: 
deal of attention more than a year ago, when the present plan 
of requiring a reference was adopted. Now their statements 
have to be verified, and when found correct, every privilege of 
the Library is open to them. ‘To a person who really wants to 
use the Library, this is no hardship. The proof of the expe- 
diency of this rule is found in the fact that only one seventh 
part of the number of books, that was formerly lost, is lost now. 
The Trustees would be derelict in their duty if they neglected 
any wise measure for the safety of the property of the City. The 
money spent on books should be considered an investment rather 
than an expenditure, and such property should be guarded with 
religious care, as it is intended for posterity as well as for our- 
selves. Some of your Committee entered upon the examination 
of the Library in partial sympathy with the criticisms that have 
been made on its Administration, but since they have seen the 
practical working of the present system and compared it with 
the old plan, they are convinced that it is the part of wisdom 
to ask for the references now required. 

In conclusion, your Committee would congratulate the City on 
haying a Library so complete in its details, and so much used 
by its citizens. It cannot fail to leave its mark permanently on 
the character of the community, and is a grand supplement to 
the system of public schools. The plan of universal educa- 
tion culminates fitly in an institution of this kind. Let the 
school-children be taught that their education does not stop 
when they leave their teachers, but is a duty which lasts through 
life, and that in doing this duty they will find great help by 
using the Public Library. If this fact be fixed in their minds, 
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it will redound to the learning and morality of the next genera- 
tion. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, Chairman, 
CHAS. F. BRADFORD, 

GEO. L. CHANEY, 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, 

SAM’L ELIOT, 

J. S. LOMBARD. 


Pusuic Lisrary, November 11th, 1868. 


[B] 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To THE TRUSTEES : — 

GeNTLEMEN: The great loss which befell this Library and 
the science of Bibliography in the death of my predecessor in 
January last, makes it devolve upon me to report the affairs of 
the institution for the whole year, though my administration has 
extended through only half of it. It was our further misfortune 
to find in our unexpected straits that the health of Professor 
Jillson, the General Assistant of the Library, was not sufficiently 
established to warrant his acceptance of the superintendency to 
which he was unanimously called. 

I beg leave to put upon permanent record a notice of the 
death of Professor Jewett, which was printed in the Bulletin of 
the Library, issued next after that sad event, and which forms 
the Appendix of this Report, marked A. 


THE BUILDING. 


A closer intimacy with the details of the Library service has 
served to strengthen in my own mind the convictions expressed 
by the Examining Committee of last year, that this building 
fails to meet the requirements. 

Of the experiments which have recently been made to give 
more light to the lower alcoves of the Bates Hall, and to the 
corner alcoves of the galleries, the introduction of a gas- 
jet seems alone to have succeeded. We were, upon several 
afternoons of the past winter, obliged to suspend the delivery of 
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books in the Bates Hall, because the runners could not see 
their numbers at the shelves; but latterly they have been pro- 
vided with dark lanterns, to which there are of course manifest 
objections; and there does not seem any way in which we can so 
practicably solve this vexed question, as by the introduction into 
all the alcoves of a gas-jet similar to the one experimented 
with. 

The arrival of books in large invoices at the same time (as 
happened just after Mr. Jewett’s death), and any sudden accu- 
mulation of donations, exchanges, or other matters demand- 
ing much detail, render it almost impossible, in the present 
cramped quarters for such work, to do it with positive accu- 
racy and expedition. It is always a matter of gratulation 
with me, that no more errors arise than really do. One 
scene of confusion and untidiness has been cleared up by the 
removal of the library bindery from one of the alcoves to an 
extemporized room in the basement. The arrears of pamphlet 
binding and repairs are now disappearing, and experiments are 
making to ascertain by gradual expansion, how far it is practi- 
cable in an economic sense to do all binding work within the 
building. 

Under the new arrangements made in May last, foreign books, 
with the exception of periodicals and continuations of serial 
publications, will hereafter be received in a bound condition. 
Heretofore, such of our Continental purchases as were bought 
between the annual invoices, had to be bound after their recep- 
tion. With the new system operating, we shall have consider- 
ably fewer new books to bind; and the work can be more 
easily done in the building. Our repairs to books must neces- 
sarily increase year by year, as well as the miscellaneous work 
of his trade, which a single workman can attend to; and unless 
from the results of the experiments now in progress, it shall be 
found advantageous to employ additional hands, it seems hardly 
possible that we can expect entirely to dispense with the assist- 
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ance of outside binderies. Meanwhile, our basement seems very 
well adapted for what uses of this nature we may require 
of it. 

The arrangement of the pamphlets has also demonstrated the 
insufficiency of space. It is possible, I think, if no better accom- 
modation is ever provided for the (estimated) 30,000 duplicate 
pamphlets, and 6,000 duplicate volumes which we now possess 
(a number likely to increase), that another of the basement 
apartments now used as a lumber room, can be fitted to receive 
them, whenever it is thought necessary for the sake of better 
ventilation to remove the present false ceiling of the Lower Hall 
Delivery Room (which forms the floor of the present pamphlet 
room); and whenever the increase of the collection proper 
demands the whole of the upper galleries of the Bates Hall. 

This leaves our collection of shelfpamphleis to, be provided 
for, and they consist of two classes: 

I. Those received in a bound state, but without classification 
by author or subject, of which we have now about five hundred 
and fifty volumes. But few of these volumes are sufficiently 
specific in their composite nature to warrant their being placed 
in the general classes of books by subjects. This kind of volume 
will only grow by gifts, as a heterogeneous binding together of 
pamphlets can hardly meet with the approval of librarians. 
But in such a way the number will grow, and definite shelf- 
room must in time be assigned them. They have no fixed loca- 
tion at present. 

Il. Some 20,000 unbound pamphlets, which number will 
probably increase to over 25,000 before they get that com- 
pleteness, which will warrant binding them by subject or 
author; and to this increase we are now paying special 
attention. As fast as bound they will find their appropriate 
place on the shelves, according to the general classifications of 
the Library. Meanwhile the incomplete series must be kept in 
boxes, which can be located as books. Still there will be a con- 
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siderable number so miscellaneous, that they will need to be put 
temporarily at least, with the bound heterogeneous pamphlets. 
Low cases, backed against the iron rail in the Bowditch gallery, 
would hold all such, and if we had the cases, that would seem 
to be the most convenient disposition to be made of them. Cor- 
responding cases will have to be placed in due time in the 
gallery over the Bowditch, to accommodate the increase of the 
British Parliamentary Documents. We shall need some addi- 
tional shelf-room during the coming year for the Specifications 
of the British Patents. All the available space in the present 
room which can be assigned to the folios, is more than occupied. 
Temporary accommodation, pending a more spacious apartment, 
which we may hope to have hereafter, can best be secured, I 
think, by similar low cases backed against the rail in the gallery 
devoted to the American Congressional Documents. 

With the shelving recently done in certain alcoves, all spaces 
are now occupied, which were intended originally to be devoted 
to shelves. It may become necessary later to give to this pur- 
pose certain places, where the shelving will somewhat mar the 
architectural symmetry of alcove and gallery. 

We are already locating large works of plates, etc., in imag- 
inary cabinets, in anticipation of some cases of this kind being 
placed in the alcoves of the first gallery, where they are much 
needed in certain classifications. 

We have now no suitable accommodations for bound news- 
papers, and our collection is fast increasing by exchange, and 
by gift, induced by the list of our deficiencies printed in the 
Bulletins. The volumes are kept wherever sufficient shelf alti- 
tude permits. If no provision is made for this department by 
an extension of our building, we may be obliged to devote one 
of the lumber-rooms of the basement to this end. 

Our classifications of American history and literature, and of 
periodicals have already outgrown considerably the space allotted 
them. 
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EXTENT OF THE ENTIRE CoLLection. (See Appendix B.) 
The Library contained, August 1, 1868, over 144,000 volumes; 
and about 20,000 pamphlets, destined to make, say, 2,000 bound 
volumes; beside, say, 30,000 pamphlets, which are duplicates. 

This enumeration puts us for extent, second in the list of 
American Libraries, and gives us a respectable standing among 
the lesser of what may be called the great libraries of the 
world. The Library of Congress has 175,000 volumes, and 
from 50,000 to 70,000 pamphlets, and takes the first place in 
this country, and must keep it, while it and our own library 
retain respectively their present rate of increase. It secures 
under the copyright act a copy of every American book, without 
cost; and Congress now appropriates $10,000 for foreign 
books, no part of which is taken for binding, except it be done 
abroad; all home work of this kind being effected at the 
Government bindery. It also expends $1,500, per year for 
Periodicals. Our present income for all such purposes is about 
$17,500, which must pay for American books as well as for for- 
eign, and a part of which is further chargeable to binding. 

The other large libraries of this continent come after our own 
in the following order, and their present condition is rather 
favorable to the belief that the gap between this and such others 
will be widened rather than contracted. 


Astor Library, N. Y. . P 7 138,000 vols. 

Gore Hall (Harvard College) ° 118,000 ‘* 100,000 pphs. 
Boston Athenzeum é : : 100,000 * 70,000 * 
New York Mercantile Librar : 98,000 * 

Philadelphia Library Company . 85,000 * 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa . ~ 60,000 * 

Yale College Library . - ; 50,000 ** 20,000 * 
American Antiquarian Society . 50,000 * 
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The Libraries in Boston having over 10,000 volumes are as 
follows: 
Rablies Library evn eme f° 144,000” 


Athenzum ‘ : ; 100,000 
State Library . : - 28,500 


Mercantile Library . : 20,000 
Boston Library Moya 19,000 
Mass. Historical soHlety't 18,500 
Natural History Society . 12,000 


Our library is the only one among the large libraries of the 
country supported in the main by municipal grants. Only two 
other of the public libraries of this country have as yet assumed 
any considerable proportions, namely that of 


New Bedford A a Pah oe 21,000 vols. 
Cincinnati. ; E 20, 000m ase 


The largest of the public libraries:of England established 
under the Parliamentary acts, which allow a penny in the pound 
valuation, to be assessed for the support of such libraries, are 
those of 


Liverpool 4 : 84,000 vols. 


Manchester : : 84,000 * 
Birmingham . 3 50,000 ° 


EXTENT OF THE Bates Hat CoLLecrion. (See Appendix B.) 
A comparison of this year and last is shown by the following 
statement : 


L867, NLR’ Genes 
The General Library . : : : : 87,658 93,953 
Bowditch Library : : : ‘ , 2,042 2,542 
Parker Library . ; ; ( 11,721 LUT 2A 
‘¢ Duplicates (not for sais : ; 186 186 


Prince Library . ; : : ; é 1,952 1,952 
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1867. 1868, 
Books not located August 1 1,678 1,327 
Duplicates and odd volumes (for sale) 5,146 5,805 
110,881 117,486 
Deduct loss since 1861 99 80 
110,782 117,406 


It will be observed that this year’s report represents fewer 
lost from the opening of this hall than were last year accounted — 
in that category. Although six are unaccounted for this year 
which were on the shelves last year, twenty-five are on the 
shelves this year which were reported, correctly or otherwise, 
missing last year. 


EXTENT OF THE Lower Hatu CoLuection. (Sce Appendix B.) 


The number of volumes on the shelves, 


August 1, 1867. ‘ 25,199 
Added to August 1, 1868. 2,003 
27,202 
Deduct transfers of books to Bates Hall 339 
Condemned during the year . 257 
wae 596 
In the Lower Hall, August 1, 1868, 26,606 


The above transfers were all in the Department of Travels 
and Biography, and were such books as would find more use in 
the upper library. In the printing of new Finding Lists, and 
in the revision of the old, it is likely that during the coming 
year, a considerable number of other transfers will be made. 


TotaL INCREASE FOR THE YEAR. (See Appendix B.) Nearly 
8,300 volumes have been added during the year, —a larger 
gain than ever before, made, except when the great Bates gift 
and the Parker bequest were received; and it is considerably 
above the average yearly gain otherwise, which for the past ten 


years has been 6,379. 
3 
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Except the Library of Congress (which has had the excep- 
tional yearly gain for the past three years of over 28,000 
volumes, owing to its absorption of other collections), there 
is but one other library in the country showing equal increase. 
The New York Mercantile Library has added for the last three 
years, an average of 9,821 volumes; but it should be remarked, 
that it buys duplicates by the hundred, and sells them off, when 
their circulation slackens, at a large discount upon cost, so 
that this increase is not the measure of the permanent enlarge- 
ment of the library. Some deduction for ephemeral du- 
plicates must.also be made from our own increase, before 
comparing with libraries which buy few or no duplicates. The 
average increase for the past three years has been as follows, 
of the libraries under named : — 


Philadelphia Mercantile Library : 5,000 vols. 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore (eedaptional), 4,132 * 
Boston Athenzum . ‘ ; A : 2,500 *§ 
Cincinnati Mercantile Library . : : 2.0 1a bee 
Gore Hall (Harvard College) . . ; 2,250 §¢ 
State Library, (Albany) . : 4 ‘ 2 aU as 
Astor Library . ° ° : : a ais 
San Francisco Mercantile TApeate ‘ ; 2,000 * 
Yale College (exceptional) Rey : 1,950 


INCREASE OF THE Bates HAtu. (See Appendix B.) 


Gain in located books for the year. s 79 28,297 (vols: 
Of these not located. at last report (1867) . LB 78 ah 


Added and located . : ; ; 4,619 & 
Added and not located August 7 4 ; LoyT. a 
Net increase of duplicates WeTE shee s 659. * 


Bates Hall gain for the year : , : 6,605 * 
Deduct volumes transferred to B. H. : 339 & 


Net gain for the year ; ; : : 6,266 * 
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INCREASE OF THE Lower Hau. (See Appendix B.) » 


Added during the year : : ‘ : 2,003 vols. 
Less transfers and condemned books . ‘ UL (2a 
Net gainofL.H. . : ‘ : : 1,407 * 


INcREASE FROM New Books. New publications have made 
nearly forty-three per cent of the additions to both halls during 
the year, and more than last year, as follows: 


1867. 1868. 
English Books with British imprint 635° 708 vols. 
English Books with American imprint 1,154 1,445 * 
English Books with Continental imprint 104 100 *¢ 
Foreign Books : 3 : d 539 G730 wt 
Duplicates of either class . ; 97 


2,529 2.826 « 


The duplicates this year are included in the divisionary items. 


Donations. (See List of Donors in Appendix H.) Exclud- 
ing anonymous donors, the average number of persons who have 
given books to the Library during the nine years before this 
last, was two hundred and fifty-six each year; and I have to 
record for the year now closed, the larger number of three hun- 
dred and forty-two. It will be seen by Appendix B that the 
number of books given, 1,554, is in excess of any year since the 
Parker Library was received; while the pamphlets given, 2,513, 
constitute a fair average. 

As the collection stands to-day, nearly one-half of its 144,000 
volumes have been added by direct gift, while of the remainder 
a very large proportion, and nearly all ofits costly works and 
books of permanent value, have been bought with the income of 
funds, established by private munificence. The collection of 
pamphlets has been almost wholly.given. 
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at 


This gratifying feature was dwelt upon in the Report of the 
Examining Committee for last year. There is some force in the 
rejoinder that donations to public libraries are very apt to be 
of the refuse lumber of private collections. The nucleus of our 
present library, which was stored for some years in the old 
“ City Hall” —a collection of some two or three thousand 
volumes —had doubtless little of much value. The beginnings 
of all libraries, started on a common impulse in a community to 
accumulate at once, is very likely to show similar results. Of 
the 3,200 volumes given to start the Free Library of Manches- 
ter, England, over 2,000 were reckoned of little value. 

Of the 70,000 volumes, which in round numbers may be said 
to be the extent of our growth from this cause, there can be no 
doubt about the great value of the nearly 25,000 given by Mr. 
Bates, the nearly 12,000 bequeathed by Mr. Parker, the 2,500 
volumes of the Bowditch collection, and the several thousands 
given each by Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Everett; making, say 50,000 
volumes of unquestionable value. Of the remaining 20,000 a. 
considerable portion were useful, and a large part doubtless 
duplicates of previous acquisitions, which have served in 
exchanges, and will continue to do so. 

By far the larger part of the books given find their location 
in the Bates Hall, because not suited for popular circulation. If 
sometimes of little market value, they are entitled to preserva- 
tion with a care that perennial books, because often reprinted, 
do not so emphatically demand. They are quite as likely to be 
hereafter the foundation of history as better books are. That 
Library which seems securely permanent and regardful of care- 
fully preserving its treasures, invites donations with an urgency 
of its own, and it behooves those who thoughtlessly complain 
of our diligence in guarding to a reasonable degree the books, 
which friends of the community have intrusted to the City for 
the use of those who come after them, to remember that we shall 
alienate our benefactors, and those intending to be such, if we 
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are unmindful of the ¢rust that is committed to us. But for the 
assurance of permanency, which we are bound to make good, 
we should hardly have been cared for by private benefactions to 
the extent we have. 

Libraries which are subject to the caprices of associations, 
and may be voted asunder, seldom secure the favors of benefac- 
tors. The Mercantile Libraries of the country, which are gen- 
erally flourishing institutions, find few additions from donations. 
The Mercantilc Library of New York makes its large annual 
addition almost wholly from purchases. 

Our donations during the last three years have been nearly a 
quarter as many as our purchases, taking the whole library, 
but the proportion is far larger for the Bates Hall alone, which 
must be considered in comparison with the great libraries of the 
country, which have but to small extent, the equivalent of our 
lower department. At the Astor Library, out of a yearly 
increase of 2,100 volumes, only 300 come from gifts. 


SHELF Dupiicates. Located duplicates are not found in 
the Bates Hall, in large numbers; but the accession of entire 
libraries like the Parker, Bowditch, and Prince, has necessarily 
increased such duplicates, so far as they contained counterparts 
of the General Collection and of each other. There seems to 
have been an unfortunate omission in the printed supplemental 
catalogue of the Bates Hall, inasmuch as such titles in the Parker 
Collection, and some others, as were duplicates of books already 
designated in the first voluine, were not repeated. There being 
no printed reference to these duplicates, the use of them is cut 
off, when it might be desirable, while the other copy may be in 
the hands of a borrower. 

It is a matter deserving some thought how far the Lower Hall 
should be duplicated in the Bates Hall. During the past year 
this has been done in the accessions more freely than usual, and 
to it, [assign in part the cause of the greater use made of the 
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Bates Hall. Every book suited for a popular recognition at 
once, and likely also to maintain its value, exccpt it be in the 
class of fiction, seems naturally to be demanded for each hall, 
as answering the ends of each. It is hardly practicable, however, 
if more than two copies of a book are needed, that the third and 
subsequent copies should be placed otherwise than in the Lower 
Hall, where provision for many duplicates is alone made. With 
this view measures have been taken to provide the Bates Hall 
with copies of the standard though popular histories, which have 
been heretofore confined to the Lower Hall. Copies of Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, and Thackeray have also been put in the 
Bates Hall for reference only, and on the same ground Dickens and 
Bulwer will be, when they are no longer living. In judging 
of the eligibility of contemporary novelists and popular belle- 
lettrists of the higher class, it has been deemed best to exclude 
them during their lives, except in some cases perhaps when 
writing in foreign tongues, and not to admit them generally 
for home use, as they can be obtained for that object from the 
Lower Hall. 

The untidy condition, into which popular books suffered to go 
into the hands of a promiscuous clicntage, must necessarily fall, 
naturally gives some a distaste for frequenting the Lower Depart- 
ment; but it is obvious that such persons cannot be supplied with 
cleaner copies of the same books in the Upper Hall without the 
risk of inviting those to use them who would soon obliterate the 
distinctions of cleanliness between the two Halls. This duplica- 
tion of other books than fiction, when not merely ephemeral, can, 
I think, go on without the same, and perhaps with scarcely 
any risk, where more than one copy is desirable. 

When our records show that 35,000 new paper covers were 
put upon books in the Lower Hall during the past year, it 
would indicate that considerable assiduity is experienced to keep 
the outside of the books presentable. A large number haye 
had their bindings repaired or renewed; and two hundred and 
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fifty-seven volumes have been condemned. After the thorough 
examination which Mr. Jillson gave this lower collection a year 
ago, and the discarding of a large number of volumes as worn 
beyond repair, it seems probable that, for the past year, its 
26,000 volumes have been in a better condition than for a long 
time previous. 

These discarded volumes consisted of books defective in them- 
selves or belonging to broken sets. ‘The latter are now among 
our odd volumes, held for exchange; while the others were 
divided between the Insane Hospital at South Boston and the 
City Hospital, where they have had a new run of usefulness. 

Shelf duplicates constitute one-quarter of the entire Lower 
Hall collection. They make one half of the volumes in the 
alcoves of Fiction and Juveniles, and one-quarter of those of 


_Biography. ‘The new system of recording loans by slips has 


enabled us constantly to test the circulation on our number of 
copies, and we have bought duplicates with more freedom, when 
we could do it with so much greater knowledge of what was 
required. 


Sate DupPLICATES AND Opp VoLuMeEs. (See Appendix B.) 
1867. 1868, 
Number at beginning of year ‘ 4,955 5,146 vols. 
Added during the year, those | 
for 1868 including 214 odd vol- 
umes from the L. H. : : : : 714 1,004 ‘ 


es 


5,669 6150 < 
Disposed of ‘ : : : ° 523 345 * 


Total, not including Parker Duplicates 5,146 0,805 ¢¢ 


We have thus over five hundred more duplicates, after exclud- 
ing the. odd volumes, than we ever before possessed. Our 
Bulletin advertisements and the completion of our pamphlet sets 
are now affording additional facilities for exchanges, over what 
we have before possessed. 
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Our duplicates for exchange are exceeded in number by those 
of the Library of Congress, 9,000 volumes, and those of the New 
York Mercantile Library, 8,000; but the latter’s are chiefly 
popular books of the day, whose circulation has fallen below the 
demand existing, when they bought them in duplicate by the 
hundreds. There are a great many books of considerable value 
among our duplicates. There is no other library in the country 
which has over 2,000. 


Yale College Library has t ; : F 1,500 


New York State Library ; : , : 1,500 
Cincinnati Public Library ; ‘ ° ‘ 500 
American Congregational Library : : 500 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore ‘ . : 400 
Astor Library : . : : : 400 
Natural History sbeiayy” Boston . ; . 38—400 
Massachusetts Historical Society . : ~ 250 
Boston Athenzum . ’ : : ° : 100 


| PAMPHLETS. (See Appendix B.) <A more satisfactory report 
can now be made of this department than ever before. 

Owing to the large number bequeathed by Mr. Parker, and 
given by Mr. Wm. Everett, our average gain in pamphlets has 
been about 3,000 a year; throwing out those large gifts, the 
average would be about 2,000; and something like 2,800 have 
been added during the year past. 

If we add those worth preserving, of several thousand book- 
catalogues (of sales and booksellers’ stocks, etc.) which have not 
always been counted as accessions, we may say that in round num- 
bers nearly 60,000 pamphlets have been added to the Library from 
the beginning; and of these about 2,500 have alone been bought. 
Excluding those which now are in binding and count as books 
or parts of books, we may reckon that there are 50,000 remaining 
unbound, and that over one-half of these are duplicates. These 
last need to be arranged, so that any pamphlet can be found, 
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thereby facilitating exchanges. The others are now all sub- 
divided, and among them there are nearly 8,000 of a mis- 
cellaneous kind, which I hope to dispose of in large part as 
bound books, arranged in groups or singly, by authors as far as 
possible, and secondarily by subjects. These I also hope to 
increase materially by application to their authors, to supply 
our deficiencies in their issues of this kind. We are now by 
this sort of application and by exchanges with other libraries, 
extensively increasing, preparatory to binding, the class of docu- 
ments of cities, towns, etc., and Reports of Corporations, Societies, 
etc., which on the Ist of August numbered over 5,000. The four 
hundred then reported, of Rail Road reports will doubtless be 
swelled materially as our efforts succeed in completing broken 
sets. Between 3,000 and 4,000 of library and book catalogues 
are already in large part assorted and bound as need be. 
Between one hundred and two hundred odd numbers of Alma- 
nacs have had, since the enumeration, the broken sets of the 
principal ones among them partially or wholly filled up, and are 
likewise now prepared for the shelves, either bound or in boxes. 
Nearly 1,200 Documents of the United States Government are 
doubtless duplicates of others in our set of Congressional Papers, 
—now esteemed the completest in existence, since the one hun- 
dred volumes given by the heirs of Josiah Quincy have filled 
in an important gap in the set originally formed by Mr. Everett. 
The other divisions consist of odd serial numbers of books, 
catalogues of Fine Arts Exhibitions, Guide books and odd 
numbers of Periodicals, (of which we have no sets). 

Iam in hopes before another year to report considerable 
progress in the cataloguing, arranging in boxes, or binding of all 
these, and perhaps in the assortment of the duplicates. 

Three other libraries have larger collections than ours, as is 
shown by the following list: 
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Harvard College : , - 100,000 catalogued. 


Boston Atheneum : , 70,000 mostly catalogued. 
Library of Congress . ‘ . 50-70,000 two-thirds catalog’d. 
American Congregational Library 30,000 arranged. 
Massachusetts Historical Society 20,000 catalogued. 

Brown University : 4 : 20,000 in vols., catalogued. 


N. Y. Mercantie Library . : 12,000 small part catalog’d. 


CIRCULATION. 


Tue ReGistRaATION OF BooK-Takers. (See Appendix F.) 
Last year’s Report stated the grounds for a new registration 
to have been a plundering of the institution by book-takers to 
an extent which had outgrown the increasing circulation in a 
tenfold ratio. It may have been done by two or three in a hun- 
dred; but this small number of the unfaithful could not be 
restrained unless by some system, under which the faithful would 
act in concert with us, and submit to some check themselves, 
though it need be but slight. If the books had been stolen from 
our shelves, a system of espionage in the building, at a cost of 
five or six hundred dollars a year, might have left the faithful 
to their old ways; and a system ‘of espionage upon the habit 
of giving aliases and wrong residences (means by which the 
evil practices were carried on), could scarce be less offensively 
established than by the method decided upon.. There was the 
additional duty incumbent on the institution of not continuing a 
system which was demoralizing rapidly the youths frequenting 
the library, by offering the chance of depredation with impunity, 
and which further permitted, with little chance of detection, the 
practice of securing several cards under assumed names. 

The notice stated that the names of two responsible citizens 
would be required; but in practice the names of anybody were 
taken, and cards were given, if the investigation proved satisfac- 
tory. It was apparent that in a public institution we must 
require this of everybody, and it was hoped no umbrage would 
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be taken at so reasonable a course, which was the only way in 
which the library could escape the imputation of granting class- 
privileges. It is not known that the asking of these two names 
has keptaway a single person who could not give them, but some 
who would not have foregone its privileges rather than do this 
penance for the public good. It must be remembered that the 
founders of the library contemplated much more stringent meas- 
ures than these. The preliminary Report of 1852 recommended 
pecuniary guarantees from persons not personally or reputably 
known, and it was this report that induced Mr. Bates to do 
what he did. Because the Trustees subsequently thought to 
try the freer experiment it is not binding upon their successors 
to fail to be governed by the results of the experiment. 

It is a fact that all libraries of any considerable size find it 
necessary to go farther than we now go in the matter of guar- 
antees. Libraries of colleges are secured by the bonds given 
by their students. Corporated libraries have the stock and 
assessments of their shareholders to depend upon. Libraries of 
Congress and States have prior claims upon the pay of legisla- 
tors. Ought not public libraries, throwing open their collections 
to all, to have some protection? There are nearly sixty free 
publie libraries in the towns and lesser cities of Massachusetts, 
and the practice is usual with them (where the chances of know- 
ing personally the applicants is much greater than in a city 
like Boston), to demand vouchers, particularly for minors. 
The Public Library of Cincinnati demands a deposit of three 
dollars from its citizens who wish to use its books. 

It seems puerile, but for some misjadgments in the commu- 
nity, to re-iterate the necessity of protecting property reasonably, 
which is committed to persons in trust. The city pledges its 
faith in accepting donations, whether a single pamphlet or of 
such value as the gifts of Mr. Bates, that diligent care shall be 
exercised to preserve them, not only for the citizen of to-day but of 
all time. Without this implied assurance, the Library must lose 
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its hold upon the sympathies of those who have or may become 
its benefactors. Those who care always to find a book they 
wish, will suffer less deprivation from a preventive system than 
from another which renders their chances uncertain. The man- 
agers of the Library are under the joint obligation to preserve 
what is committed to their charge, and to extend the use of it as 
far as can be done with a reasonable reconcilement of the two 
duties; and it would be, without permitting license, difficult to 
devise a more liberal construction of this requirement than the 
present scheme of registration allows. 

Our Library is in practice open to anybody who wishes to con- 
sult a book within the building. We take the applicant’s name 
and address, and have not suffered from relying upon his good 
faith while he uses the book under the eye of the library attend- 
ants; but the case is far different when the applicant takes the 
book away. They are equally generous at the Asto Library, 
and in 1859 their Trustees were warranted in saying, “It is 
made accessible to the whole community more freely than was 
ever found practicable in any similar institution before estab- 
lished.” Since that year this Library in its Bates Hall collec- 
tion, does not allow the Astor to stand alone in such good work; 
but it must be remembered it does the additional work of circu- 
lating its books, which Dr. Cogswell of that Library thought 
when it was founded, an utterly impracticable thing, for New 
York City. 

Purely reference libraries are not however exempt from very 
serious depredations, without some restrictive system. In 1865 
they lost at the Imperial Library in Paris, five hundred and 
twenty-three books from unfaithful readers; and this led to the 
adoption of the following manner of securing themselves from 
such losses in future. 

The visitor receives on entering a white blank, having the rules 
printed on it, on which he writes his name, address, and the book 
wanted. He goes to a desk and ona yellow slip repeats this, 
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and this slip is used in finding the book, and he claims it, 
when brought, with the white slip, which has the word Rendu 
stamped in red on it against the titles, when he returns the 
book to the desk. The slip thus stamped must be shown to 
the janitor in passing out. If a package is taken into the 
library, it is examined before allowed to go out. The system 
was vigorously attacked in the public prints; but the Directors 
satisfactorily rejoined, and when shortly after one of these public 
writers died, it is said that twenty-five volumes with the stamp 
of the library on them, were found in his apartments ! ; 

The considerable diminution of the number of registrations, 
which it was thought would at first follow, has not been experi- 
enced. At the year’s end as many persons possessed cards for 
using the Library as’ held them the previous year when the old 
regulation ceased, and it was known that during that year 12,000 
persons had used the Library. The new registration proceeded 
with unprecedented rapidity, 8474 names being registered 
before the Ist of January, though less than 8,000 had been 
registered in a similar period, when the library was first opened 
in this building in 1859, and when new cards were given out in 
1867. Three hundred and twenty-nine applications were re- 
ceived in one day, September 2d. During the year there were 
12,057 applicants, and of this number Roxbury furnished 1,100, 
and if these be deducted, the number still left shows no material 
reduction from last year, and does not prove that the newly 
imposed safeguards have stood in the way of applicants. 

Of these 12,057 applicants, 5,887 took cards for the Bates 
Hall, and 10,884 those for the Lower Hall; and while some of 
them are in both enumerations, a considerable number are in one 
only. 

Of these 12,057 cases, there seemed no further verification 
necessary in 9,247 cases, than the Directory gave; and in the 
remaining 2,810 cases, the applications were given to the Police, 
who were instructed in each case to make the necessary in- 
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quiries at the app:icant’s alleged residence, if found, and if not 
satisfactorily answered there, of the referees. The officers were 
cautioned in each case that their errand was merely “a matter 
of inquiry, and implied no sort of suspicion with regard to any 
particular person,’ and he was requested “always to state at 
once the object of his call.” This was in pursuit of the only 
safeguard we required, respectable character and a known 
residence. The Directory failing in the last particular, there 
was of course no other way of ascertaining the fact. The 
. Franklin Society of Paris, which is doing so much to estab- 
lish libraries throughout France, calls it a necessity that the 
users of books in these libraries should have a “known resi- 
dence,” and there would seem to be no question about the 
propriety of taking suitable measures to verify this. 

Of the 2,810 cases given to the Police, such returns were 
made as warranted the issue of cards in all but two hundred 
and thirty-three cases, where there were discovered attempts at 
deceiving as to age and residence, and where the referees warned 
us against granting the privilege. If two hundred and thirty- 
three deceitful and irresponsible persons made attempts to get 
admitted and failed, we may well suppose that with no checks a 
much larger number would have tried and have succeeded. Of 
the cards granted during the year, thirty-three were reclaimed 
for good reasons. 

Twelve thousand cards among a population of 250,000 may 
seem small, and give rise to the inference that the public is indif- 
ferent to such privileges; but two things must be borne in mind. 
- The Atheneum Library, the old Boston Library, and numerous 
smaller collections, open to the public, and a large number of 
private libraries, prevent this Institution being the sole supplier 
of the people’s wants. Further than this, a large city like Boston 
has not that homogeneous population conducive to a relatively 
large clientage, like smaller places. If we take places like Fall 
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River, Fitchburg, and New Bedford, and throw out of the com- 
parison the want of rivals to their public libraries, in the 
measure that we experience them in Boston, we shall find that 
their similar institutions have from 1,000 to 1,500 users of their 
books to every 10,000 of their population, and that is twice to 
three times the proportion in Boston, which is roundly about five 
hundred out of every 10,000 inhabitants. The proportion at 
Marchester, England, cannot be over four hundred and fifty on 
the same ratio; and at Liverpool not far from two hundred, 
while at Birmingham it is less than three hundred; though three 
times as many use their Reference Library. It should not be 
forgotten that these English libraries offer superior advantages 
over Boston to invite a large number of users, in their system of 
branch libraries. 


Use or Lower Hatu. (See Appendix Gey Our count this 
year is of the slips, showing the number of books returned to 
the Library, which is nearly 142,000. Last year the count was 
gathered from the last consecutive number stamped by a Nume- 
rator on the slips. Early the past year suspicion was awakened 
as to the accuracy of this last tally, and the number stamped by 
this instrument on the slip last used was 154,702, or about 
13,000 more than the counting of the slips showed. This seemed 
to prove the erratic character of the machine, induced perhaps 
by the disproportionate wear of the cog-wheels enumerating 
units and tens (where its errors were not so likely to come to 
notice when footing up a day’s work, as if the trouble were in 
the higher places), and furthermore raised unfortunately a de- 
gree of suspicion about the results given by its returns in last | 
year’s enumerations. There seems no way, however, of verify- 
ing or rectifying last year’s figures, and they must stand in our 
tables, with this uncertainty attached to them. The tendency of 
the machine, however, is plainly to exaggerate; nor can perfect 
reliance, I think, be placed on earlier figures in our tables, when 
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the tally was kept by dropping a pea in a box for each book 
delivered. It is to be hoped that our present method of count- 
ing each day’s slips as the work goes on, will give us more trust- 
worthy records. 

The record of Books Returned for the year, stands thus by 
months : — 


Sept., 1867, 3,916 April, 1868, 15,686 
Ch eee 10,075 Maryse) is 13,883 
OVS ses 12,606 eUNCss a" 12,876 
eG is. 13,2138 July, ae 11,518 
Jan., 1868, 14,497 

Ber. 46° 16,526 Total, 141,853 
March, 75s 17,057 


This total is nearly 42,000 below the total as given last year 
on the faith of the Numerator, and no full year, since the Library 
has been in the present building, has been reported as showing 
so small a number. 

If this decrease is accounted real and not apparent, (and to a 
partial extent, for the reasons I shall give, I think it is real) it 
may be accepted as an instance of departure from a scale of accu- 
inulating benefit, to which all libraries seem subject. We have 
experienced a decline before, without so good a reason for it. 
Our daily average fell off eighty in 1860, but it was gained all 
back the next year. The issues of the Astor Library dropped 
from 59,516 in 1861 to 44,966 in 1866, and ascended to 54,314 
again in 1867. The Reference Library, at Manchester, showed 
160,496 issues in 1862, only 108,237 in 1864, and went up to 
194,349 in 1867. If we look to some of our lesser institutions 
in Massachusetts we shall see the use of the Public Library at 
Fall River drop in five years from 31,000 to 24,500. That at 
Charlestown has shown a more rapid decline in three years from 
nearly 77,000 to 56,400 last year. 

There may be local causes in these cases for a decline; and 
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notably in the instances last named, it may be the inability of the 
institution to purchase duplicates in sufficient numbers to lure the 
novel readers from the circulating libraries. There was proba- 
bly sufficient reason in our own case for a considerable diminu- 
tion, because of the slowness with which any new registration 
fills up its numbers to the average takers for a year. The 
increase of the Bates Hall circulation also gives rise to the hope 
that the decrease in one hall has caused the increase in the 
other. Another reason may exist in the more persistent efforts to 
follow up delinquents and to search for detained books, Mr. Ford 
having failed in only five per cent of the instances to be success- 
ful, whereas the Messenger Corps employed last year failed in 
thirty-one per cent. There are always some persons uneasy 
under compulsion however wholesome, who would give up the 
best privileges, if they could not enjoy them without being held 
to a strict accountability. 

None of the reasons already alleged recognize any cause for 
the decline, in the nature of the new registration, for it does not 
seem to have diminished the number of card holders, and there 
must be other causes than any requirements of that registration, 
to operate detrimentally if the same number of persons fail to 
take out an equal number of books. 

There were some influences at work, but for which the decrease 
would perhaps have been greater; such as the facilities afforded 
by the Indicator —the latest practical device with which the 
ingenuity of my predecessor advanced the library service, — 
and by the Bulletins, which have met with great demand; and 
by the very free and more satisfactory purchases of duplicates, 
as the slip system made known where they could be augmented 
with advantage. 

If we have an equal number of card-holders with the previous 
year, it must be remembered their terms of using the library 
extended over widely varying portions of this year, while of a 
similar number during the preceding, not far from one-half held 
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over their right by renewal from the year before. In this I think 
lies the real secret of the falling off, which must be consider- 
able, even if we do not measure its extent by the difference of 
the returns. 

During the first year that the present building was occupied, 
13,329 persons signed to use the Library, then a novelty, and 
they took 149,468 volumes, or an average of more than eleven to 
each. The past year 11,824 different persons held cards, and 
they took from the Library (both halls being now open) 158,873 
volumes, or an average of between thirteen and fourteen each. 
In this view it would not seem that any depressing effect upon 
the use of books has arisen from our Janitor’s efforts to keep 
delinquents aware of their obligations. 

It does not follow that an increase of borrowers will aug- 
ment the circulation in a like ratio. Manchester in 1867 
increased its borrowers one hundred per cent; but the conse- 
quent increase of circulation was only fifty per cent. 

The persons who used our Lower Hall the past year took on 
an average thirteen volumes for the year. It is not clearly dis- 
cernible in the nature of the population of different places, why 
there is such a wide variation in the frequency with which the 
card-holders of libraries resort to them for books. The rule of 
averages seems to be at fault somewhere, in the following tables 
which show the average number of volumes taken in a year by 
the users of the several libraries; and it must be confessed the 
figures are rather curious than directly instructive. It will be 
seen there is a wide difference in the English libraries, and even 
in the separate leading branches of one institution, as the figures 
against Manchester indicate : — 


Liverpool Lending Libraries .. “ A 51 average. 
Birmingham af : : : 27 Li 
Manchester AS Sins : 7 17, 18, 27, 27 each. 
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In the enumerations to follow, of some of the public libraries 
of Massachusetts, the great variations are to be accounted for, 
in part doubtless, by the fact that, in some of the smaller places, 
only the heads of families sign for the privilege, while the other 
members enjoy them; and in regard to the libraries of Associa- 
tions, it must be remembered that more than one book may in 
some of them be taken at a time, as for example, at the Phila- 
delphia Mercantile Library, from four to eight are issued; and 
that books are likewise delivered at houses. 


Public Libraries in Massachusetts. 


Lynn, 44 | Fall River, 13 
Dana, (Cambridge) 43 | Leominster, 13 
South Reading, 34 | Northampton, 13 
Weston, 30 | Waltham, 12 
Wayland, 27 | Winchester, 12 
Holton, (Brighton) 20 | Brookline, delat 
Fitchburg, 19 | Concord, 10 
New Bedford, 17 | Newburyport, 9 
Phillipston, 14 | Beverly, 8 
Taunton, 14 | Westford, 6 
Stoneham, 13 | 


Libraries of Associations. 


Troy Young Men’s Association . : : : Oe, | 
Detroit Young Men’s Association . : ‘ 36 
Cleveland Library Association . ; : ; 31 
San Francisco Mercantile Library 7 . : 28 
Boston Mercantile Library : : ‘ : 27 
Brooklyn Mercantile Library ; ; ‘ : 27 
Philadelphia Mercantile Library . 2 : : 25 


New York Mercantile Library . : = : Le 


The extent of Libraries, and particularly the proportion of 
fiction and juveniles in their purchases, naturally affect both the 
number of users and issues. The tables, which I have educed 
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under this head, are rather suggestive, I am aware, than demon- 
-strative of any definite conclusion, in the absence of thorough 
classifications of the libraries, and an analysis of the people using 
them. 

Small libraries with their users close about them must neces- 
sarily have a circulation in larger proportion to their extent, than 
larger ones, with their users widely scattered. Thus it is that 
three of the branches at Manchester, whose aggregate volumes 
are but little more than our Lower Hall collection, have yet 
double the number of issues. The same principle holds among 
these Manchester branches, for that at Campfield, which has more 
than double the volumes of the Chorlton branch, had but little 
more than four-fifths as many issues. 

Still if we compare our Lower Hall, which shows that every 
volume of its 26,000 went out on an average more than five 
times for the year, with the lesser public libraries of Massachu- 
setts, we shall see we are not low in the scale; and moreover 
the instance of New Bedford will be given to prove how rela- 
tively small purchases of fiction for adults and youths, will lessen 
the proportion. I put in parentheses the extent of their pur- 
chases of such books. 


Charlestown (60 per cent) : : : - 6— 
Boston (55 per cent) . © daa 4 ° 5+ 
Lynn (60 per cent) . ; ° : : ° 5— 
Brighton (83-50 per cent) : ; ; : 4-- 
Newport (50 per cent) 7 : : : - 4 

New Bedford (8-9 per cent) . : . ; 1+ 


As a general thing libraries of Associations do not re-dupli- 
cate their extent in their issues so greatly as free libraries, as 
for example : — 


Hartford Young Men’s Institute . h : : 3 
Pittsburg Mercantile Library . 4 ; : 23+ 
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New York Mercantile Library (50 per cent) : 2 
San Francisco Mercantile Library (83-50 per cent) 24 
Cincinnati Mercantile Library. : ; : 1+ 


This same difference was remarked in England in 1857, when 
the experiment of Free Libraries had been tried for five years, 
and it was made an argument for the greater usefulness of the 
Public Library, as these two columns show : — 


Free. Associated. 

Sheffield, 17— | Leeds’ Mech’s Inst., As 
Liverpool, 12— | Carlisle Rs. 34 
Kidderminster, 104 | Manchester Y. M. Ch. Asso. 23 
Salford, 74 | Manchester Mech’sInst., 24 
Oxford, 6 Manchester Athenseum, 2 
Cambridge, 6 Pendleton Mech’s Inst., 2 
Bolton, 54 | Salford Mech’s Inst., 1 
Manchester, 5 Liverpool Mech’s Inst., 1+- 


Use oF Bates Hatt. (See Appendix G.) As a collection 
srows, and particularly when it has supplied, as ours has, its 
shelves with the classes of books most commonly deemed standard 
in various departments, it must draw in a larger proportion of 
out-of-the-way works, which, while they add value to the lbrary, 
do not invite use. An undue tendency to this kind of accumu- 
lation in our higher department is studiously avoided, for our 
policy is eminently one calculated to supply positive rather than 
possible wants. Our foreign agencies were so arranged in May 
last, that we have since then been receiving invoices every fortnight 
from London, Paris and Leipsic, a good part of which has been 
made up of the best current issues, transmitted immediately upon 
publication, without loss of time in ordering ; and our Bulletins and 
Daily manuscript lists have made them promptly known. A 
large proportion of these naturally go into the Bates Hall, and the 
same may be said of those books, which are added on the recom- 
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mendation of citizens; for in books of the popular character of 
the Lower Hall, our own free purchases nearly preclude the 
chances for such recommendation. This system of buying at 
once the best new books and meeting individual preferences, 
must remove from the library any imputation of not being alive 
to the wants of its frequenters. 

Our record of “books asked for” is often shown to strangers 
interested in library management, and they are struck with the 
general good character of the recommendations. Adults have 
too much of the proper feeling to ask for worthless books, and 
the books asked for by youths, are usually duplicate copies of 
popular books. Each of these latter applications is always inves- 
tigated, and when additional copies are warranted, they are 
bought; but a record of duplicates forms no part of the system 
now under consideration. The increased use of this privilege 
is more than commensurate with the increased use of this hall. 
The total of these applications for last year was 1,120, being 
double that of the year previous, which was much in excess of 
any former record, and these records, be it remembered, are by 
titles not volumes. In one hundred and eighty-three of these 
instances the book already bélonged to the Library; of the 
remaining, about six were too vaguely described to order, and 
one or two of such cost that the outlay was not deemed wise at 
the time; so that about nine hundred and thirty orders went out 
during the year, and four hundred and twenty-three had been 
answered at the close of it, beside some which had been sent in 
years previous. We may say then that perhaps a thousand 
volumes (not duplicates and going chiefly into the Bates Hall) 
of the more than 8,000 added to the Library during the year, 
were nearly sure of one perusal before going upon the shelves. 
(See Appendix H.) 

Fortunately the figures of the use of the Bates Hall last year 
were based upon an actual count, so that I feel certain of the 
great increase of use which the figures show, notwithstanding 
the drawbacks incident to any new registration. 
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The home use is twenty-five per cent in excess of last year, and 
one hundred and forty per cent more than the smallest annual use 
heretofore. Hardly any, perhaps not another, large library of the 
valuable character and public nature of our Bates Hall collection, 
in the world, permits or experiences so extensive home use of its 
books. At the Imperial Library in Paris, only authors domi- 
ciled in that city, who have published books of repute, and have 
made special applications, and strangers for whom their coun- 
try’s ambassador will become responsible, can take books away, 
in number not more than five works, to be kept not over three 
months. The privileged borrowers of the Royal Library at 
Berlin take away only 30,000 volumes a year of its 700,000. 

The hall use shows more than equal gain. Practically, every 
person of decent exterior, whether known or not, is given books 
to use in the hall, on the sole guaranty of his signature and 
address. 

There is a considerable share of hall use with us, that fails to 
appear in our returns, but is made a part of the figures in some 
other libraries (the Reference Departments of the three princi- 
pal English libraries particularly), and consequently precludes 
any just comparison. I refer to the Reference books about the 
desk, to protracted investigations in alcoves, which are almost 
daily of considerable extent among the Patent Reports and 
Specifications of America, France, and Great Britain. The 
use of these last has risen fifty per cent. (See Appendix H.) 

The daily average use, both home and hall, is thirty per cent, 
or one hundred and twenty-one volumes more than last year. 
This number is nearly doubled when we take the daily average 
of the busiest week in the year, and the two hundred and twenty- 


eight volumes then used per day is sixty-five per cent more than 


a similar average for last year. 


Bates Hatt Reaping. (See Appendix J.) By reference 
to the Table it will be seen that books under the heading of 
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America have had a use more nearly approaching to those relat- 
ing to England, than ever before. Those in the rather mis- 
cellaneous class headed by Theology, are regaining their old 
standing. It is probably owing to the non-circulation of their 
books, that the kinds of book most in demand for reference at 
the Astor Library do not exactly correspond with ours. There 
Theology shares with the Patents the pre-eminence of alcove use ; 
the Fine Arts department has about one-half of the respective 
demands of those just named, and at the same time it is in 
two or three times the request of any of the other classes. In 
1854 the last department was thought to head the list at the 
Astor, in all use. In the latest enumeration I have seen of the 
Astor issues, books under the head of America were in demand 
compared with those of England, as ten to twenty-one; with us 
the past year it has been as twelve to seventeen. 


Lower Hatt Reapine. (See Appendix K.) In examining 
the Table, it should be known that the figures of last year, 
subdividing the alleged total of 183,714, were approximately 
deduced from proportionate measurement of the compressed 
slips recording the loans. ‘The return this year is from absolute 
count of each day’s work by departments. 

The table will show a slight relative increase of the issues (a 
gain of one per cent on the whole) in the departments of Science 
and History; in every other case a considerable decline, which 
accounts for the material increase of six per cent in the circulation 
of fiction. This advance was anticipated from the action of the 
Indicator, which applies to that class of books only. The novelty 
of the instrument and the expedition it insures has naturally 
tended to augment the call for this kind of book. During the 
early weeks of the year, the ratio ran as high as seventy-nine — 
per cent, and for weeks it never fell below seventy-six per cent; 
but as the newness of the instrument wore off, the circulation 
began to show a sufficient decline to put the proportion for the 
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year at seventy-four per cent. The class called “ Collections,” 
etc., contains Bohn’s libraries and some similar sets, which are 
in part composed of fiction; and the use of the class of foreign 
books is likewise largely fiction, so that it may be estimated 
that over three quarters of our issues are of this sort. 

Fiction in English constitutes something over thirty per cent 
of our entire lower collection, and this, apparently by no prede- 
termination, coincides with what on an average seems to be 
judged best for the service of public libraries. From the kind 
responses to my inquiries, which have been made so generally 
by the librarians of the numerous public and other libraries in 
this State, and elsewhere, here and in Europe, I find that in Mas- 
sachusetts it is just about the average percentage given by these 
libraries to fiction in their annual purchases, though the practices 
of individual libraries range from five per cent to sixty-six per 
cent; and for our library the past year fiction has constituted 
more than fifty per cent of its additions. Again comparing these 
same libraries in our lesser cities and towns, it will appear that 
these issues of fiction range from twenty-five per cent to eighty- 
three per cent, fixing an average at about fifty-five per cent. 
Furthermore the extent of their use of fiction is almost always 
in direct accordance with the extent of their purchases in this 
department. The library (Lynn) which buys most largely 
(sixty per cent) of fiction, has the largest proportion of such 
use (eighty-three per cent). 

Taking ten of the most active associated libraries of the 
country, situated in our principal cities, I find that while on an 
average their purchase of fiction is just the same (thirty-two 
per cent), their use of it rises to seventy per cent; and singu- 
larly enough the one which has the largest. use, ninety per cent, 
is one which makes only twenty-five per cent of its additions 
out of fiction, the Milwaukee Young Men’s Association. At the 
New York Mercantile Library, where they supply duplicates on 
a liberal scale not elsewhere attempted, they follow this rule in 
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buying: “Of novels, if six fruitless calls are made daily for an 
old title, three or four additional copies are addcd. If from 
twenty-five to fifty such calls for a new novel are made daily, ten 
to fifteen new copies are ordered. Of books, not novels, a new 
copy is added for every two calls daily, which cannot be met.” 

This same preponderance prevails in England. At the public 
library at Oxford their purchases are thirty-three per cent; at 
Salford, fiction, forming fifty per cent of its lending libraries, 
makes ninety per cent of its issues; at Liverpool, seventy-one 
per cent; while at Sheffield it is only forty-seven per cent. 

In France the proportion of fiction is fixed by the Franklin 
Society — an institution that ought to be copied among us — at 
much the same as with us. This Society, in founding and encour- 
aging libraries throughout France, establishes for their guidance 
the principle that of every twenty volumes, seven should be fiction, 
five travels, four history, and four in science. 

With us then for the past year, it appears that each volume 
of fiction has found thirteen readers, while all other books in 
this hall got less than two. If what Sir James Mackintosh held 
is true, that nothing popular can be frivolous, and that which 
influences multitudes must be important, then these results can- 
not be wholly undeserving of kindly consideration, while the 
impulse is so powerful to give them a bad significance. ‘To 
be sure in viewing the favorable side we are prone to take pos- 
sible advantages for probable ones. When we find men like 
Bacon and Mackintosh accounting fiction a grand instrument in 
moral education; Stuart Mill judging it to be a mentor that 
ennobles the mind; Talfourd calling the best novelist the truest 
benefactor; Robertson, of Brighton, confessing that he found his 
spirit’s refreshment in Waverley and the rest; and our own 
Dewey comparing with the pulpit battery, the flying artillery of 
the satire of Thackeray, that scales inaccessible points and 
strikes at folly, — when we regard such testimonials we may not 
be apt to remember that each is recounting the influence of the 
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best fiction on uncommon perceptions, which is a very different 
thing from the measure of popular advantage, where so few have 
these finer susceptibilities. 

But it does not follow that certain advantages may not accrue 
to the average reader. When Whately affirmed that the mind, 
like the stomach, did not thrive on concentrated food, but needed 
bulk of matter as well as nutriment, it was a proposition very 
closely touching this question. Most novels show some good 
purpose or give some fractional information, which would be dis- 
regarded if concentrated into moral pith or educational precept. 
A hand-book of “ Good Manners ” or “ Etiquette ” will not make 
many gentlemen, and many novels have a far more effective influ- 
ence to that end. “TI often see,” says Mr. Emerson, and no doubt 
truly, “traits of the Scotch and the French novel in the courtesy 
and brilliancy of young midshipmen, collegians, and clerks.” 

But whether for good or evil, or for a mixed influence, the 
astounding increase of works and readers of fiction seems to 
render it certain that the time for eradicating this greed is very 
far distant, and that the well-being of communities is better 
served by regulating the supply than by denying it altogether. 
The increase is moreover a natural result of the advantage 
gained by story-tellers since Richardson’s day, in becoming of 
more influence for good or evil, than the writers of all other depart- 
ments of literature combined; and of all literatures, our own in 
the judgment of Mackintosh, has the most to lose, if we undervalue 
this species of composition. Whether it be out of the love of 
popularity or the necessity for gain, nearly all the strong writers 
of our day are herding into fiction. In part they follow and in 
part they lead the popular appreciation. The writer craves a 
large auditory, and seeking it with what a large auditory can 
comprehend, he allures the selecter classes to follow after by virtue 
of his own personality. Kingsley could not have so effectually 
with the many defended the necessity of Christianity to success 
in life, had he not given his judgments the shape they took in 
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“ Alton Locke” and “ Hypatia.” Godwin fought his philosophical 
battles more noticeably in his novels than elsewhere. Dr. 
Holmes has turned to more angles his theories of psychological 
mysteries in “Hlsie Venner” and the “Guardian Angel,” than 
he could have found a patient public for in disquisitionary form. 
Dickens has given social abuses more effectual stabs than the 
prosy moralists. It is the food in bulk with appetizing condi- 
ments that does the duty. 

The experience of public libraries shows that this craving is 
not one of low minds alone. It is a sort of Carlylian ostentation 
to say that the reading of Marryat induces a vacuity of thought, 
worth while as giving a fresh start for new advances in intellec- 
tual labor; but Dr. Jacob Bigelow seems to have told us in his 
“Limits of Education,” the plain fact: “The world is not con- 
tent with history. It requires the supplementary aid of fiction, 
which finds facts not in testimony, but in probability.” Here 
I think is where it invites the great mob of readers. People 
like to gauge matters by their own experience. It requires labor 
to test and understand historical or scientific facts; but every- 
body has notions of what is probable in human action. The 
small span of years of the youth who come to our Lower Hall 
is verge enough to establish their own mental criteria of proba- 
bilities, and they seek what will give these accomplishments 
activity. If our Lower Hall collection did not circulate, forcing 
readers to hall use alone, there would doubtless be a less per- 
centage of fiction read, for novel reading is particularly home- 
reading ; but still a large use of fiction does prevail in reference 
libraries that furnish it. Even at such a library as the Astor, 
the librarians keep on tables close at hand a good part of what 
fiction they have, to have it ready, for the use of it they know to 
be inevitable. At the library of Parliament in Ottawa, of the 
books used by other than members, one half are fiction, though 
they buy but twenty or thirty volumes a year in that department. 
The Librarian of Congress, at Washington, estimates that in his 
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library, fifteen per cent of its use is novels. If we look at the 
reference departments of the English libraries, we find recorded 
of Liverpool that thirty-four per cent of their issues is fiction; at 
Oxford, the class of “light literature” is forty-two per cent; 
and at Salford, ten years ago, when their reference library had 
but one-thirty-fourth part fiction, the issues were to fiction read- 
ers, from one-quarter to one-third. 

The question of the kind of people using our Library is one 
closely touching the inquiry before us. Observation would point 
to the conclusion that one-half of the frequenters of our Lower 
Hall are minors. Exact statistics on this point have not been 
ascertained ; but this proportion is borne out by the precise rec- 
ords of the English libraries. At Birmingham, last year, nearly 
one-half were under twenty, and two-thirds were under twenty- 
five. An inquiry has been made into the conditions of the first 
two thousand who applied for cards last year, so far as their 
occupations show them; and throwing out one hundred and 
eighteen males and six hundred females who gave no occupation, 
I find among the remaining 1,280 people these classes most 
numerously represented :— 


Bookkeepers, Salesmen, Clerks . ; 5 330 
Teachers (male twelve, female fifty-five) . 67 
Pupils (forty-five male, female twenty) : 65 
Students. - : . : : “ 63 


Merchants . ; 7 : ; ; A 50 
Printers. : : : : é : 42 
Physicians . ; : : 7 : : 35 
Lawyers. ° P : : ; ; 28 
Machinists . - : : : ; : 28 
Office or shop boys. 7 : : : 20 


I think, if we had the means of comparison with the early 
years of the Library in this respect, that the increase of readers 
would be found to be at the lower end of the social scale. I 
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think this is the experience of public libraries, though there may 
be exceptions. There is a fondness in those connected with 
such libraries for imagining the character of the reading is 
improving. It was held so in the early reports of this Library. 
I read it in the reports of other fresh and eager librarians. At 
the Philadelphia Mercantile Library they claim that the pro- 
portion of fiction called for is diminishing; but I conjecture that 
in most cases of diminution, it is because the.taste for it is not 
as lavishly catered to as formerly. 

The educated classes, in cities above all, read fewer books 
perhaps than formerly, though they may buy more; but the 
working classes read vastly more. This doubtless tells upon 
the use of fiction in libraries; but the frequency of private col- 
lections among the class capable of buying books, tells quite 
as much in the same way. Books that this class hesitate to buy 


for their ephemeral character, they flock to libraries to devour. 


The small percentage of standard literature used from our 
Lower Hall is not called for by the better classes, but by the 
poorer, simply because that kind of reading the former class 
have on their own shelves. Other librarians tell me the same 
thing. There is another result of the same cause. Public libra- 
ries at the start are much frequented by the better classes, who 
drop away and surrender their places to others lower in the 
social scale. ‘This arises from the latter body being eager for 
a book, not a particular book. The comparatively few dupli- 
‘cates of the last popular book do not render it possible that 
more than a small part of those who frequent the Library for such 
books, can get them; and, wearying of futile applications, the 
craver of the latest novelty deserts the public, for the nearest cir- 
culating library. <A very large proportion of the 1,100 signers 
for Roxbury last year were of the higher classes; but I do not 
look for their retention on our list, unless they are lured by the 
attractions of the Bates Hall; but as they leave us to go back 
to Loring’s, we shall see their places filled up from the lower 
ranks, 
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It was said in the preliminary report of 1852, “that no popu- 
lation of 150,000 souls, lying so compactly together as to be 
able with tolerable convenience to resort to one Library, was 
ever before so well-fitted to become a reading, self-cultivating. 
population as our own.” It is to be hoped this is true; but 
with the vast facilities of inter-communication going on, and the 
cosmopolitanizing of the world, we are daily being reduced to the 
common level of other less favored communities. Accepting this 
tendency, we must expect its symptoms. ‘The change in our 
public which renders such a percentage of fiction-using possible 
is by no means peculiar to us. The greed for such reading has 
long been growing. It was thought grievous more than a long 
lifetime ago, and moralists of the last century mourned over it. 
Thirty years ago when in a decade they were re-printing more 
standard literature, than ever before, the alarm was still franti- 
cally sounding. | 

In our day we have seen religious magazines seek to increase 
their buyers by printing secular novels, as “Good Words”. did 
those of Alexander Smith. Even the venerable Sylvanus Urban 
has metamorphosed himself into an ‘editor of stories. In Great 
Britain last year, about a quarter of the total 4,000 books pub- 
lished, were novels and juveniles. 

The career of the “ London Journal” —a paper perhaps few 
in this country know anything about, and not many of the edu- 
cated class in England ever see — precisely illustrates the pow- 
erfulness of sensational and mediocre fiction. It was started in 
1845 on the flood tide. G. W. Reynolds and Eugene Sue wrote 
continuous stories in it, and giving it a circulation surprising for 
those days, 80,000. In 1845, Mr. J. F. Smith’s stories run its _ 
list up to between 300,000 and 400,000. In 1854, one of his 
stories gave it half a million circulation. The sequel is 
instructive. A man of real genius took hold, and’ Charles 
Reade’s “ White Lies” caused a rapid decline. They resorted 
to re-printing Scott’s novels —it dropped fifty per cent. The 
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question for the sociologist is whether with Smith’s novels a 
regulated use could do more for good, than an abandonment 
in large part of all influence by an attempt to raise the literary 
standard. 

There is in the masses an impatience of such denial of their 
tastes. I know not how our community would relish such a rule 
as prevails at the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, where 
novels and romances are only issued upon special application to 
the Director; or even at Cincinnati, where fiction-use does not 
exceed fifty per cent, because it is confined almost entirely to 
adults, since they do not issue novels to minors except on a 
written order from their parents. 

‘ There was a time in the history of this Library when the run- 
ners were instructed to deliver the non-fiction rather than fiction, 
if numbers representing both classes of books were on the cards; 
and it may have worked to diminish the preponderance of fiction ; 
but it may also have discouraged applicants, who came to the 
Library for the chance of getting now and then a novel. 

There is perhaps.not a better way of understanding what the 
ereat masses do read, or what they frequent a public library for, 
than by examining the tables of the circulation of certain authors 
and books which form Appendix L. 

These statistics however, are to be used cautiously in drawing 
conclusions. A book’s circulation will depend largely upon 
the number of copies; and the number of copies, stated in the 
appendix, pertained to the book at the year’s close, and may not 
have been on the shelves all through the year. New books, too, 
offer returns for only the part of the year transpiring since their 
publication. The relative popularity of authors is also not to 
be hastily deduced from these figures. If large numbers did 
not own Dickens and Scott, their use would doubtless be pro- 
portionally greater. 


Reaping Room. (See Appendix M.) The tables in the 


Ne 
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appendix show a considerable increase in the number of periodi- 
cals taken, mostly in English as to language, and in the literary 
class. The following figures will show that we have the finest 
collection of the periodical literature of the world, accessible at 
one place, in this country. A news-room, our hall was not 
intended to be, and we offer no comparison with other reading 
rooms in that respect. 


Magazines. Newspapers. 

Boston, Public Library .. .. ...,. . 287 4 (foreign only.) 
EE LATO INIMY oii 15> oe 1 he nu) dingy LD 55 

WN. x. Mercantile Library. . . . . 150 200 

Tibrary of Congress . ..-. . . 128 58 

Pra enercOt 6s fee ce ee ALO 82 

Natural History Society . . . . . 100 

Philadelphia Mercantile Library . . 100 200 

San Francisco Mercantile Library . . 80 300 

Philadelphia Mercantile Library . . 64 236 


Manchester Reference Library . . . 91 15 


Duplicates are taken of twenty-four different periodicals, as 
eleven of Harper’s, five of the Atlantic, etc. 

The use of the room increases gradually from September till 
March, when it is most used, and each month shows thereafter 
a decrease till August. 

The table shows a gain of 14,000 in the total number of 
readers. There is a decrease in the number of reference 
readers, the tally of which is kept solely by observation, and is 
therefore uncertain. There is however, a gain of 20,000 in the 
readers of periodicals, which is an actual count of slips. 

The continued increase of readers is the best answer to the 
complaints of the delivering of the periodicals on slips, which 
also renders almost certain, a perfect collation of the magazines 


for binding at the year’s end. This is in great contrast to our 
5 
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experience under the old system of exposure on tables. We 
have now unfit to bind, and consequently kept from the public, 
over 200 volumes of periodicals which are deficient in from one 
to a dozen numbers; and that, after repeated efforts heretofore 
to repair the damage done in the eight years of license which pre- 
vailed antecedent to.the last two years. Depredations made 
during that time not only injured the public then, but have con- 
tinued and will continue to injure them till our broken sets can 
be completed. It is worthy of remark that at Manchester their 
experience forced them into just the system of delivery that we 
have; and their librarian writes to me, that it entirely prevents 
loss as it does with us. 


Losses AND DELINQUENTS. (See Appendix N.) The table 
in the appendix will show the results, which were anticipated 
from the new registration. I am unable to find among last 
year’s statistics the exact correspondences of those I present 
this year. Enough is presented in the parallels however to estab- 
lish the fact that a larger proportion (by six per cent) of the 
books finable were returned without requiring a messenger ; that 
against sixteen per cent of the messenger books, whose takers 
could not be found at their addresses last year, we have less 
than seven per cent this year; and that the total loss of the 
year from unfaithful takers is thirty-five this year against two 
hundred and thirty-one last year. 

This loss of thirty-five out of 158,873 books which were taken 
from the building, is the. equivalent of one in every 4,540. I 
believe this immunity from loss in some part owing to the exclu- 
sion in a large degree of irresponsible persons; but still in a 
ereater degree to the persistency with which delinquents have 
been followed. This enforcement is doubtless annoying to some 
who fancy they are asking equal privileges in demanding special 
ones. There would seem to be no question of the propriety of 
holding the public to a strict accountability. I learn from the 
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reports of the Franklin Society in Paris, that those libraries, which 
it has nurtured throughout France, have all failed in which there 
was laxity in this respect. The officers of the law can call upon 
citizens to help preserve the peace; and can we not expect from 
our frequenters — at even a little inconvenience to themselves— 
that they will help us by conforming to wholesome rules, in the 
work of preservation and discipline which we have to do? 
Where the individual suffers, the community gains. We deal 
here with a large proportion of the youth of the city. If they 
find they can abuse with impunity the public treasures here kept, 
they may learn to believe that public possessions of other 
kinds are accumulated for individual cupidity. It is a question 
more often put to me than any other by strangers, what protec- 
tion do you have in lending a book? When it is remembered 
that the institution opens its doors very wide to all the inhabi- 
tants of a large city, all that are not confused in their notions 
of liberty and license must see that this question of strangers is 
a natural one, and that there may be grave misgivings with such, 
at the risk of such freedom as we accord. But the fact that our 
experience is no worse than it is, must not mislead us into 
ignoring what it actually is. Our early reports show that it was 
felt our immunity from abuse was surprising, but the abuse crept 
in, as it always will with familiarity and trial of impunity. They 
are now going through the same phase of gratulatory experience 
at Worcester, where their library numbers less now than our 
yearly accessions. “The experiment” says their last report, 
“as it was deemed at first, of great freedom without guaranty, 
can now be set down a success.” .The danger of increasing 
wontedness to the library is well illustrated in the flourishing 
institution at Charlestown. Last year their loss was double 
what it was three years before, although their circulation had 
diminished one-quarter. . 
The loss in libraries depends largely upon the efficiency of 
such disciplinary measures with the takers. The following 
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list is cited as showing a comparative statement of losses in 
several libraries, of differing grades, sizes, or degrees of exact 
management. ‘The first column of figures shows the loss their 

circulation should have borne to be relative to ours. The second 
~ column is what they actually did lose. 


Vols. Vols. 


Beverly Public Library . ; ; 2to3 10to1d 
Holton (Brighton) Library . . 10to12 10to 12 
Stoneham Public Library ; . sto 4 25 
Charlestown Public Library . . 12 to 138 14 
Lynn Public Library ; : sa 10401 62 
Northampton Public Library . Seb eo 12 
New Bedford Public Library . ; 8 35 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Library. 7 13 
New York Mercantile Library ; 51 300 
San Francisco Mercantile Library . 15 125 
Providence Atheneum . : : 4to5 12 to 20 


The returns of the five leading libraries at Manchester show 
conclusively how the exaction of positive security, almost entirely 
protects them in a circulation of nearly halfa million. Of the 
ninety-two volumes lost (which is about the ratio of our losses) 
all but four were replaced by the losers (fifty-eight) or the 
guarantors (thirty). | 

Our loss from the Bates Hall, notwithstanding our circulation 
of books in that department, has hardly equalled that of the 
Astor Library, which has lost three hundred volumes in twenty 
years, while our loss has been eighty in seven years. 


CaN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY BE SATISFACTORILY Ex- 
TENDED ? —I refer to several heads: 

I. By more duplicates in fiction. This would enlarge our cir- 
culation; but at the expense of accumulating ephemeral books 
to a burdensome degree. The policy followed, and there is 
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ground for believing it the wisest, is to provide as nearly as may 
be that number of copies, which after the wear and tear of the 
first demand, will leave in serviceable condition about the requi- 
site number for the slackened call. 

II By opening the Bates Hall in the evening. This would 
necessitate an additional charge for gas of from $2,000 to $2,500 
a year, with $1,000 and perhaps more for attendants, beside 
a preparatory outlay of considerable extent upon the gas pipes. 
Dr. Cogswell, in 1854, when disappointment was expressed 
that the Astor Library was not open evenings, said, “If it were 
practicable I should be glad to see the experiment tried, to con- 
vince those who entertain such an opinion of their mistake. The 
expense of maintaining a library would be doubled, and the 
numbers availing themselves of the accommodation very few.” 
I do not feel at all sure of the result of such an experiment as 
regards the numbers who would come to the Hall, while the ex- 
periment would be a costly one. A statement published in 
England, in 1857, went to show that when a free popular library 
was only opened in the daytime, its issues for the year were 
less than its number of volumes; while they increased to five 
and even to seventeen times that number, when opened in the 
evening. Should a collection like the Bates Hall show such an 
increase—which from its character may be deemed very doubtful 
— my figures for attendance already given are very far too low. 

I. By dispensing with the vacation. Iam not aware that 
any considerable library, used with frequency, ever omits the 
annual vacation. This Library certainly never has, and the 
tendency has not been to lengthen the interval in proportion to 
the increase of the collection. We took this year twenty-two 
working days to clean and examine over 140,000 volumes. At 
Manchester they give three days each quarter, twelve in the year 
to this work upon their reference library of 40,000; and eight 
days each to their five lending libraries, having an aggregate 
of 45,000, or twenty days to a total of 84,000 volumes. I have 
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selected the returns of this work as given by the librarians of a 
few of our different classes of libraries : — 


Boston Athenzeum ; : ‘ : : 14 days 
Cincinnati Public Library . . ‘ : Fe ty 

Library of Congress. : ‘ : : August 
Cincinnati Mercantile Library . : : 3 weeks 
Charlestown Public Library : ; : 1 month 
Astor Library . ‘ : Hae August 
Philadelphia Library . : : ; : 3 weeks 


Philadelphia Mercantile Library . : : 2 aes 
Boston Mercantile Library 
Baltimore Mercantile Library 


It is utterly impracticable to carry out an examination (and 
no one familiar with library economy will deny the neces- 
sity of an examination) with fresh assistants, called in for the 
purpose, while the circulation is going on. It would inevitably 
happen that undrilled hands would make confusion worse con- 
founded. It must be done with regular drilled assistants, and 
their number can be kept at the lowest by providing a way to 
go over the Library by instalments. A special attendant 
charged with the care of the shelf lists —and one perhaps, 
would be necessary for each hall— with a young person to 
assist, might I think accomplish the task, with no farther with- 
drawing of the books from circulation than perhaps half the 
novels at one time, when that department may be under survey 
in the Lower Hall. 

The gai would be a use of the Library at a time, when its 
daily issues would probably be half the average daily use of the 
year; a more direct personal responsibility where there is now 
a divided one, inducing lapses common to such divisions; a more 
systematic preparation and care of the shelf lists and conduct 
of the examination from the uninterrupted attention of particular 
attendants; and the ability to make our Library and fiscal years 
correspond. 
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The disadvantages would be an increase of our pay-roll about 
$1,500, and perhaps more, without possibly an increase of circu- 
lation warranting it; and our inability to know the exact status 
of the Library at one particular time, not essential perhaps to 
our proper conduct of its affairs. At the same time it must be 
confessed the departure from the established rule, based upon 
experience the world over, will be made with misgivings, and with 
no certainty of success in the practical working of what-seems 
clear in theory. The necessary details of the work done in this 
way will hardly be as simple, and may prove too complex with 
the ordinary use going on, to be thorough and effectual in their 
working. ; 


CATALOGUES. 


I look for the printing of the third volume of the Bates Hall 
Catalogue, during the coming year. 

To hasten the printing of the first volume, which was delayed 
nearly three years after this building was occupied, large classes 
of cross-references were thrown out, which materially lessens 
the value of the volume, great as it is. The second volume 
followed the same plan; but it seems now desirable that these 
omissions should be embodied in the third,—namely, cross 
references under “ subjects” from all collected works of authors, 
serial works (not periodicals), and pamphlets. Cross references 
under “subjects” are now given to monographic works only, 
and not to these if in pamphlet form, or of less than a hundred 
pages—a poor test of course of the value of a production, and 
particularly so in science. These omissions make our present 
printed catalogues very unsafe guides under the head of sub- 
jects, as it will be seen no reference is made to three large 
classes of productions. This matter to be printed is all con. 
tained in the card catalogues, but our experience shows that this 
card catalogue is of little value to anybody but the officers, and 
it is consulted by the public with the utmost infrequency, — not 
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five or six times a year. The labor which has been bestowed 
on the preparation of these cross references is well nigh lost, 
unless they are put in print. They will increase the bulk of 
the third volume materially it is true; but it seems futile to 
amass a large library without preserving the most perfect guide 
to its contents. Such a system would add infinitely to the value 
of great libraries in Europe; but it must grow with the library 
if it is ever done. 

In order to render duplicate shelf copies available, their shelf- 
numbers should be always inserted with those of the original 
copies. This has not invariably been done, and a large number 
of such books belonging to the Parker collection, found no 
record in our Supplement, because their titles had appeared in 
the first volume. 

Of the Lower Hall Finding Lists, it is probable that all will 
be printed before another report. That for “Fiction” has 
already required a third edition, each time augmented. It will 
be a question to be decided when the work is all done, whether 
the needs of our Lower Hall are not better served by frequent 
editions of these class lists, and more economically, than by a 
bibliographical volume of one alphabet, like that of 1858. If 
we begin a third volume of the Bates Hall catalogue, there 
seems no alternative but depending upon these Finding Lists 
until the completion of that work. 

Our printed Bulletins have been a success. They have been 
eagerly welcomed by our frequenters; greatly valued by other 
institutions; and I have received very laudatory opinions of them 
from accomplished librarians in Europe. 

The daily manuscript Bulletins of accessions have been kept 
up for each hall. Every thing is inserted, except duplicates, in 
that for the Lower Hall; but in that for the Bates Hall, only 
such American books as have been published within a year, and 
foreign books of not over three years’ standing. This last was 
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begun on the 1st of October, 1867, and to the 22d of July, 
1868, there had been 1,810 titles entered. 

The Indicator has given continued satisfaction, and the libra- 
ries at Lynn, Newport, and perhaps others, have adopted its 
fundamental principles. They have an instrument for the same 
purpose at Syracuse. A photograph of ours sent to Manchester, 
England, elicited the fact that they had had a similar contrivance 
in use there for eight years. The common experience of this 
library and theirs, seems to have driven the two to similar prac- 
tices, not only in this matter, but in others. Our instrument 
has been verified three times during the year, and the variations 
from the shelves has been found each time, to be only between 
six and twelve. 


FINANCE. 


The table (Appendix O.), shows our expenditures for our 
library — not our fiscal — year. . 

The means and facilities of the Library of Congress exceed 
ours. The income of the New York Mercantile Library, is 
about equal to ours ($57,000). The other of the libraries of 
the country, having large resources, follow in this order. 


Philadelphia Mercantile Library : : . $31,600 
Boston Athenzum . : ‘ : : . 22,000 
San Francisco Mercantile Library . ; - 20,000 
Astor Library . ; ; : ‘ F - 15,000 


The Library at Liverpool has granted it by rates, £8,000. 
The act of Parliament establishing the English public libraries, 
allowed a levy of a half-penny in the pound sterling, according 
to the act of 1850; but the rate was raised to a penny in 1855. 
Sheffield levies three farthings. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The Library has been fortunate during the past year in receiv- 
ing from the hands of certain gentlemen, (who knew the extreme 
value of the services rendered by Mr. George Ticknor, during 
his long connection with it,) a bust of that gentleman, executed 
with admirable skill by Mr. Martin Milmore. | 


Respectfully submitted. 
JUSTIN WINSOR, 


Superintendent. 
NoveEMBER Ist, 1868, 
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APPENDIX. [A]. 


DEATH OF MR. JEWETT. 


Since the publication of the last Bulletin, the Library and the 
community have experienced an irreparable loss in the death of 
Charles C. Jewett, the late Superintendent. He was attacked by 
apoplexy about three o’clock on the afternoon of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1868, while at his post in the Library, and, in a state of partial 
paralysis, was a few hours later conveyed to his home at Braintree. 
He became unconscious on the way, and after lingering through 
the early part of the night, died an hour after midnight, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. When the sad intelligence reached the 
city, through the press and in public and private circles, the loss 
was mourned with a more extensive recognition of his worth than 
often follows upon the death of a citizen. 

On the 10th, a special meeting of the Trustees was held, when 
they were addressed by their President, W. W. Greenough, Esq., 
as follows: 


‘6 GENTLEMEN OF THE BoARD oF TRUSTEES: 


‘*T have asked you to come together to-day for the purpose of 
taking suitable action in reference to the death of Mr. Charles 
Coffin Jewett, late Superintendent of this institution. Mr. Jewett 
had early given his attention to the formation, arrangement and 
cataloguing of libraries. He had possessed himself, by study at 
home and abroad, of an amount of general accomplishment in this 
specialty, probably unequalled by any other person in this country. 
In the year 1855, when it first became evident that the Public Li- 
brary of the City of Boston was, through the generosity of Mr. 
Bates, to become one of the great libraries of the country, the ne- 
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cessity of securing the best bibliographic skill made itself evident 
to the Board of Trustees. Fortunately, at this time Mr. Jewett 
had given up his connection with the Smithsonian Institution, and 
was ready for a new engagement. His services were secured, and 
he entered upon his new duties in the autumn of that year, tempora- 
rily at the library of Mr. Ticknor, until a house in Boylston Place, 
leased by the Trustees, was ready for the books given by Mr. Bates. 
He continued his work there until the present building was ready 
for the deposit of. the whole library. He was then, in the year 1858, 
elected as Superintendent by the City Council, upon the unanimous 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees, and from that time to 
the present has been its recognized head. The extent and variety 
of his labors can only be known to those who have watched over 
his work during its progress. The noble catalogues of the Bates 
and Lower Halls owe to him the system, arrangement and com- 
pleteness which have made them not only indispensable to every 
one using the Library, but also valuable as text-books of universal 
knowledge. He was in himself a library of useful information, and 
the result of its application to our institution has been the creation 
of a system which future experience will find it hard to improve. 
I cannot close this brief sketch without a reference to the personal 
qualities which made him so agreeable an associate, not only to 
those-with whom he was officially connected, but to all who con- 
sulted him in reference to their wants or their studies. His kind- 
ness of manner was based upon real kindness of heart. In the va- 
rious complicated and perplexing duties which he was called upon 
to fulfil, no one ever questioned the conscientiousness as well as 
the kindliness of their discharge. With this brief introduction, I 
submit the matter to your consideration, with the desire that there 
shall be placed upon our records a suitable memorial of the services 
which he has rendered to the Library, and of our appreciation of 
his qualities as a man.” 


The following preambles and resolutions were then passed by a 
unanimous vote, all present rising as a mark of respect : — 


‘‘ Whereas, We have been suddenly called upon to recognize 
the hand of Divine Providence, laid in token of His will to receive 
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him, upon the head of one who was connected with us by both offi- 
cial and friendly ties; and 

‘¢ Whereas, In the loss of our endeared Superintendent we feel 
no common sorrow, and experience unwonted bewilderment ; there- 
fore be it 

*¢ Resolved, That in the death of Charles Coffin Jewett this Li- 
brary is deprived of a steadfast friend, and an officer of such inge- 
nious mind and such rare knowledge apposite to his duty, that we 
hardly know where to find his equal. 
_ * Resolved, 'That during the years that he has borne official rela- 
tions to this Board and its predecessors, he has been found to have 
unvarying courtesy, Christian kindliness, prudence in counsel, a 
skilful readiness in practical devices, and untiring forethought, 
destined to inure to the benefit of this institution. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the President be requested to close the Library 
on the day set apart for his funeral. 

‘* Resolved, That we testify our most sincere attachment to our 
departed friend by attending in a body the ceremonies of his burial. ° 

‘¢ Resolved, That inasmuch as the deceased endeared himself to 
all with whom he came in contact, we know we anticipate the 
wishes of the past Trustees, and present and past attendants of 
the Library in inviting them to join with us in the last solemnities 
of respect. 

‘s Resolved, That these proceedings be entered upon the records 
of this Board. | 

“6 Resolved, Thut a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
the family of Mr. Jewett, with the assurance of our entire sympathy 
for them in the loss of a husband and a father who was as con- 
spicuous in those relations as he was efficient in others, more 
particularly within our cognizance. 

‘“¢ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
His Honor the Mayor, for the information of the City Council.” 


The funeral ceremonies took place at Trinity Church, in this 
city, on Saturday, the 11th inst., at noon; and were conducted by 
Bishop Eastburn, assisted by the Rey. Henry Burroughs, Jr., of 
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Christ Church, Quincy. The following gentlemen acted as pall- 
bearers : — 

Hon. George S. Hillard. 

Hon. Charles R. Train. 

Charles Folsom, Esq. 

Dr. John Appleton, Librarian of the Historical Society. 

Dr. Samuel C. Jackson, of the State Library. 

Hon. Edward Avery, of the Senate. 

Wm. F. Poole, Esq., of the Boston Athenzum. 

Prof. Wm. E. Jillson, General Assistant of the Public Library. 

A large congregation was present, consisting of the family of 
the deceased, the present and past Trustees and attendants of the 
Library, and many men of prominent station and name. The re- 
mains were deposited beneath the church. 
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APPENDIX. [B]. 
EXTENT AND INCREASE OF THE LIBRARY. 


VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. 


Years. 


1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 


Volumes | Pamphs. 


added 


from the} from the 
beginn’g. | beginn’g. 


9,688 
16,221 
22,617 
28,080 
34,896 
70,851 
78,043 
85,032 
97,386 

105,034 

110,563 

116,934 

123,016 

130,678 

135,981 

144,012 


added 


961 
3,950 
6,507 

12,386 

16,053 

17,938 

19,255 

20,707 

27,381 

28,874 

31,048 

31,837 

32,553 

36,566 

44,443 

47,254 


Bates 


Hall, in- 
cluding 


Dupli- 
cates. 


60,420 
66,228 
75,217 
84,153 
88,038 
93,342 
98,156 
105,312 
110,782 
117,406 


Lower 


Hall. 


Sale 
Dupli- 
cates & 
odd vol- 
umes. 


Increase. 


(Net after 1861.) 


Vols. 


9,688 
6,533 
6,396 
5,463 
6,816 

35,955 
7,192 
6,989 

16,948 
7,391 
5,529 
6,226 
6,082 
7,662 
5,303 
7,673 


Pamphs. 


YEARLY INCREASE. 


Donations. 
Vols. | Pamphs. 
4,000 961 
2,152 | 2,989 
2,663 | 2,468 
1,865 | 5,330 
1,686 | 3,646 
80,214 | 1,885 
3,405 | 1,317 
3,744 | 1,452 
12,299 | 6,656 
1,274 | 1,493 
829 | 1,958 
1,081 | 2,772 
804 | 1,026 
1,476 | 3,342 
1,465 | 7,769 
1,554 | 2,513 


Purchases, in- 
cluding those 


charged to 
funds. 

Vols. |Pamphs. 
5,688 ec 
isa 
3,733 89 
3,598 549 
5,180 21 
5,741 « 
3,787 eae 
3,245 ae 
4,649 18 
6,117 se 
4,700 212 
5,145 167 
5,178 490 
6,286 671 
7,732 108 
6,396 298 


pre- 
y actually 


ts, there still remain several sources of unavoidable dis- 
works reported as 


olumes ; pamphlets 


also volumes lost or worn out, but for some reason 
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APPENDIX [C]. 


BATES HALL CLASSIFICATIONS, 


Not including the Parker, Bowditch and Prince Libraries, nor the sale duplicates. 


CLASSES. 


Percentage 
of additions. 
1868. 
Percentage 
of total 


August 1, 


Cyclopedias, etc.. 1,054;  86/.014; 1,140) .012 


Bibliography and Literary History 2,585] 231].037| 2,816} .03 


General History and Geography 8,070} 140].022} 3,210) .034 


American History and Polite Literature 9,339) 1,168] .186} 10,507] .112 
English ok ef ue 11,049} 762).121)11,811].126 : 
French & a " 5,983} 335].053| 6,318} .067 : 
Italian 3 « “ 4,679) 229|.036| 4,908] .052 | 
German Ae Sa n 3,486] 159} .025| 3,645] .039 


Greek, Latin, and Philology ; 3,072] 100|.016} 3,172! .034 


Other History and Literature 2,707} 216) .034| 2,923} .031 
Periodicals and Transactions 10,458) 3841] .054/ 10,799] .115 
- Theology, Ecclesiastical History, etc. 7,962) 595}.095|} 8,557| .081 


Metaphysics and Social Sciences 2,820} 3438] .054) 3,163] .033 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Jurisprudence 2,014] 161]/.026] 2,175] .023 


Political Economy 671} 66).001 737| .008 


Medical Science . 4,405] 556].08¢| 4,961] .053 


a ee 


Natural History 3,925} 170) .027| 4,095] .044 


Mathematics and Physical Sciences 4,556) 318!.051| 4,874) .052 


ee ne 


Useful Arts . 877; 116/.018) 993) .011 


Fine Arts. : . : 2,557| 205) .033) 2,762] .039 


Bound Miscellaneous Pamphlets Ly | PO) ee 887) .004 


Totals .  .  .  .  «  |6,100/87,656]6,297|. . 193,953]. . 


ee Se 


ee = 
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APPENDIX [D]. 


LOWER HALL CLASSIFICATIONS. 


5 Sir g 
CLASSES, oe ae ore a 
Seo as | gent 2 
<q H < 
Theology, Moral and Intellectual Sci- 
ence, etc. : : 1,488 SAMs sate @ 1,572 
Jurisprudence and Political Science ; 270 Yat hes ad8 pal 
Medicine, Mathematics, eds Natu- 
ral Sciences . : 1,705 Tea oe 1,779 
Useful and Fine Arts, roar ae Na- 
val Science . ‘ 599 OUR eans tae 629 
American History and Politics . é 1,028 38 2 1,059 
Foreign History and Politics .  . 1538s b 4.3 \caus ile een 
Poetry, Drama, Oratory, Rhetoric . : 2,268 86 |. 2,354 
Fiction and Juveniles’. . : ‘ do LODS robb | aaer 8,278 
Biography : : ; r ‘ : 2,342 103 216 2,229 
Travels. ‘ : ; ; : : 15807 jon L05) eat 1,881 
Libraries, Collections, Periodicals, etc. . 2,621 aac 3". 2,805 
German Books . ‘ . . ° : 1,137 OO sare 1,206 
Italian Books . : F , ‘ " EVA EY ee ean Me lp 221 
French Books . . . : : ° 1,043 Cake 1,106 
Books of Reference . - . ; : 87 al Pee ce: 92 


25,199 | 2,003 | 3839 | 26,863* 


* The two hundred and fifty-seven condemned books for the year have not been excluded 
from this count. 
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‘APPENDIX [E}. 


LIST OF DONORS, 1867-8. 


Bates, Joshua, London, interest on the fund of . . $50,000 
Bigelow, Hon. John P., Hs * ss : : 1,000 
Franklin Club, By a we : , 1,000 
Lawrence, Hon. Abbott, ‘ 4 Hy ? . 10,000 
Phillips, Hon. Jonathan, ‘ oh t : . 80,000 
Townsend, Mary P., Ae i . : > 4,000 

$96,000 


The interest of these donations, with the exception of that of 
the Townsend Fund (which is invested in a mortgage at six per 
cent), has been paid in gold, at the rate of five per cent, per 
annum. 


A bust, in marble, of Mr. Ticknor, by Martin Milmore, pre- 
sented by several gentlemen. 

The donation of Mr. Ticknor, in the following list, is of particu- 
lar interest, as it constitutes what we may hope will prove the 
nucleus of a department of embossed books for the Blind. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


DONORS. 


Abbeville. Société impériale d’émulation, 
Adams & Co., 

merors ay... A. ., 

Albany. Young Men’s Association, 
Alcott, A. B., 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
American Bible Society, 

American B’d of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
American Tract Society, 

American Unitarian Association, 
Andover. Theological Seminary, 
Anonymous, 1 Broadside, 1 map, 
Appleton, William S., 

Atwood, Gilbert, 

Austin, Samuel, Providence, 

Babcock, W. G.., 

Baker, Nathaniel B., Adjutant General of Iowa, 
Baker, Nelson M., Lafayette, N. Y., 
Balfour, David M., 

Ballard, Joseph, 

Baltimore. Peabody Institute, 

Barnard, Henry, LL.D., 

Barnard, James M., 

Bates, Samuel R., 

Benedict, Lieut. George G.., 

Bickmore, Albert S., 

Bigelow, Dr. George F., 

Bill, Ledyard, New York, 

Bird, F. W., Hast Walpole, 

Blunt, Hon. Orison, N. Y., 

Bogart, William H., Albany, N. Y., 
Boston. City of, 

Board of Trade, 

Discharged Soldiers’ Home, 

Free Religious Association, 

Gas Light Co., 

— General Theological Library, 
— New England Conservatory of Music, 
— Provident Association, 

— Society of Natural History, 
— Theological Seminary, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Both, Dr. Carl, 

Boutwell, Hon. George S., Groton, 
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DONORS, 


Vols. 


Pam, 


Bowditch, Henry I, M. D., 

Bowles, Leonard C., 

Bradford, Charles T., 

Bradlee, Rev. Caleb Davis, 1 map, 1 plan, 
Brigham, Charles B., 

Brigham, William T., 

Brighton. Town of, 

Holton Librarv, 

- Brown, George W., Baltimore, 

Brown, 8. G., D.D. 

Bullock, His Ewcellency Alexander H., 
Burnham, Capt. F. A., North Hanson, 
Burnham, T. O. H. P., 

Burroughs, Rev. Henry, J7., 

Cambridge. Harvard College, 
Astronomical Observatory, 
Canada, House of Commons, 

Capen, John, 

Carrillo, Rev. Crescencio, by Dr. H. Berends, 
Cartier, Hon. G. E., of Canada, 
Chambers, George E., Registrar of Philadelphia, 
Charlestown, 

Cheever, David W., M. D., 

Cheny, Hon. R. H., 

Chicago Historical Society, 

Christian Inquirer, Publishers, 

Christian Register, Publishers, 

Christern, F. W., New York, 

Cincinnati. Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
Public Library, 

Theological and Religious Library Association, 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, 
Clapp, David, & Son, 

Clarke, Edward je OO BEES 

Cleveland, fev. Charles, 

Cook, George, MeD., 

Cutter, Charles A., 

Dalton, Edward B., M. D., 

Dana, Edmund T., 

Deane, Charles, Cambr idge, 

Derby, George, M. D., 

Des Moines Library Association, 

Dexter, Franklin B., New Haven, 

Dexter, George, Cambridge, 

Dexter, Julius, Cincinnati, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


DONORS, 


Divoll, Ira, St. Louis, Mo., 

Drowne, Rev. T.S., 

Dunham, Rev. Samuel, West Brookfield, 
Dunlap, S. F., 

Duren, E. F., Bangor, 

Ellis, Charles M., 

Ezoquiel de Elia, S7. Don, by E. Ritchie Dorr, 
Evansville, Indiana. Board of Trade, 
Everett, H. 8., New York, 

Everett, William, 

Felton, Franklin E., 

Fernald, Woodbury M., 

Ferris, John A., 

Fisher, A. E., 

Foley, William J., 

French, Jonathan, Odd Numbers of Newspapers, 
Galitzen, Prince Michel A., 

Gannett, Ezra S., D. D., 

Gerhard, Fr., New York, 

Godkin & Co... 

Goldsmith, Seth, 

Graham, Theodore, 

Gray, Horace, 

Great Britain. Commissioners of Patents, 
Schools Inquiry Commission, 
Royal Astronomical Society, 
Green, Samuel A., M. D., 2 maps, 
Greenough, William W.., 

Griscom, John H., M. D., 

Haliburton, R. G., M. A., 

Harris, Samuel, D. D., 

Haskins, Rev. G. F., 

Haynes, Prof. Henry W.., 

Heinzen, Karl, 

Henchman, Daniel, 

Hewes, George W., Philadelphia, 
Hewitt, Girart, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Heywood, J. C., New York, 

Hill, Hamilton A., 

Hill, Hiram, 

Holton, Isaac F., 

Hooper, Hon. Samuel, 

Huggins, Samuel, England. 

Towa, State of, 

Jackson, Miss E. C., 


Vols, 
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DONORS. Vols.| Pam, 
Jay, John, 1 
Jeffries, Drs. J. and B. J., 150 
Jillson, Prof. William E., 3 
Johnson, Elizabeth, 4 
Kingsbury, William B., 3 
Kirk, Edward N., D. D., 1 
Kleeberg, , Washington, D, C., 1 
Kroeger, A. E., St. Louis, 7 
Lawrence, Abbott, 117 | 38 
Leonard, Joseph, 2 542 
Lewis, Hon. George, 1 
Lewis, Weston, 1 
Lewis, Winslow, M. D., 1 
Liberal Christian, Publishers, 1 | 
Lincoln, Henry W., 1 
Lincoln, Hosea H., 1 | 
Lippincott & Co., 4 
Litchfield, Simeon, 2 
Little, T. A., Janesville, Wisconsin, 1 
Liverpool. Free Public Library, 7 
Lloyd, Samuel H., 2 | 
Lombard, Dr. Josiah S , 5 | 
London. Corporation of, 1 . 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1 
Royal Geographical Society, 2 
Royal Society, 1 
Long Island Historical Society, | 
Loring, James S., 81 | 94 : 
Lowell, City of, 1 , 
McCammon, D. C., Philadelphia, 1 2 
McDougall, Hon. William, Ottawa, Canada, 1 i 
McLellan, George W., 1 
Madison, Wis. Historical Society, 2 , 
Magill, Edward H., 2 A 
Manchester, Eng., City of, 2 } 
Public Library, 1 
Mansfield, M. B., Salem, 9 
Marv'n, Selden E., Adjutant General of New York, 1 
Marvin, Theophilus R., 1 
Massachusetts. State of, 6 1 
Historical Society, 1 
Home Missionary Society, 1 
Horticultural Society, 1 1 
May, Miss Abby W., 1 


Miles, Dr. C. E., 2 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


DONORS. 


Miller, Wood & Co., 

Milwaukee. Young Men’s Association, 
Missouri, State of, 

Mitchell, Edward L., 

Moore, Charles W., 

Morgan, Horace H., St. Louis, 

Morgan & Co., 

Morse, Godfrey, 

Motte, E. L., 

Muller, Frederick, 

Munsell, Joel, Albany, 

Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, 
Nash, Nathaniel C., 

Neely, Edward B., 

New Bedford. Free Public Library, 
New Haven. Merchants’ Exchange, 
Yale College, 

New York. Chamber of Commerce, 
Globe Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mercantile Library Association, 
Union League Club, 

State of, 

Newport. Redwood Library and Athenzum, 
Nichols, William, J7., 

Nichols, W. R., 

Norcross, John E., 

Ohio. State Library, 

Oliver, Fy Ey: M..D., 

Onderdonk, Henry, Jr., Jamaica, L. L., 
Osgood, Rev. Samuel, | 

Otis, Biss Mary, 

Padrick & Co., Cincinnati, 

Paige, James W., 

Paine, Prof. Martyn, M. D., 

Palfrey, William, 

Parker, Henry T., London, 

Parker, John W., 

Patterson, Robert, 

Peabody Institute, South Danvers, 
Pepper, Rev. George W., Raleigh, N. C.., 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 


Blind, 
Perry, fev. John B., 
Perry, tev. W.S., 
Phelps, Hon. Charles A., 
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DONORS. | Vols. | Pam 
Philadelphia. Dental College, 1 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia Library Co., 1 
Mercantile Library Co., 2 
Presbyterian Historical Society, 2 
Pittsburg. Young Men’s Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, 1 
Poughkeepsie. Vassar College, 1 
Preble, Capt. George H., 1 
Presbury, B. F., 1 
Preston, Joshua P., 18 
Providence. City of, 1 1 
Atheneum, 1 
Butler Hospital for the Insane, 1 
Punchard, Rev. George, 3.) tae 
Putnam, Mrs. E., 1 
Putnam, George, D. D., 2 
Putnam, James O., 1 
Quincy, Edmund, 1 
Quincy, Misses Eliza and Susan, . 1 
Quincy, Hon. Josiah, 86 
Rankin, Rev. Jeremiah E., Charlestown, 1 
Redhead and Wellslager, Publishers, Des Moines, 1 
Rhees, William J., Washington, 1 
Rhode Island Numismatic Association, 1 
Rice, Hon. Alexander H., 5) 
Robbins, Hon. James M., 1 
Ropes, Joseph S., 1 
Sabine, John D., Washington, 19 
St. Louis. Mercantile Library Association, 1 
Public School Library, 1 
Salter, Richard H., M. D., 21893. 
San Francisco. Mercantile Library Association, 2 
Odd Fellows’ Library Association, - 1 
Seaverns, Joel, M. D., 2 
Seidensticker, James G., 3 | 15 
Shaw, Benjamin S., WZ. D., 1 
Simson, James, New York, 1 
Slack, Charles W., 7 
Smith, C. C., | 2 
Smith, Dexter, 1 
Smith, Freeman A., 1 
Snow, Edwin M., MW. D., 1 2 
Somerville. Tufts College, . 2 
Spooner, The Misses, 69 | 33 


Spooner, Lysander, 3 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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DONORS. 


Stevens, Benjamin F., 

Stimpson, Frederic H., 

Stokes, J. W., 

Stone, Rev. Edwin M., 

Storer, David Humphreys, WZ. D., 

Storer, Prof. Frank H., 

Storer, Horatio R., M. D., 

Sumner, Hon. Charles, 

Sunday Times, Publishers, 

Talbot, I. Tisdale, M. D., 

Taunton. Public Library, 

Terwilliger, James, New York, 

Thayer, Miss Charlotte, Dorchester, 
Thorndike, John H., 

Ticknor, Miss Anna, 

Ticknor, George, 

aeuany, W.G., 

doouey, Prof. J. H. W., 

Townsend, Solomon D., M. D., 

Tracy, ftev. Joseph, 

Troy. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Trumbull, Hon. J. Hammond, Hartford, 
Union Republican Committee, 

United States, Department of the Interior, 
Department of the Navy, 
— Bureau of Navigation, 

—— Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Naval Observatory, 
Department of the Post Office, 1 map, 
Department of State, 

Dep. of the Treasury, Bureau of Statistics, 


Freedmen, etc., 

Corps of Engineers, 30 maps, 

—— Quartermaster-General’s Office, 

Surgeon-General’s Office, 

Library of Congress, 

Sanitary Commission, Executive Committee of 
Boston Associates, 

Venice. Istituto Veneto, 

Vermont. Colonization Society, 

University of, 

Vienna. K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt, 

Voss, M. L., Leipzig, 

Walch, John T., Newbern, N. C., 


| Vols. 


jor) 
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Department of War, Bureau of Refugees for ; 
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DONORS. 


Vols. 


Walley, Hon. Samuel H., 

Waltham, Town of, 

Walton, George A., Lawrence, 1 broadside, 
Ward, Joseph W., 
Washington. Smithsonian Institution, 

Webber, Samuel G., MZ. D., 


1 
1 


Heb 


Wells, Rev. E. M. P., 1 


West Point Military Academy, 2 
Weston, Rev. David, Worcester, 1 
Wheatland, Dr. Henry, Salem, 8 |190 
Wheeler, William A., 2 
Wheelwright, William, Buenos Ayres, 1 photograph, 3 
maps, 3 broadsides, 9 
Whipple, Charles K., 8 
White, Samuel 8., Philadelphia, 1 
Whitmore, William H., 4 
Whitney, Rev. Frederic A., Brighton, 1 
Whitney J. D., Northampton, 1 
Wilson, Hon. Henry, 5 
Winchell, Rensselaer, 2 
Winsor, Justin, 3 
Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., 1 
Wood, Rev. Horatio, Lowell, 1 
Woodman, Cyrus, Cambridge, | 1 
Woodward, H. E., 4 
Worcester. City of, 2 
American Antiquarian Society, 3 
Free Public Library, 1 
Worthington and Flanders, 1 
Wright and Potter, 66 
Wyman, Jeffries, WM. D., 1 


Wyman, Morrill, Jf. D., i 


Pam. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 93 


PERIODICALS. 


Complete Files for the Year from the Publishers. 


Advocate of Peace. 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Missionary Magazine. 
American Unitarian Association. Monthly Magazine. 
Boston Daily Evening Traveller. | 

Boston Musical Times. 

Bostoner Intelligenz-Blatt. 

Commonwealth, The 

Edinburgh. Royal Society. 

Freemason’s Monthly Magazine. 

Hall’s Journal of Health. 

Herald of Health. 

Herald of Peace. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. 

London. Royal Astronomical Society. Monthly Notices. 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. 
Masonic Monthly. 

Nation, The. New York. 

New England Farmer. 

Notes and Queries on China and Japan. 

Orpheus, The. 

Radical, The. 

Salem. Essex Institute. Historical Collections. 
Proceedings. 

Saturday Express. 

Student and Schoolmate. 

Sunday Times. 

Tribner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 
Vienna. K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. Jahrbuch. 
Weekly Standard. Buenos Ayres. 
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APPENDIX. [F. 


REGISTRATION. 


Applications Cards Cards Cards tasued Cards Parson 
; 8 
Years. | Names. sent to r H ak oe using Cards. 


Police. Refused. feited. for B. H. 


1854-8 17,066 
1859-67 | 52,859 
1868 12,057 2,810 233 33 10,884 5,887 11,791 
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APPENDIX [HI]. 


BOOKS ASKED FOR, AND BRITISH PATENTS. 


BOOKS ASKED FOR. aaatyes Bhat 
1854 . : . 123 
1855. : , 221 
Teeter) c 121 ; 
1857 . . 18 . 
1858 . . 85 : . 
1859 . . 178 ° 
1860 . ° . 91 
1861 . 115 : ° 
1862 . ° 204 ‘ 
1863 . . 135 . . 
1864 . 56 : . ° 
1865 . 58 : 182 243 
1866 4 306 . 187 248 
1867. ° ° 546 95 260 197 248 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


APPENDIX. [J]. 


BATES HALL READING. 


CLASSIFICATIONS. 


English History, pomperephy, and General 
Literature 


American (Northern and Southern) History, 
Topography, and General Literature 


French History, Beerereeny} and General 
Literature 


German History, HoPORtAL ayy and General 
Literature 


Italian History, Popgeraphys and General 
Literature 5 “ - 


Other History, Topography, and General 
Literature 


General and Epochal History 
Greek, Latin, and Philology . 
Bibliography . 

Transactions . 

Periodicals 

Useful and Fine Arts 

Natural History . 


Theology, Ecclesiastical torcand ae ke 
Education, etc. P 


Medicine 
Law, Government, and Political Economy . 
Mathematics and Physics, etc. 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets, bound . 


— 


PERCENTAGE OF USE. 


1863.) 1864.) 1865. 
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17.5) 16 
6} 8.5 
5) 7.5 

2.5} 2 
4| 2.5 
3.5} 3.5 
4.5) 4.25 
3.5 

2.5} 3 
3} 1.5 
(i alae 
9} 12 
4, 4 
TIP LL 
To. 0 
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5.5] 5.5 
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1866.| 1867. 
18; 20 
8} 12 
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2) 4 
3} 38 
4, 4 
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3} 3 
3 1 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 99, 
APPENDIX [L]. 


TOs Wik me Gh Ato tis 


CIRCULATION OF PARTICULAR BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


1868. 


Norte.—Figures in the first column represent copies, when the work is bound in one volume; and 
volumes, when in more than one. 


tS rolgre ig eevee 
NOVELS, ETC., IN ENGLISH. 

AUSTEN, JANE, total, 40 267 
Edition of Novels, 5 34 
Emma, 6 41 
Mansfield Park, 7 47 
Northanger Abbey, 1 12 
Persuasion, 1 12 
Pride and Prejudice, 10 82 
Sense and Sensibility, 10 39 

Brappon, M. E., total, 56 948 
Aurora Floyd, 18 175 
Doctor’s Wife, 3 74 


Eleanor’s Victory, 3 
John Marchmont’s Legacy, 4 
Lady Audley’s Secret, 3 62 
Lady’s Mile, 3 
3 


Sir Jasper, Al 
Others, 19 382 
Brontt, C., total, 28 382 
Jane Eyre, 10 85 

' Professor, 9 68 
Shirley, 4 112 
Villette, 5 117 
Butwer, total, 171 1560 
Alice, 3 72 
Caxtons, 11 73 
Devereux, 4 28 
Disowned, 6 97 
Ernest Maltravers, 15 122 
Eugene Aram, 17 74 
Eva, 2 39 
Falkland, 1 12 


Godolphin, | 8 45 
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Copies, or | Circulation 
vols. | in vols. 


Godolphin and Falkland, 2 10 
Harold, 4 44 
Pompeii, 7 110 
Barons, 3 19 
Leila, 5 74. 
Lost Tales of Miletus, 2 16 
Lucretia, 6 68 
My Novel, 25 145 
Night and Morning, 6 57 
Oxonians, 1 25 
Paul Clifford, ‘ 157 
Pelham, 10 81 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, 3 14 
Rienzi, 3 48 
Strange Story, 7 82 
What will he do with it? 8 121 
Zanoni, 3 41 
CuARLES, Mrs., total, 54 514. 
Draytons, etc., 8 44 
Kitty Trevylyan, 6 93 
Schonberg-Cotta Family, 22 98 
Others, 18 279 
Cooper, total, 273 | 4417 
Afloat and Ashore, 6 233 
Bravo, 10 213 
Deerslayer, 16 295 
Last of the Mohicans, 16 245 
Lionel Lincoln, 9 29 
Miles Wallingford, 10 147 
Pathfinder, 20 160 
Pilot. 11 159 
Pion: fs, 14 225 
Prairie, 11 149 
Red Rover, 13 276 
Spy, 8 217 
Stories of the Sea, (Selections), 9 209 
Stories of the Woods, . 11 238 


Others, 109 1662 


Cummins, Miss, total, 30 446 
El Fureidis, 11 73 
Haunted Hearts, 5) 110 
Lamplighter, 5) 77 
Mabel Vaughan, 9 186 

Dickens, total, 381 AT77 


American Notes, > TLS 
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Circulation 


Copies, or 
vols, in vols. 


Barnaby Rudge, 17 164 
Bleak House, 14 158 
Christmas Books and Short Stories, 41 776 
David Copperfield, 29 298 
Dombey and Son, 27 460 
Great Expectations, 17 144 
Hard Times, 12 99 
Little Dorrit, 30 220 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, 17 195 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 21 338 
Nicolas Nickleby, 38 383 
Old Curiosity Shop, 3 60 
Oliver Twist, 17 382 
Our Mutual Friend, 22 254 
Pickwick, 26 416 
Pictures of Italy, ‘| 8 30 
Sketches, 6 76 
Tale of Two Cities, 11 122 
Uncommercial Traveller, ial 18 
Child Pictures from Dickens, 4) 24 
Readings, 1 2 
EpcewortrH, Miss, 110 193 


Edition of Tales, etc., 98 
Separate Novels, eic., 12 
Eior, Gro. (Mrs. Lewes), 34 
Adam Bede, 9 34 
Felix Holt, 7 
Mill on the Floss, i 
Romula, 2 
Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 
Silas Marner, y 
FIELDING. 


Joseph Andrews, 1 8 
Tom Jones, 5 75 
Amelia, uf 9 
Grey, Mrs., total, 43 812 
HAWTHORNE, 74 355 
Blithdale Romance, fi 76 
House of the Seven Gables, 9 89 
Marble Faun, 12 60 
Old Manse, | 15 51 
Scarlet Letter, 10 19 
Twice Told Tales, 17 43 
Others, 4 177 


Hentz, Mrs., total, 113 2678 
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Copies, or | Circulation 
vols in v 
Earnest Linwood, ; 15 259 
Planter’s Northern Bride, 15 323 
Rena, 10 209 
Others, | 73 =| 1887 
Hoop, Tom, 
Tales, 2 40 
Tylney Hall, 5 17 
Hueues, Tom, total, 47 521 
School Days at Rugby, | 10 212 
Oxford, 30 215 
White Horse, i 94 
James, G. P. R., total, 178 1855 
Richelieu, 3 56 
LEVER, total, 153 1953 
Charles O’Malley, 17 281 
Tom Burke of ‘‘ Ours,” | 16 209 
LONGFELLOW. 
Hyperion, 8 30 
Kavanagh, 9) 17 
Marryat, FRep., total, 148 | 2845 
Midshipman Easy, 21 327 
Privateersman, 7 148 
MitrcHet.1, D. G. 
Doctor Johns, 4 53 
Dream Life, 5 31 
Fudge Doings, 2 11 
Lorgnette, 4 3 
Reveries, etc., 7 89 
Mueutpacu, C. (Mrs. Mundt), total, 130 | 2270 
Andreas Hofer, 5 38 
Berlin, etc., 8 142 
Daughter of an Empress, 12 235 
Empress Josephine, 10 101 
Frederick the Great, 11 242 
Frederick and his Family, 5 88 
Henry VIII, 9 125 
Joseph IT, 10 209 
Katharine Parr, 2 96 
Louisa of Prussia, ‘OME 144 
Marie Antoinette, 10 305 
Merchant of Berlin, 11 278 
Napoleon in Germany, 20 181 
Germany in Storm and Stress, 10 86 
Mu ock, Miss (Mrs. Craik), total, 110 | 1601 


John Halifax, 13 196 
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asd lcin ie 
Orrz, Mrs., total, 37 451 
Reape, Cuas., total, 67 588 
Cloister and the Hearth, 10 53 
Clouds and Sunshine, 5 81 
Foul Play, 10 26 
Griffith Gaunt, 1 14 
It is never too late to Mend, 16 111 
Love me little, love me long. 4 64 
Peg Woffington, 3 65 
Others, 18 174 
Scort, total, 321 1677 
Edition in 27 vols., 221 598 
Abbot, (8 copies add’l in above ed.), 5 27 
Antiquary (5 ditto), 7 49 
Betrothed and Talisman (7 ditto), 1 22 
Black Dwarf (7 ditto), 3 67 
Bride of Lammermoor (11 ditto), 4 19 
Fortunes of Nigel (10 ditto), 3 40 
Guy Mannering (10 ditto), 6 76 
Heart of Mid-Lothian (19 ditto), 2 47 
Ivanhoe (20 ditto), 3 44 
Kenilworth (8 ditto), 5 79 
Monastery (9 ditto), 4) 75 
Old Mortality (7 ditto), 2 27 
Peveril of the Peak (6 ditto), 4 45 
Pirate (12 ditto), 2 65 
Quentin Durward (11 ditto), 6 107 
Redgauntlet (6 ditto), 2 53 
Rob Roy (13 ditto), 2 81 
St. Ronan’s Well (7 ditto), 1 20 
Tales of a Grandfather (30 ditto), 5 46 
Waverley (3 ditto), 8 51 
Waverley Anecdotes, 3 39 
Woodstock (6 in above ed.), 
Chronicles of Canongate (14 ditto), 
Anne of Gierstein (5 ditto), 
Count Robert of Paris (4 ditto), 
Srums, W. G., total, 110 1726 
SrerHens, Mrs., total, 37 893 
Stowe, Mrs., 
Agnes of Sorrento, 6 145 
Dred, 30 122 
Little Foxes, 7 20 
May Flower, 2 24 
& 105 


Minister’s Wooing, 
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132. 


Our Charley, 
Pearl of Orrs Island, 
Quecr Little People, 
Uncle Tom, 
THACKERAY, total, 
English Humorists, 
Newcomes, 
Pendennis, 
Vanity Fair, 
TROWBRIDGE J. T. 
Neighbor Jackwood, 
Cudjo’s Cave, 
Wintsrop, THEO., total, 
Canoe and Saddle, 
Cecil Dreeme, 
Edwin Brothertoft, 
John Brent, 
Yonce, Miss, total, 
Heir of Redcliffe, 


ESTABLISHED FICTION. 


Children of the Abbey (Roche), 
Don Quixote, 

Gil Blas, 

Gulliver’s Travels, 

Paul and Virginia, 
Picciola, 

Sam Slick (Haliburton), 
Sanford and Merton (Day), 
Tristram Shandy, 

Vicar of Wakefield, 
Undine, 


BOOKS RECENTLY POPULAR, BUT NO LONGER 


FRESH. 


‘Amber Gods, 

Alton Locke, 

Artemus Ward, 

Charles Auchester, 
Coningsby, 

Dunn Browne, 

Elsie Venner, 
Kennedy’s (J. P.) tales, 
Lavengro, 

New Priest (Lowell), 


Copies or 
Vv 


1 
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Circulation 


92 
200 
22 


927 
22 
86 

121 

121 
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Copies or 
vols. 


Circulation 
in vo 


Naomi, 2 30 
Pique, * 115 
Potiphar Papers, 1 13 
Vivian Grey, 3 48 
Ware, (Wm.) tales, 16 58 
Typee, 3 36 
Verdant Green, 3 46 
JUVENILES. 
Mayne Reid’s books, 199 | 4784 
Andersen’s books, 20 386 
Grimm’s Tales, 11 238 
Oliver Optic’s books, 113 | 3668 
Ballantyne’s books, 61 | 1436 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) books, 41 852 


Winning his Way (Carleton), 6 
Every Boy’s Book, 2 
Boy’s Own Book, 3 
_ Swiss Family Robinson, 4 108 
Robinson Crusoe, 4 
2 


Tanglewood Tales (aiaetnorne) 65 
POETRY. 

Byron, 28 57 
Burns, 30 395 
Browning, Robert, 6 18 
Browning, Mrs., G 43 
Bryant, 3 14 
Clough, 1 2 
Campbell, 5 20 
Holmes, O. W., 6 35 
Holland (Kathrina), 3 25 
Hood, 26 46 
Longfellow, 44 122 
Lowell, 3 24 
Milton, 26 65 
Moore, 16 13 
Meredith Owen, 3 12 
Pope, 3 11 35 
Shakespeare, poems, 4 22 

- plays, 45 128 
Saxe, 3 8 
Scott, 48 118 
Sw inburne, Song of Italy, if 2 


Tennyson, 13 88 
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| Copies org) Circulation 
vols in vols. 


Tupper, 4 12 
Taylor, Bayard, 6 «i414 
Whittier, 7 43 
Wordsworth, 12 18 
HISTORY, ETC. 
Abbott’s Histories, 15 168 
Adams’ (John) Works, 10 9 
Alison’s Europe, 7 38 
Bancroft, 81 187 
Benton’s Thirty Years, 4 22 


Bunsen’s Egypt, 


5 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, 4 22 
Calhoun’s Works, 6 2 
Catlin’s Indians, 2 12 
Drake’s Indians, 1 9 
Froude’s England, 40 276 
Franklin’s Works, SeTU 9 
Headley’s Histories, 7 16 
Hume’s England (with continuations), 42 107 
Motley’s Histories, 50 246 
Macaulay, 43 127 
Michelet’s France, 4 20 
Napoleon III’s Cesar, 2 14 
Prescott, : 74 154 
Parkman’s Pontiac, 2 8 
Parkman’s Pioneers, 1 3 
Robertson, 12 18 
Squier’s Central America, 3 4 
Washington’s Works, 12 = 
Webster’s Works, 12 29 
ON THE REBELLION. 
Barnard’s Peninsular Campaign, 1 fi 
Coffin’s Four Years’ Fighting, 2 20 
Greeley’s American Conflict, 2 27 
Miles O’Reilly, 2 28 
Mosby and’‘his Men, 1 10 
Nichols’ Great March, 1 3 
Richardson’s Secret Service, 1 14 
Semmes’s Cruise, 2 31 
Sherman’s March, 1 1 
With General Sheridan, 1 14 
Youth’s History of the Rebellion, 8 11 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


Barry’s Massachusetts, 

Drake’s Boston, 

Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 
Wells’s Sam. Adams, 

Loring’s Boston Orators, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Boswell’s Johnson, 
Byron, by Moore, 
Carson (Kit), Life of, 
Choate’s Works, 
Davis, Jeff, Life and Imprisonment of, 
Forster’s Goldsmith, 
Franklin, various lives of, 
Grant, various lives of, 
Lessing, by Stahr, 
Lincoln, various lives of, 
McClellan, various lives of, 
Parton’s Famous Americans, 

Ys Burr, 

3 Franklin, 

e Jackson, . 
Quincy’s Life of Josiah Quincy, 
Washington, various lives of, 


TRAVEL. 


Agassiz’s Brazil, 

Baker’s Albert Nyanza, etc., 
Burton’s Travels, 

Du Chaillu, 

Eothen, 

Hayes’s Open Polar Sea, 
Hillard’s Italy, 

Howell’s Italian Journeys, 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations, 
Livingston’s Africa, 
Speke’s Africa, 

Taylor’s (Bayard) Travels, 


107 
ivolas @ \Nid Vola 
3 6 
3 37 
7 21 
3 
2 5 
2 6 
3 2 
4 25 
10 7 
1 3 
1 2 
25 65 
11 45 
2 2 
10 18 
5 7 
1 9 
14 20 
15 25 
7 19 
3 36 
48 | 108 
7 84 
2 16 
9 6 
7 26 
2 4 
4 87 
4 14 
3 11 
20 32 
12 32 
5 5 
A] 94. 
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SCIENCES, ARTS, PROFESSIONS. 


Agassiz’s books, 

Allen’s Grape Culture, 

Arago’s books, 

Blot’s Cookery, 

Beecher’s (H. W.) books, 
Copeland’s Landscape Gardening, 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening, 


'Faraday’s books, 


Guyot’s Earth and Man, 
Halleck’s Military Art, 
How I managed my Children, 
How to get a Farm, 
How to Farm Profitably, 
Inquire Within, 
Mackenzie’s Receipts, 
Miller, Hugh, 
Napoleon IMs Works, 
Putnam’s (Mrs.) Cook-book, 
Powell’s Plurality of Worlds, 
Rand’s Parlor Gardener, 
Ruskin’s books, 

ae Modern Painters, 
Six Hundred a Year, 
Ten Acres Enough, 
Walton’s Complete Angler, 
Whewell’s Plurality of Worlds, 


THEOLOGICAL, ETC. 


Channing’s Works, 
Ecce Homo, 

Ecce Deus, 

Essays and Reviews, 

Reply to, 
Ingraham’s Pillar of Fire, 
Ingraham’s House of David, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Renan’s Jesus, 
Robertson’s (F. W.), Life, 
oy Sermons, 
Spurgeon’s books, 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 


Copies or 
vols. 
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Circulation 
n vols. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN. 


About, 
Auerbach, 
Dante, 
Dudevant (Geo. Sand), 
Goethe, 
Goldoni, 
Hugo, V., 
Heine, 
Kotzebue, 
Lessing, 
Moliére, ° 
Petrarch, 
Racine, 
Richter, 
Rousseau, 
Schiller, 
Scribe, 


Copies or 
vols. 


Circulation 
in vols. 
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APPENDIX [M]. 


READING ROOM. 


Periodicals divided by Languages. 


English 
French 
German 
Italian 
Total - 
Kept in Bates Hall 


Total in the Library . 


By Classes. 


Scientific 
Literary 
Religious 


Illustrated and foreign newspapers j 


Commercial 

Fashion 

Illustrated comic magazines 
Juveniles 7 "s 
Fine arts 


Statistics of Use. 


Number of days open 

Readers of periodicals, males 
Readers of periodicals, females 
Readers of reference books, males 
Readers of reference books, females 
Readers non-resident : 
Total readers : 

Daily average readers 

Magazines read, total. : 
Magazines read, daily ae ges : 
Visitors not reading 


Visitors not reading, daily ‘average ; 
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APPENDIX [0]. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


EXPENDITURES FROM 1 OCTOBER, 1867, TO 80 SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


Binding . : ‘ ; : A : $ 4,067 29 
Bone a ry mse me al 11,476 75 


Catalogues. Madea’, : , ; 2,004 16 
Expense : : ; : : 4 1,348 02 
Fuel ; : : ; : ; ; 193 50. 
Furniture : : - . é , 1,984 81 
Gas : . ; : ; : : 1,644 46 
Periodicals. : 4 : : : 1,665 95 
Printing : : : ; : : 1,507 07 
Salaries ‘ : : : : i 23,285 47 
Stationery . : : : : : 1,172 14 
Transportation : 5 2 ; A 633 14 


ee 


$50,932 76 


* The main items for fuel this year did not go into our accounts till after October, 1868. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. ris 


POSLTSO RTP T. 


Since the completion of this report, the Library has suffered a 
great loss in the death of its General Assistant, Professor Wm. E. 
Jillson, who died at his house in Jamaica Plain, November 27, 
1868, in the forty-fifth year of his age. A native of Cumberland, 
R. I., he pursued his studies at Day’s Academy, Wrentham, 
Mass., and entered Brown University in the autumn of 1841, and, 
being obliged to leave his studies during one year on account of 
feeble health, did not graduate till 1846. He then taught in the 
High School at Providence, and was subsequently at the head of a 
similar institution at Bristol, R. I. In 1850, he went abroad and 
remained several years, chiefly in the north of Europe, studying 
its languages, and the principles of library economy in the large 
libraries under the advice of the late Superintendent Professor 
Jewett. Returning, he became instructor of French and German 
at Brown University, and subsequently accepted the Professorship 
of Rhetoric and the modern Languages in Columbian College, 
Washington, where he taught successfully for more than five years. 
_ He was next called to the Librarianship of the Patent Office, where 
he had a field for his remarkably combined executive and biblio- 
graphical abilities. During his summer vacations, meanwhile, he 
rendered the late Superintendent of this Library efficient assis- 
tance in the preparation of the first volume of the Bates Hall Cat- | 
alogue in 1858 and 1859: and later in the summer of 1865, he was 
again temporarily employed on the proofs of the Supplemental 
Catalogue. The Trustees then thought so well of his talents, that 
he was invited to fill the office of General Assistant, which posi- 
tion he accepted in October gf that year. In April, 1867, he was 
attacked in the library by bleeding of the lungs; and the premo- 
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nitions of his disease prevented his acceptance of the Superin- 
tendency as mentioned in the Report. 

At a meeting of the Trustees held Dec. Ist, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That in the death of Wm. Everett Jillson, General 
Assistant of this Library, the institution has lost an officer of rare 
attainments, practised efficiency, and discriminating talents; the 
public a servant alive to their interests in the administration of its 
affairs, and this Board an agent in whom they had unvarying con- 
fidence, and for whose character they entertained great respect. 

Resolved, That this Board offers to his bereaved family the 
assurance of their deep sympathy. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the records of 
the Board, and a copy of the same be transmitted to the family of 
‘the lamented dead. 


—— oe 
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GUE Y OR BOS TO Nr, 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1868-69. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR oF Accounts, City Hatt, 
December 4, 1868. 
To the Honorable City Council : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 3d 
Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents an Exhibit 
of the General and Special Appropriations for the present finan- 
cial year of 1868-69, as shown in the books in his office, 
December 1, 1868, including the December Draft, being eight 
months’ payment of the financial year, exhibiting the original 
appropriations, the amount expended, and the balances of each 
unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Advertising . 

Annuities 

Armories ; : eae 

Bells and Clocks 

Boston Harbor 

Bridges . 

Cemeteries 

City Debt. 

City Hospital 

Common, etc. : . 

County of Saffolk . : A 

Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment . . . . Ata ee 

Fire Alarm 

Fire Department . =. .  . 

Grammar School-house, Ward 14. 

Harbor Dredging . PLS 

Health Department . sane: 

Interest and Premium . : 

Incidental Expenses 

Lamps . ‘ 

Markets 

Militia Bounty : : 

Mount Hope Cemetery . : 


Add Revenue Received, $9,556 42 t 


Old Claims . : ; 
Overseers of the Poor . 
Paving, etc. . : ‘ 
olice . ; : 
Public Baths : 
Public Buildings . 
Public Institutions, viz: 
House of Industry 
House of Correction . : 
Lunatic Hospital : : . 
Quarantine Establishment 
Steamboat ‘* H. Morrison ”’ 
Pauper Expenses : : : 
General Expenses at City Office . 
New Building for Pauper Girls . 
New Workshop House of Cor- 
rection . . . : . 


Carried forward 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$6,000 00 
1,200 00 
16,000 00 
2,225 00 
9,300 00 
15,000 00 
11,490 00 
417,000 00 
85,000 00 
55,442 00 
240,000 00 


25,000 00 
40,000 00 
231,870 00 
68,000 00 

2,000 00 
277,500 00 
615,000 00 
75,000 00 
326,400 00 

9,000 00 
50,000 00 


26,000 00 


1,500 00 
58,000 00 
*375,000 00 
544,984 00 
25,000 00 
75,000 00 


129,000 00 
80,000 00 
60,000 00 

8,000 00 
14,000 00 
15,000 00 

7,000 00 
30,000 00 


33,000 00 


$4,059,911 00, $2,601,696 991$1,467,770 43 


Expended. 


$1,951 36 
455 00 


126,990 81 


15,730 06 
24,044 30 
146,849 61 
47,142 19 
709 75 
191,470 14 
370,067 74 
66,515 96 
165,122 36 
5,057 48 
37,788 50 


30,076 90 


90 00 
30,000 00 
323,315 83 
336,695 87 
19,117 65 
62,573 21 


80,364 24 
57,607 54 
39,125 55 
2,867 15 
6,876 86 


32,297 00 


Bal. Unexpended. 


#4,048 64 
745 00 
6,479 96 
1,370 28 
5,912 66 
2.469 50 
3,681 79 
184,193 00 
20,047 41 
16,416 01 
113,009 19 


9,269 94 
15,955 70 
85,020 39 
20,857 81 

1,290 25 
86,029 86 

244,932 26 

8,484 04 

161,277 64 

3,942 52 

12,211 50 


5,479 52 


1,410 00 
28,000 00 
51,684 17 

208,288 13 

5,882 35 

12,426 79 


48,635 76 
22,392 46 
20,874 45 
5,132 85 
7,123 14 
10,281 61° 
2,310 85 
29,500 00 


703 00 


* Transferred from Special Appropriations $25,000.00 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward . 

Public Lands 

Public Library . 

Printing and Stationery 

Reserved Fund . 

Salaries 

Schools and School Houses, viz: 
High and Grammar School Instructors 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings 
Grammar Schools, School Committee 
Salaries Officers School Committee 
Primary School Instructors . 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings 
Primary Schools, School Committee 

Sealers Weights and Measures . 

Sewers and Drains 

State Tax . 

War Expenses . 

Water Works . ‘ 

Water Works, Interest and Premium 

Widening Streets : 


Total appropriations . 
Add transfers from 
Special Appropriation 


Add Revenue 


$7,092,076 00 
25,000 00 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


%4,059,911 00 


20,000 00 
50,000 00 
30,000 00 
*95,725 00 
113,000 00 


506,850 00 
90,000 00 
46,820 00 
17,500 00 

260,750 00 
80,000 00 
11,820 00 

6,200 00 
75,000 00 
724,000 0 
5,000 06 

161,000 O¢ 

564,000 O( 

200,000 OC 


$7,117,076 00 


9,556 42 


$7,126,632 42 


Expended. 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$2,601,696 99/$1,467,770 43 
11 


1,541 43 8,458 57 

37, 476 27 12° 523 73 
19,541 31 10,458 69 
58,632 00 37,093 00 
86,350 84 26,649 16 
330,006 26) 176,348 74 
78,819 64 11,180 36 
22,074 63 24,745 37 
12,233 00 5,267 00 
164,998 65 95,751 35 
61,900 22 18,099 78 
3,062 00 8,758 00 
3,652 22 2,547 78 
61,719 63 13,280 37 
ab sete 724,000 00 
1,347 00 3,653 00 
120,387 22 40,612 78 
126,157 83| 487,842 17 
50,951 16} 149,048 84 


a ee 


$3,852,548 30|$3,274,084 12 


* The following amounts have been transferred from the Reserved Fund to the following general 


appropriations, viz: 


Mount Hope Cemetery ene (tel foltols 


$14,000 00 


Public LANIS.. se dauleviete telmeceds ce teverecs 6 e.sfe se ©, = ptene 8,000 00 
New Workshop, House of Correction © oleteye tote ele le ete etete 8,000 00 
Hire. Departinsrt?. Oh. fet bewelit ike mpsctel a © oe ece 'e oine 6 eo, one 23,000 00 
Common; Clin Howey cle (el elslic colsge ie Love eve viele 0,0 cele euere 11,275 00 
SGWOFS 6) nv ss 015 te Sietatela sre rele tel evels 16 fefets oe eee ech 25,000 00 
Paving, et6:), |. testis eo stelebotetcicdets le es eteueletereters onere 50,000 00 
Public Buildings eooeteecee eee @ ° pee OC ety cP es 15, 000 00 
$154,275 00 
RECAPITULATION. 
Appropriations 
Revenues, etc. Expended. Unexpendeds 
ee Se ee) eee eee ee eee eee — | 
General - . , . | $7,126,632 42 | $3,852,548 30 | $3,274,084 12 


Special ; : : 


3,719,873 83 


2,046,352 91 


1,673,520 92 


$10,846,506 25:| $5,898,901 21 | $4,947,605 04 


ene 


ee a 
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SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from last finan- 
cial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. ] 


Loan, Revenue, 


Object of Appropriations. or from Expended, Unexpended. 
Transfers, 
Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) $6,026 78 $6,016 81 $9 97 
Albany Street Bridge No. 2 (res’d fund) 5.000: OOly in aint es 8,000 00 
Albany Street Grading (loan) . ; *4,500 63 2,982 95 1,517 68 
Armory Building, Kast Boston(res’d fund) 9,000 00 8,841 81 158 19 
Avon Place (loan) . : : - |. 115,000 00) 86,232 50 28,767 50 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage (revenue) 43,232 15, «sa aseee 43,232 15 
Bell Towers, Boston Highlands (res. fund) 5,000 00 100 00 4,900 00 
Central Charity Bureau (rev. and loans)}. 101,619 08 74,725 58 26,893 50. 
Chelsea Street Bridge (reserved fund) 10,000 00 9,146 35) * 853 65 
Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans) 74,937 46 3,119 50 71,817 96 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 873,991 73} 484,806 50) 389,685 23 
Church Street District (loan) . : 400,000 00} 249,408 00} 150,592 00 
Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 2,021 89 660 00 1,361 89 
Devonshire Street (loan) : 313,015 00} 123,000 00) 190,015 00 
Dover Street (loans) . 4 : : 819 11 750 00 69 11 
Grammar School-house, Ward 9 (loan) 86,000 00 26,319 89 59,680 11 
Grammar School-house, Ward 12 (loan) 86,000 00 8,068 30 77,931.70 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and appro.)} 110,129 92 1,812 24; 108,317 68 
Normal School-house Lot, Newton Street 
_ (loan) : . ; : 51,000 00 49,978 72 1,021 28 
Oliver Street, (revenue,) : : 1,725 60 99,134 70|go7,409 10 ad.by Tr.) 
People’s Ferry Drops (reserved fund) 6,432 00 6,416 15.61 
Primary School-house, Charter St. (loan) 27,525 00 20,291 16 7 933 84 
Primary School-house, Ward 7 (loan) 40,000 00 24,769 15 15,230 85 
Shawmut Ave. and Ruggles Street (loan) 25,000 00 25,116 03|g116 03 to be pr. for.) 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . ; ; 104,374 78 63,425 96 40,948 82 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, on 
Boston Common (appropriation) {10,673 97| = a eee ; 10,673 97 
Stony Brook Sewer (Roxbury appro.) 17,795 67 4,374 97 13,420 70 
Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) 8,000 00 5,840 60 2,159 40 
Station House Ward 15 (transfer and loan) 47,850 00 25,419 30 22,430 70 
Statue of Washington (reserved fund) 10,000 00 10,000 00; ..... . 
Suffolk Street District (reserved fund) 4,000 00 446 00 3,054 00 
Temporary Home (reserved fund) 4,000 00 336 94 3,663 06 
Ward-Room, Ward 9, and Hose House 8 
(loan) . : ; : : : 20,000 00 7,848 10 12,151 90 
Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15 (loan) 200,000 00| 140,393 92 59,606 08 
Wells School House (loans, res’d fund) 44,793 96| 44,740 69 53 27 
Widening Federal Street (loan) 250,000 00; 104,562 00) 145,438 00 
Widening Tremont Street (loan) 500,000 00, 327,767 85) 172,232 15 
$3 622,464 73'$2,046,352 91/%1,673,636 95 
Advanced by Treasurer . : 97,409 10 he ELLOS 
$3,719,873 83 $1,673,520 92 


*Of the amount originally borrowed there has been transferred to Paving, etc., $12,000 00 
tOf the original appropriation there has been transferred to Paying, etc., 


13,000 00 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1868. 


TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 


were made, — the amount expended and balance unexpended, including 
‘the December draft: 


Loan, Revenue, 


Object of Appropriations. or from Expended, Unexpended. 
Transfers. : 

Albany Street Bridge (appropriation) $72,000 00; $71,990 03 £9 97 
Albany Street Grading (loan) *28,000 00 26,482 32 1,517 68 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage (loan 

and revenue) . 149,050 00) 105,817 85 43,232 15 
Central Charity Bureau (revenue and 

loans) . 191,622 40) 164,728 90 26,893 50 
Chestnut Hill Drive-way (loans), 160,000 00 88,182 04 71,817 96 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir (loans) . 1,700,000 00} 1,810,314 77} 389,685 23 
Dedham Street Grading (loan) . 23,000 00 21,638 11 1,361 89 
Devonshire Street (loan) 400,000 00} 209,985 00) 190,015 00 
Dover Street (loans, revenue and trans- 

fers) . 327,117 36) 327,048 25 69 11 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and a appro- 

priation) 148,000 00 39,682 32) 108,317 68 
Oliver Street (revenue) ; 387,191 68) 269,844 52) a (eeeGee Bs 
Primary School-house, Charter Street 

(loan) . 28,000 00 20,766 16 7,233 84 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, on 

Boston Common (appropriation) + 27,000 00 16,326 03 10,673 97 
Stony Brook Sewer (balance Roxbury 

appropriation) : 23,688 67 10,267 97 13,420 70 
Station House, Ward 13 (transfer) 8,000 00 5,840 60 2,159 40 
Station House, V ard 15 (transfer and 

loan). 48,500 00 26,069 30 22,430 70 
Wells School-b., use (loans ‘& res’d fund)} 108,200 00} 108,146 73 53 27 


Advanced by Treasurer . 


232,652 84 


$3,712,022 95 


3,479,370 11/82,823,130 90) $888,892 05 


* Of the amount originally borrowed there has been transferred to Paving, etc. eta 000 00 
ft Of the original appropriation there has been transferred to Paving, etc., 


000 00 
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In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 7, 1868. 
The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommi'tted the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for leave to lay 
down additional tracks on Tremont and Dudley streets, respect- 
fully report the following order of location: 
For the Committee. 
BENJAMIN JAMES, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in several 
of the streets of the city of Boston, said Company shall have 
the right to lay down an additional track on Tremont Street, 
from a point sixty feet north of the northerly line of La Grange 
Street to the southerly line of Eliot Street. 

Said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall also have the 
right to lay down a side track, or turn-out, on Dudley Street, 
near Adams Street. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition, that the curved tracks and connections on 
Tremont and Boylston streets shall be changed by the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company, so as to allow the cars proceeding 
on Tremont Street in a northerly direction to run upon the 
easterly track, and the cars proceeding in a southerly direction 
to run upon the westerly track of said Railroad. 
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Also, upon the condition, that after the first day of April, 1869, 
said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall, when directed by the 
Superintendent of Streets, change the position of the tracks on 
Tremont Street, between Boylston Street and the bridge over the 
tracks of the Boston & Albany Railroad, so that the centre of 
said tracks shall coincide as nearly as possible with the centre 
line of said Tremont Street; and shall also pave the space 
between the rails, and three feet outside thereof, with such kind 
and quality of pavement as the Superintendent of Streets shall 
direct. 

Also, upon the condition, that the whole work of laying down 
the tracks, the precise location of the same, and the form of rail 
to be used, shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction of 
the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and 
shall be approved by them. 

Also, upon the condition, that the Board of Aldermen reserve 
the right to allow any other horse railroad company to run cars 
over the tracks located by this order, for such compensation as 
may be agreed upon by the respective companies; and in case of 
disagreement, the compensation to be determined according to 
law. 

Also, upon the condition, that the said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company shall accept this order of location, and agree in writ- 
ing to comply with the conditions therein contained, and file said 
acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within twenty 
days of the date of its passage; otherwise it shall be null and 


void. 
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In School Committee, September 10, 1867. 


Messrs. Loring Lothrop, Cudworth, Blenkinsop, Shackford, 
Webb, Flint and Simonds were appointed the Committee to 
prepare the Annual Report of the School Committee for the 
year 1867. 

Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary. 


In School Committee, September 24, 1867. 


Mr. Lothrop tendered his resignation upon the Committee to 
prepare the Annual Report, and the resignation was accepted ; 
and the Chair then appointed Mr. Amory upon said Committee, 
in the place of Mr. Lothrop. 

Atttes : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 
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To a system well organized and full of vitality as 
that of public instruction in Boston, each year brings 
not only fresh vigor and growth, but changes to be 
recorded, defects to be remedied, deficiencies to be 
supplied. With our natural increase, and the recent 
extension of our territorial borders, over thirty-three 
thousand children from the several households of the 
city, between early childhood and adolescence, daily 
wend their “way to costly and commodious edifices, 
where from seven to eight hundred teachers are busily 
employed in moulding their characters and developing 
their faculties. Over them all with untiring assiduity, 
this Board watchfully toils to secure to each child 
the highest culture circumstances permit. This sacred 
duty, imposed by law, involves the farther obligation, 
to keep our constituents informed of whatever concerns 
its performance. It is cause of profound gratitude to 
Him who is not only our Creator and benefactor, but 
the source of all knowledge and light, that we are 
able to render in our annual reports so satisfactory 
an account of our stewardship. 

Twelve years have now passed since these reports, 


upon the exclusive control of all the schools, grammar 
yk 
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and primary, vesting in this Board, assumed their pres- 
ent form. At earlier periods, committees were appointed 
on special subjects, whose reports were printed; and 
one drawn up by Chief Justice Shaw in 1830, recom- 
mending the separation of the sexes in the schools, and 
the abandonment of what was called the double-headed 
system, under which a grammar and writing master were 
attached to each school, is often mentioned with respect. 
For several years subsequent to 1845, distinct com- 
mittees were annually appointed to examine, in May 
and June, the writing and grammar schools, to ascer- 
tain their condition, and the ability and faithfulness of 
the masters, and to report thereon. It is to be regret- 
ted that many of these reports are now nearly out 
of print, as they are full of information and rich in 
suggestion. That of Professor Parsons in 1845 on the 
grammar, and of Mr. Brigham on the writing schools ; 
of Judge Loring in 1846 on the grammar, of Rev. 
Charles Brooks on the writing schools; of Mr. George 
B. Emerson in 1847 on the grammar, and Hon. 
Joseph M. Wightman on the writing schools, — are 
all documents of a high order. 

In 1848, the Board concluded to appoint the same 
committee for the examination of both Writing and 
Grammar Departments. The report of that year, 
drawn up by Mr. John Codman, urged, with great 
force, the improvement of our school system, so that 
the wealthier citizens, who contributed most largely 
to the support of the schools, should be induced to 
prefer them to private tuition for their own children. 
In 1849, the same gentleman, again called upon to 
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prepare the report, pointed out many defects in the 
existing system of public instruction. That of Hon. 
Francis Brinley, in 1850; of Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
in 1851; of Mr. Eaton, in 1852; of Samuel W. Bates, 
in 1853; of Mr. Russell in 1854, complete the old 
series, — closing with the former organization of the 
Board. In May, 1851, Mr. Nathan Bishop was elected 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, and his reports 
in 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, were published and dis- 
tributed among the citizens. It is not possible, of 
course, were it desirable, to particularize the merits 
of these able documents, which discuss in turn nearly 
every topic connected with the administration of the 
department. As few copies of them are preserved, it 
is much to be wished that citizens who possess any 
they do not: value, would return them, that complete 
sets may be prepared for public libraries. 

Under the revised city charter of 1854, the School 
Committee was reorganized under its present triennial 
tenure. Its first report, setting forth the new arrange- 
ment, prepared by the present Mayor elect, was pub- 
lished with that of Mr. Bishop, the superintendent. In 
1856, the second was from Mr. Cudworth, a member 
of our own sub-committee. That of Dr. Lothrop, in 
1857, presents an historical and statistical account of 
the schools from the earliest periods. In 1858, Mr. 
Francis E. Parker enumerates with much force the 
objects to be aimed at in popular education, and advo- 
cates adhering to the time-honored custom of distributing 
medals ; Dr. Stockbridge, in 1859, states with equal ear- 
nestness why they shouldbe discontinued. The report of 
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Mr. Thomas Dawes, in 1860, enlarges upon the qualifi- 
cations and examination of teachers; that of Mr. Bur- 
roughs, in 1861, specifies the studies in the high schools, 
and advocates the selection of teachers from the normal ; 
and that of Mr. Tuxbury, in 1862, is peculiarly sug- 
gestive on the subject of discipline and moral training. 
Dr. Brewer, —the close, now at hand, of whose long and 
devoted services in the cause of popular education in 
this city cannot be too deeply deplored, —in 1863 strenu- 
ously advocated the classification of the primaries, an 
improvement on the old system but partially carried 
out, presented an historical sketch of the change from 
the double-headed system in the grammar schools, and 
argued the propriety cf vesting in the Board the control 
of the appropriations for the schools. Dr. Upham, 
in 1864, records the recent foundation of ‘the Training 
School in connection with the High and Normal, the in- 
troduction into the schools of military drill and vocal 
gymnastics, and of musical instruction in the primaries, 
and comments on the high pressure system in the upper 
classes. Judge Wright, in 1865, dilated upon the ele- 
vating tendencies of sound moral and intellectual train- 
ing with peculiar eloquence. While the last, in 1866, 
of Dr. Waterston, embracing a comparative view of the 
progress of popular education in Europe, and in all 
parts of our own country, with its amplitudes of infor- 
mation, masterly grasp and interesting details, is one of 
the most valuable documents this Board, or any other 
educational association, has ever given to the public. 

In thus indicating, for the convenience of future ref- 
erence, the labors of our predecessors by the names of 


~ 
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their respective Chairmen, it will be understood that 
these reports, if drawn up by them, proceeded jointly 
from themselves and their associates. The topics men- 
tioned as enlarged upon have been kept duly subordinate 
to the main object, which was to present a comprehen- 
sive statement of the existing condition of the schools and 
the changes that had occurred during the year preceding. 
The annual reports of the three High Schools furnish 
full and explicit information as to them; and others on 
specific subjects, such as those of Dr. Upham on Music, 
and of Judge Wright on vagrant children, have been 
added from time to time to the annual volumes. These 
contain also the Reports of the present Superintendent, 
formerly quarterly, now semi-annual, which take a 
wide and methodical range over the whole field of 
popular education, treating with a thorough knowledge — 
of the standard authorities, and the ripe fruits of a life- 
long experience, whatever concerns the instruction, dis- 
cipline or government of the schools. 

These Reports, replete with philosophic thought and 
practical suggestions, exhibit the working of many im- 
provements the success of which has warranted their 
permanent adoption, as also the failure of various experi- 
ments that have been tested and abandoned. They should 
be carefully studied by all of us who wish to discharge 
our trust to the best of our ability. In the record they 
preserve of what has already been accomplished, they 
must remain an abiding monument of the wisdom and 
conscientious fidelity with which this Board has ever met 
the public expectation. It is easy to misinterpret a rea- 
sonable satisfaction at progress made, for a dangerous 
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conceit that the system is perfect. We all know better 
than this. Those who have preceded us have done 
much; we have striven to do our part with discretion, 
assured if we made no retrograde step, the advance 
must be steadily onward. The good accomplished is 
not confined to the schools. The pupils grow up to 
constitute society; their influence and example extends 
beyond our own limits, and with the zeal in the cause of 
popular education now becoming universal, the accu- 
mulated results of any series of years are too perceptible, 
not to be subject for devout congratulation. Instead of 
our abating one jot of heart or hope, difficulties surmount- 
ed should be a constant stimulus to’ renewed exertion, 
since every good impulse here is transmitted not only 
through the multitudinous army of children under our 
care, but possibly over the land and to other genera- 
tions. 

What we possess of national character, flowing origi- 
nally from the sense of right, responsibility, and reliance, 
that planted the cross in the wilderness, modified by 
commingling races that now form a large portion of our 
population, has been gradually wrought out of these hete- 
rogeneous elements, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of our system of public instruction. If still compara- 
tively in the embryo, it seems susceptible, favored as we 
are in many respects by Providence, of reaching, as it 
unfolds, the highest grade in the scale of humanity. In 
other times and countries, the ballad more than legisla- 
tion may have shaped the destinies, formed the charac- 
ter of the people, but both must yield the palm here 
and now to popular education. ‘Thorough cultivation of 
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the capacities, not of a privileged few, but of all, upon 
the broad basis of religion and morality, to an esthetic 
knowledge and love of the material and spiritual uni- 
verse, refining and invigorating all the noble sentiments 
and affections, without engendering pride, or lessening 
either the incentives to usefulness or that yearning for 
success which compels results, will leave behind us no 
civilization unsurpassed, recognize no perfectibility in 
the dreams of the most sanguine which it cannot attain. 
From the enlightenment it has already shed over the 
land has proceeded a prosperity without example, 
institutions the envy of the world; but life to be worth 
having, should consist in the elevation of our moral 
nature and social affections, in the active exercise of 
our mental powers. This is education in its higher 
sense; not mere accumulation of knowledge, familiarity 
with phenomena and laws, and training of the faculties 
alone, but the full development of all the possibilities 
implanted in our nature by infinite love. ‘This is the 
education we should seek to extend to every child of the 
city. This should be the aim of this Board throughout 
its administration. 

How faithfully we are meeting this weight of respon- 
sibility is cause for solicitude, subject of dispute. It is 
urged that our present method unfits for simple pleasures 
and humble walks, driving away, to our great disadvan- 
tage, qualifications for trade and professional life in ex- 
cess beyond the home demand, while the gap is filled by 
the less civilized and educated from abroad ; that it strains 
body and mind beyond their strength, giving meat where 
it should give milk; that it multiplies showy and super- 
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ficial accomplishments for the indulgence of vanity, 
fostering a fondness for display and extravagance, but 
neglects the religious sentiments, moral principles, good 
manners, habits and tastes; that instead of teaching 
what is sound and useful, the precious moments of 
childhood are wasted in mere abstractions, in terms sig- 
nifying instead of things signified; addling the mind, 
when in the pulp and gristle, with rules and distinctions 
of grammar and mathematics beyond its grasp, instead 
of quickening it by the healthful assimilation of what 
it is desirable to know. 

These complaints, if somewhat exaggerated, have too 
much foundation. Omnipotence has not made us omni- 
scient or all-wise like Himself, nor could such have 
been his paternal purpose. He gives the capabilities, 
it is ours to improve them. Progress, not perfection, is 
the distinguishing mark of his material creation, of our 
mortal existence, and onwards its law as of the coursing 
stars that we ride upon. If our system were not merely 
excellent but complete, nothing would be left for us to 
achieve. ‘The retrospect of what has been, compared 
with what is, inspires us with courage to press on, and 
the aim, if sufficiently high and kept steadily in view, 
will be approached, if not reached. The systematizing 
of our grammar schools, classification of the primary, 
more thorough supervision of both, our admirable high 
schools, and training of competent teachers, discipline 
based on nobler motives than dread of the rod, lessons 
made attractive, well selected text-books, object teaching, 
the introduction into the schools of music, sewing, draw- 
ing, vocal and muscular calisthenics, and the ceaseless, 
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if indirect influences brought to bear upon character and 
deportment, are steps in the right direction. Much, of 
course, remains for criticism, ridicule or reproach. Many 
radical changes are to be made, both in the objects and 
modes of education. More should be done, to impress 
upon the minds of the young the dignity of labor; 
to impart manual dexterity with the pen and pencil,. 
that other implements may be handled with skill; to 

inspire an ambition to be producers, not consumers, | 
to become acquainted with handicrafts and the useful 
arts, that our community may be supplied with educated 
labor, and the admirable men and women our schools 
are calculated to produce attached to their natal soil. 
But with the magnitude and complication of the 
system, the path of improvement must be trodden with 
caution, reforms be graduated to our means and oppor- 
tunities, disappointments and occasional mistakes be 
expected, and never, discourage. If writing, reading 
and arithmetic, physical geography, history, its causes, 
effects and retributions, together with the moral law 
and good manners, are taught to all the youth of Bos- 
ton, with promise of more in the future, we have much 
reason for satisfaction and gratitude, though not any 
for self-conceit and complacency. 

It is true, there is nothing so disheartening as the 
children themselves; they are so dull and apathetic, 
so fractious and perverse; their attention is so easily 
diverted from their lessons; many are so fond of play 
and disinclined to work, that a teacher highly edu- 


cated herself and eager for results may well despair over 
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her ineffectual efforts. Notwithstanding the brilliant 
apothegm of Lord Brougham, that the child learns 
as much in its first five years as ever afterwards, their 
intellectual operations at school are apt te disappoint, 
and labor seems lost in endeavoring to teach them. But 
when, at maturity, we retrace our own intellectual pro- 
gress, and recall the condition of our own minds at 
corresponding epochs, we can better appreciate the 
activity of theirs. We understand how the plant may 
acquire strength and expansion unobserved ; how ideas 
and their associations become diversified or blended; 
how processes of reasoning, sentiments, and sensibilities 
possess the consciousness, giving form and pressure to 
the intellectual and moral nature. The germ may long 
lay buried in safe obscurity in fertilizing mould, but the 
divinity is alive within, to quicken and perfect; the 
faithful husbandman needs but to watch and irain, to 
weed and prune, and the flower and fruit, their flavor 
and fragrance will reward his trust and toil. 

There is no royal road to learning, nothing worth 
having is to be had without effort, but these efforts 
may be directed aright and instead of being irksome, be 
made agreeable. The remark of Bacon, quoted by one 
of our predecessors, that if instruction in grammar and 
arithmetic was made as pleasant as how to shoot with the 
bow, or handle the plough, boys would take to them as 
kindly, has perhaps already had its effect. Affection 
and a sense of decorum preserve order; weariness is 
prevented by diversity of studies, frequent changes of 
position, reasonable recreation ; music and physical exer- 
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cises relieve the strain, and the acquisition of knowledge 
is made attractive. Every task, its uses and connections 
being indicated, becomes intelligible, the puzzles of 
the dull are explained away by simple and apt illustra- 
tion, and the temper kept equal and calm, not fretted 
or fevered. 

Great difference exists in the capacities of children, as 
of adults. Some of them, from sluggish temperament or 
organic defect, develop slowly,—a disadvantage often 
reversed at riper years. The adaptation of more suita- 
ble methods, stronger incentives, considerate forbearance 
and aid till the obstacles in the way are surmounted, 
save many of the less quick and intelligent from humilia- 
ting comparisons. Such comparisons are not, of course, 
to be altogether avoided; nor is it to be wished that 
they should. Considerate thoughtfulness on the part 
of the teacher will render them not a discouragement, 
but a stimulus to effort. 

No problem, indeed, connected with the training of 
youth is more complicated than this right education 
of motive. As we observe in the world the objects for 
which our fellow beings are striving, and introspection 
reveals the secret impulses that are at work within our 
own breasts, we recognize divine handiwork in these 
manifold incentives, implanted manifestly by design and 
for a useful purpose. Vanity, ambition, love of praise, 
purstuc of gratification in other forms equally alluring, 
dread of shame or pain, if in excess ignoble, in mod- 
eration are efficient causes of much good. As _ they 
cannot be eradicated, are to attend us through life, 
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as without their aid life would be aimless and disap- 
pointing, it is the part of wisdom to accept human 
nature as it is, and turn even its weaknesses to account. 

Excellence is a middle point between extremes, a 
wise moderation, which should be especially exempli- 
fied in dealing with the young. It would be the height 
of impolicy to attempt to discard from education its 
most potential instrumentality, — that of competition. 
But it should be kept within reasonable bounds. Desire 
to excel, sensitiveness at inferiority, should be chastened 
into obligation of duty, unwillingness to disappoint 
expectation. Substantial results, general estimation, 
are graduated by merit won by exertion, both at school 
and afterwards; and early discipline will be the best 
of preparation for success or disappointment, in what- 
ever sphere competition is to be encountered. As 
children must realize their defects in order to overcome 
them, these should not be kept out of sight. ‘Some 
deserve commendation on one point, others on another ; 
and if superiority is never vainglorious or overbearing, 
or emulation ungenerous, rank in scholarship as well as 
in conduct is a help and a spur, with which, now that 
corporal punishment is going out of favor and use, we 
cannot afford to dispense. 

One practice in the schools, however, has been observed 
with regret. The distribution of pupils at their desks, 
according to proficiency is, on many accounts, objection- 
able. Its tendency is to foster pride in the clever, 
to discourage exertion in the diffident, and the 
mortification of being conspicuously placed as stupid, 
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is apt to make that stupidity incurable. Whatever les- 
sens self-respect, breaks down the spirit ; it renders need- 
lessly miserable, and often ends in parents’ remoying 
from school the child that most needs its benefits. Akin 
to this, is a practice, only too common with teachers, in 
selecting, when their rooms are visited by their commit- 
tees or strangers from abroad, a few of the brightest 
scholars for display. 

It is so desirable on public grounds, that rich and 
poor, Protestant and Catholic, should derive from one 
common source their common sense, and early form 
associations that will prevent jealousies of sect or class, 
that whatever tends to dissuade parents from sending 
their children to public schools, is to be deprecated and 
avoided. ‘The proportion of children at private schools 
appears to be on the increase. In the valuable statis- 
tical tables to be found annexed to the last report of the 
Superintendent in another part of this volume, it will be 
observed that out of thirty-six thousand children the 
past year of school age within the then limits of the 
city, eight thousand did not attend our public schools. 
After all allowances for disease and infirmity, and for 
children engaging early in lucrative occupations, the 
number occasions surprise. One cause is perhaps that 
the school hours interfere with the domestic arrange- 
ment. Parents like to have their children at the family 
board. As the hours established meet the convenience 
of the majority it would not be advisable to change 
them, and reference is made to the subject simply to 


explain one reason among many why the number of 
Q* 
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pupils in the schools is disproportionate to the whole 
number of children. These tables of Mr. Philbrick, to 
which we would draw the attention of the committee, 
are very complete. They exhibit in amounts and num- 
bers the ratio of the pupils to population, and of expen- 
ditures for education to the valuation and tax of the city, 
as also much other information with regard to the schools 
important to be known. 

These figures are significant, — need but little com- 
ment. Indeed, they require no aid from language to 
indicate the steady and healthy progress of the city in 
population, wealth and enlightenment. From a noble use 
of its abundant temporal blessings in its school appro- 
priations, might be reasonably inferred its liberality in 
every other good work. That the schools should thrive 
under such auspicious conditions, is logical; and the 
conclusion has not disappointed the premise. Without 
underestimating the happy influence and judicious con- 
trol exercised by this Board, constituted as it is of lead- 
ing minds in all professions and pursuits, stimulated by 
co-operation and emulous zeal, for objects of which they 
are favorably placed to know the importance, we should 
do injustice to the able superintendent, if we omitted to 
express our sense of his services in carrying them out. 
Since 1855, he has been the directing spirit of the 
department. With an enthusiasm no obstacle, opposi- 
tion, or discouragement could chill, an experience ac- 
quired by many years devoted to teaching as master in 
our own schools, and by his acquaintance with what is 
effected in other places, with grasp to embrace our 
whole system, yet permit no detail, however minute, to 
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escape his vigilance, his judgment matured in the daily 
solution of difficult questions, claiming prompt and effi- 
cient action, he has pursued the even tenor of his way, 
and preserved, as he has merited throughout, the implicit 
confidence of the Board. 

Representing Boston often in the van, and ever pro- 
gressive in adopting what is meritorious, he has availed 
_ himself of his position to promote discussion of mooted 
points; and quick to discern and recommend what 
promises to be useful, the origin of several of our 
recent changes may be traced to him. The current year 
has been unusually prolific in the variety and importance 
of these innovations. If 1635 is a marked era as a 
starting point of popular education among us in the 
foundation of a classical school for the raising up of 
pastors for the churches; 1682, for the formation of 
reading and writing schools for all classes ; 1789, for the 
extension of their benefits to females; 1818, for the 
establishment of primaries; 1852, for that of the Nor- 
mal; 1854, for our present organization, — 1867 wil be 
distinguished for the abandonment of the city medals 
and substitution of diplomas, for creating the several 
masters virtually superintendents of their districts, and 
for transferring to the school board the control of a 
large portion of its expenditures by the organization of 
its auditing department. 

At the close of the last year, the masters, who had 
previously devoted their attention almost exclusively to 
the upper classes of the grammar schools, with a very 
general supervision of the rest, were required to assume 
the superintendence of all the classes, grammar and 
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primary, throughout their districts, under the direction 
of their respective committees. The masters, gentle- 
men of high culture, and selected with reference to 
their ability, not merely to instruct but to govern, had, in 
teaching a single class, no field of duty commensurate 
with their qualifications; nor did the public receive an 
equivalent proportionate to the liberal salaries that were 
paid them. Moreover, the instruction and supervision 
were so divided between the masters, teachers, and com- 
mittees, that the want> was often felt of some more 
methodical arrangement that would bring the whole 
system of schools in each district under one responsible 
head. It was not proposed to relieve the masters of all 
participation in the instruction of the classes, —1t was 
understood that the graduating class should enjoy as 
heretofore the advantage of his special care, — but merely 
of so much of it as to admit of his having a thorough 
knowledge and supervision of the whole. 

e ‘To harmonize these various responsibilities, to secure 
for the schools the largest benefit from the services of 
the master, yet leave him sufficient time for his other 
functions without exacting unreasonable labor, was judi- 
ciously confided by the Board to its several committees. 
In the experimental stages, it was necessary to proceed 
with much deliberation to avoid mistakes that might 
disturb the general order, and this was the more imper- 
ative, that there existed in the several districts various 
circumstances for which allowance was to be made. A 
plan for the government of a girls’ school might not 
answer as well for one of boys. ‘The fixed ideas of dif- 
ferent sections of the city were to be respected. The 
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masters attached to some of the schools, gave occa- 
sion to modifications, inasmuch as admirable as teachers 
they might prefer the arrangement as it has been, and 
have little taste or fitness for the new duties imposed. 
From these considerations and others that will suggest 
themselves, and need not be enumerated, the course 
pursued has varied in each district, and it is to be 
hoped that discretion will be left for a time with each 
committee to adapt its system to existing wants, that it 
may be made as effective as anticipated by those who 
projected it. When sufficiently tested, it can be made 
uniform throughout the city, and the same rules and 
regulations prescribed for all. 

Without assuming any unbecoming latitude of remark 
upon what the Board as a whole has delegated to its 
several parts, occasion should not be neglected to report 
what has come to our knowledge. It is understood 
that the masters, without exception, retain the special 
charge of their first classes; some of them throughout 
the school sessions, others during the morning. In 
some of the districts, their superintendence is confined 
to receiving reports from their subordinates, visiting the 
rooms at intervals, or whenever imperative reasons 
compel attendance to restore order when disturbed, to 
administer reproof or punishment. Others are endeay- 
oring, with the aid of their committees, to frame regula- 
tions for instruction and discipline not repugnant to the 
rules of the Board, so that they may be constantly and 
thoroughly informed of whatever is taking place in the 
different rooms, be familiar with the mode in which the 
teachérs perform their duty, become acquainted with the 
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character and capacity of each pupil by personal exam- 
ination in his studies. The last is of course beyond 
their power now, but it seems reasonable to believe 
some plan may be devised to render what seems impos- 
sible not only practicable but easy. 

In private schools, where there are few pupils, and 
these continuing for many years under the same intelligent 
preceptor feeling his responsibility to parents who have 
confided their children to his keeping, the mental and 
moral qualities of each are understood, and are so trained 
as to produce the best results. The teacher, if he has the 
thorough knowledge of human nature and insight into 
character his vocation demands, has a definite idea of 
what can be accomplished; and by inciting the dull, 
restraining the over-eager, and inducing methodical 
habits of study and application, he insures to all the 
highest excellence of which their natural endowments 
are susceptible. In this they are greatly aided by 
home influences, an advantage not equally shared by 
all the pupils of the public schools. Parental care, 
church and Sabbath teachings do much, but many 
children are beyond their reach, and the State imposes 
an obligation upon the guardians of public instruc- 
tion that these, where wanting, shall be supplied. 

Pupils whose domiciles are not removed from their 
districts during their school term from five to fifteen 
years of age, if attending the primaries of their gram- 
mar districts, will be for ten years under the superin- 
tendence of the same master. They will be three or 
four years passing through the six classes of the prima- 
ries, five or six in their promotions through the four 
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grammar classes. A master with eight hundred chil- 
dren in the grammar and an equal number in the 
primary schools attached to his district can never 
acquire much information, if any at all, with respect 
to individuals. In the rapid transfer from class to class, 
a teacher must be happily gifted who can learn much 
more of her fifty pupils, than their names and more 
marked peculiarities, before they leave her and others 
take their place. To put them mechanically through 
their several tasks is all that has been expected or 
attempted. If by adopting a different method, all the 
advantages of private tuition can be ingrafted upon our 
system, it is at least worthy of consideration. 

Could the record of each child be preserved and 
transmitted from teacher to teacher, all peculiarities, 
mental and moral, defects, deficiencies, habits and 
temper noted at stated periods, and reported or exhibited 
to the master, not only would each teacher better 
understand her class, but the master with his other 
Opportunities of personal observation in the examina- 
tions, or when administering advice or discipline, 
could obtain in time an idea, more or less accurate 
of a large number, if not of all of his pupils. This 
knowledge would enable him to consult understaud- 
ingly with the parents, and to exert an influence of 
the happiest kind in correcting faults, which, if 
neglected, might prove serious obstacles to the hap- 
pimess and usefulness of the child for life. The sug- 
gestion we would make is a considerable innovation; 
it is advanced with extreme diffidence ; the experiment 
might be partially tried, and not adopted unless proved 
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a success; but a descriptive paper transferred with the 
child from class to class, throughout his school years, 
would materially facilitate such an acquaintance with 
the character and its modifications as is possessed in 
private schools, and without which, the best methods 
of education are but groping in the dark. 

Half a letter sheet with printed headings, tabular state- 
ments, the use of letters, numerals and signs familiar 
only to the teachers, indicating peculiarities and their 
modifications from time to time, and noting progress and 
improvement as well as defects, would soon afford such 
an idea of each pupil that the treatment best suited to | 
correct his faults could be steadily pursued. Our 
teachers, educated for the most part in our own normal 
schools, would soon adopt the same standards. If con- 
tended that whatever can be remembered to the preju- 
dice of a child should not be perpetuated but effaced as 
speedily as possible, these marks would only be intelli- 
gible to the teachers, and when the school course is com- 
pleted they would be destroyed. Excellence at school 
is not a safe criterion for after life. Experience proves 
that the ablest men are often indolent and dull in their 
childhood; that the most estimable, as they advance, 
have been frequently the least amiable. All who have 
directed much attention to the study of character, know 
_ that traits in excess glide into their opposites in age, 
profusion often turning to avarice, and a sulky, fretful or 
violent temper, burnt out by indulgence or regulated 
by principle, being brought into complete subjection. 
No pains should be spared to protect maturity from 
the shadow or taint of youthful indiscretions, but the 
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glow and warmth of revelation covers with the mantle 
of charity a multitude of faults, and after all the para- 
mount object is to prevent or correct them. 

Occasional modifications in the course of study and 
text-books are unavoidable. But as they subject families 
of moderate means with many children to inconvenience, 
they should not be too frequent. Few changes have 
occurred the past year involving much expense, and the 
number of books has diminished rather than increased. 
In another part of this volume will be found an elabo- 
rate revision of the whole grammar course, long needed, 
prepared by the Superintendent. Slight alterations, 
believed to be improvements, have been recently 
adopted. Some of the more abstruse branches of 
higher mathematics have been abandoned, and the study 
of Worcester’s History confined to what relates to 
America and Great Britain. The text-books on natural 
philosophy, physiology, and physical geography have 
been dropped, and so much of these subjects as should 
be generally familiar is to be taught in lectures. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to the Readers, 
which, from the sixth primary when the child learns 
his letters, to the completion of the course, are not only 
a copious source of information on a variety of topics, 
but containing the masterpieces of the language, hap- 
pily selected, more than any other influence, mould 
the principles, opinions, sentiments, and tastes. No 
impression which the Board thinks best to. fix firmly 
upon the character, but may be made to work its 
way almost unconsciously through this channel. Fault 


is often found that those who are educated in our 
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public schools, are not sufficiently prepossessing and 
courteous in their manners, that they have little 
veneration for age or whatever else is respectable, 
that they are rude, selfish, and inconsiderate of others. 
If this be so, it proceeds from deeper causes than 
can be reached by homilies on propriety and polite- 
ness. However important these may be as branches 
of education, and it is believed that no occasion is 
neglected to polish and refine by quiet influences 
and examples, by timely caution and reproof, deport- 
ment is but the outward expression of disposition and 
character ; and if these from nature or want of early 
training are defective, they first must be corrected. 
There are certain rules and usages familiar to those 
who mix much in social life, but it is generally 
admitted that manners, however much they may con- 
form to conventional standards and good taste, repel 
rather than attract, unless they are the inspiration of 
a heart trusting and modest, truthful and generous, 
eager to contribute to the happiness of others. But 
much even of this may be instilled through the Readers. 
New editions of two of the series have been substi- 
tuted during the year. Perhaps the rest may be in 
time remodelled. ‘They now contain many precious 
lessons and examples of the kind suggested, but other 
well-known passages might be added, inculcating indi- 
rectly by illustration rather than by precept, what is 
engaging and graceful, polite and courteous. 

The same opportunity might well be improved to 
inculcate the virtues of sobriety and moderation in 
all things, of justice and integrity, moral courage fear- 
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less of consequences in telling the truth, loyalty to 
every obligation. What the French call the “ petite 
morale,” or the rules that should govern social inter- 
course, is much neglected in our American schools, 
but forms an essential part of all good education in 
Europe. The principles of conversation, which is not 
so much a gift as a fine art as it has been happily 
termed, are little understood, and though conversation 
to be entertaining and effective must be spontaneous 
and unshackled, it still has its laws, which as a second 
nature controlling the interchange of thought add much 
to its enjoyment. ‘These rules extended would form 
more exact habits of mind, and be invaluable to all who 
have points to carry by argument either in public debate 
or in ordinary occupations. ‘To write a good letter is 
an important acquirement for all classes and conditions, 
and no graduate of the Normal school but could give 
to the upper classes of the grammar schools hints that 
would prove of infinite use for business purposes or 
friendly intercourse. The simple rules of style and 
composition which are gradually impressed upon the 
mind by reading, if presented at a later stage as a 
whole in a text-book, would be much more apt to be 
remembered. Without burthening the mind beyond 
its power of comprehension, a general view of litera- 
ture would be of service, with directions for their future 
reading; and some knowledge of government in the 
various forms in which it exists or has existed, is of 
primary importance to young men who should learn to 
appreciate by contrast the value of our own free insti- 
tutions. The habit of committing to memory is more 
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cultivated abroad than with us; it not only strengthens 
the faculty, but supplies the mind with correct models 
of thought and composition, and is an unfailing source 
of comfort and relief in solitude, sickness or distress. A 
few lines of good poetry, a proverb or fable, some preg- 
nant passage from orator or moralist, daily added to a 
treasure-house that can never be filled, would in time 
make an aggregate of priceless worth. 

Knowledge of more service than grammar or arith- 
metic is that practical philosophy which conduces to 
happiness. If not, in its usual acceptation, our being’s 
only end and aim, it is still an object of rational pursuit, 
and it is well to learn early how far it is within our 
control. It was, of course, never designed to be unin- 
terrupted, and character, to be strong or noble, must 
be tempered by tribulation. But sensitive childhood 
has trials enough for this purpose, and more should 
rather be avoided than sought. The scale of human 
felicity at best is not fixed very high, and within its 
limits are various gradations, from differences of tem- 
perament, organization, and other heirlooms com- 
mingled in the blood. ‘There are still certain simple 
rules and principles, applicable to all, which greatly - 
increase its aggregate, and should never be lost sight 
of in dealing with the young. Habitual cheerfulness, 
amiability, graceful submission, disarming of their 
annoyance events that are disagreeable, may be culti- 
vated, and go far in themselves to constitute happiness. 
These depend, too, in a large measure, upon the bodily 
ease and comfort proceeding from moderation in diet, 
neatness in person and dress, prudence as regards 
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exposure, regularity In exercise and sleep. Children 
should be persuaded to seek their gratifications, not in 
the indulgence of their animal nature, but in the mind; 
in sensibility to what is admirable in character, design, _ 
or adaptation; in the respect and affection of their 
companions and older associates, not to be won by 
direction, but desert. They should be taught to rely 
upon their own resources, improve the moments as they 
pass, take pleasure in whatever occupies their atten- 
tion, delight in their studies and pursuits. If easily 
ruffled by disappointment or injustice, abashed and 
disconcerted by overweaning consciousness of self or 
want of generous confidence in others, not only will 
their progress be impeded, but much precious happi- 
ness be lost. ‘Their exuberance of spirits may require 
repression, and the genius of the school-room impose 
restraints; but there is no reason why they should not 
be contented, and acquire and daily put to use these 
and similar truths, that will make them so through life. 
They come, in process of time, to sensible persons by 
experience; but it would save the young from much 
needless grief, if they were early impressed upon their 
minds in their Readers. 

A recent foreign writer on our institutions, com- 
ments with much asperity on the reading in the Boston 
schools, which he stigmatizes as stilted and declama- 
tory. Censure prompted by ill-nature or a disposition 
to cavil, is only to be heeded so far as it may profit ; 
but criticism, well-intended, should be always welcome. 
Poetry and oratory demand a different emphasis from 


simple narration, to read which well, by the sick-bed or 
3* 
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domestic fireside, isa more useful accomplishment. But 
the principles of good reading are best learned from 
such selections as appeal to the nobler sentiments and 
stir the sensibilities. Their grammatical and rhetorical 
construction make a deeper impression; they produce a 
more distinct articulation, the voice gains in flexibility 
and fluency, and its modulations become more harmo- 
nious and pleasing. The habit of reading with anima- 
tion and expression, thus acquired, becomes instinctive ; 
and in less impassioned passages, the tones subdued and 
tempered by good taste, and the apprehension quickened 
by use, meaning is conveyed without the attention being 
diverted by the manner from the sense, or disappoint- 
ment being caused by inadequate conception. 

In making up at examinations averages of compara- 
tive excellence in the various branches, five per cent is 
allowed as the maximum for the best reading, while the 
scale in others extends to twenty. As relative rank is 
determined by the general aggregate, less importance 
would seem to be attached to this than it deserves. 
Good reading depends upon voice and organization, 
upon the emotional nature and moral sensibility, but 
congenital and acquired defects are to be conquered or 
modified by attention and effort. The result, whether 
measured by the pains taken or the intrinsic value 
of the attainment, should determine the degree of 
commendation. Proficiency in many other departments 
is materially affected by differences of endowment, but 
it has never been considered unjust or unreasonable 
to apply the scale of merit to them without taking 
into account the natural aptitudes. To read well is not 
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only a valuable accomplishment to possess, and as such 
to be encouraged, but it is an almost unerring test of 
cultivation and disposition. In examinations for substi- 
tutes or teachers, great weight is justly attached to it as 
indicative of character, as well as of competency to 
govern and instruct. Indeed, there are few exercises in 
the whole school course which contribute more largely 
to the harmonious development of the mental and 
moral nature, and their appropriate expression. When 
we consider besides the magical effects already pro- 
duced by our system of vocal instruction, how rapidly 
are disappearing foreign peculiarities of accent, nasal 
twang, sibilants and rising inflections, that nowhere 
probably on the globe is the vernacular spoken by all 
classes and conditions with greater propriety and purity, 
and that this is a manifest mark of high civilization, we 
shall not be disposed to attach to the methods that have 
brought about such results any secondary importance. 
It is frequent subject of animadversion amongst our 
citizens, to a certain extent querulous and unreasonable, 
but in some respects well grounded, that our course and 
processes of instruction are better suited for children 
who are to maintain themselves by professional pursuits, 
or in trade, than in mechanical employments. It is 
urged that in entering upon busy life they have acquired 
much that is of little value, and have no fiiclination or 
taste for the useful arts which would ensure them ear- 
lier competence and eventual independence; that the 
time now wasted in elegant accomplishments, only fit 
for the rich, whose lot in life, if not more honorable or 
happy, is differently cast, should be devoted to what 
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will prepare the greater number for the strenuous exer- 
tions by which they are to earn their livelihood; that, 
alike for all conditions, abstract rules and principles are 
too abstruse to be comprehended, encumbering the 
memory without being assimilated, and failing of their 
intended design in the development of the mental facul- 
ties; and that a study of nature, of what falls within 
the scope of daily observation, if properly methodized 
and illustrated, would have’ a better effect in inducing 
habits of attention, quicken by exercise more effectively 
the reasoning powers, at the same time imparting in- 
formation more valuable, and more easily retained, 
which would add to the enjoyment of life. 

Carlyle, whose common sense is as remarkable as the 
uncommon way in which he generally expresses it, says: 
“That for many years it has been one of my constant 
regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge 
of natural history, so far at least, as to have taught me 
the grasses that grow by the wayside, and the Little 
winged and wingless neighbors that are continually 
meeting me with a salutation I cannot answer as things 
are. Why didn’t somebody teach me the constellations, 
too, and make me at home in the starry heavens which 
are always overhead, and which I don’t half know to this 
day? I love to prophesy that there will come a time, 
when not m Edinburgh only, but in all Scottish and 
European lands and colleges, the schoolmaster will be 
strictly required to possess these two capabilities (nei- 
ther Greek nor Latin more strict), and that no ingenious 
little denizen of this universe be thenceforward debarred 
from his right of liberty in these two departments, and 
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doomed to look at them as across grated fences all his 
inte.” 

This complaint coincides with the opinions of the 
most intelligent writers on education at home and 
abroad, who agree that while grammar and arithmetic 
are all important in moderation, they generally occupy 
too large a portion of the precious period of childhood, 
especially in its early stages, to the exclusion of other 
branches better adapted to their degree of development. 
They recommend the substitution of natural sciences, 
and the study of objects of observation, in the place of 
all but the more simple rules and principles of grammar 
and mathematics, the higher branches of which can be 
learned to better advantage when the mind is more 
matured. They contend that the existing plan was 
adopted before the great modern discoveries in science 
had been sufficiently perfected for school purposes, and 
though once the best mode that was attainable for train- 
ing the faculties, is not so now. <A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago in Prussia, then more advanced than any other 
country in its ideas on education, our present system 
prevailed, and it is said that the innovations above sug- 
gested having been more recently put to the test of 
experiment, have been abandoned. It is certainly wiser 
to profit by the failures of others than our own; but 
circumstances so greatly affect results, that we should 
‘not be too ready to accept as final either side of the con- 
troversy. 

The reforms recommended are advocated by a formi- 
dable array of authority, supported by arguments of 
extraordinary pungency. Correct conclusions with re- 
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gard to them are of such vital consequences to the best 
interests of society, that it is incumbent on this Board to - 
consider them with care. It cannot be denied that 
the preponderance of argument is greatly in favor of 
change, but not too radical. Our system has grown up 
slowly and steadily to its present dimensions. Its 
methods have been devised by able minds, and adopted 
after mature deliberation; and innovations, however 
seemingly meritorious, should not be attempted before 
they have won their way to the approbation of both 
Board and teachers. It may be asserted with con- 
fidence that the subject is receiving the attention it 
richly deserves, from the superintendent and the mas- 
ters. The animated discussion it has elicited through- 
out the country cannot fail to keep alive a spirit of 
inquiry. And the pride they naturally take in the excel- 
lence of the system they help to administer, their sense 
of obligation to the community that confides to them 
such responsible trusts, must impel them to make known 
without reserve, or prejudice in favor of what has long 
been established, the results of their observation and 
experience. 

If, as seems reasonable to anticipate, they come to the 
conclusion, that the objections to established methods 
have weight, and ought to prevail, the modifications 
proposed should be introduced without essentially dis- 
turbing the existing arrangements. The simple rudi- 
ments of grammar and arithmetic, geography and _ his- 
tory still remaining as the principal branches, the text 
books unchanged or as new editions are demanded only 
slightly altered, the object in view might be accom- 
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plished by such instruction under the direction of the 
masters and committees, not only as now proposed for 
the study of natural philosophy and physiology by the 
fourteenth section of the eleventh chapter of the Regu- 
lations for the first grammar class, but throughout the 
primary and grammar classes according to their degrees 
of intelligence. Of the whole number of pupils passing 
through the schools, few reach the first grammar classes, 
and for the largest portion of those that do, it might be 
asserted without fear of contradiction, that nine-tenths 
of the children derive no advantage whatsoever from the 
instruction given in these branches, and yet in the occu- 
pations they are to pursue, it would be of inestimable 
benefit, of vastly greater, indeed, to them, from the 
practical nature of their employments, than to those 
who take their diplomas. 

The solar and stellar system, its distances and rota- 
tions ; the earth, its form and structure, the weather and 
tides, air and water, steam and ice; gravitation, elec- 
tricity, magnetism; the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
the laws of physics, in the lever, inclined plane and pul- 
ley; of the use of language in composition, conversation 
and debate; of morals, taste, government, political 
and social economy; of the mental operations, simple 
syllogisms, moral and mathematical demonstration, in- 
duction and synthesis, stripped of technical terms, and 
presented in simple language, would be, if not as com- 
prehensible at twelve as at twenty, as much so as many 
of the rules of grammar and arithmetic now taught. 
These branches are now embraced in the high school 
course, and there carried far beyond what would be 
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reasonable for younger minds; but intelligent teachers 
from the normals could easily select from their own 
fulness of knowledge much that would be fitted for their 
respective classes ; or what would be more judicious, the 
Board or its committees might distribute these subjects 
for each instructor over the school period, so that every 
pupil should have the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with them. 

From books and play, observation and experience, 
much information on all these subjects is derived; but 
it is too apt to be vague and fragmentary, blended with 
error, tending to mislead. It is especially desirable that 
when the curiosity is aroused and the intelligence keen 
to apprehend, correct and methodical notions should be 
conveyed. ‘The ideas and principles received and stored 
in the memory will be continually brought into con- 
sciousness by surrounding objects, and their practical 
meaning forcibly exhibited in the new forms and combi- 
nations in which they are presented. Once rooted in the 
mind they will, as is the rule with all our acquisitions of 
knowledge, grow and fructify with the physical develop- 
ment. If at maturity opportunities offer for further 
improvement by attendance upon lectures or reading, 
what is known will prove a stimulus to fresh attain- 
ments. Should occupations engross and leave no leisure 
for study, their stock of ideas will still furnish an inex- 
haustible fund for enjoyment, thought, and conversa- 
tion. Material ever at hand will be supplied for the 
exercise and invigoration of the reasoning powers. Ven- 
eration will be inspired for the Creator, from whose 
wisdom and love have proceeded so many marvels; and 
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whatever the objects or employments of life, it will add 
greatly to competency and chances of success. 

It is a prevailing fallacy that because a little learning 
is often dangerous, itis better to have none at all. This 
may be true of erroneous impressions seizing fast hold 
of the mind, fostering presumption, plunging their vic- 
tim, like the foolhardy skater on ice too thin to bear him, 
into inextricable depths. But it has no application to 
that kind of acquaintance with common things, which 
well informed persons possess and find exceedingly use- 
ful. ‘This common sense is philosophy or science put to 
practical purpose, and so long as what is known at all is 
known with accuracy anu precision, if we cannot have 
more we better have little. hat is now understood by 
every child was not many years ago a secret from the 
wisest ; and the modern luminaries of science wait but 
in the outer courts of its temple, pick pebbles from its 
shore. If a fortunate few, who are permitted the hivh- 
est culture of the period, may follow in their footsteps, 
solving new mysteries and searching out reasons and 
remoter causes, the rest must be content to acquire 
at school a knowledge of the facts and principles 
they establish, or find the want of such knowledge a per- 
petual stumbling-block in their path, a fruitful source 
of perplexity and often of delusion. 

Syntax and alligation are no safeguard against super- 
stition ; and rarely has there existed a community more 
credulous than our own. Quacks and charlatans, spirit- 
ualists aud soothsayers, enthusiasts and unbelievers, the 
most superstitious of them all, hold undisputed sway 


among the less enlightened, too often where there 
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should be more sense, and this can be traced to an ade- 
quate cause, in the neglect of natural science, in common 
school education. Philosophic scepticism seeks its ele- 
ment in the actual world, recognizes and respects its 
limitations, and conditions. Its deferential spirit, while 
eager for truth that is attainable and of practical value, 
has no unhealthy appetite for illegitimate hypothesis, 
for paradox specious but unsound. It knows too much 
to be betrayed into the irrational or absurd, — into table 
tipping, vicarious morality, or political empiricism. 

It would be a fatal and obvious error to substitute 
natural science or general information in the place and _ 
to the exclusion of the elementary rudiments. To 
accustom the mind early to rule and method should be 
kept ever steadfastly in view, as the primordial prin- 
ciple of all good education; and no studies serve better 
for this purpose than grammar and arithmetic. Habits 
of exactitude, precise ideas, are the best groundwork 
for farther attamment. Good penmanship, quickness 
at figures, to read and spell accurately, to express the 
thoughts with fluency and propriety, are not only of intrin- 
sic but paramount importance, and cannot be acquired 
without mental discipline, the best preparation for the 
acquisition of knowledge. But they are not merely an 
end, but the means, and time should be found for farther 
advancement during the ten years passed in our pub- 
lic schools in both. By happily combining them the 
twofold object of education, the training of the faculties 
and acquisition of knowledge, will be reciprocally pro- 
moted, and, while no accomplishment useful for the 
purposes of busy life will have been neglected, the 
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amount of valuable information carried from the schools. 
will be greatly augmented. 

Our sister city, New Bedford, in her graded course 
of instruction for her public schools, is at this very time 
adopting what we substantially recommend for our own. 
No abrupt or radical change would, perhaps, be advisa- 
ble here; but, if the text-book committee approved, 
its gradual introduction into the primary classes would 
be of advantage. If found to work well it might be 
extended higher up. We should be glad to see the 
manual itself in every school-room, and the teachers 
directed or authorized to use it freely, as auxiliary to 
’ what is now prescribed. Its rule that even primarians 
shall exercise their minds in simple forms of composi- 
tion, such as letters, stories, descriptions, corrections of 
ill-constructed sentences, seems especially judicious. In 
some of our schools, even in the upper grammar classes 
where duly prescribed, the practice is much neglected. 
The strong point in the New Bedford.course is the 
amount of natural science and useful knowledge it em- 
braces, and its rational methods of treating. history and 
geography. It was, evidently, prepared with care, and, 
if susceptible of improvement, might well serve as the 
groundwork of a new system for ourselves. 

Although a favorite idea with many that instruction 
should be given for the most part orally, and without 
reference to text-books, the objections to this are almost 
too palpable for comment. It would be for the mariner 
on the boundless ocean to throw overboard his compass 
and chart. Both for pupil and teacher it is indispensa- 
ble to travel along accustomed paths, marked, defined, 
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and not to be mistaken. ‘Teachers should be able to 
dispense with the book, but this cannot be expected of 
pupils. Accomplished preceptors will depend princi- 
pally upon their general stores of information to illus- 
trate their lessons, but these must follow in the order 
prescribed. If the course be extended, as suggested, 
the need will be felt for another class book, which, in 
short chapters, shall present the subjects heretofore 
mentioned, and others of hke character, giving only, of 
course, a very general synopsis of each topic, to be 
used by the teachers in their occasional illustrations, 
and also for exercises in reading and analysis. Teachers 

should be more in the habit, when selecting passages 7 
for either purpose, to explain their meaning; they 
would not only be more correctly read, but longer 
remembered ; and this would be the most important 
part of the lessons in such a class book as that pro- 
posed. 

It cannot be doubted, that if the Board should deter- 
mine to adopt such a class book, and none could be 
found in use in other places to meet its views, such a 
work could be easily prepared under the direction of 
the text-book committee, composed of contributions, 
upon their several specialties, from the leading minds 
amongst us. Such an opportunity to be useful to the 
public could not but be generously and promptly 
responded to, and all the knowledge relating to their 
respective branches which would be intelligible and 
of service to the class intended to be benefited, could 
be easily condensed within the limits proposed. 

After the full discussion that took place in the Board 
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on the subject of Guyot’s series of Physical Geography, 
and the conclusion that its various errors and defects, 
as well as its cost, rendered its adoption unadvisable, 
we venture to allude to it only to commend the excel- 
lence of its general idea and principles, which seemed 
to be admitted. If not as yet sufficiently perfected to 
supersede what are now in use in the schools, these 
books are valuable for reference, and copies should be 
placed in every school building, for the teachers to 
consult. The high position held by Prof. Guyot in 
this scientific department encourages the hope that his 
method will finally prevail, and that the series to which 
his name has been attached, or some other embracing 
his plan of simplifying the natural laws and phe- 
nomenasto the comprehension of children, may come 
again under consideration. 

In some schools, the practice of review is a marked 
feature in instruction; in others, is believed to be 
wholly neglected. 'To retain what has been learnt, this 
is almost indispensable. The last lesson each week 
might well be devoted to such review of those previ- 
ously learnt. For the same purpose, as often, lectures 
should be given to the two upper grammar classes, upon 
subjects selected by the several district committees, or by 
the masters and competent teachers. Thus, each pupil 
completing the grammar school course would have an 
opportunity of hearing more than once, at intervals of 
twelve months, all the prominent rules and principles, 
the most striking facts and phenomena connected with 
the subjects discussed. It would not be reasonable to 


expect or require that these lectures should be very 
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learned or profound. They would not answer their 
purpose so well, if they were; but they could, without 
much effort, be made instructive and interesting, and 
would have the advantage of presenting, with some 
measure of completeness, what has been learnt in de- 
tail, of recalling much that had been forgotten or imper- 
fectly remembered, of systematizing knowledge, the most 
effective mode of rendering it available for use. 

In advocating a more liberal infusion of physical and 
natural science into our common school course, we 
would not be misunderstood. We have little sympathy 
with the iconoclastic spirit of the age, that denounces 
all classical learning. For students preparing for col- 
lege or professional life it is indispensable, not because 
it is customary or prescribed, but likewise for its in- 
trinsic merits. Wherever health, capacity and con- 
dition admit of high culture, scholastic studies are 
agencies potential for giving command of language, 
refining the faculties and invigorating the mental powers. 
Instances are frequent and familiar within our own 
experience where modern languages and their literature, 
history and philosophy have not been found incom- 
patible, even at an early age, with a competent know- 
ledge of the master pieces of antiquity. In one, Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, and, if rightly 
remembered, also German, were pursued by a boy of 
thirteen, at the same time with the usual English 
branches. Our Latin School has produced many emi- 
nent celebrities, whose distinction in political and pro- 
fessional life was no doubt the consequence of their 
native genius, but whose classical training brought 
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this into play, and added lustre to their intellectual 
achievements. 

The exclusive devotion to these branches in the 
universities of England and its principal seminaries is 
to be condemned. But the struggle there to emanci- 
pate themselves from a superannuated thraldom is no 
example for us. Too often public opinion here has 
been misled by crusades against abuses, which exist, if 
at all, in a very modified degree in American expe- 
rience. Reform ever oversteps the bounds of a wise 
moderation, that it may kindle an enthusiasm able to 
cope with deep-seated evils. The danger here to be 
guarded against proceeds from the opposite extreme. 
Education is more generally diffused, but sound and 
extensive scholarship or its fruits are not by any means 
proportionate either in variety or excellence. This, of 
course, 1s partially attributable to other causes, stronger 
incentives and higher standards, ampler facilities in 
books and cabinets, social emulation, and the numbers 
of educated men abroad who have no opportunities 
for winning distinction or their bread but by severe 
mental effort. 

But it is not to be denied that precious time is need- 
lessly wasted by commencing upon such studies prema- 
turely. Postponed to a later stage, when the intellect 
has been expanded and strengthened by its natural 
development, and by acquaintance with the physical 
world, the progress would be more rapid, both method 
and aim better understood. Nothing is more painful to 
contemplate than youthful minds that shonld be full of 
happiness and intelligence wearily plodding over les- 
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sons, from which they revolt, and which are of no prac- 
tical service. It is moreover believed that attention is 
paid to mere structure that should be given to substance 
and sense. If the former is the essential object, the 
pursuit cannot too soon be abandoned. Grammatical 
precision, although desirable, by no means fills the pro- 
portions of genuine and generous scholarship. How- 
ever exquisite the rhythm or majestic the flow, apt in 
their expression, or delicate shades of meaning, it is not 
for these the classics should be studied. Our modern 
languages have been derived, in a great degree, from 
Greek and Latin. Our authorities in almost every 
branch of learning are inaccessible, scientific nomen- 
clature in the most familiar sciences but partially 
intelligible to such as have not studied them. No 
better mode can be devised for enlarging the vocabu- 
lary, fixing in the mind correct definition, suggesting 
ideas or exercising the judgment, than translating from 
them or from some of the modern languages into English. 

But these are their secondary claims as branches of 
liberal education. Greece and Rome attained the first 
great intellectual development of the race. “For twenty 
centuries, its golden threads have been interweaving 
with whatever has been since pre-eminent, and our 
modern civilization: derives from them its form and 
pressure. The mind that with steady poise, soaring 
above narrow views and popular delusions, embraces 
within its scope both eras, and can trace and scan the 
tangled paths between of human error or advance, has 
reached a culture than which thoroughness in no other 
field of effort can better reward the labor of attainment. 
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Numerous and amply endowed as are our collegiate 
foundations, their graduates form an inconsiderable part 
of the whole community. Yet these cannot be spared. 
No man liveth to himself, nor are the services rendered 
to society by the highly educated to be estimated by 
ordinary standards. Grateful as we should be for our 
material prosperity, and whatever conduces to the easy 
and comfortable condition of all classes, human life is 
more a matter of mind than of body, —jideas quite as 
precious as bread. Where everybody reads, and the 
fatal facility of print is universal, thoroughness of schol- 
arship in the few is the concern of all. As events and 
incidents occur to occupy or agitate public opinion, 
whatever the past possesses worth knowing floods in 
for their illustration from lip and’ pen, and the many, 
without leisure for study and research, reap the fruits 
of the intellectual toil of the learned. 

For the pulpit and the bar, politics or literature, in 
every career, Where one ventures to think for other 
men, an intimate knowledge of the philosophical and 
historical, poetic and dramatic productions of twenty 
centuries ago, is the best preparation, invaluable for 
model or iuspiration. Whoever recalls the infinite 
delight experienced from poring, under summer trees 
or by the winter's hearth, over Virgil and Horace, 
Homer or Xenophon, or those matchless tragedies that 
filled the theatres of Athens, even while the enemy 
were battering at its gates, will never discourage any 
one else from sources of such keen enjoyment. But 
unless the teacher brings to bear upon his lessons all 
collateral topics that can contribute to their elucida- 
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tion, unless a sincere lover himself of classical learning, 
he gives more prominence to its esthetic and philo- 
sophic relations than to mere dialectics, and has the 
power to inspire his pupils with his own enthusiasm, 
much of his instruction will be to throw water into 
the sand, — prove labor in vain. 

Not more than one tenth of the pupils in the public 
schools study Latin and Greek, and of these no large 
proportion enter college. The Latin School has long 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for the completeness of 
its preparation for the collegiate course; and this com- 
pleteness is not purchased at the cost of any liberal 
culture that should attend superior scholarship. A 
library for reference, models of ancient edifices, en- 
gravings and maps, are ever at hand in the school 
apartments, and all kindred subjects improved to shed 
light on the lessons, elicit whatever they possess, for 
instruction or entertainment. Classical learning, if con- 
stituting a prominent feature, is not pursued to the 
exclusion of other branches equally or more important. 
Compositions and declamations prove that due attention 
is paid to expression and utterance, though it is matter 
of regret that musical training should be neglected. 

For the students of the High Schools such accom- 
plishments as will add either to their enjoyment or use- 
fulness, to the harmonious development of body and 
mind, when not involving much expense, should be 
encouraged. Boys need little persuasion to acquire the 
arts of skating and swimming, and for these and the 
usual athletic sports facilities are publicly provided. 
Dancing, fencing, and riding, perfecting the physical 
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frame, as well as some of the moral qualities, do not fall 
within the scope of common school education. But 
instruction in military drill and science is given by a 
competent teacher to all pupils of the Latin and Eng- 
lish High Schools qualified to receive it. 

The reports on these schools, presented later in this 
volume, render superfluous any reference to them by 
us. The encomiums they are continually receiving are 
richly deserved. It is to be regretted that larger num- 
bers do not improve the advantages they offer. The 
High and Normal School, with its training department, 
is the especial pride of the City, — the fountain head 
from which good learning is diffused in copious streams 
throughout our system of public instruction. It has 
already been of incalculable service in producing many 
excellent teachers, and before many years it seems 
reasonable to anticipate that nearly all will be selected 
from its graduates. 

Indeed the best considered course, happily combining 
though it may development and instruction, and calcu- 
lated to prepare for every duty and avocation of mature 
life, must be ineffective and without result, unless the 
teachers are competent to carry it out. This topic is 
approached with extreme diffidence. A single word 
that should give pain to the most sensitive of the accom- 
plished persons who conduct our schools, would be 
cause of unfeigned regret. ‘The Board has evinced the 
ereatest solicitude with regard to this ; and its views are 
already so sound and enlightened, that there is less need 
to dilate upon it. But in our annual review of the 
existing condition of the schools, and assurance to 
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parents and the public of our fidelity, we are bound to 
express frankly our sense of how much remains to be 
accomplished, as well as of what is generally admitted 
to be at least an approximation to excellence. Great 
progress has recently been made ; the path for the future 
is plain and full of encouragement, and suggestions that 
will quicken our steps and advance our own generation 
within nearer reach of the perfection aimed at, should 
be received without impatience. 

It would be gross injustice to many of the teachers 
who have been longest connected with the schools, did 
we fail to acknowledge with respect their steadfast and 
successful efforts to keep pace with the ever advancing 
standard of education. This is the business of their 
lives. They have no other hope or ambition but to 
excel in their work. They entertain a just estimate of 
its responsibilities, and endeavor by unremitting study 
and thought to improve their capabilities for the pro- 
fession of their choice. Others have embraced from 
necessity an employment insuring early an honorable 
independence; understanding that the respectable per- 
formance of its distasteful tasks is indispensable to their 
retaining it. ‘They are quite contented without praise, 
if they can escape censure. Far better for the schools 
if such as these could find more congenial occupation, 
for the community to allow them a pension, and appoint 
others in their stead who have a nobler sense of what 
their position demands. But this is not practicable ; for 
though the incompetent have no vested right to re-elec- 
tion, one inducement that provides a copious supply of 
eager aspirants, is the assurance of permanent support. 
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It is more politic, therefore, to tolerate occasional medi- 
ocrity, than discourage any one who is disposed to 
qualify herself as a teacher. 

Without disturbing any of the present incumbents, 
and waiting patiently for the time when normal training 
shall have been the privilege of a larger number, — 
more than half already have been graduates of such 
schools, — committees and district masters may effect 
much by inciting those that require it to self-culture. 
By familiarity with standard authorities, by readiness to 
adopt new methods when prescribed, by the acquisition 
of branches of learning in which they are deficient, 
teaching will cease to be an unwelcome drudgery, and 
become a source of delight. They will take the same 
pleasure in training the faculties of their pupils, in 
moulding their characters, and pouring into their minds 
knowledge they will know how to make palatable, as 
an artist derives from his creations, or a gardener from 
his flowers. Their merit established, committees will 
- never be so unreasonable as to deprive the public of 
their services, and their tenure of office will be as 
permanent as they can wish. 

As another incentive, the power vested in district 
committees and masters to assign teachers to classes © 
they are best fitted to instruct, should be more fre- 
quently exercised. Many of them continue for years, 
perhaps throughout their whole connection with the 
schools, attached to the same classes, their only variety 
a succession of similar children, who pass rapidly 
through their portion of the machine. Its intellectual 


operations confined to a few text-books, often to a 
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prescribed number of pages, the mind stagnates or 
rusts, or weary of an unending monotony, instinctively 
seeks apart from daily duties more attractive objects 
of interest. If there were some line of promotion, hope 
of preferment would be a spur to ascend the scale, 
and while they would be too well regulated for a 
generous emulation to degenerate into rivalry, commit- 
tees and masters would have more tact and discretion 
than to wound their self-love or discredit them with 
the pupils. 

Such marked differences exist not only in degrees of 
proficiency and scholarship, but in character and faculty 
for discipline that rank and responsibility would not be 
exclusively graduated by the classes. More executive 
ability and experience is often required for the manage- 
ment of the younger pupils, as indicated by the larger 
number of punishments in the primaries. This painful 
duty, as disagreeable to the teacher who inflicts, as to 
the pupil who suffers, and on every account to be 
deplored, would less frequently occur if committees 
were at liberty to select from all their teachers those 
who could secure order and obedience without the 
rod. The well tempered strength that brings into 
willing subjection the spirited steed, is a type of the 
amiability and decision combined, that holds in cheer- 
ful restraint children unaccustomed to the harness of 
the schools. To render their school hours periods of 
enjoyment as well as of education, are paramount obli- 
gations, until recently but of secondary consideration. 
This is not universal now, and in many school-rooms the 
children are dull and dispirited, and by restlessness 
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sharply checked or drowsy listlessness expressive of 
anything but happiness, excite compassion and a dispo- 
sition to devise some method of relief. In others, 
through the tact and genial sympathy of their teacher, 
work becomes an enjoyment, and animated countenances 
and cheerful tones prove how well she is fitted for her 
task. 

By occasional changes in their distribution, their 
interest in their vocation would be kept alive, and if 
they understood that they might be called upon to 
take charge of any class, they would feel the necessity 
of due preparation. This preparation, in improving 
their faculties and enlarging their field of knowledge, 
will make them more competent for whatever position 
is assigned to them. 

Connected with the military and naval service abroad 
are schools where officers, not up to the requirements 
of a higher grade, fit themselves for promotion. A 
class at the training school for teachers who have defi- 
ciencies to be supplied, has been tried in New York, it 
is said, with partial success. It seems reasonable that . 
a few weeks attendance should be of essential service 
to teachers otherwise valuable, who have enjoyed no 
privilege of normal training. 

However thoroughly accomplished, teachers are occa- 
sionally subjected to annoyances demanding all their 
philosophy to meet with composure. Mention has been 
made of occurrences, even in grammar school classes, 
which would hardly seem credible. The young and 
inexperienced have encountered a preconcerted pur- 
pose to set at naught their authority, to embarrass and 
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distress them. If the boys, in the instances alluded to, 
had realized how wide a departure such conduct was 
from all gentlemanly standards, no love of mischief or 
unwillingness to be outdone in audacity, could have 
betrayed them into improprieties, which, in calmer 
moments, must have covered them with humiliation. 
Both masters and committees should be swift to make 
examples, if necessary to deter from repetition of such 
enormities. Deference to age and sex, regard for the 
feelings of others, have their spring in the _loftiest 
ranges of our nature, — purifying and ennobling it. The 
chivalric sentiment towards woman finds ample field in 
the relation of pupil and teacher; and even the recent 
graduate of the Normal, with but these rare exceptions, 
inspires through its influence boys, the most impulsive 
and irrepressible, with respect for her authority. Not 
to lose her hold requires an intuitive perception of 
what is becoming, and the help, besides, of much study 
and reflection. 

Should it be objected that such qualifications must 
compel a higher scale of compensation, it would be 
money well expended. But this is no necessary, or very 
probable consequence. ‘The law of supply and demand 
regulates salaries in the schools as in other employ- 
ments. Generosity may be laudable in private con- 
cerns, but what is just and reasonable and dictated by 
the strictest economy should govern in the administration 
of affairs for the public. So long as our Normal School 
furnishes as good an education as can be procured, and 
its graduates, if so disposed, can enter forthwith upon 
a career of honorable independence, there will be 
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enough glad to accept the liberal salaries now offered, 
especially, as the occupation very justly stands higher, 
for respectability, in general estimation, than any other 
they can pursue. If these salaries seem dispropor- 
tionate to those of males, rendering no better equiva- 
lent, price*is no reliable criterion of value. While 
from natural laws, the structure of society, their pre- 
ponderance in the state, accomplished females, for 
whom there is no other equally eligible career, can 
be obtained at lower rates than males, they will be 
preferred ; and it would be unreasonable not to improve 
what is so much for the advantage of the public. 

In some of our American cities a larger proportion of 
the teachers are females, but it has been considered 
here good policy to employ a small number of gentle- 
men, highly accomplished, and pay liberally to secure 
the best. ‘This is no rule for the rest. It would be 
not only to disturb the rates of compensation through- 
out the industrial community, but of eventual prejudice 
to the class intended to be benefited. Since the more 
generally females are employed in lucrative occupa- 
tions, — and this depends upon the comparative cheap- 
ness of their labor,—the more public sentiment will 
tend to admit of their competing on equal terms for all. 

If the teachers, without distinction, were to receive 
the average of what is paid to masters and ushers, the 
increased cost would imperil the continuance of the 
schools on their present liberal basis, throw obstacles 
insurmountable in the way of their healthy expansion. 
The rates have been considerably increased, to corre- 


spond with the enhanced cost of subsistence, and are 
5* 
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not likely to be reduced as prices fall. It is difficult to 
resist appeals from applicants deserving of every consid- 
eration ; but this Board in its responsible relation to the 
public, is often under obligation to do so. 

Some years since it was suggested that the comfort 
and happiness of the teachers would be promoted, if 
they could look forward to a moderate increase of their 
salaries at stated intervals. This plan was partially 
adopted, but defeated of its object by the argument 
which, though not pertinent, prevailed: that the ser- 
vices were as valuable, with one year’s experience, as 
ever after. ‘The distinction now made between the first 
and second year, is in the right direction, and might be 
extended with advantage, provided the principle should 
have first gained such firm hold upon the approbation 
of the Board as not to be disturbed, when tested and 
found to work well. 

The attention of the report committee has been called 
by members of the Board to a practice, which seems 
on the increase, but which should be kept under due 
restraint, that of multiplying special instructors. ‘This 
proceeds in part from the backwardness on the part of 
the ordinary teachers to accomplish themselves -in the 
various branches required by the regulations. The 
average cost of twenty-four dollars for each pupil in the 
schools is large, and ought to be constantly borne in 
mind as a check on expenditures that can possibly be 
avoided. Music and vocal gymnastics demand ‘of course 
professors exclusively devoted to these arts, though in 
both these branches, teachers should feel under obliga- 
tion to acquire whatever proficiency they can. But it is 
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cause for surprise that all of them should not be compe- 
tent to dispense with foreign aid in teaching the indis- 
pensable and too commonly neglected arts of sewing, 
drawing and writing. . 

Two hours each week are devoted by the fourth girls 
grammar classes to needle-work, and twelve special 
instructors are employed in the several districts. Large 
numbers in our community earn their livelihood by the 
needle, and if sewing machines have superseded it for 
various purposes, it still occupies too important a place 
in every household to pass into disuse. It is not con- 
fined to the gentler sex, but with soldiers and sailors 
is in frequent requisition, and there are few conditions 
where skill in its use may not prove of service. Dex- 
terity is better acquired early, and primary classes as 
well as grammar might receive instruction in it to 
advantage. The samplers of former generations are 
obsolete, but economical substitutes might be devised. 
For women at all periods of life the habit of using 
the needle is not only desirable for what it effects, 
but as a resource. The process being chiefly mechan- 
ical, it conduces to thought, affording, as this streams 
through the mind in agreeable and placid course, not 
only enjoyment, but intellectual improvement. 

Due regard to economy, as other considerations, bids 
us be wary how we extend beyond customary limits our 
system of public instruction. It is now confined to the 
rudiments for the many, to the high schools for the 
few. Adult evening schools at public expense, which 
have been found of advantage in other cities, have been 
proposed for this, but, after much discussion and refer- 
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ence to a committee, who gave the subject the maturest 
deliberation, were concluded inexpedient. This field 
of usefulness has consequently been left to private 
munificence and enterprise, and for many years such 
schools have been sustained in different parts of the 
city, embracing now many hundred pupils. Aid was 
formerly rendered from the treasury to some of them, 
but withheld since 1865, by advice of the City Solicitor 
as‘not warranted by law, —the schools not being under 
the government of the Board, or the teachers of its 
appointment. 

Classes have been formed under its authority in Kast 
Street Place and North Margin Street, for the benefit of 
juvenile bootblacks and newsvenders, and children who 
are licensed to ply similar trades on the public thorough- 
fares, interfering with their attendance at the regular 
schools. The law authorizes the city government to 
issue licenses to minors for these occupations, and the 
ordinance provides that attendance at school two hours 
each day shall be one of the conditions on which they 
are granted. However much it may be regretted that 
family exigencies should expose children to the pre- 
mature temptations that necessarily attend such a life, 
or should deprive them of the blessings of a good 
education, in many instances where their own and the 
subsistence of parents depends upon what they can 
earn, it would be an unwarrantable hardship to deny 
them the privilege. The conditions attached to it are 
wisely framed, and, if judiciously enforced, will prevent 
their growing up in ignorance, save them from conse- 
quences even more to be deprecated. Both the Board 
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and City Council should zealously watch, that no harm 
that can be avoided shall result from what many 
sensible persons believe should be entirely prohibited. 
Before the outbreak of the late civil war, application 
was made to the City Council by one of our fellow citi- 
zens, distinguished alike for his public spirit and zeal in 
what concerns our commercial prosperity, for the estab- 
lishment of a nautical school, such as had been found of 
use in other of our maritime cities. It received due ° 
attention at the time, and was referred to the Committee 
on Public Instruction, and recommended to the consid- 
eration of this Board by the Superintendent. But all 
our energies and resources were demanded to save the 
Union, and action was deferred to happier times. 
Accomplished officers and engineers for our mer- 
cantile marine would contribute to the development of 
trade, and furnish our youth with another field for 
honorable employment. The plan as proposed would 
not involve a large outlay. The rules of navigation and 
commercial interchange, a somewhat enlarged course of 
geography and physical science, with sufficient instruc- 
tion in mechanics and machinery, would comprise the 
principal branches; and graduates from the grammar 
schools, who indicated any peculiar aptitude and in- 
clination for sea life, would thus be prepared for it. 
The Institute confines its instruction to more scientific 
pursuits, the penal school-ships train boys for sailors 
but not for officers, and a want is felt for such a school 
as that suggested, which if not now, at some future 
day, might be included in our system. It may well 
be remembered that one motive for the early planta- 
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tions of New England, was to provide religious instruc- 
tion for those who followed the sea; and its second 
public school, that of Plymouth, in 1670, was supported 
by a tax upon the Cape Cod fisheries, a nursery prolific 
not only in able seamen, but in the best of men. 

It is also much to be wished that at a time not far dis- 
tant, courses of lectures and suitable instruction should 
be provided for journeymen mechanics in their several 
arts, which, in raising the standard of their efficiency, 
would prove of incalculable advantage to the industrial 
prosperity of the city. If, at stated periods, smiths, 
carpenters and other craftsmen could obtain informa- 
tion as to the strength and durability of materials, the 
implements they use, and most judicious and economical 
modes of work, their scale of compensation would be 
raised, but the value of the equivalents rendered in a 
still larger proportion. Builders, and other employers 
of labor, complain that journeymen are less expert, 
take less pride and interest in their work than for- 
merly; and as, from the want of effective restraints and 
remedies, the practice of apprenticeship has been for 
the most part abandoned, some such substitute is greatly 
needed. It would seem the province of the Institutes, 
Lowell and Technological, to meet this need from 
their ample endowments, but if not otherwise provided 
for, it would be a legitimate field for the public at large 
to improve. 

After long and patient deliberation, and comparison 
of many courses of lessons used in other places, the 
Committee on Music, aided by our accomplished pro- 
fessors, Mr. Sharland and Mr. Mason, have recom- 
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mended the introduction into the schools of two series 
of singing books, one for the primary, and another for 
the grammar classes. These books cannot yet be pro- 
nounced free from fault, and no pains will be spared to 
perfect them, or introduce others in their stead. The 
methods of instruction are well adapted for beginners of 
an early age, and elementary principles communicated 
so as to be easily comprehended. With such vast mul- 
titudes to teach, and but three professors, the main 
reliance must be on the zealous co-operation of the 
teachers. Many among them already possess the requi- 
site training, and a disposition is generally manifested to 
acquire it where wanting. The lessons given by Mr. 
Mason on Wednesday afternoons to the teachers are 
largely attended, and instruction is given to them also 
by the professors in their several districts, which, if 
not more valuable, is more practical. Even for teachers 
without previous musical instruction, the plan is so sim- 
ple and clear that they soon become sufficiently instructed 
to conduct the musical exercises of their classes. 

The proficiency, which has already been attained 
under many discouragements, induces the belief that 
we shall speedily overtake more advanced communities, 
where the gamut and the scale have been long taught 
with the alphabet. Great differences of course exist 
in the musical capabilities of children; but it is of 
rare occurrence one is found quite insensible to time 
and tune; and with an intelligent preceptor, disposed 
to encourage and explain, few who begin sufficiently 
early will be pronounced hopeless. Lessons twice 
a week, of half an hour each, in the higher classes, 
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with constant practice, and such instruction as the 
_ assistant teachers can give in the fifteen minutes at least 
daily devoted to music in the lower, will in a compara- 
tively few years leave hardly a child or adult in the 
city who cannot acceptably join in a hymn or choral. 

It would be superfluous to expatiate on the value of 
musical training in refining character, quickening the 
sensibilities, or enhancing one of our principal enjoy- 
ments in secular recreation and religious rite. ‘The vast 
amount of innocent and rational happiness diffused 
throughout society by its being constituted a prominent 
branch of education in the schools, cannot be too 
highly estimated. As the methods of instruction are im- 
proved, and the accomplishment becomes more universal 
and of higher grade, the sense of obligation to the com- 
mittee who have long labored efficiently and ardently to 
ensure its success, will find expression wherever there is 
music in the soul. This debt of gratitude would not be 
less, if the Musical Festival, which we owe to their 
unwearying efforts, to be hereafter given in the latter 
part of May, could be made one distinguishing feature 
of what youthful public opinion would consent to accept 
as May Day. It would be late enough to be ata genial 
season, and when flowers are in bloom. Many precious 
lives, sacrificed to thin dresses at low temperatures, 
would thus be saved; and the festival correspond in 
weather, if not in date, to that of the mother country, 
from which it was derived. 

In the revision of the rules and regulations adopted 
towards the close of the year, the committee on vocal 
and physical exercises were constituted a standing com- 
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mittee of the Board. No visitor to the schools can 
fail to be impressed with the effect these exercises 
have already produced, not only in the glow of health 
and happiness, but in the improved articulation and 
modulation of tone in reading. ‘They are based on 
principles thoroughly scientific, and a knowledge of 
the anatomical structure of the lungs and vocal organs 
is conveyed by the professor, so that the pupils may 
understand their operation. Abundance of fresh air is 
insisted upon, but the windows are not long enough 
open to chill; and due care is taken that no one 
shall be over-heated or fatigued. All the muscles 
are brought into as energetic action as the limited 
spaces admit, and the march to music through the 
several apartments on the same floor, where practi- 
cable, imparts freedom and ease to their movements. 

Gait and carriage, where stiff and awkward, are cor- 
rected. Attitudes that impede respiration by narrow- 
ing the chest, or tend to distort the spinal column, are 
pointed out to be.avoided. And no pains are spared to 
possess every child with the conviction that health of 
body and mind, beauty and happiness, depend upon 
symmetry of form, and the harmonious development 
of the limbs and functional organs by moderate use. 
Cheerfulness is a cardinal point in the system, and 
the five or ten minutes each session devoted to phys- 
ical exercises, relieves the weariness of mind from long 
continued attention to study. To bring them into gen- 
eral use throughout the schools, the first step is to 
teach the teachers—all of whom are not equally zealous. 


But by lessons given to them and also to the masters 
6 
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obstacles are gradually disappearing, and there is rea- 
son to expect that in time, this admirable system may 
become universal. 

There are certain truths connected with the animal 
economy that cannot be learnt too early, since ignorance 
of them is a fruitful source of imperfect growth, disease 
and premature decay. Anatomy and physiology, if not 
altogether abandoned as studies, are confined to a very 
limited number of the pupils, and yet there is no knowl- 
edge of such incalculable advantage to all than correct 
impressions with regard to them. Such impressions 
can .be inculcated in no mode more free from objection 
than in connection with these exercises; nor better 
opportunity be found to instil sentiments of delicacy 
and refinement, which have a firmer foundation based 
upon knowledge than upon any misapprehension. 
The responsibility of communicating to children these 
ideas, and whatever else concerns physical and moral 
health, rests principally of course upon parents and 
physicians ; but fear of doing harm rather than good, 
often seals their lips, and the counsel, if given, is 
less heeded than if it were more indirect. 

One very decided modification in our system during 
the year grew out of a conviction that the distribution of 
medals was pernicious. They were found to be less an 
incentive to sound scholarship, than to the acquisition 
of that degree of familiarity with the text-books as. 
ensured a brilliant or creditable examination. Many 
deferred, till towards the close of their course, any 
very serious attention to their studies, and then, by 
feverish and exhausting exertion, unnaturally strained 
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their faculties and undermined their health. An am- 
bition merely to excel took the place of a conscientious 
desire to make the best use of the privileges provided 
for them, and, especially in the female department, 
engendered rivalry, jealousy, and other unamiable traits. 
The few medals supplied by the bequest of Dr. Frank- 
lin had been multiplied twenty fold from the treasury, 
so as to afford, what had almost ceased to be a dis- 
tinction. Nearly all the graduates received at the 
annual festival this decoration with flowers from the 
hands of the mayor, and in their gratified vanity were 
exposed to an unhealthy excitement, while the few 
who, from want of constitutional vigor or other defect, 
were not included, felt abashed and stigmatized. 

The question whether the distribution of city medals 
‘should be abandoned or retained, had been agitated and 
discussed for twenty years, occupying a large place in 
the reports. As the number of medals increased, the 
objections to them became more apparent, and _ this 
finally led to the practice being relinquished. ‘The 
Franklin medals are to be henceforth confined to the 
high schools, and limited to the number the fund legiti- 
mately supplies, while diplomas, similar to those of the 
colleges, are substituted in their place for such pupils as 
in finishing their course pass a reasonably good examina- 
tion. Itis the opinion of many that without some stimu- 
lus to exertion, an unwillingness to throw away what is 
attainable by moderate capacity diligently used, the 
advantages of a good education will be lost to the lazy 
and heedless. ‘These diplomas, signed by the mayor 
and the master and the chairman of the district commit- 
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tee, will be made attractive, and, no doubt, be carefully 
preserved. Itis much to be wished that, if from want 
of health or other cause, the pupil fails to obtain 
evidence of such scholarship, as is indicated by a satis- 
factory examination after one year in the first class, they 
may be induced to remain another year, when they will 
be reasonably sure of obtaining it. 

Indeed, too many quit school prematurely, before 
they have reaped its full benefits, to their great regret 
in after life. Both boys and girls are hurried into busi- 
ness occupations, and exposed to temptations, which at 
their age they find it difficult to resist, and in order to 
earn some paltry sum, forego advantages which in fitting 
them for more useful positions, would be productive of 
far better results in the end. It is public policy, since 
all are alike interested in the education of those with 
whom they are to bear the burthens of life, share in its 
responsibilities and privileges, that our schools should 
cost a little more if this greater proficiency is attained. 
Between fourteen and sixteen the faculties are in best 
condition for intellectual labor, restraint by habit is no 
longer irksome, the attention is easily concentrated, and 
if, as has been recommended, a more practical character is 
given to the studies, nothing will be lost by commencing 
a little later apprenticeship to trade or mechanical em- 
ployments. The extreme youth of those who graduate 
inspires a feeling of regret that while not only their 
bodies but their minds are in process of formation, 
they should be deprived of the wholesome mental dis- 
cipline furnished by the schools. 

Our attention had been called by a member of the 
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Board to another evil which claims consideration and 
reform. Requirements excessively rigorous for pro- 
motion often compel the backward and dull to remain 
a second year in the same room, unless they pass the 
examination with the rest of their class. Many are 
doomed to go over again the same lessons, which, having 
lost their novelty, become irksome and fail to stimulate 
their faculties to healthy action. It frequently hap- 
pens that mortified pride and a sense of humiliation 
induce them to leave school prematurely, and they are 
thrown upon society crippled and helpless. Children, — 
like men and women, differ greatly in capacity as in 
powers of application, and the course of instruction is 
adapted to average ability. Some learn in six months 
what is required during the year, while others, when it 
comes to a close, are still greatly deficient. The rule of 
forbearance which in real life graduates social inter- 
change to the least intelligent is not applicable to edu- 
cation. Some compromise must be made. The class 
who have thoroughly mastered the studies assigned, 
should be permitted some collateral range over cognate 
subjects, without anticipating what is to occupy their 
attention at a subsequent stage. Where deficiencies 
are observed which jeopardize promotion, no pains 
should be spared by the teacher in school hours and 
afterwards, to incite the sluggard or help on the dull. 
If, after every reasonable effort, they are unfitted to 
join the advanced class, another opportunity should be 
afforded them to overtake their companions. It would 


be bad policy to deprive the pupils of all incentive to 
| ed 
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effort, but discretion may safely be left with the master 
to shape the rule to what he conceives best for each. 

No subject connected with education has attracted 
more public attention the past year than corporal pun- 
ishment. Instances, in which it had been inflicted with 
extreme severity, or under circumstances unusually ob- 
jectionable, provoked discussion in the daily journals, 
led to indignant remonstrance in separate publications. 
The governor, in his inaugural, urged its prohibition by 
law, and a proposition to relinquish the practice in 
Boston, after debate in the Board, was referred to its 
Committee on Rules and Regulations. Their report, 
believed to represent the opinion of a large majority of 
the committee, and also of the masters and teachers, 
recommended that the rod be retained, not simply as an 
emblem of authority, as the sword in the court-room, but 
as a last resort, where other means fail. ‘This report 
being accepted, settles, for the present, all doubt as to 
what is the established poticy here, and sets forth the 
mode and measure in which discipline, when imperative, 
shall be administered. 

The controversy lias already had the effect to reduce 
the number of cases reported from the districts, and 
now that it is understood that teachers, who keep their 
temper and do not exceed the bounds of moderation, 
will be sustained, they are less likely to occur. They 
were formerly so constant that it was made the rule to 
state the number in the quarterly reports. This has 
been discontinued, as it has, in a great measure, effected 
its purpose, but every precaution should be taken to 
prevent abuse. ‘The Board represents both the public 
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and the parent, and is under solemn obligation to pro- 
tect the pupils, afford redress when they have been 
aggrieved. Its condign displeasure should be visited 
upon any teacher, who, without sufficient justification, 
subjects them to bodily harm; and, in aggravated cases, 
such teacher should, after opportunity for vindication, 
be discharged. It is the duty of the masters to keep 
themselves informed of all cases in their districts, and 
report them at stated times to their committees. Every 
facility should be afforded to parents to complain; 
their complaints should be listened to with respect, 
and when ascertained to be well grounded, due repara- 
tion should be made. 

Moral influences are sufficient for the most part with 
the older girls, and in the High Schools. Occasional 
chastisement in the other classes can hardly be avoided. 
Much depends upon the disposition and temper of the 
teachers, many of whom, by inspiring affection and by | 
their dignity of character and manner, gain such an 
ascendancy over their pupils, that disobedience, rude- 
ness, or other impropriety rarely occurs. Others, from 
a capricious or pugnacious spirit, keep the children in a 
state of perpetual irritability, finding vent in some pro- 
hibited act, which compels correction. 

Order and quiet must be preserved. Fifty well- 
conducted pupils, intent on their tasks, ought not to be 
disturbed by one, who is fractious, and chooses to do as 
he likes. If he is not able to appreciate the privilege 
of a good education, he is bound to respect the rights 
of his more intelligent schoolmates. He can neither 
be permitted to interrupt their lessons by whispering or 
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restlessness, nor set them a bad example by the indul- 
gence of a froward and obstinate temper. Much better 
for him to bear the momentary smart of the ferule, that 
his hand should tingle and burn, than evil propensities, 
pernicious alike to himself and society, should go 
unchecked. It would be a mistaken tenderness to 
spare him a little pain in his youth, and thereby expose 
him to both suffering and disgrace when he reaches 
maturity. ee) 

Many have entertained the opinion that it does a boy 
good to be chastised. Its tendency may be to make 
him indifferent to pain, more manly and brave in the 
path of duty. As the operation is not pleasant, no 
sensible boy would invite its repetition; and he will 
ever after respect the teacher who conscientiously and 
reluctantly administers it. The Regulations direct that 
corporal punishment shall be inflicted without temper 
after full explanation of the fault, and if not, as two 
centuries ago, when President Dunster disciplined his 
students at Cambridge, after both engaging in prayer, 
no master or teacher would perform so disagreeable a 
function except under the firmest conviction that it was 
best for the child. 

And what is the alternative. Confinement and soli- 
tary meditation would often serve as a substitute, but to 
these, objections more or less valid are made. Suspen- 
sion would subject the delinquent to a compulsory edu- 
cation at the reformatory at Deer Island, or to the hap- 
less lot of growing up in ignorance and idleness a 
vagrant in the streets. Without that degree of training 
furnished in the schools, he would be unfitted for the 
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more reputable occupations, and a bad subject, a useless 
citizen, a dead weight upon society, obtain a precari- 
ous livelihood by fraud and covin, preying on the 
honest, intelligent and industrious. It is recognized 
by law in Massachusetts, that free institutions, — our 
greatest blessing, for on that all others depend, —are 
only practicable where education is general. Parents 
are required to send their children to school. This 
may seem an unreasonable encroachment on the re- 
served rights of the individual, but if the preservation 
of our political system depends upon it, not more so 
than to be assessed for the taxes or included in the 
draft. Suspension of children, when disorderly, is not, 
therefore, the remedy, unless other special schools, 
under more rigorous discipline, are provided in the dif- 
ferent districts for such as are not amenable to kindness 
and are wholly incorrigible in any other way. ‘The self- 
willed and wrong-headed, under masters selected as 
disciplinarians, would be compelled to succumb; and 
instead. of growing up to become a scourge to them- 
selves and their neighbors, they would often prove, in 
after life, the strength and honor of the community. 

If civil society cannot be carried on among grown 
people without laws and penalties for their violation, 
this is not to be expected of the schools. Social laws 
are to preserve the public tranquillity, protect property 
and private riglit, and their object is the general welfare, 
not personal amendment. ‘They rarely discriminate 
between what is intrinsically wrong and what is pro- 
hibited, although implicit obedience to laws that are 
just and reasonable is also of moral obligation. Pun- 
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ishment for infraction of law, is not vindictive to satisfy 
justice, only indirectly benevolent to reform the crim- 
inal; its main end and object is to deter, by fear of 
consequences, and by example. 

It is not so in the schools. Discipline has a double 
object, to maintain order and cultivate the moral nature. 
If this government is somewhat despotic and military in 
its character, its decisions prompt and without appeal, 
and its measures summary, its actuating principle is 
affection the most parental. Its instrumentalities and 
methods however. seemingly harsh are dictated by love. 
It has pleased Providence to constitute good and evil, 
right and wrong, rewards and punishments, essential 
conditions of human life. ‘The moral law, invariable as 
the laws of Kepler, has not only been revealed to us 
on Sinai, but 1s inborn in human nature,—2in all our 
members written. To love our neighbor as ourselves is 
one branch of the law and the prophets ; and the other 
is like unto it, to love God with all our heart and soul 
and mind, and this love and implicit submission to his 
will are brought about by discipline. Transgression 1s 
followed by suffering, not because divine displeasure 
has been provoked, but that the moral nature may grow 
in grace and be better developed. ‘The young early 
recognize the moral distinctions, conscience leads them 
by the hand, fends off perils that assail, but the rea- 
sons of many things are obscure and need elucidation 
either by precept or pain. 

The will yields to preponderating motives, inclines to 
what meets its yearning for happiness, turns away from 
what is disagreeable. Its selection between the daily 
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alternatives presented, of what is pleasant but wrong, 
virtuous and self-denying, depends upon the ascendancy 
of habits good or bad, and it is easy to appreciate the 
responsibilities that rest upon preceptors at this critical 
stage, in the formation of character. If the right direc- 
tion cannot be given by counsel and caution, kindness 
and patient care, the heedlessness of childhood must 
sometimes be compelled to associate the ideas of fault 
with punishment, of vice and folly with disgrace. The 
disgrace is in the fault and not in the penalty, and the 
fault itself is to be considered and treated as the symp- 
tom of a morbid condition to be cured, an unnatural 
excrescence for the knife of the surgeon. When the 
penalty is paid and the object accomplished, there 
should be a full acquittance, and both fault and dis- 
grace be at an end. 

But it is only after all other means have been 
resorted to in vain, that recourse should be had to the 
rod ; never because the child is dull at his books. This 
generally proceeds from physical causes — ill-health, 
perhaps, to be cured. Nor should a first offence be 
often visited with severity unless advantage is taken of 
supposed impunity. In degree it should never be exces- 
sive, and never on any other place than the hand; 
and if the child will not, with due submission. take 
one blow or more if needed from the teacher, he should 
take double the number from the master when sum- 
moned in aid. It is to be hoped that the law of 
love will finally prevail, and corporal punishment be 
no longer remembered except as an antiquated bar- 
barism. But that time has not yet come; and as long 
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as human nature at maturity requires correction, or 
among nations the “ultima ratio” is war, the rod will 
continue the ultimate argument in the schools. 

If authorized recourse to the ferule in extreme cases 
lessens the likelihood of its application, there are other 
means of sustaining authority more agreeable. Private 
schools are put much upon their honor. LBreaches 
of decorum rarely occur. Stillness is as easily pre- 
served in the schoolroom as in the church. Sense of 
propriety, the contagion cf example, deters from disobe- 
dience to rule or irregularity of temper. Self respect, 
deference to others, fear of forfeiting the good opinions 
of companions and preceptors, or to carry home a dis- 
creditable approbation card, ensures diligence and a 
punctilious and obliging demeanor. All teachers who 
recall their own childhood, or study the character of 
their pupils, may readily gain sufficient insight and 
influence to keep them under control. Certain faults 
must be eradicated, whatever the cost. Dishonesty or 
untruthfulness should be summarily dealt with. If 
reproof and expostulation are unavailing, not to chas- 
tise would be a fatal mistake. 

Fidelity to truth, unswerving and uncompromising, 
should be made a cardinal point. It is the substantial 
and indispensable basis of all honorable character and 
useful life. Moral courage, never screening a fault, 
or shrinking from consequences, rectitude that scorns 
advantage to be gained by duplicity, even more than 
physical fearlessness, are the especial graces of man 
and boy, the essential traits of a gentleman. If con- 
science and duty are their actuating principles, they also. 
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have their reward. They inspire affection and confi- 
dence, sense of integrity is itself a happiness, and 
habitual veracity, incapable of deception, the best safe- 
guard against unmerited reproach. Children are often 
compelled to bear witness against their school-mates. 
This is in every way objectionable. They should con- 
fess their own faults without hesitation, but never be 
required to betray their comrades. 

A truthful spirit is also invaluable in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. It is quick to detect error, earnestly 
endeavors to be exact, judges with discrimination, is 
restless until every fact and law are perfectly under- 
stood. It hates shams, has no wish for display, studies 
to learn. This habit of mind acquired early is a sure 
harbinger of future success, while without clear and 
distinct perceptions, information precisely accurate, the 
most brilliant promise may come to wreck. 

Method, invaluable in all stages and conditions of 
life, is especially so in the processes of education. In 
the assignment of specified times for different lessons, 
the daily routine of the school-room, arrangement of 
books and slates, order and rule should be observed, 
though not allowed to become mechanical. It has 
often been remarked that graduates of West Point, 
brought up under military discipline, excel in this. 
Whether they embrace a military career, engage in. 
business, or professional pursuits, economy of time and 
means, exclusive devotion to what claims attention for 
the moment, renders them efficient, and wins them suc- 
cess. Regularity, which, in the nourishment of the 


nice clockwork of our physical frames produces health 
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and cheerfulness, in study economises effort, in life 
secures for each period its appropriate felicity and use- 
fulness. Of a'l regular habits not one answers a more 
excellent purpose than the practice, if persevered in, 
of passing each day in review, its incidents, faults of 
commission and omission, what has attracted attention, 
or caused regret or disappointment. 

We have observed with admiration, in some schools, 
the tact and skill teachers exhibit in educating the 
judgment and reasoning powers. The pupils are called 
upon to state their reasons for their opinions and 
beliefs, — taught to understand the difference between 
sequences, constant or occasional, and efficient causes, 
and also the rules of evidence. Without any parade 
of metaphysical terms, they acquire definite ideas of 
the laws that govern their mental operations. <A few 
simple principles facilitate committing to memory, re- 
calling what would be brought into consciousness. 
Habits of generalization are formed; no special study 
of logic or mental philosophy is requisite in order to 
teach how to analyze or classify; and the modes by 
~which ideas are suggested or evolved become sufii- 
ciently obvious in the prosecution of the ordinary 
branches of education. 

Less attention is believed to be paid than it deserves 
to the training of the imagination. A large portion of 
our intellectual enjoyment in life proceeds from the 
exercise of this faculty. Wit, humor, fancy, poetry and 
romance, afford us our rarest delights; and the love of 
the marvellous and supernatural is too firmly fixed in 
our nature to be overlooked in education, without dis- 
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advantage. Childhood derives some of its earliest and 
most durable impressions from story books, which, 
suited to its several periods, abound, in great variety 
and excellence, in our language. It may be safely 
asseried that no literature surpasses our own in this 
field. It would be superfluous to urge children to 
partake of what is often already too great a temptation. 
Even the most solemn injunction to abstain only whets 
the appetite for indulgence. They will read; and it 
is better to regulate and turn to good account, than 
by opposition aggravate a natural taste into a passion, 
or into an unhealthy craving. 

From Little Red Riding Hood to Gulliver and 
Rasselas, from Daniel Defoe to Oliver Optic, long an 
esteemed master in our Boston schools, whose pro- 
ductions juvenile criticism pronounces unparalleled for 
entertainment, a perpetual feast is spread for their 
gratification: It has been noted that the sedate and 
least imaginative especially hanker after these spicy 
and unctuous affinities; the quicker witted and more 
vivacious generally affecting nutriment more substan- 
tial. But all, with more or less zest, revel in their 
nursery classics,——-in tales of marvel and adventure. 
We would not, were it possible, deprive children of 
what constitutes their principal indoor amusement, and 
serves, besides, a useful purpose in forming habits of 
attention and conception, sharpening and strengthen- 
ing other powers. Good policy should rather refine 
and direct, than prohibit or repress. 

Fable and allegory, native and spontaneous products 
of the human intellect, are particularly congenial to its 
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early stages, alike in the race and individual. The 
wisdom they convey is the more palatable that it comes 
disguised. In searching out their hidden meaning or 
analogies, the mind finds pastime and healthy exercise. 
But the young should be early taught to discriminate 
between fact and fiction, to recognize their bounds. 
Phantoms ought not to be mistaken for realities; and 
faith in what is repugnant to established truth should 
be nipped in the bud. For children of a larger growth, 
by cultivating an appreciation of works of genius, and 
most approved models in prose and verse, distaste may 
be created for the fascinating, but time-wasting and 
most pernicious publications of the sensational school 
which form the lower empire of romantic literature. 
These productions should never be mentioned, but to 
be denounced, in our schools. ‘Teachers should bear 
in mind the perils with which they menace the intel- 
lectual progress and administer suitable antidotes to 
cotinteract their poison. 

The stability and permanence of constitutional and 
representative institutions depend upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, and all reasonable oppor- 
tunities are improved in the schools that they may 
be understood, and estimated at their true value. 
Except:the Swiss republic and our own, no others of 
any consequence exist. Greeks and Romans, at the 
culminating point of their civilization, enjoyed for a 
time an approximation to liberty. This soon crumbled 
away, yielding to the prevalence of vice and corruption. 
Occasionally since, as in Italy or Holland, the people 
have had the control of their political affairs for a few 
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generations. Thus far in human experience, how- 
ever, monarchies or despotisms have proved the only 
enduring governments. Hope has been indulged that 
Americans were sufficiently sensible longer to retain 
their freedom, apparently established by their ances- 
tors on firmer foundations; yet it was never expected 
to be of any value or durability, unless political 
knowledge were widely diffused among all classes 
and conditions. Conflicts of interest, personal ambi- 
tion, sectional and sectarian animosities that in other 
lands and ages have consolidated power in the hands 
of the few, are constantly at work here to undermine 
and subvert; and our only safety is in teaching the 
young what liberty and self-government really signify, 
that when they assume the duties of citizenship, they 
may not be misled, or defrauded of their birthright 
by designing politicians. 

The Constitutions, State and Federal, the Farewell 
Address of Washington, should be in every grammar 
school-room, and often referred to and made subject of 
discourse. ‘Teachers should impress on the minds of 
their pupils the distinction between our own political 
system and that of other countries; the distribution of 
power between the State and National governments ; 
the importance of maintaining inviolate the bounds be- 
tween the executive, judicial and legislative functions ; 
the inalienable rights of individuals which should never 
be invaded or encroached upon, but protected by law. 
Other important truths should be inculcated upon all 
sufficiently mature to comprehend them ; that ours is 


a government of laws, not of men; that the best goy- 
7* 
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ernment is ineffective for its purpose, if not faithfully 
and judiciously administered; that political liberty 
consists not in license, but in restraints upon inter- 
ference with the rights of other men. Respect is to be 
cherished for constitutional checks, for justice as the 
basis of all legislation, for civil authority, to which 
the military should be kept duly subordinate. Patriot- 
ism and love of our native land are natural sentiments, 
requiring little cultivation ; but political ethics, public 
virtue as a principle, loyalty to political convictions, 
whatever the cost or unpopularity, abhorrence of bri- 
bery and corruption, detestation of demagogues who 
seek their own ends at the expense of the public, are 
essential branches of education in a free country that 
would preserve its liberty. 

The tendency, noticeable under free institutions, of 
the voters to divide nearly equally on either side of 
political questions, should chasten pride of opinion, 
party asperity and bias. Power is apt to corrupt and 
render domineering, and no party long deserves or re- 
tains its supremacy. We have read with regret of 
instances where our teachers have taken occasion to 
express their political preferences in a way to give 
offence. ‘This should be strictly interdicted and avoid- 
ed. Parents differ in their political persuasions as in 
their religious sentiments, and teachers, however earn- 
est may be their own convictions, should scrupulously 
refrain from what can create disquietude or wound the 
most sensitive. 

Our allotted task forbids to range at large over topics 
within the scope of what education should be and will 
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become as civilization advances, but is not so considered 
as yet. Still, no fitting occasion should be neglected to 
further its legitimate objects. No one will dispute that 
among them are to perfect the being and render life 
contented and happy. Much happiness is necessarily 
wasted from social evils, that fill asylums and attics 
with the wretched and forlorn, growing out of mistakes 
and erroneous, notions too often originating at school, 
which, if the young could anticipate the wisdom of 
experience, would in a great measure be avoided. Un- 
due importance is attached to wealth, its pomps and 
vanities, too little to culture, character, home duties and 
pleasures. All children are brought up for a sphere 
few are destined to reach, and the rest, without relish 
for what is better worth and within their control, hope 
on against hope for a season, then subside into a joyless 
existence. 

Could they be early persuaded that happiness de- 
pends little on condition, much on well regulated dis- 
position and character, moderate desires, conformity to 
laws of nature and behests of Providence, their intellec- 
tual, moral and physical nature, no blight interposing, 
would ripen into a maturity assuring every desirable: 
blessing. When the worth of a single human life is 
measured throughout its harmonious development by 
the most favored examples, the young can have no more 
sacred obligation than to perfect the living temples com- 
mitted to their keeping, that such examples may be the 
rule and not the exception. Judging by results this 
obligation seems little regarded. They are taught the 
rudiments, then launched upon the world, where, una- 
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ble to buffet its storms or escape its eddies, they strow 
it with their wrecks. Their preceptors understand well 
enough the peril and what would avert it, but fearing to 
magnify their office or stray from beaten paths, genera- 
tion after generation melts away upon the planet, and 
no attempt is made at reform. 

Boys graduate to prefer traffic to the sea or the farm, 
girls, with little taste or qualification for household 
duties. They are not fitted to be poor men’s wives; 
they know not how to prepare the family repasts or 
make neat the family garments, — possess no aptitudes 
to make home attractive. If their training had pre- 
pared them to become intellectual, cheerful and amiable 
companions, given them health, and that beauty which 
depends upon it, and also a competent knowledge how 
to discharge, with graceful propriety and skill, house- 
keeping obligations, more limited means would admit 
of family ties, the meagre and deteriorating discomforts 
of boarding house life would be escaped, and happy 
homes be far more numerous than they are. 

It is not particularly profitable to theorize on what 
cannot be controlled. Man is not left to his own de- 
vices. Social arrangements affecting human destiny and 
probation are less the result of fortuitous circumstances 
or inherent growth, than of design, original and contin- 
uing, beyond the reach of speculation. But even Proyi- 
dence acts through law. Self-government, political 
equality as existing in our favored land, is a permitted 
step towards a more perfect state of society. Education, 
on which it rests, tends to equalize conditions and saps 
the barriers that separate classes. If wisely directed, it 
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chastens the greed and idolatry for position and afflu- 
ence, cherishes in their stead respect for character and 
homage for virtue, refining and elevating the standards 
of opinion, promoting the general happiness. Platonic 
republics, utopian commonwealths, are pleasant dreams, 
but not practicable realities. Agrarianism in one corner 
of the globe, is a political fallacy. Social freedom will 
always be eclectic. Progress in art and civilization 
requires work, the laborer is worthy of his hire, but 
cannot by law increase his wages. The experience of 
ten-score generations since the fall, has established 
incontrovertible aphorisms, and the guardians of public 
instruction in seeking to aid without presumption or 
unseemly haste the ends ordained, are bound to respect 
them. 

What this means in simple language is that they 
should cautiously avoid, in their selection of books and 
studies, whatever common sense tells them will foster 
sentiments or tastes lessening the zest for what is attain- 
able, desires or longings not likely to be gratified. That 
such influences are too often brought to bear upon the 
pupils in the public schools is not to be denied. The 
supreme object of desire held out as an incentive to stim- 
ulate effort, is that the boy shall win a crown of thorns 
in the White House at Washington ; the girl, that she 
shall be raised above the blessed necessity of exertion 
to a sphere of fashion and frivolity. This leprous dis- 
tilment proceeds from the best of motives, but its ten- 
dency is to generate the worst. If the aim were worth 
pursuing, such ideas would not facilitate attainment; but 
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they lower the standard of character, and can only pave 
the way to disappointment. 

In commenting with freedom and candor, as we 
have thought our duty, upon the practical tendency of 
education, in its relations to after life, it is far from 
our intention to intimate that these considerations have 
been to any great degree overlooked. Strangers cite 
the superior intelligence and character, the good man- 
ners and refinement of our people as unmistakable 
indications of the excellence of our schools. Whatever 
the employment, even in the partially skilled labor of 
manufacturing establishments, the greater productive 
power of operatives who have enjoyed some_ school 
advantages, has often been remarked. The proportion 
of educated recipients of public relief, if increased by 
the war, is inconsiderable. ‘The great variety of our 
musical, social and intellectual enjoyments, the prevail- 
ing competence and ease, household comfort and ele- 
gance, proceed in a great measure from our public 
schools. The interest taken in moral reforms and 
charitable enterprises, the general attendance upon 
public worship, grows out of this general enlighten- 
ment. The same individual intelligence that conquered 
at Sadowa was ‘liberally supplied to the armies that put 
down the recent rebellion and saved the Union, by our 
system of public instruction. 

But no good is unalloyed. The eagerness to live by 
head rather than hand work, as clerks, patrolmen, or 
railroad conductors, by professions or traffic rather than 
mechanical employments is on the increase. This must 
be attributed in part to the quality rather than the 
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quantity of education provided by the public. The 
Board should weigh well how far this is to the advan- 
tage of the community or the individual. If more cor- 
rect ideas were entertained of the true dignity of labor ; 
if the useful, by the increased skill, taste and judgment 
of the workmen, approached more nearly the fine arts, 
and their opportunities afforded a better preparation for 


success in them, artisans would take greater pride and 


pleasure in their crafts, be less disposed to exchange 
them for pursuits less profitable and more precarious. 
Were the simple rules of political and social economy, 
the relations of capital and labor, as affected by com- 
petition at home and abroad, explained at school, there 
would still be organizations for the protection of indus- 
trial interests, but the crude and irrational propositions 
now often advanced and entertained would no longer 
mislead. In bringing into the market any capabilities 
possessed for gaining subsistence, there would be more 
cheerful submission to stubborn realities beyond the 
reach of legislation. 

The gentler sex, if they acquired when young thor- 
ough knowledge of domestic duties, would more grace- * 
fully fill, more surely attain, the state it is their nature 
to seek. Fortune is fickle, and while all may reason- 
ably hope to compass that lot of ‘neither poverty nor 
riches” favorable to happiness, a few are to prove, by 
experience, wealth a disappointment, a snare perilous 
alike to their own mental and moral health and that 
of their offspring. But whatever the condition, well 
conducted households conduce not to comfort alone, 
but economy; and if the relation of employer and em- 
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ployed were divested of false ideas and rendered one of 
mutual respect and consideration, the idea, if not the 
expression, once familiar in New England, of help, 
would be again understood, and young, well educated 
females, find in families of ampler means than their 
own positions no longer considered derogatory. 

It is the manifest duty of the public, in assuming the 
obligation that all shall be educated, to weigh well the 
consequences of any mistake. If the tendency be to 
deprive those who have their fortunes to make or bread 
to earn of the most favorable mode of effecting their 
object, there is need of reform. If, instead of implant- 
ing sterling qualities and simple tastes, importance is 
attached to what is glittering and delusive rather than 
to what is solid, —if the education furnished produces 
a craving for unhealthy excitements, blunting the appe- 
tite for innocent pleasures, and engenders restlessness 
and discontent, —it operates less as a blessing than a- 
disadvantage. By suggesting what appears to fall short 
of the good our schools, if rightly directed, are calcu- 
lated to accomplish, it is not pretended they are charge- 
‘able with any very radical defects. On the contrary, 
without indulging any vainglorious conceit of their posi- 
tive or relative merits, we may reasonably entertain a 
profound sense of satisfaction that they are as good as 
they are. 

The truant laws have been enforced in Boston as in 
other cities of the Commonwealth, in a spirit of wise 
moderation and to good results. If, in some respects, 
harsh, and seemingly a departure from the principles of 
our free institutions, not to interfere unless the safety and 
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order of society require it with individual liberty of 
action, public opinion has acquiesced in their neces- 
sity. In an effort to amend them in 1866, the Legisla- 
ture rendered them nugatory, but the mistake was cor- 
rected the present year. The statutes provide that 
children who have entered the schools and fail to 
attend, or are vagrants about the streets, shall be sent 
to institutions of a penal nature, punishing with fine 
parents, who, without satisfactory reasons, neglect to 
have their children educated, as well as corporations 
employing young persons under twelve, who have not 
been, during the preceding year, three months at 
school. 

In some places, before resorting to extreme measures, 
truants and absentees are relegated to intermediate 
schools and subjected to rigorous discipline. In Boston 
efforts are made to reclaim them, and if not successful 
they are sent to Deer Island, where, in buildings apart 
from the almshouse and other institutions, they are 
kept under rigid surveillance and compelled to learn. 
It is not an agreeable feature in our system of public 
instruction. And if the expense were no objection, the 
almshouse at Roxbury, or accommodation on some other 
of the islands in the harbor might be preferred. But 
the facility of communication with Deer Island by boat 
is one argument in favor of the present arrangement, 
reluctance to incur the disgrace of banishment to a 
penal settlement, in operating as a check upon truancy, 
is another. Before applying to the magistrate for a 
warrant, the officer uses his influence with child and 


parents. ‘The judges are governed by what seems best 
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for the future welfare of the offender, who is treated 
with the utmost tenderness. Upon reliable indications 
of amendment he is permitted to return to his home. 

In Germany all young persons of school age are regis- 
tered, and parents called upon to show cause why their 
children do not attend the public schools. We have not 
ventured so boldly here. It has been apprehended that 
the more affluent might object to such domiciliary intru- 
sion. But as they have quite as much concern in the 
order and stability of society as their poorer neighbors, 
such apprehension might not be found, upon reflection, 
a serious obstacle to the adoption of a similar law. 
Every good citizen should be willing, upon respectful 
appleation, to make return of the number of children 
in his family, and that due provision is made for the 
education of such as do not attend the schools. Should 
the lists in the respective districts be submitted to the 
district committees, their action, doubtless, would. be 
sufficiently circumspect to effect the object of the law 
without giving offence. 

The truant officers now report to the Mayor and 
Superintendent, and receive directions from the masters 
and teachers. They would certainly more completely 
answer the purpose of their appointment, if cages in any 
respect questionable were submitted also to the commit- 
tees. Most of the members of the committees reside 
in or near their districts, and would be, in the first 
instance, the best judges of what course should be 
pursued. If the committee held meetings as often as 
once each month, on stated days, for the considera- 
tion of these and similar questions, no undue delay 
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would be occasioned, and many families be spared 
mortification. 

Karly in 1866, a committee was appointed by the 
Board, to visit the schools of New York and of other 
places. ‘Their report, printed the present year, gives 
the result of their inspection, which extended as far 
south as Washington. They found, wherever they 
went, much to approve; and candidly acknowledge 
that, in several particulars, her sister cities are in 
advance of Boston. The vast expenditure in New 
York for education, warranted by its wealth and num- 
bers, admits of improvements not consistent with due 
regard to economy here. Its Free College affords to 
young men a more extended course than our Latin and 
English High schools, but no such privilege is accorded 
to females. Those who seek to accomplish themselves 
to become instructors, are allowed to join an advanced 
class of the Grammar Schools. To insure competent 
teachers, a body of experienced inspectors are em- 
ployed to report the inefficient, —a duty here which 


might well be intrusted to the masters. 


The report commends the assembling of the pupils in 
the. halls, each morning, for religious exercises. A 
christian spirit of forbearance, and respect to sectarian 
sensitiveness, a few years since, induced the abandon- 
ment of that part of the devotional services previously 
customary here, which could give offence. Catholic 
parents were often apprehensive their children might be 
influenced to desert their ancient faith, and were un- 
willing they should participate in services repugnant 
to the rules of their church. In Dublin, the primates 
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of the two principal churches, made, a few years ago, 
selections of passages from the scriptures which were 
free from objection; but here no such compromise has 
been effected; and public policy discountenancing secta- 
rian schools as an obstacle impeding the rapid assimi- 
lation of the different nationalities that compose our 
community, conceded the point. Some portion of the 
bible is read every morning in each of the school-rooms 
by the teachers, but the pupils listen without taking 
part. 

Our moral and religious reponsibilities and relations 
to the infinite are essential branches of education, and 
the points in which all Christians agree are.of much 
more consequence than those in which they differ. But 
rather than cast a stumbling block in the way of 
churches attaching importance to these specific differ- 
ences, the Board has very judiciously left to them this 
obligation. Knowledge, in opening to the mind the 
mercies and marvels of creation, induces a rational 
apprehension of the Divine attributes, while the great 
truths of revelation, if their best interpretation is in 
the Scriptures, are also made manifest in human vicissi- 
tudes, conscience and experience. Impressions con- 
veyed indirectly in a religious community like our 
own may prove more abiding and beneficial than if 
matter of compulsion. 

In Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia, text-books 
are by law furnished to the pupils at public expense, at 
a cost, in the latter, of less than one dollar for each 
pupil. Long may it be before the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts assumes the guardianship of this city as that 
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of New York has of its own metropolis, or vests it in 
boards independent of their control. Whatever is raised 
by taxation, for local purposes, should be left to their 
city councils to expend. We must acquiesce in the 
wisdom of the conclusion of our own not to petition the 
General Court for leave to supply text-books to the 
schools until they reconsider their action. But _we 
should be remiss in our duty did we not express our 
opinion that such a change in the law would work well. 
The annual expenditure for books for indigent children 
has been steadily increasing and has now reached the 
sum of fourteen thousand dollars. The distinction is 
not a happy one in its effects; differences of condition 
must exist; but at the sensitive period of childhood at 
school, where all are upon an equality, should be kept 
out of sight. It is difficult, besides, to draw the line. 
Many parents, abundantly able to purchase, suffer their 
children to receive them; while others, from false pride, 
or dignity of character, subject themselves to considera- 
ble sacrifice to avoid what seems a humiliation. Citizens 
who by their taxes contribute to provide for the poorer 
children, might well be permitted to pay through the 
treasury for their own. 

The rule being that lessons should be learnt, for the 
most part, at school, the books need not be removed. 
If, at stated times, inspected as arms in military ser- 
vice, they would be kept in good condition. Parents 
preferring their children should own their own books, 
or pupils having a laudable desire to preserve a set for 
future reference, when their course is completed, could 


purchase them. New books belonging to the city, if 
8* 
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taken proper care of, might serve for years without 
being tattered or soiled. Such a change is suggested 
only for the grammar and primary classes. Students in 
the High Schools preparing to pursue occupations re- 
quiring costly outlay, could afford to purchase and 
should own their books. 

The time has not yet arrived when the City can do its 
own printing more economically than under present 
arrangements. Should it ever be deemed advisable, with 
electrotype plates the principal text-books, if struck 
off in quantities to meet the current demand, might be 
furnished at little cost, and the city owning the copy- 
right of the best books to be procured, would have it 
in her power to supply her sister cities and towns at 
cost or a profit. One advantage of such a plan would 
be that books slightly injured or defaced could be re- 
paired. The prices now paid are arranged with due 
regard to economy by the Committee on Accounts, both 
for parents who purchase, and when they are supplied 
by the public. 

A complete set of the text-books now in use in the 
schools, is kept in the rooms of the School Committee, 
at the City Hall, that members of the Board may be 
able to examine them. Effort is being made to form a 
collection of all school books ever used in the Boston 
schools, and also of the more valuable standard and 
current publications on educational subjects. If this 
plan be successful, in the course of time, the Depart- 
ment will possess a library of great value for its pur- © 
poses, and one which will throw much lhght upon the 
history and progress of our school system. 
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In connection with this subject of text-books we would 
correct any unfavorable impression unintentionally con- 
veyed in the reference on page 41 to the Physical Geogra- 
phy of Professor Guyot. It would be wholly inconsistent 
with the profound respect and admiration entertained 
by all of us for one so justly pre-eminent in his scientific 
as well as private relations, and who, by his writings, 
has so largely contributed to the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion of the American public, to have designedly used 
an expression of disparagement in an allusion to his 
present work. The encomiums passed upon it by mas- 
ters who constantly use it for reference in their schools 
bear testimony to its excellence ; and we are reminded 
that Mr. Guyot, in his communication to the Board, 
assumes to himself the authorship of the whole series, 
which, during the discussion upon it, was attributed, in 
part, to his assistant. The errors of fact, which were 
adduced to its discredit, if any exist, are much fewer 
than were supposed, and many other statements, to 
which exception was taken, are now said to be correct. 

Among other changes of the past year to be noted 
was the organization of the auditing department of the 
board. Heretofore, the expenditures for the schools 
were approved by the Committee on Accounts, and 
passed by the City Auditor; but, no materials to verify 
them, or copies of pay-rolls or bills, were in our keep- 
ing; and, as the action of the Auditor was independent, 
there was not the same exact accountability in dis- 
bursing the large amounts, nearly a million of dollars, 
expended for instruction, as in other departments of the 
city government. The Auditor, perceiving the need for 
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some more reliable mode of proceeding, recommended 
to the Board and City Council the creation of the 
office of Auditing Clerk, who, under our Committee 
of Accounts, should keep the necessary books for all 
the school expenses, except those for repairing, care 
and warming of the buildings. The system adopted 
is not yet as complete as it will probably become; 
but already bears evidence to the wisdom that sug- 
gested it. Should it ever be deemed advisable to place 
other portions of the appropriations for the schools 
under charge of this board, the method of account 
which has been devised can be readily extended to 
include them. 

The modes adopted in this new branch of service 
claim a passing notice. By the Rules of the Board, 
“the Committee on Accounts have exclusive authority 
to purchase and furnish all stationery, blanks, record 
books and diplomas, all authorized books of reference, 
globes, maps, charts, and all other articles or conve- 
niences required by the Board, its officers, or the pub- 
lic schools. They shall contract for all the text books 
required by law, and have the custody of all school 
property belonging to the City, not otherwise provided 
for.” All these duties are to be performed mainly by 
the Auditing Clerk, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and he is also charged with the 
delivery to the schools of all the books and other arti- 
cles required. 

Under the direction of the Committee on Accounts, 
this officer keeps, in books prepared for the purpose, 
the pay-rolls of the salaries of the grammar and pri- 
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mary school teachers, made up in accordance with the 
votes of the Board. These pay-rolls, on sheets espe- 
cially prepared for that purpose, are quarterly pre- 
sented to the Committee on Accounts for their approval, 
previous to their being sent to the City Auditor, to be 
audited, and to the Treasury, for payment. 

Into a separate journal, the bills of the contingent 
expenses of the grammar schools are copied, the bills 
for contingent expenses of the primary schools, ex- 
penses for temporary teachers, and the bills for the 
salaries of the officers of the School Committee. The 
expenses of the grammar and primary schools are sub- 
divided under different headings, and the total expense 
of the different articles furnished by the School Board 
shown from month to month. Ledger accounts are 
kept open with the five appropriations passed to the 
credit of the School Board by the City Council, and 
monthly debited with the expenses incurred by each 
department. A similar account is kept open with each 
grammar school, and every item of expense is charged 
to its account; also with the primary schools, each 
teacher or class having a separate account, to which 
expenses incurred for that class during the year are 
charged. 

In suitable books are to be kept the names of the 
teachers, beginning with the one longest in the service, 
together with some brief items in relation to the history 
of each. Also, in other books, the clerk will keep a 
schedule of all the property of the city, furnished by 
the Board and held in the various schools, at the rooms 
of the School Committee or in the hands of individuals. 
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The bills for grammar and primary schools, and tem- 
porary teachers are examined monthly and presented 
to the Committee on Accounts for their approval, pre- 
vious to their being sent to the City Auditor. The 
clerk also calls the meeting of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, and keeps, in a book prepared for the purpose, 
a record of their proceedings. 

The throng at the treasury when their quarterly bills 
are paid, not only of teachers but of other persons 
employed by the City, has suggested a different mode 
of payment, not originating in the School Board, but 
which is believed to be approved by the Auditor and 
Treasurer. It is proposed that the payments shall be 
made monthly, as, for the most part, is the custom in 
the other departments, and the amounts sent to the 
teachers, instead of their being obliged to come to the 
city treasury, where they are often greatly delayed. The 
inconvenience will be aggravated as the city increases, 
and may lead, in time, to branch treasuries, instituted, 
if only for a few days, at regular periods, at the more 
distant points, for both receipts and payments. If 
drafts payable to the order of the teachers were dis- 
tributed to them at the school-houses, payable at some 
local bank, it would be, no doubt, a saving of labor to 
those whose employments and residences are either at 
South or East Boston, or in what has now ceased to be, 
Roxbury. 

The construction and repairs of school buildings is 
left by law with the City Council, whose Committee on 
Public Buildings are especially intrusted with this duty. 
The ordinance provides that the School Committee shall 
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be the original judges of the expediency and necessity 
of having additional or improved accommodations for 
any public school within the limits of the city; and, 
whenever in their opinion a school-house is required, or 
material alterations needed, they shall send a communi- 
cation to the City Council, stating the locality, and the 
nature of the further provisions for schools which are 
wanted ; and no school-house shall be located, erected, 
or materially altered, until the School Committee shall 
have been consulted on the proposed locality and plans, 
except by order of the City Council. However guarded 
the phrases used, it was, no doubt, intended that the 
Board, within reasonable limits, should have the privi- 
lege of electing where the building should be placed, 
and of determining what kind of building should be 
erected. To give effect to this provision the Board, 
through its Committee on School-houses, should act in 
concert with the two Committees of Public Instruction 
and Public Buildings of the City Council. 

The Committee on Public Instruction, one of whom, 
the President of the Common Council, is also a member 
of the School Committee, is the link of communication 
between the Board and the Council, keeping the latter 
informed of what concerns the department. Applica- 
tions to the City Council for additional accommodation 
for the schools are referred to this Committee, who confer 
with the Committee of the Board on School-houses as to 
the best location to be had at a reasonable cost, as well 
as to the form and style of the edifice, and the disposition 


of its apartments. When these preliminaries are deter- 


mined, the City Council authorizes its Committee on 
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Public Buildings to take the conveyance of the land 
which has generally, from the necessities of the case, 
been previously bonded, and contract for the building 
according to the plans which have been decided upon 
as best by the other committees. This arrangement 
is more complicated in appearance than it proves in 
operation. 

It combines sufficient publicity to prevent even the 
imputation of indirect motives, at the same time admit- 
ting of the purchase of the most eligible lot for the 
purpose, at the most moderate cost. The points to be 
considered are many, and the responsibility variously 
distributed ; and as one hundred and sixty-three different 
persons in future are to share it, no better mode can be 
devised for harmonizing such a multiplicity of opinions, 
for securing buildings in the right location and of the 
most approved construction, for the smallest amount of 
expenditure. A good understanding should be cher- 
ished between the City Council and the Board, as to 
what concerns the schools, and it is thought this would 
be promoted by the President of the Council being a 
member, ex officio, of the Committee on School-houses, 
as he now is of that of Public Instruction. Contem- 
plated purchases could thus be brought to the know- 
ledge of all who have any vote upon them, without 
risk of their being defeated by unnecessary publicity, 
or opposition, in consequence of want of information ; 
and the three committees in concert would be able to 
carry out whatever the best interest of the public 
demanded. The superintendence of constructing school- ~ 
houses, as of all other city buildings, cannot well be 
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divided, but the selection of location and plans falls 
within the province of the School Committee. 

There is a divided opinion as to the janitors. It 
would seem proper that the Board should have the 
selection of officers who have charge of buildings in 
their keeping. But heretofore the advantage of de- 
volving the actual care of the school-houses upon the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, under one system- 
atic arrangement for all the city edifices, has led to 
his appointment of the janitors. As in this function he 
is rather the representative of the School Board than 
of the City Council, he is bound to respect the wishes 
of the several district committees in selecting and 
retaining only such persons as they approve. 

When school-houses are once completed, and deliv- 
ered into the keeping of this Board, the control of the 
City Council over them should cease. Their rightful 
and legal custody is in the School Committee, until 
they are again surrendered. Krom economical consid- 
erations portions of them have been appropriated, 
on election days and other occasions, for ward rooms, 
to the serious detriment and disturbance of the schools. 
Earnest remonstrances from the District Committees 
have been disregarded, and representations from this 
Board not always received with the courtesy to which 
they were entitled. No such use of any school building 
should be permitted without the consent of this Board. 
The time has come when ward rooms ought to be pro- 
vided in the several wards. It may involve a large ex- 
penditure, but must prove a wise economy in the end; 


since, as the city increases in wealth and population, 
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from the enhancement of values the cost will be greatly 
augmented, when the need has become too imperative 
to be longer withstood. 

Certainly, in the remoter sections this consideration 
should prevail with the City Government to purchase 
seasonably sites for the purpose, while yet to be 
obtained at moderate prices. It would be greatly to 
the convenience of the inhabitants to possess such edi- 
fices, not merely for the polls and political meetings, 
but for many other municipal objects. As the city 
extends, much precious time will be saved if citizens 
instead of being compelled to repair to the City Hall 
for the payment of their rates and taxes, can pay them 
nearer home. It is always of advantage ‘to the 
public to hold land beyond its existing necessities. 
Such ownership does not diminish the property to be 
taxed, inasmuch as individuals who would occupy the 
estates purchased by the public find accommodation 
elsewhere ; and, so long as the community is thriving, 
the increment of value each year will exceed the amount 
of interest on the purchase money. But even if the 
utter abandonment of school buildings for political 
uses should involve expense not to be reimbursed, the 
interruption of the schools is reason enough why it 
should be met without hesitation. 

Encroachments of trade upon sections of the city, pre- 
viously for the most part occupied by private dwellings, 
having disarranged the districts into which the city 
was divided for school purposes, the last annual report 
recommended their boundaries should be revised to 
conform to the actual distribution of population. This 
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has been done; one more district having been created. 
The old Franklin School-house on Washington, near 
Dover Street, repaired at an expense of five thousand 
dollars, now accommodates a boys’ Grammar School, 
under the mastership of Mr. Wheelock, formerly sub- 
master of the Boylston. It is called the Rice School, 
and is already more than full. The apartments are in- 
convenient in dimensions, imperfectly warmed and ven- 
tilated, and in three of them the divisions number as 
many as one hundred pupils, nearly double the usual 
average. ‘The committee of the district are of one mind 
that immediate appeal should be made to the City 
Council for a new edifice, to be erected somewhat far- 
ther west than the present one. 

The number of pupils in the Bowditch and Winthrop 
Grammar Schools will soon compel an. application also 
for another school building im the section between 
Essex and Dover streets, or else such a re-arrangement 
of boundaries as will admit of a new edifice to the north- 
west of ‘Tremont Street. The Bowdoin School-house is 
contracted in size and inconvenient in arrangement, on 
one of the smallest Grammar School lots in the city, 
and before many years should be replaced by another. 

Work has been suspended on the Fort Hill excava- 
tion, but will be resumed in the spring. The popula- 
tion has diminished, and may be still further reduced 
before the progress of the improvement compels the 
removal of the Boylston Grammar and May Primary- 
schools on Washington Square, and the two Primary- 
school Buildings on Lane place. There are still five 
hundred and sixty pupils in the grammar, and nearly 
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four hundred in the primary classes, and for years to 
come there may be hundreds of children in the district 
for whom provision must be made. As it would be of 
serious consequence to leave them without instruction, 
immediate measures should be taken for the erection in 
the neighborhood of another school-house of moderate 
dimensions. If this building were so contrived that it 
‘could be altered into warehouses, if not needed for the 
schools, there would be little sacrifice of value, particu- 
larly as the property will, doubtless, enhance, as trade 
becomes established. The materials of such of the 
present buildings as are earliest vacated could be used 
in its construction 

The migration to South Boston, in consequence of the 
many tenement houses demolished on and about Fort 
Hill, has created a pressure on its school accommoda- 
tions, which will be partially relieved in March, when 
the new Norcross School will be ready for occupancy. 
The lot on which it stands, purchased in 1862 for a 
primary, comprises an area of thirteen thousand square 
feet. It measures one hundred and fifteen feet in front 
on D Street, by one hundred and five on Gold and 
Fifth Streets. The building, ninety feet six inches by 
sixty-one feet eight inches, is of brick, with granite 
trimmings, and will have cost when completed, exclu- 
sive of the land, seventy-five thousand dollars. This 
edifice excels, in convenience of arrangement and adap- 
tation to its purposes, any other we possess. Applica- 
tion having been made for a description of it to serve 
for a model in another city, by consent of the Board, 
one prepared for the purpose will be found in another 
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part of this volume, a perspective view of the front and 
side elevation having been engraved for its frontispiece. 
There will still remain after its dedication several 
classes in South Boston requiring accommodation. 

In rearranging the South Boston school districts, 
there exists an impression that the girls and boys in 
the grammar classes had better be distributed in dif- , 
ferent buildings, as in most other sections of the city. 
In the portions more remote, while the population is 
sparse, it has been occasionally found convenient to 
bring them together under the same roof. South Bos- 
ton is now crowded with inhabitants, and with four 
grammar school buildings, it will be possible to separate 
them, if deemed expedient. It cannot be denied that 
the question of expediency is still an open one, and 
should be duly weighed. Their association together 
has been thought to have an humanizing influence, — 
creating common sympathies and interests, adding to 
the enjoyment of their future intercourse, and it has not 
been attended with any serious disadvantage where it 
has prevailed. But there are objections which deserve 
consideration. 

As the female pupils remain, as a general rule, 
longer at school than the boys, the course of instruction 
is In some measure influenced by this, to the prejudice 
of the latter. The natural contrasts of character and 
endowment between the sexes constitute a principal 
source of that mutual dependence and reciprocal regard 
on which rests much of our human happiness and ciy- 
ilization; and the more their education diverges, at its 


later periods, the more marked will be the specific 
g* 
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differences that distinguish them. The tastes and 
accomplishments that make home attractive, — the 
feminine delicacy and maidenly modesty, which are the 
most precious gifts of womanhood,—are more favor- 
ably placed for cultivation and development, where 
girls are kept apart, in the practical routine of school 
. duties, from their ruder companions. And the boys, as 
they approach adolescence, should not be diverted from 
their books, or prevented from depending mainly for 
their enjoyments on manly and athletic pursuits. 

In the westerly part of the city a new edifice is in 
process of erection for the Wells School. It is of the 
same materials as the Norcross, the apertures for 
entrance and light, however, being arched. It will be 
completed in the course of the coming summer. A lot 
has been purchased at East Boston, in the second sec- 
tion, on Decatur and Paris streets, containing about 
twenty-two thousand square feet, and a building upon 
it will soon be needed. 

But one new building has been completed during the 
year, the Primary School-house not yet named in the 
Hancock district, on Richmond Street. It contains 
twelve school-rooms, and having a Mansard-roof, there 
are two halls on the upper floor. The Hancock Com- 
mittee, in their June quarterly report, speak of this 
edifice as an ornament to that section of the city. 
They say that the citizens must feel grateful to the 
authorities for so beautiful and commodious a structure, 
erected and consecrated for the noble purposes of 
popular education. The three grammar classes in the 
ward room and in Cooper Street, the intermediate 
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schools for girls in Cooper Street and in Hanover Ave- 
nue, and the primary schools in Hanover Avenue and 
Bennet Street, had the day before taken possession of 
their new apartments, much to the gratification of the 
teachers, pupils, and parents. ‘These schools being 
concentrated, a more thorough classification was to be 
instituted. 

High prices of labor and material, the heavy taxation 
occasioned by our late calamities, have made it the part 
of prudence to postpone the construction of the proposed 
edifice for the Normal School. But the need with each 
year is more imperative, and the question is one of time. 
There are indications that a season is approaching when 
the building can be erected at reasonable cost, and as it 
is desirable that when undertaken it should not only be 
complete for its purpose, but an honor and ornament to 
the city, it is fortunate that it has been delayed. The 
site selected has the advantages of being central, open 
to light and air, with a southwesterly exposure, in the 
neighborhood of the Common and Garden, easily acces- 
sible from all sections of the city, and near the buildings 
of the Institute of Technology and Natural History. 
The estates now occupied by the school as well as that 
by the training department, are increasing in value, and 
by the time the new structure is completed, in three or 
four years, can either be sold to defray part of the cost 
or appropriated to other public purposes. If contracts 
should be made at this time for the walls and roof, and 
the finish deferred until prices for such work fall, the 
cost may be essentially diminished. 

Should it be deemed expedient to provide for the 
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Training Department within the same walls as the Nor- 
mal, accommodation should be found therein for the 
primary classes now attached to it, and numbering about 
two hundred pupils. As they enjoy peculiar advantages 
from the accomplished instructors who have the charge 
of them, families residing near will be glad to embrace 
the opportunity of securing for their children an edu- 
cation in the preliminary branches, than which none 
better can be had. The vicinity of the location pro- 
posed to the cabinets of natural history, as well as to 
the greenhouse and. garden, will afford facilities for 
familiarizing them with natural objects already made 
a prominent feature in their instruction. 

The lot proposed, on Newbury Street, is generally 
approved. If the city authorities, in granting locations 
and privileges to the horse railroads and ferries, should 
impose the condition, that pupils of the High Schools - 
should be allowed to go to and from school in cars for 
certain trips, exclusively devoted to them, one main objec- 
tion would be obviated for such as come from South or 
East Boston, or other distant points. This is especially 
desirable for young ladies attending the Normal. Other 
High-Schools may be established at a future day nearer 
their homes, but the manifold advantages of centraliza- 
tion outweigh all others now. The past year an order 
authorized a High School class at East Boston, if fifteen 
girls were found disposed to form it, but when the 
proposition was submitted to the forty pupils from that 
section in the Normal, not ten were inclined to accept it. 

It has been suggested that at some future day, when 
circumstances admit of it without displacing any incum- 
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bent, the several districts should be reorganized, so that 
each should comprise a grammar school for boys, one 
for girls, and the requisite number of primaries. By 
thus dispensing with one half the number of masters, 
economy will be promoted, and a more thorough know- 
ledge afforded of the primary classes, from which the 
grammar are recruited. Should the masters continue 
to take part in the instruction of their classes, this 
would not be practicable ; but, if merely superintend- 
ents of their respective districts, such a reorganization 
may become expedient. 

As the consolidation of the two cities of Roxbury 
and Boston was consummated at the close of the year, 
it is not so much our province as that of our successors, 
to comment upon this new measure, as it regards their 
schools. But as it involves their consolidation - also 
with our own, under one uniform system, it will be 
convenient to have easily accessible full information 
respecting them. ‘This is admirably presented in the 
last reports of the late Roxbury Board, and we shall 
presume to offer only a brief synopsis of the facts most 
likely to be of use. Roxbury was not divided into 
districts. The pupils number 5,276: the High School 
has 180, and 4 teachers; the Grammar 2,274, and 47 
teachers; the Primary 2,822, and 54 teachers. There 
are besides 4 special instructors, in all 103. The 
cost of maintaining the schools the past year was 
$88,502.19, and the average for each scholar was 
$16.73. The Grammar Schools, Dearborn, Dudley, 
Washington, Comins, and Francis Street, have 43 divis- 
ions; the Primaries 52; the High Schools 4. The 
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Principal of the High School, Mr. Weston, has a salary 
of $3,000. The male teachers of the Grammar, Messrs. 
Long, Chase and King, $2,200. Miss Baker, Principal 
of the Dudley, has $1,200. Grammar Assistants, $500 
and $650; Primary Teachers, $500 and $550. <A large 
proportion of the schools seem to be mixed. Boys and 
girls in the High School study and recite in the 
same room. ‘The Comins, Dearborn, and Francis Street 
Grammar Schools, are for both sexes; the Dudley 
School is for girls, and Washington for boys. Besides 
these, there will soon be erected another school build- 
ing, on a lot recently purchased. 

Little direct reference has been made to the quarterly 
reports of the district committees. To read them, and 
select from them whatever can be of interest to the 
Board or the public, forms part of the duty assigned to 
the Annual Report Committee, and has not been neg- 
lected. It seemed more judicious to embody their sub- 
stance than set out at length phrases, which, by frequent 
repetition, have become familiar. The rule requiring 
quarterly statements of the condition of the schools 
answers an excellent purpose, although the report, as 
that of the watchman of the night, be little else than that 
all is well. ‘The reports of 1867 show the schools to 
be in admirable condition, under excellent teachers, the 
progress steady but uneventful. Our successors are to 
be spared the uncomfortable computation of how much 
pain was requisite to produce the result. 

However admirably organized our system of superin- 
tendence may be, it lulls into a false security if not 
faithfully administered. All the committees, if stated 
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times were established for their meetings, would be 
more sure of leaving no duty undischarged. But ses- 
sions as frequently as once each month of those of the 
districts are of the utmost consequence. Such a prac- 
tise would inspire their members with increased interest 
in what concerns the schools; teachers be stimulated to 
a higher sense of their responsibilities; and the rule 
prescribed by law, imposing the obligation of frequent 
examinations, borne more constantly in mind. Diffi- 
dence of any great good to be gained by pupil or 
teacher discourages committee men from their appointed 
rounds. But these periodical visits and examinations 
are represented by the masters and teachers, who are 
the best judges, as of the utmost benefit; that, so far 
from interrupting the studies, they tend to keep alive 
the interest of the scholars in their work. Suggestions 
which, in the ordinary channels of advice and admo- 
nition, pass unheeded, make a deeper impression 
coming from comparative strangers. 

Among other changes to be noted in the Rules 
and Regulations as recently revised, it is provided 
that, in the absence of the Mayor, the Board is in 
future to choose its chairman. Heretofore the Presi- 
dent of the Council, ex officio a member of the 
Board, was designated in such cases to preside. ‘This 
alteration proceeds from no want of respect for the 
Council, or its presiding officer, but, as the right to 
elect vests by law in the Committee, it seems reason- 
able to exercise it. The Board, the last year wisely 
concluded to hold monthly meetings on the second 
Tuesday of each month, where the charter had not 
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otherwise provided. The accumulation of business 
demanded sessions more frequently than once in three 
months, and the certainty of a quorum was increased 
by their regular recurrence. The time allotted is 
not too much for thorough discussion of important 
questions. ‘The number of members has now been 
enlarged by the annexation of Roxbury, and it is 
worthy of consideration whether limiting those who 
take part in a debate to ten minutes, would not give all 
a fair chance to express their views and the sense of 
the Board be better ascertained. A rule that seats, 
when vacated, shall be assigned by lot among new 
members, would be more just than the practice that 
prevails. 

In the revision slight modifications were made in the 
holidays and vacations. May Day, from a deep-seated 
conviction that its observance was an anachronism and 
putting in jeopardy health and life, has been dropped. 
Christmas Week and New Years, Thanksgiving, the 
Birthday of Washington, Good Friday, and Fast Day, 
the week immediately preceding the first Monday in 
March, Anniversary Week or that commencing on the 
Monday preceding the last Wednesday in May and 
covering Artillery Election or the first Monday in June, 
the Fourth of July and the period between the annual 
exhibitions of the schools in July and the commence- 
ment of the new school year on the first Monday in 
September, are now the established Holidays. The 
school sessions four days in the week being but five 
hours, and Wednesdays and Saturdays but three, from 
which is to be deducted at least thirty minutes daily for 
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recess and similar purposes, the time devoted to study 
each week, during which school is kept, amounts to 
less than twenty-four hours. Nine or ten weeks are 
vacation, and allowance being made for other interrup- 
tions, not an eighth of each year, less than three hours 
daily, is the average of the aggregate appropriated to 
education. The clamor against high pressure in our 
_ schools would seem, from this calculation, to have been 
exaggerated so far as it respects time. How far it is 
open to censure on other points has been sufficiently 
discussed. 

The plan adopted by the Superintendent of meeting 
each month all the masters for consultation and advice 
promises the best results, as also the assembling, at 
longer intervals, of all the teachers, grammar ‘and 
primary successively, for instruction in their duties. It 
is of less general usage, but in many districts has been 
found of advantage, for the master to call together the 
teachers of his district for the same purpose. Valuable 
suggestions, gathered from study of authorities on edu- 
cation, from the inspection of school systems in Europe 
and different parts of this country, and the valuable con- 
clusions educational associations arrive at after discussion 
at their conventions, can thus be widely disseminated, 
and applied here to our great advantage. A master 
may shrink from the responsibility of dictating to his 
teachers; but, if the district committees, in forming, 
under the authority delegated by this board, rules 
for the government of the districts, should make it 
his duty to confer with them as often as once each 


month, much good might be accomplished. 
10 
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To reap all the advantages of which our system of 
public instruction is susceptible, parents must lend their 
aid. No law should divest them either of their rights 
or obligations. If reared themselves under less favorable 
conditions they are constrained to admit the superiority 
of their offspring in book knowledge, acquaintance with 
the world gives them experience of greater worth; and 
their title to honor rests on a commandment with 
promise. But unless sense of dependence, confidence 
without reserve, implicit obedience, become early 
habitual, the young weaned from parental control will 
seek their happiness and standards of opinion among 
their playmates. The parental tie will be loosened, and 
that counsel and help which might often extricate them 
from pitfalls that beset the path to maturity, be little 
valued. _Some few, more happily constituted, may gain 
strength without detriment; many others, prematurely 
their own masters, will misuse freedom to their hurt. 

Could parents longer retain their ascendancy, one 
easier kept than recovered, it would be better for both. 
By participation in the studies and pursuits of their 
children, by rendering home attractive, yet permitting 
reasonable latitude in innocent indulgences and enjoy- 
ments, mutual trust and reciprocated affection would 
prove more enduring, filial piety grow into a sentiment, 
analogous to one more sacred, which no other earthly 
attachment could disturb. Many men of eminence have 
attributed what was good in them to parental assidui- 
ties; others, like Byron, their mistakes and misery to 
the want of early control. A century ago the young 
grew up with a profound veneration for their parents ; 
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now reverence in any form has little place in the Ameri- 
can character. Descendants rarely repay to the aged the 
cares lavished on their own helpless years, forgetting 
that they in turn must grow old and need the kind 
offices they begrudge. Parents no longer able to com- 
mand respect or obedience, regard children rather as an 
encumbrance than a blessing. These evil tendencies 
grow out of the spirit of the age, and if in any measure 
the result of popular education should be repressed by 
every counteracting influence. The fifth command- 
ment should be steadfastly held up for observance, and 
children should be taught to honor their parents. 
Parents on their part should strengthen the hands of 
the teachers, so that both shall work together for good. 

They both should remember that, while a system on 
so grand a scale must necessarily in many respects be 
rigid and unyielding, those on whom it operates are of 
every variety of mind, of idiosyncrasies in all possible 
combinations, who may require widely different treat-— 
ment. What no teacher can effect with a crowd under 
his care, parents who are interested in their success and 
better understand their characters may with their own 
children. They certainly should feel, whenever they see 
cause for solicitude or the need of correction, at liberty 
to communicate their views in writing, or in some other 
suitable way, to those having the charge. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that the master of a district, as 
well as the teacher of a school, has but limited time for 
many duties. 

All systems must have their rules, not to be tran- 
scended. ‘Time and toil must be carefully economised. 
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For efficient government, subordination as exact as in 
military service, should prevail. Equality of numbers 
in the rooms and districts, uniformity in the size and 
arrangements of the buildings, gradation of rank, 
responsibility and emolument in office, are but a few of 
the points in common. The rules have been recently 
revised. What has once been tested and adopted should 
not be departed from but for cogent reasons, since inno- 
vations partial and experimental generate confusion. 
It is easier to preserve what is very good as it is, than 
restore it after it has been exchanged for what was 
new but no better. We can afford to be moderately 
conservative ; for, if a long way yet from perfection, we 
have outstripped most of our competitors. 

By what various influences results have been brought 
about is only to be discovered by tracing the progress 
from year to year in the programme of studies, im- 
provements in plan, discipline and aim. This progress 
cannot be attributed to any one mind or any one part of 
the system. Itis a harmonious whole, moving in uni- 
son, constantly developing more and more power in its 
accelerating evolutions, still gaining in beauty, strength 
and efficiency for its purpose by the combined appli- 
cation of zeal, intelligence and ceaseless emulation. 
This Board, the able superintendent, the accomplished 
masters and teachers, gathering inspiration from the 
central Board, and Normal schools of the State, and 
especially blessed by the unsurpassed efficiency of our 
own training department, have co-operated with one 
heart and one hope to bring it to perfection. If there are 
defects to be remedied,— and what is human is never 
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complete,— if much that has been adopted is still in the 
stage of experiment, the enlightened community, whose 
obligation to secure for its children the best education 
a wise appropriation of the means at its disposal admits, 
has every occasion to be grateful that its schools have 
attained to so great a degree of excellence. 

It is a gratifying proof of the estimation in which 
they are held, that intelligent visitors from abroad, as 
well as from other portions of our own country, frequent- 
ly resort hither to inspect them. Americans value too 
dearly their own independence to interfere with the 
policy other nations see fit to adopt for their govern- 
ment. But we nevertheless must feel deep interest in 
whatever tends to emancipate our fellow-beings, and 
particularly those most nearly akin to us, from intellec- 
tual bondage. Common schools form the corner-stone 
of our civilization and prosperity, of our political liberty, 
and we would gladly see this inestimable blessing unti- 
versal. ‘There is encouragement to believe that states- 
men who direct the destinies of other lands are sensible 
enough to perceive that the best solution for their per- 
plexities is popular education. A cordial welcome has 
ever been extended to all who actuated by laudable 
motives have been disposed to study our modes and 
arrangements. 

The manifold and varied incidents of the year have 
forced us to pass lightly and with desultory brevity over 
many points on which we would gladly have dwelt. That 
wise moderation, the golden mean, just enough, neither 
too much nor too little, exemplary in what concerns edu- 


cation as in the natural world, has already been exceeded. 
10* 
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We have gleaned in the footsteps of predecessors who 
have reaped very plentiful harvests, gathered sparingly 
from stores reserved for those who are to succeed. The 
field is inexhaustible ; and practical experience in the 
government of a host of pupils, multitudinous as an 
army with banners, may naturally be expected to yield 
richer fruits than mere philosophic disquisitions however 
able or profound. Not simply in the application of prin- 
ciples, but in determining what is wisest and best, the 
deliberate conclusions of boards constituted as those of 
our larger cities may well challenge respect. Their 
reports in any series of years cannot fail to embrace 
whatever accumulated wisdom in the past has to offer 
for guidance. 

In endeavoring, as our duty demanded, to exhibit the 
existing condition of the schools, comprehensively and 
with sufficiency of detail, we have dilated with freedom 
and candor, yet without prejudice, upon whatever ap- 
peared of interest at this time, connected with the sub- 
ject of education. Differences of opinion may exist in 
the Board as to the correctness of our views, but its 
record would not have been complete,if no reference had 
been made to any question of moment that had occu- 
pied its attention. It cannot be disputed that many 
deep-seated convictions as to the objects and methods 
of instruction, both as to what is practicable and what 
is judicious, have of late been shaken; and that various 
reforms, demanded by public opinion, are under anxious 
consideration, or are being carried out. 

Education is no longer to consist in rules of grammar, 
facility in numbers, or elegant penmanship, in histori- 
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cal names and dates, or the boundaries of nations. It 
must embrace, to be complete, a competent know- 
ledge of the world we inhabit, the world of mind, and 
what is vaster and more vital than either, the moral 
universe. The faculties are to be developed, logical 
methods of thought mduced, principles, habits and 
‘sentiments formed and fixed, which will ennoble the 
character and ensure a future useful, virtuous and hap- 
py. It does not end when the pupil leaves behind him 
the threshhold of the schools. Youth duly improved is 
but the vestibule to an intellectual maturity, prepara- 
tion for its duties and engagements. Whoever will 
accept the inestimable privileges extended in our public 
schools to all, without stint or price, will find knowledge 
more precious than rubies, and an abundant source of 
every blessing that can be compassed within the span of 
mortal life. Solomon prayed not for riches, pleasure 
or power, but for wisdom, and all the rest were added 
unto him. 
THOMAS C. AMORY. 
WARREN H. CUDWORTH. 
WILLIAM A. BLENKINSOP. 
CHARLES C. SHACKFORD. 
EDWIN B. WEBB. 
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LATIN SCHOOL. 


ComPLyING with the requirements of the Rules of the 
School Board, the Committee on the Latin School re- 
spectfully submit the following Annual Report, for the 
academic year which closed in September, 1867. 

The quarterly and annual examinations were made at 
the proper times during the year; and every advantage 
was taken for obtaining the necessary information re- 
lating to the school, both in reference to the teachers 
and pupils, as well as to the studies and discipline of the 
institution placed under the special charge of the Com- 
mittee. The school was found in all respects in a 
progressive and satisfactory condition, reflecting the 
highest credit upon the instructors and the young 
gentlemen of the several classes of pupils. In no pre- 
vious year had the general appearance been better, the 
progress having been all that could have been expected, 
and full equal to that of the most favored years. 

The medal examination took place in July; and the 
Franklin Medals were awarded to six pupils, who, after 
a careful investigation of the claims of the members of 
the graduating class, were deemed most entitled to the 
honorable distinction, for their exemplary conduct and 
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proficiency during the year. The following are the 
names and ages of the recipients: 


William N. Field, aged 17 years. 

John C. Brooks, aged 18 years. 
George P. Montague, aged 18 years. 
Hamilton M. Twombly, aged 18 years. 
James R. Reed, aged 16 years. 

Sidney Wheelock, aged 19 years. 


The diplomas of graduation were conferred upon 
fifteen young gentlemen who had completed the regular 
course of instruction at the school. Of those who left 
the school in July, nineteen entered Harvard College, 
having passed a satisfactory examination in the required 
studies. 

In another part of the document, of which this report 
forms a part, will be found a list of the names of the 
pupils of the several classes to whom were assigned in 
May the various Lawrence Prizes, and the prizes provided 
for by the Latin School Prize Fund, for those who by 
their meritorious behavior and a suitable proficiency in 
their studies had become entitled to the same. These 
prizes, which are presented to the pupils at the annual 
exhibition in July, consist of books selected by those 
who have earned the distinction. 

At present the school has one master, two sub-mas- 
ters, five ushers, and an instructor of the French lan- 
guage. During the past year, one sub-master, Mr. H. 
H. Magill, and one usher, Mr. C. G. G. Paine, have 
resigned their positions, and Mr. A. M. Gay has been 
promoted to the sub-mastership, and Messrs. William F. 
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Davis and Francis A. Harris have been appointed to 
usherships. 

The number of scholars registered during the year 
was three hundred and thirty-three. The number of 
pupils admitted was one hundred and eighteen; of 
which seventy-two were from the public schools of the 
city, and forty-six were from other sources. Those 
admitted from the public schools may, with their average 
ages, be thus classified: 


Schools. No, Admitted. Average Age. 
Bigelow : : ° ° . ° eT 14.8 
Boylston  . ° ° . : : eG 12.7 
Brimmer : : : ; Sot” feet od LVRS 
Chapman 1 14.1 
Dwight 7 1 ¥7 
Lawrence . ; : ; : : eo W2e2 
Lincoln ; : : ; - ; ; 4 12:9 
Lyman : : : : : i hid! ipa 
Mayhew ° 5 : ; : : ries 12.5 
Phillips : A : E : ; s. 214 12.4 
Quincy : ; . ‘ : : ret, 12.2 

Total, 72 12.8- © 


One hundred and twenty were discharged during the 
school year. The largest number of pupils present at 
any one time was three hundred and twelve. The larg- 
est average attendance for any one month (October) was 
three hundred and six, and for the year, two hundred 
and ninety-five. The average number belonging to the — 
school during the year was two hundred and eighty- 


three. 
11 
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The school-house and the premises connected with it 
have been examined from time to time, and always 
found in good condition. 


For the Committee, 


NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, 
Chairman. 
Boston, September, 1867. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


In accordance with the Rules of the Board, the Com- 
mittee of the English High School, respectfully make 
the following report. 

Tlie quarterly examinations were attended by some of 
the members of the Committee, and were generally 
satisfactory. ‘The annual examination for medals and 
diplomas was made by a large number of the Committee. 
It was thorough and highly gratifying. 

Franklin Medals were awarded to eight boys. It was 
not for any want of good scholarship or good conduct 
that many more were not given. The Committee be- 
stowed all within their right with great pleasure, and 
only regretted that they were so limited. 

Prizes were distributed to sixty-six boys of the several 
classes, for excellence in the various departments proposed 
for their emulation. | 

The boys in the graduating class had had repeated 
assurance earnestly given, that no diploma could be had 
without a good degree of merit; and it appeared that 
they had worked and conducted in a manner which’ 
indicated a high appreciation of this testimonial. Of the 
whole thirty-nine candidates, one alone failed. To him 
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the failure was a sore affliction, but like a sensible boy, 
he laid the blame at his own door and justly attributed 
his failure to neglect of study during his first and second 
years in the school; and like a wise boy he resolved to 
try again and to succeed. 

The new system of giving diplomas to all who merit 
them, is having a salutary effect. Each boy feels that 
he has a chance to reach the mark of the prize, though 
others may arrive a little before him. 

The arrangement to give diplomas to the past gradu- 
ates of this school meets with their favor. Numerous 
applications have been received; many of them made 
by gentlemen of whom the school may well be proud. 

The examination and other exercises of the graduating 
class were witnessed by a large and interested audience. 
As a closing part of the service, congratulatory addresses 
were made by Ex-Governor Washburn and other eminent 
literary gentlemen. 

The school at the close of the year in July, had one 
hundred and seventy-seven scholars. One hundred and 
thirty-one of them remained as members for the ensuing 
year. One hundred and sixty-one boys joined the school ; 
making the whole number just three hundred; the 
largest number ever belonging to the school at one time. 

It should be said for the information of all whom it 
may concern, especially parents and our city fathers, that 
the English High School house is unsuitable for its 
purposes. It is not large enough. One class has to 
meet in the public hall, which is warmed only with much 
difficulty, in a cold day. The inconveniences of the 
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rooms are many. The ventilation is very bad; being 
mainly by the doors and windows. 

The friends of this school have long felt that there is 
something in a name, and that boys are of the same 
opinion. It did not seem quite the thing for them, 
after having graduated from an usher’s and then from a 
master’s class, in a Grammar School, to go back to an 
usher in the English High. It was thought that the first 
impressions, at least, were unfavorable. Besides, it 
seemed inappropriate for us to get men of experience 
and celebrity—masters of Grammar and High schools — 
to become ushers in ours. The Board has therefore 
made a change of style, so that now, instead of having 
one master, two sub-masters, and five ushers, we have a 
head master, three masters, and four sub-masters. In 
addition to these and the teacher in drawing, a profes- 
sor from one of the universities of France has been 
employed as a teacher in French. 

The present arrangement of the classes 1s such, that 
there is an additional teacher of ample qualifications in 
the room of the first class; thus allowing the head mas- 
ter an opportunity to supervise the whole school. 

The French decimal system, in use for weighing and 
measuring, being the more simple and appropriate, and 
apparently destined soon to be adopted in this country, it 
has been decided to have the boys in this school instructed 
in the theory, and to become familiar with it by prac- 
tice. In order to this, a full set of these weights and 
measures are to be procured for the use of the school. 

We sometimes hear complaints that the scholars in 


this school are required to memorize too much of their 
11* 
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lessons, verbatim, to the neglect of other training. 
There are cases in which exactness of language should be 
required. And there have undoubtedly been instances 
in which some of the more inexperienced teachers 
have gone too far in this direction. But such a course 
is not encouraged. Our boys are not crammed with 
mere text-book learning. As a rule, they speak their 
own thoughts in their own language. The graduating 
classes can stand critical examinations in any of their 
studies, which would show them thoroughly prepared 
for the practical use of their education. 

This seems a fitting occasion to place upon our rec- 
ords the testimony of a competent judge ; one who must 
have been unprejudiced and impartial. Rev. James 
Frazer, one of Her Majesty's commissioners to inquire 
into the common school system of the United States and 
other places, made highly honorable mention of this school 
in his report to the two Houses of Parliament. A few 
extracts from that report will follow. As proposed, he 
did append the whole of Mr. Philbrick’s report, making 
more than twelve large octavo pages, in fine print. 
Among the ‘“‘alterations” which Mr. Frazer would make, 
he says, in a note:—‘‘ I should like to see a little more 
of the ‘belles lettres’ element infused throughout the 
course, and particularly the last two years.” We meet 
such suggestions at home, and they seem worthy of the 
consideration of the Board. Mr. Frazer says: —‘I 
have already mentioned the English High School at 
Boston, as the one above all others that I visited in 
America, which I should like the Commissioners to 
have seen at work, as I myself saw it at work on the 
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tenth of last June—the very type of a school for the 
middle classes of this country, managed in the most 
admirable spirit, and attended by just the sort of boys 
one would desire to see in such a school. I propose to 
append Mr. Philbrick’s narrative of its history, and his 
account of its objects and system at the close of this 
Report, and all I shall attempt to do here is briefly to 
record my own impressions.” 

After having given some account of the teachers, the 
boys, and the text-books in use, he continues, “It is 
not the programme of study (in which my own judgment 
would dispose me to make several alterations) that 
elicited my admiration of this school—indeed I have 
learnt to attach very little weight either to programmes or 
systems — but the excellent spirit that seemed to pervade 
it, the healthy, honest, thorough way in which all the 
work on the part of both masters and pupils, seemed to 
be done. By the regulations of the School Committee, 
the instructors, while rearing the above somewhat im- 
posing superstructure, are charged to keep a constant 
eye on the condition and stability of the foundations. 
They are to pay particular attention to the penmanship 
of the pupils, and give constantly such instruction in 
spelling, reading, and English grammar, as they may 
deem necessary to make the pupils familiar with the 
fundamental branches of a good education. Though the 
school is graded, individuals are not lost sight of. The 
Master’s eye is frequently brought to bear on the condition 
of each division, and once a quarter in each class there is 
a general review of all the previous studies of that 
quarter. The entrance examination is peremptorily | 
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required to be strict, and no student is admitted without 
a thorough knowledge of all the preparatory studies. In 
a word, every thing is done to sustain the intellectual 
tone of the school at a high pitch, yet without straining ; 
while there was an honesty, a frankness, and an absence 
of restraint in the “rapports” between the teacher and 
the taught which indicated that the moral atmosphere of 
the school was as healthy and bracing as the intellectual. 
Taking it for all in all, and as accomplishing the end at 
which it professes to aim, the English High School at 
Boston struck me as the model school of the United 
States. I wish we had a hundred such in England.” 


For the Committee, 


DEXTER S. KING. 


GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal School 
respectfully present their Annual Report for the School 
year ending in September, 1867. 

The whole number of scholars registered during the 
year was three hundred and ninety-two; the largest 
number present at any one time, three hundred and 
forty-seven ; the largest average attendance in any one 
month was three hundred and forty-six in September ; 
the average number belonging during the year, three 
hundred and thirty-five; and the average attendance for 
the year, three hundred and twenty-four. 

These statistics show that the school has had a larger 
number of scholars than it has been able to report in any 
previous year, and prove that it is steadily gaining the 
confidence of the community. It offers freely to the 
daughters of all our citizens, the rich as well as the poor, 
as good an education as they can obtain at the most 
costly private schools. If in other institutions the sub- 
jects of study are more varied, there is none where the 
teaching is more thorough. Young ladies who wish to 
go beyond the prescribed course are allowed to remain a 
year after graduating, and to continue the study of the 
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Latin, French, and German languages, and of Moral, 
Intellectual, and Natural Philosophy; while the Normal 
Department offers to those who intend to teach, the 
advantages of the best instruction in the theory of 
teaching, combined with actual practice in Primary 
Schools, under the constant supervision of the ac- 
complished and experienced Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent of that branch of the school. 

There are probably many in this city who suppose 
that the Girls’ High and Normal School is simply an 
institution for training teachers, and who do not know 
that it is divided into two departments. If the great 
superiority of our High School for girls over other 
schools were more generally known, it is believed that 
many young ladies who do not propose to become > 
teachers would avail themselves of its advantages. There 
are now several pupils who are not preparing for the 
work of teaching. Some are qualifying themselves, by 
studying Book-keeping, for situations as cashiers or 
book-keepers, and others study for the sake of knowledge 
and mental development. 

In no previous year have so many candidates for ad- 
mission been presented. ‘The whole number examined 
in July and September, 1867, was two hundred and 
eight. One hundred and forty-nine were admitted un- 
conditionally on their first examination; sixteen others 
passed a re-examination in a satisfactory manner, and 
fourteen were received on probation, making the whole 
number admitted one hundred and seventy-nine. Three 
of those who failed in one study at the first examination 
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did not present themselves at the second, and twenty-six 
were rejected. 

There is a general impression that this examination is 
exceedingly difficult. The Committee have satisfied 
themselves, by carefully inspecting the printed questions 
used, that they might all be answered by any one who 
has faithfully gone through the studies prescribed by the 
regulations for the Grammar Schools of this city. The 
percentage of correct answers required for admission is 
only sixty, and we find that in other schools of a similar 
character the standard is higher. In the Girls’ High 
and Normal School of Philadelphia, at the examination 
in July, 1866, none were admitted except those who had 
over sixty-seven per cent; and of one hundred and sev- 
enty-two candidates, seventy-eight were rejected. Unless 
the pupils are well grounded in the knowledge of Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, and the History of the 
United States, they will be obliged to devote a large 
portion of the junior. year to the review of elementary 
studies, and they will have but two years of the regular 
course left for the more interesting and important sub- 
jects that demand their attention. 

Although the regulations require that ‘“ candidates 
must be over fifteen years of age,” it has been custom- 
ary to admit pupils who are under. that age, when they 
receive high marks at the examination. But experience 
has shown that it would be better to enforce the rule. 
Very young scholars are not able to keep up with their 
classes without constant help from the teachers or 
older pupils. Their acquirements are superficial. They 
haye not enough maturity of mind or character to gain 
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all the advantages of thorough and varied intellectual 
and moral culture, which they might derive from an 
education in this school, if they were older. 

The whole number of pupils at the present time is 
three hundred and eighty-two, the largest number yet 
reported. There are forty-two in the training class, 
seventy-five seniors, one hundred and eighteen in the 
middle class, and one hundred and forty-seven juniors. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn has resigned his position as teacher 
of vocal music, on account of his numerous professional 
engagements. His knowledge of music, fine taste, and 
remarkable skill in drilling and controlling the voices of 
large classes, rendered him invaluable as an instructor, 
while his uniform kindness and dignity secured for him 
the respect, esteem, and affection of his pupils. Mr. 
Julius Hichberg has been appointed in his place, and 
enters upon his duties this month. He will endeavor to 
prepare the young ladies to become teachers of music 
in the public schools. 

Miss Mary H. Ellis has resigned the place of assistant 
teacher, and the Committee have tried during the whole 
_ year to find a suitable person to fill the vacancy, and as 
yet without success. In compliance with the wishes of 
many members of the Board, they have sought for can- 
didates who were not graduates of this school. ‘They 
have been embarrassed at every step by the smallness of 
the salary of an assistant. No teachers, equal in knowl- . 
edge, ability, and experience to our present instructors, 
could be found, who were not better paid in the situa- 
tions which they now hold. And there is great reason 
to fear that we shall lose some of our accomplished, 
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highly educated and successful lady teachers, who have 
received offers of higher salaries in other cities, and be 
compelled to put in their places persons of less ability. 
The Committee believe that it would be just and right, 
and for the best interests of the city, to add fifty per 
cent to the pay of all the female teachers in the Girls’ 
High and Normal School. 

After discussing various projects for giving more 
animation to the pupils, and improving the general 
condition of the school, the Committee voted to examine 
all the classes annually, in every study, by written 
questions and answers; to promote at the end of the 
year from the junior to the middle class, and from the 
middle to the senior class, only those who should pass 
this examination in a satisfactory manner; and to give 
diplomas to those seniors whose answers proved them to 
be thoroughly acquainted with all the subjects of in- 
struction. A very neat and artistic diploma has been 
designed by Mr. Bartholomew, and engraved on stone, 
under his direction. As soon as the diplomas are ready 
they will be presented to the successful candidates who 
received, in July, certificates that they are entitled to this 
mark of distinction. 

A detailed account of these examinations will give a 
better insight into the progress and actual condition of 
the school, than any description of the Course of Study. 

In the junior class, who have now completed their 
first year, one hundred and fifteen were examined in the 
following branches, constituting the regular course and 
required of all the pupils: History, English Literature, 
Rhetoric, Drawing, Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography 

12 
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and Reading. Forty-one were examined in Latin, and 
the same number in the German Language, both of 
which are elective, and form part of the special course. 
The average per cent of correct answers for the whole 
number examined, in all the studies, was eighty-two ; and 
twenty young ladies had ninety per cent or more in the 
general average. ‘The average in each study was as 
follows: in English literature, ninety-two; in rhetoric, 
eighty-nine; in history, eighty-seven; in geometry, 
eighty-four; in arithmetic, eighty-one ; and in the other 
studies, eighty or less. The high grade of scholarship 
of many of the pupils appears from the fact that the 
mark of perfect correctness, one hundred per cent, was 
reached by twenty-four young ladies in English literature, 
eighteen in drawing, twelve in geometry, and the same 
number in reading, eight in rhetoric, six in arithmetic, 
hree in geography, and one in German. 

In the middle class, sixty-nine were examined in the 
regular course, embracing History, English Literature, 
Reading, French, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Drawing 
and Geology. Twenty were examined in Latin, twenty- 
four in German, and twenty-eight in Book-keeping, all 
of which are voluntary studies. 

The average per cent of correct answers in all the 
studies, for the whole number examined, was eighty-six ; 
and twenty-five young ladies had ninety per cent, or 
over, in the general average. In Geology the average 
per cent was ninety-eight; in Book-keeping, ninety- 
three; in Drawing and English Literature, ninety-one 
each; in Latin, eighty-seven; in Natural Philosophy, 
eighty-five; in History eighty-four; in French, eighty- 
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three; in Algebra and German, eighty each; and in 
Reading, seventy-nine. One hundred per cent was 
attained by thirty-two scholars in Geology, eighteen in 
English Literature, eleven in Algebra, nine in Reading, 
and the same number in Drawing, six in Book-keeping, 
four in History, one in Latin, and one in French. 

The candidates for diplomas in the senior class were 
fifty-six. They were all examined in History, English 
Literature, French, Algebra, Trigonometry, Astronomy, 
Drawing, Botany, and Geology. ‘Twenty were examined 
in Latin, eighteen in German, and twenty-eight in Book- 
keeping. The general average was eighty-four per 
cent, the highest was ninety-eight per cent, and fifteen 
members of the class obtained ninety per cent, or over. 
The percentage of twenty-eight was between eighty and 
ninety; of eight, between seventy and eighty; of four, 
between sixty and seventy, and one fell below sixty. 

In order to show the character and extent of the 
instruction imparted in the several branches of study, 
and the attainments of the pupils, we insert the ques- 
tions used in the examination of the graduating class, 
together with the percentage of correct answers given. 


Hisrory. 


1. Mention the successive Roman governments, giving the date 
of the beginning of each. 

2. Mention the principal events in the career of Julius Ceesar. 

3. Of the following battles, state between whom they were 
fought, and who were victorious in each :—Regillus, Canne, Zama, 
Pharsalia, Philippi, and Actium. 

4. For what is the reign of Constantine memorable ? 

5. When was the Roman Empire divided into Eastern and 
Western? How long did each division last? 7 
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6. How long did the German Empire exist, and how was it ter- 
minated ? 

7. Of what countries was Charles V. sovereign, and how did he 
obtain each? 

8. Give an outline of a history of the Reformation. 

9. What are the terms of the peace of Westphalia? What war 
did it terminate? Name some of the principal commanders of 
this war. 

10. Give an account of the rise of the kingdom of Prussia. 


4 young ladies had from 95 to 99 per cent. 


13 66 4 66 90 66 94 66 
18 66 66 66 80 ce 89 66 


ZEA 6 under 80 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 


1. Give an analysis of the first act of Hamlet. 

2. Sketch the character of Ophelia. 

3. Explain the first sixteen lines in the play of Hamlet, Act L., 
Scene II. 

4. Give an account of Gray’s education and travels. 

5. Explain the sixth stanza of *‘ the Bard.” 

6. Give a sketch of Mrs. Browning’s life. 

7. What are Robert Browning’s chief works, and his charac- 
teristics as a poet? 

8. Mention four living English Statesmen who are distinguished 
in literature, and give a short account of each. 

9. Name five authors residing in Boston or its vicinity, and 
give an account of each. 

10. In what departments of literature is James Russell Lowell 
distinguished, and what are his chief works in each department? 


In this department 


5 members of the class obtained 100 per cent. 


7 ae 6 from 95 to 99 per cent. 
8 6“ ‘“ 690 to 94 - 
11 6 “ 80 to 89 ae 


25 = ss : under 80 4 
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FRENCH. 


1. Translate into English (previously translated) :— 

Et pourtant rien de dramatique dans notre rencontre. . . Je 
n’ai pas arrété ses chevaux qui s’emportaient, je ne l’ai pas arrachée 
de son appartement en flammes. . . . C’est un poéme qui a com- 
mencé en prose. Pendant que tu étais 4 Beyrouth, je revenais, le 
mois dernier, de Turin, ot j’avais été envoyé en mission, je revenais 
par le chemin de fer, lorsqu’ 4 Lyon, monta dans le wagon ot j’étais, 
une jeune dame (’une mise élégante et simple. Jamais rien de plus 
gracieux, de plus ravissant ne s’était offert A mes yeux. Il y avait 
en elle une candeur, une modestie et en méme temps un air de 
grande dame qui commandait le respect. 


2. Translate into English (not previously translated) :— 

Laroque. Monsieur le marquis, pardonnez-moi ! 

Marguerite. Ciel! 

Laroque. Monsieur le marquis, pardonnez-moi ! 

Marguerite. Mon Dieu! que dit-il? 

Maxime. Soyez en paix, monsieur, je vous pardonne. 

Marguerite. Monsieur, que signifie cela? Parlez! dites! Vous 
connaissez quelque secret terrible ! 

Maxime. Moi! Aucun! je me préte a son délire, voila tout. 

Marguerite. Mon péere ... mon pére chéri... parlez... 
parlez encore . . . je vous en supplie . . . vous avez quelque pen- 
sée . . . quelque souvenir qui vous tourmente .. . n’est-ce pas? 
nest-ce pas?..-dites...mon pére...parlez. . . au nom du 
ciel. . . au nom du Dieu de miséricorde ! 

Marguerite. Ah! ma mére! 


3. ‘Translate into French: 

I think I can put it into unmistakable English. I have been 
married for a year, and I’ve taken things as they came. I confess 
I have always had a sort of idea a man ought to be master in his own 
house; but I know that isn’t your notion; you think a man ought 
to let his wife lead him by the nose; that a woman should control 
everything ; in fact, you’re the head of the family. 


4. Pronounce: 
Devoir ma position 4a ma femme! oh! ma foi non!...cela me 
12* 
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répugne!...vrai!... je vaux mieux que cela! ... Car, vous le 
dirai-je? j'ai eu quelques succés dans nos conférences. ‘Tous mes 
futurs confréres sont venus me serrer la main et me donner des 
éloges qui s’adressaient non pas au vicomte de Lesneven, mais au 
jeune avocat; et le plaisir d’étre quelque chose par moi-méme, le 
sentiment de ce que je pouvais valoir, l’espoir de l’avenir tout cela 
m’a rempli d’une joie inconnue, j’ai senti qu’il y avait quelque chose 
la, et ce quelque chose, je veux l’employer ! 


1 gained 100 per cent. 

13 had from 95 to 99 $6 

12 ce 90 66 94. 66 

20 66 80 66 89 66 

10 under 80 es 
ALGEBRA. 


1. Solve the following equation and explain the process. 
bx — m= ax? 

2. Write the first five terms of the m™ power of a +- b. 

3. Extract the cube root of 40 353 607 applying the formula at 
each step. 

4, (4+2 /2) X (2Q—+/2)=? 

5. In a progression by difference, given a, n, and S. to find d. 

6. Ina progression by quotient find the formula for the sum of 
an infinite series. 


7. Solve the equation x?— x + 5 ./2x?— dx -+6= =r* 
8. Find the value of x and y inf x y= 50 
x? + y? = 125 

9. What number is that which divided by the product of its 
two digits gives a quotient of 2, but if27 is added to the number 
its digits will be inverted? 

10. What is the difference between Algebra and Arithmetic? 

In Algebra 


3 had 100 per cent. 

Dene BD ito Oo: «es 

Gau5 90 to 94 & 
2a 80 to 89—s 


26 under 80 BS 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 


1. Define and illustrate by a figure, the terms sine, cosine, 
tangent, cotangent, secant, and cosecant. 

2. Demonstrate that, in any triangle, the sum of the two sides 
containing either angle, is to their difference, as the tangent of half 
the sum of the two other angles, to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

3. Given two sides and an opposite angle, in what different 
ways may a triangle be constructed? 

4, In an isosceles triangle, suppose the equal sides are 24 feet 
and the base 41.6 feet, what are the remaining parts? 

5. Required, the distance between two trees which are, the one 
240 and the other 239 yards from a third tree, from which the first 
tree bears due East, and the second 60° 8’ 19” North of East. 


3 had 100 per cent. 
18 §§ from 95 to 99 a 
igih ay eee OU 100 4. us 
TLS ‘¢ 680 to 89 a 
19 ‘¢ under 80 a 
ASTRONOMY. 


1. Explain the system of the universe taught by Ptolemy — 
that taught by Tycho Brahe — that taught by Copernicus. 

2. Find the formula for curvature of a small arc, in terms of 
radius (R) and arc (A). 

3. Define Azimuth, Amplitude, Altitude and Zenith Distance, 
and illustrate by figure. 

4. Prove that the latitude of a place equals the complement of 
sun’s altitude, plus or minus its declination. 

5. Define Parallax. Given, radius of the earthand horizontal 
parallax of the sun, explain how to find the sun’s distance. ™ 

6. Explain the effect of refraction on twilight. 

7. Explain how the period of the sun’s revolution on its axis is 
found. 

8. Demonstrate Kepler’s II Law. 

9. Prove that the moon’s path must always be concave to 
the sun. 
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10. Explain the direct and retrograde motion of inferior and 
superior planets. 

This is the highest branch of scientific study taught in the school, 
and the answers prove the vigor and maturity of the scholars’ 
minds, and the fidelity of the instruction imparted to them. 


3 of the pupils had 100 per cent. 
12 sf from 95 to 99 = 

9 66 66 90 to 94 66 
15 ee cts 50 LOlod merce 
17 * below 80 4 


EXAMINATION IN DRAWING. 


1. When parallel lines recede from the observer, what relation 
do they appear to bear to each other? 

2. When horizontal lines are situated above the eye and recede 
from the observer, what change appears to take place in their 
position? 

3. What is the apparent position of all horizontal lines situated 
on a level with the eye? 

4, When ashadow is cast by an object what part of the shadow 
is the darkest? 

5. Describe the appearance of light and shade on a globe. 

6. Drawing of an object. 


4 had 100 per cent. 
ap. Os TrOM GY FLO, 9 eee 
ty te oer; 0 age 
Lope. SRO tas 08 sae 
28 ‘* under 80 Je 
@ Botany. 


1. Describe the process of germination. 

2. Explain how a plant receives and digests its food. 

3. Describe and compare the structure of exogenous and 
endogenous stems. f 

4. Show how a flower corresponds to a branch and its parts to 
leaves. i 
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5. Analysis of a plant. (Not previously analyzed in the 


class.) 
24 had 100 per cent. 
Wig 40 from 95 to 99 J. 
4 66 66 90 66 94 ce 
8 66 66 80 66 89 6c 
5 below %* 80 oc 


GEOLOGY. 


1. Give, in their order, with the characteristic type of each, the 
names of the seven ages of the world. 

2. Distinguish between stratified and unstratified rocks, — 
between paleozoic, mesozoic and cenozoic time. 

3. What is the value of fossils in geology ? 

4. What have been the most important agents in the changes 
which have taken place in the earth’s crust? 

5. Tell what you can of life as an agent in geology. 

6. Describe and illustrate the construction of barrier reefs, and - 
atolls from fringing reefs. 


8 had 100 per cent. 
iV ae from 95 to 99 66 
6 66 79 90 66 94. 14 
13 66 (79 80 66 89 66 
11 ** under ** 80 66 


Se eC A eho iy” 
LATIN. 


1. Define prosody, quantity, foot, metre, verse, arsis. 

2. ‘Translate the following paragraph, and give the rules for the 
subjunctive mood of the words in italics : 

*Ipse Volturcio literas ad Catilinam dat, quarum exemplum 
infra scriptum est,—‘ Quis sim, ex eo, quem ad te misi, cognosces. 
Fac cogites, in quanta calamitate sis, et memineris te virum esse; 
consideres, quid tue rationes postulent; auxilium petas ab omni- 
bus, etiam ab infimis.’ ” 
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3. Translate the following verses, and give the syntax of the 

words in italics : — 

‘¢ Victa jacet pietas, et Virgo czede madentes, 

Ultima celestium, terras Astrea reliquit. 

Neve foret terris securior arduus ether, 

Affectasse ferunt regnum ceeleste Gigantas, 

Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 

Tum pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympum 

Fulmine, et excussit subjecto Pelion Osse. 

Obruta mole sua quum corpora dira jacerent, 

Perfusam multo natorum sanguine Terram 

Immaduisse ferunt, calidumque animasse cruorem.” 


4. Scan the following verses, define any figures used, and give 
the rules for the quantity of the syllables in italics :— 
‘¢Poscebatur humus sed itum est in viscera terre 
Quasque recondiderat Stygiisque admoverat umbris.” 
‘¢ Contemtrix superum szeveeque avidissima ceedis.” 


5. Name and define the czesuras found in the third foot of the 


following verse :— 
“ Tertia post illas successit ahenea proles.” 


1 obtained 100 per cent. 

fe de from 95 to99 = * 

9 66 C6 90 66 94. 66 

6 66 “ 80 & 8g qe 

Ts = helow, v0 ee 
GERMAN. 


1. Translate into English :— 
Kommt zu euch selbst, Mylord von Shrewsbury ! 
Denkt, dass wir hier im ernsten Rathe sitzen. 
Das miissen Reize sondergleichen sein, 
Die einen Greis in solches Feuer setzen. 
Mylord von Lester! Ihr allein schweigt still? 
Was ihn beredt macht, bindet’s euch die Zunge? 


2. What cases are “ernsten Rathe— einen Greis — solches 
Feuer, ” and by what are these expressions governed ? 
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3. Give the nominative and genitive singular of these ex- 
pressions. 

4, Name the prepositions used in these lines and state what 
cases they can govern. 

5. Give the principal parts of the verbs occurring in these 
lines. 

6. State the kind, number, gender, and case of all the pronouns 
occurring in these lines. 


In German 
6 were marked 90 per cent or more. 
t A from 80 to 89 per cent. 
8 *¢ under 80 + 


Boox-Ke&eEpinc. 


1. What is Double Entry? 

2. What is a Bill Receivable? a Bill Payable? a Draft? a 
Check ? 

3. Write the Day Book entry for the following :— 

July 10th, Delivered to Mutual Fire Insurance Company, my 
note for $150.00 for insurance of House on Cedar St. 

4. Write the Day Book entry for the following, and give the 
accounts to which it will be posted. 

June 6th, Accepted Chase & Co’s. Draft at 60 days’ sight, in 
favor of Wm. Mason, for $2,000. 

9. Write the Day Book entry for the following :— 

June 28th, Sold to Thomas Green, Churchill & Watson’s Mdse., 
to the amount of $350,—Jordan, Marsh & Co’s. Mdse., to the 
amount of $458.50,—40 bbls. of Flour @ $12.50,—25 bbls. of Ap- 
ples @ $11.50,—4 bbls. of Petroleum, 30 gals. each @ 87% cts. per 
gal. Received in payment his note @ 3 mos. for the whole amount. 

6. Give the accounts to which the following entry should be 


posted :— 
July 1st. Drs. Crs. 
Samuel Brown, Liverpool, Dr. 


For White & Co’s. First of Exchange on 

Gould & Young remitted this day, for which I 

gave my Check on Washington Bank. 2000 00 2000 00 
Premium 2 pe., $40.00. Paid in Cash. 
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7. Give the accounts to which the following entry should be 

posted :— 
March 11. 

Bills Receivable. Cr. 

For Wiley & Edmands’ Note of March 10th, 
for 20 days, discounted this day at Washington 
Bank,—passed to my credit on account, 4931 85 

Discount, 18 15 4950 00 

8. To what accounts will the amount paid for rent of store, 

fuel, presents and premium for Bill of Exchange be posted? 
3 had from 95 to 99 per cent. 


2 Ge 66 90 66 94 66 
14 6c 66 80 66 89 66 


10 ** below 80 4 


The greater part of these examinations were made at 
the end of the school year, in July. In order that the 
parents and friends of the pupils might see the school in 
its usual condition, they were invited to visit it during 
the last week in June, before the examinations began. 
The exercises of the school were conducted in the usual 
manner, and on Thursday and Friday, the 27th and 28th 
of June, several of the young ladies recited original 
essays, which had been prepared during the year, on 
subjects assigned by the master in the regular course of 
instruction. Pupils belonging to the Training Depart- 
ment gave specimens of the methods of teaching in the 
Primary Schools connected with that branch of the insti- 
tution, and Professor Monroe conducted an exercise in 
vocal gymnastics; after which, illustrations of various 
styles of reading were given by members of the class. 
The drawings on the blackboards, the singing under the 
direction of Mr. Zerrahn, and the compositions of the 
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young ladies, together with the excellent elocution of 
Mr. Monroe’s pupils, received the highest commendation 
from the visitors. Addresses were made by Professor 
Atkinson, of the Institute of Technology; Mr. Phipps, 
Agent of the State Board of Education; the Rev. Mr. 
Wildes, a member of the Board ; Alderman Gaffield ; Mr. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of the city Public Schools; 
and by the chairman of the Committee. 

The Normal Department and Training School is a 
professional school which receives those pupils who 
intend to teach, when they have completed the usual 
High Schéol course in the Mason Street building, and 
prepares them, by instruction in the science and the 
art of teaching, for their important duties. 

In the three years since its organization, there have 
been one hundred and twelve pupils. Highty-one 
remained through the course and graduated, and sixty- 
eight of these are now teaching. Thirty were admitted 
last year, and twenty-two graduated, ten of whom have 
already obtained situations. The young ladies are fitted 
to teach both in grammar and primary schools, and 
many of them in schools of the highest grade; and, with 
the exception of a portion of the class recently gradu- 
ated, it is believed that all have had opportunities for 
obtaining situations as teachers either in public or pri- 
vate schools. 

This year begins with a class of forty-two young 
ladies ; and fifteen were refused, because it was impossi- 
ble to find room for them. The schools of practice 
comprise all the six classes of the primary schools, and 


an ungraded class of forty children in Joy Street. 
13 
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In conclusion, the Committee beg leave to call the 
attention of the Board, and of the citizens of Boston, to 
the three valuable statistical tables, prepared with great 
care by the head-assistant, Miss Caryl, and appended to 
this report. More than two thousand pupils have been 
admitted since 1852, when the school went into operation. 
Excluding the classes now in the school, fifteen hundred 
and forty-five entered, and five hundred and twenty- 
six graduated. Many leave before the end of the course, 
to teach, or provide in some other way for their own 
support, and some because they are unable to keep up 
with their class. Almost all who proposed*to become 
teachers, and who had the requisite qualifications, have 
received appointments. Thirteen have been appointed 
in this school, two hundred and thirty-one in the gram- 
mar, and one hundred and seventy-six in the primary 
schools of Boston, and two hundred and twenty-seven in 
other schools, making a total of six hundred and forty- 
seven. Our graduates may be found in all parts of the 
country. At an examination in California for male and 
female teachers throughout the State, where graduates 
from our best colleges were among the competitors, a 
graduate of the Boston Girls’ High and Normal School 
ranked highest of all. 

It is a matter of deep regret and sorrow to the Com- 
mittee that the City Council have so long delayed taking 
decisive action on the application made to them fora 
new school-house. ‘The buildings in Mason Street were 
never designed for such a school as ours. They are 
inconvenient, unventilated, poorly lighted, overlooked 
by a theatre and by stores, opposite a stable, and 
too small for our increasing numbers. ‘The poisonous 
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gases, that can be readily. perceived by visitors, are 
creating throat and lung difficulties, headaches and 
other complaints. A lot on the corner of Berkeley and 
Newbury streets, owned by the City, has been selected 
by our Committee as the most suitable of any to which 
our attention has been directed. Although on one side 
of the City it is as near to being central as any lot that 
we have seen. It is not open to any of the objections 
which have been made to our present school-house. 
The vicinity of the Institute of Technology and of the 
Natural History Society Building,makes it very desirable ; 
and it is only by going out from the geographical centre 
of the City that we can find good light, pure air, quiet, 
and suitable surroundings for a school of young ladies. 
The lot to which we refer is large enough for a building 
that will accommodate the school, and a part of the 
cost of the new school-house may be paid by the sale of 
the land in Mason Street, which is needed for business 
purposes. An excellent design has been prepared by 
Mr. Ropes, the Architect. No money is to be wasted 
by his plan, upon ornament or luxuries. It is expensive, 
only because materials and labor are high. Can our 
City make any better appropriation, or expend the 
money of the citizens to better advantage, than in 
erecting for their daughters a comfortable and con- 
venient school-house? Such a building would be an 
ornament to our City. 
Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee, 
HENRY BURROUGHS, Jr, 


Chairman. 
Boston, SEPTEMBER, 1867. 
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Number admitted to the Girls’ High and Normal School, from dif- 
ferent schools, in each year, from September 1852, to September 
1867, inclusive. 


NAMES OF 


SCHOOLS. 


Adams... 
Bigelow... 
Bowditch .. 
Bowdoin. . - 
Boylston . - « 
Chapman .. 
Dwight ... 
Everett ...- 
Franklin... 
Hancock... 
North Johnson 
South Johnson 
Lawrence .. 
Lincoln ... 
Lyman. ... 
Mather. ... 
Otis » see 
Prescott ... 
Wells .... 
Winthrop .. 


Other sources 


Total Were ve 


Graduated . 


92 


1857-8. 
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31 


28 


Became Teachers, 497. 
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Appointments of Teachers from the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
in each School District, from 1852, to September 1, 1867. 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS. Grammar.| Primary. 


Girls’ High and Normal ........... 13 


Bigelow ..... Ho Sic BSA Fae 10 16 26 


Bowditch ....... nae ste ae et TIEN os ee 17 1 18 


SRECUPLON oe 2's dive o'p. o's we es yeh = chis a 
DIT relate seis es 6 ok a aise c's Nines ete’ s 28 14 14 28 
BIG nals o duc oe «occ ate « Sa cahaiate wa wlan lee meee Se r 10 9 19 
MTSIIILIMs eV g's S o/c cls'a'o = Caw iee see's 
Dwight and Everett ............. 6 aR Boer 32 Li 43 
EES ey Ss 5 I ae 
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Appointments of Teachers and Substitutes from the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, in each year, for the several grades of schools. 


Total Other Substi- 


YEAR. Primary. |Grammar.| High. City ee ese otal. i 
1852-53.-.c00- 1 1 soece 2 ies asees 2 3 
1853-54. .200-. 1 BA sl eeees ° 6 4 10 it 
1854-55 .--e0e- 2 5 eee ( 6 13 17 
1855-56... 8 1 3 22 11 33 10 
1856-57 .-++..- 8 13 2 23 18 41 16 
1857-58..... : 13 12 nae oes 25 21 46 49 
1858-59....+.- 11 21 1 33 12 45 63 
1859-60....... 10 15 3 28 16 44 82 
1860-61.....6. 21 31 L 53 13 66 76 
1861-62....... 17 21 cameo 4 38 10 48 128 
1862-63....... 15 20 2 37 10 47 125 
1863-64....... 16 14 1 31 16 47 48 
1864-65.....+. 17 16 coceee 33 28 61 86 
1865-66...... : 20 22 cecece 42 31 73 21 
1866-67......- 16 24 oevcee 40 31 71 25 
Total. .-sesece 176 231 13 420 227 647 760 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 


In School Committee, Boston, March 19th, 1867. 


The Committee on Music respectfully present the 
following brief Report: — 


Since their last semi-annual report they have exam- 
ined as many of the schools (both Primary and Gram- 
mar) in the department under their charge, as circum- 
stances would permit. Some important considerations 
have engaged their attention, to which they will very 
briefly allude. 

In the Primary Schools, the plan of instruction adopted 
two or three years since, under the able and efficient 
direction of Mr. Mason, has been followed up and 
extended until it has brought within its scope nearly all 
the schools of this grade. The teachers, very many of 
them, having now become adepts in the teaching of this 
specialty, the special instructor in music has found time 
to give his attention more particularly to those schools 
which hitherto, from their locality or otherwise, have 
proved less favorable for the development of musical 
studies. In consultation with Mr. Mason, the Com- 
mittee have arranged a programme for the regular divi- 
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sion of his time among the several School Districts, so 
that, henceforth, each and every one of the schools of this 
grade ought to share equally in the benefits of his per- 
sonal supervision and instruction. It is now hoped that 
all the regular teachers employed in this grade of 
schools may develop as much interest, and exhibit a 
similar degree of progress in this, as in any of the other 
branches of instruction committed to their charge. Un- 
der the operation of the Rule, passed by this Board in 
the month of October last, giving to each Master the 
position of Principal over the Primary as well as the 
Grammar classes within his district, it manifestly 
becomes his duty to see that all the requirements of 
our code of Rules and Regulations in regard to the 
studies of the schools are faithfully carried into effect. 
On this account, therefore, the Committee look for a 
new impetus in the progress of musical education 
throughout the city. 

In the Grammar Schools, as has been stated in the 
previous Reports of this Committee, instruction in Mu- 
sic is being introduced among the lower classes as fast 
as is practicable under the circumstances. Here is 
manifestly the field wherein much care and attention is 
demanded, and a judicious and persistent expenditure 
of labor must needs be given. It is evident that the 
plan of instruction which, in its progressive march, has 
now reached up into the highest class of the Primary 
Schools, and is ready, in its regular order, to be carried 
into the lowest class of the Grammar Department, 
should not be allowed an interregnum of a couple of 
years before it is again taken up in the upper classes of 
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this grade. Our Rules are explicit in requiring, on the 
part of the regular teachers in these classes, a due 
attention to this study ; but, partly from the fact that no 
specified time has been marked out for daily attention to 
it, and partly because until recently the pupils received 
in the promotion from the Primary Schools have entered 
this grade totally untaught in the elementary steps of mu- 
sic, our rules in this regard have been allowed to rest, for 
the most part, as a dead letter upon the statute. The 
latter of these reasons will, after the termination of the 
present school year, no longer exist; and, to provide 
for the former, the Committee would respectfully offer 
the Order appended to this Report. In the two upper 
classes the music lessons, under the faithful and ener- 
getic instruction of Mr. Sharland, have assumed remark- 
able vitality and interest, — an interest, the Committee 
are happy to say which is shared almost universally 
both by masters and pupils. 

In the High Schools, no changes have been made 
since our last Report. 

In conclusion the Committee beg leave to offer the 
following Orders, the adoption of which by this Board 
would, in the minds of your Committee, greatly facili- 
tate the work which is committed to their hands. 


Ordered, That Sect. 12, Chap. X. of the Regulations be amended 
by striking out the first clause of the third sentence of said Section 
and substituting therefor the words ‘‘'Ten minutes in each session 
shall likewise be devoted by the assistant teachers to instruction in 
music.” 

Ordered, That for the present the ‘* Practical course of instruc- 
tion in singing prepared on school principles by Ch. H. Hohmann,” 
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First, Second, Third and Fourth Parts, be the text-books in music 
for the Primary Schools and for the two lower classes of the Gram- 
mar Schools, and ‘** Hullah’s Adaptation of Wilhelm’s Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music, with Addition of Miscellaneous Songs by 
J. B. Sharland,” be the text-book for the two upper classes of the 
Grammar Schools. 

Ordered, That the sum of six hundred dollars be appropriated 
for the purchase of additional music charts in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, to be placed in such rooms as the Committee on 
Music shall direct. 


Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee. 


J. BAXTER UPHAM, 
Chairman. 
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In School Committee, Boston, Dec. 10, 1867. 


The Committee on Music beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing as their Report. 


Since the commencement of the present school year, 
the Committee have given their attention to the depart- 
ment under their charge more especially in its connec- 
tion with the Girls’ High and Normal School, and the 
Grammar Schools. They have also visited such of the 
Primary Schools as their engagements would permit, 
and from frequent personal interviews with the teacher 
of music in each of these departments, as well as with a 
majority of the masters of the Grammar Schools, have 
possessed themselves, as they believe, with full informa- 
tion in regard to the working of the present plan of 
musical instruction throughout our whole system of 
Public School education. 

At the end of the last school year, Mr. Zerrahn, the 
able and accomplished Instructor of Music in the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, found it necessary from the 
pressure of his other engagements to resign. His place 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Hichberg, 
the Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music, a 
thorough and accomplished musician,—one who, in 
times past, has had much experience in teaching while 
a Professor at the Conservatory of Music in Geneva. 
Mr. Eichberg has entered with zeal and alacrity upon 


his work, and bids fair to meet wholly the high expecta- 
14 
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tions of the Committee.. More attention than heretofore 
is being given, under his direction, to the study of music 
as a science, with a view especially of preparing the 
young ladies of this school, in their turn, to become 
teachers of this branch of education in our Public 
Schools. In the “ Training Department” of this school, 
as heretofore, Normal Instruction in the art of teaching 
music, illustrated by lessons to the Primary pupils, is 
given by Mr. Mason, — one and one-half hours each 
week (out of school hours), viz, on Fridays, from 12 
to 1 1-2 o’clock, being devoted to such instruction. Both 
teacher and pupils join cheerfully and heartily in the 
work. 

In the Grammar Department, Mr. Sharland is car- 
rying on his work in the two upper classes with his 
usual energy and success; in almost every instance, the 
committee are happy to add, aided by the personal pres- 
ence and co-operation of the master. The pupils have 
very generally provided themselves with the required 
text-book, and find in it an essential aid to improvement. 
There is now in these classes, throughout all the schools, 
a perfect uniformity and evenness of progress. In the 
lower grades of this department, which have hitherto 
received but little, if any, regular and systematic instruc- 
tion in music, the Committee are glad to report a much 
better state of things. The teachers of these erades 
are, in very many instances, taking pains to inform 
themselves so as to be able to carry out, with the occa- 
sional aid of the masters and of the Music Teacher, this 
part of their duty. The Music Charts are being rapidly 
introduced into all the rooms of this grade, and the 
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Committee believe that the text-books now required will 
be very generally and cheerfully obtained. The Rule, 
so unanimously passed by this Board in July last, re- 
quiring that Music shall, in all respects, be regarded as 
one of the regular studies of the schools, and a specified 
time each day be devoted to its instruction by the regu- 
lar teachers, in the 8d and 4th classes, when fully and 
thoroughly carried into operation, will, it is believed, 
make it practicable and easy to pursue the progressive 
programme of study which shall be marked out for this 
branch, and effectually fill up the gap which has so 
long existed between the Primary Schools and the upper 
classes of the Grammar Schools. After consultation 
with the Superintendent of Schools and the Music Com- 
mittee, and with their hearty approval, Messrs. Hich- 
berg and Sharland have undertaken the formation of a 
number of teachers’ classes, in connection with the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, in which a thorough 
education in musical theory and practical singing may 
be acquired by all the teachers of our Grammar Schools 
who may desire it, at a price which shall barely cover 
the actual cost of instruction. To this end a prospectus 
has been issued, in the form of a circular, as follows: 


Boston ConserRvATORY oF Musto, 
Tremont STREET, December, 1867. 


To the Masters of the Public Schools of Boston: 


To facilitate the labors of the Teachers in the Grammar Depart- 
ment of the Public Schools of Boston, in carrying out the recent 
requirements of the Rules and Regulations in regard to instruction 
in Music, it is proposed to establish a Teachers’ Class in connec- 
tion with the Boston Conservatory of Music. By this means it is 
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hoped that a thorough education in Musical Theory and Practical 
Singing can be acquired by all who may desire it. 

The plan of such instruction will be as follows: 

The class system of instruction will be adopted and a lesson of 
one hour each week will be given, either on Wednesday or Satur- 
day afternoon or upon such evening as may be found most con- 
venient. The number in such class will be limited, and as many 
classes will be formed as may be found necessary. These classes 
will be instructed in Musical Theory, and in Singing, in accordance 
with the system now used in the Public Schools of Boston. Pupils 
will be allowed, in addition to the regular lesson, to visit any of 
the other Teachers’ classes of the Conservatory and receive extra 
instruction without charge. ‘The tuition for the Teachers’ Class 
has been fixed at eight dollars ($8) for a quarter (of twenty 
lessons), being less than one-half of the usual price, and intended 
to cover only the actual cost of instruction. 

The objects thus aimed to be accomplished are 

Ist. The making of thorough class teachers. 

2d. The ability, on their part, to sing readily in part-songs and 
choruses. 

3d. The appreciation, in some degree at least, of musical science 
and theory. 

It is believed that all who may take part in this plan will derive 
both pleasure and profit, and that no teacher will regret the trifling 
expense and time spent in a work alike beneficial to themselves 
and to the pupils of the Boston Public Schools. 

Presented with the approbation of the Superintendent and of the 
Committee on Music of the Public Schools of Boston. 


JULIUS EICHBERG, 
Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music, and 
Teacher of Music in the Girls’ High and Normal School. 


J. B. SHARLAND, 
Class Teacher in the Boston Conservatory of Music, and 
Teacher of Music in the Grammar Schools of Boston, 
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In the Primary Schools under the working of the 
Rule making it the duty of each teacher to devote at 
least ten minutes in each session to regular instruction 
in music, more satisfactory progress is being made than 
ever before. The Committee are compelled to state, 
however, that there are yet some schools in which, not- 
withstanding this direct obligation on the part of the 
teacher, no real instruction in music, or next to none, 
is given. ‘This results in part from the difficulty which 
has often been mentioned in these Reports, viz: the 
impossibility, in the nature of the case, for the music 
teacher to give his personal attendance on every day of 
every week in each of the two hundred and fifty schools 
of this grade; and the regular teacher has in some cases, 
made this absence an excuse for neglecting her part of 
the duty. Two projects have been matured which, if 
properly carried into effect, should annul all plausibility 
in such excuses for the future. 

Ist. The establishment of a time-table giving the 
services of Mr. Mason on a specified day to each of the 
School Districts throughout the city, when, on con- 
sultation with the Master of the District, he will give 
his personal supervision at such points as will be found 
most to require his attention. Such time-table is here- 
with presented. 

14* 
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FIRST WEEK. SECOND WEEK. 


A. M. A. M. P. M. 
Monday. . . .| Winthrop. Bigelow. Mayhew. 
Tuesday .. .| Bigelow. Lawrence. Bowditch. 


Wednesday . .| Hancock. Hliotes «spe = tig) a) etomeipeyeptememte 


Thursday . . .| Lincoln. Chapman and Lyman. | Prescott. 


Friday ... .| Franklin. Brimmer. Philips. 


Saturday ...| Rice. Everett and Dwight. | ....eeee 


The visit to the Training School, in Somerset Street is made Tuesdays, from 12 to 144. 


It will be seen by the above that for the present a 
fortnight is allowed in which to complete the visitation 
of the Districts as now constituted. More time will be 
required as the field of operations is extended. 

2d. The institution of a Normal Class for instruction 
in music which shall be open to all the teachers of the 
Primary Schools throughout the city. This plan is 
already in process of execution, as will be seen from the 
following circular which has been issued and sent to 
every teacher of the Primary Schools: 


Rooms or THE ScHooLt COMMITTEE. 
City Hall, December, 1867. 


To the Teachers of the Primary Schools of Boston. 


In order to systematize the plan of Musical Instruction, and 
facilitate the labors of the Teachers in the Primary Department of 
the Public Schools in carrying out the recent requirements of the 
Rules and Regulations in regard to Music, it is proposed to estab- 
lish a class for Normal Teaching, to be held once a week, under the 
direction of Mr. Mason, at which all the Teachers of this depart- 
ment are invited to be present and receive instruction gratuitously. 
The meetings will be held in the Girls’ High and Normal School 
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House, at 24 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon of each week, and 
will continue one hour. 

Mr. Mason will be present (with, perhaps, some member of the 
Music Committee), and will explain the mode of using the Music 
Charts and Text-Books, — going over, in the course of his instruc- 
tion, the entire Programme marked out for the year, and illustrating 
his method of teaching with a class of pupils. 

It is earnestly hoped that every Teacher who is not yet fully 
competent to instruct in this branch will avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity for improvement thus afforded. The Committee do not 
entertain a doubt that every one who is worthy to hold the position 
of Teacher in the Public Schools of Boston can thus learn, if she 
will, to teach what is required of her in Music, as well as the other 
branches of common school instruction, and that, too, without 
reference to what is called a talent for music. 

Appended hereto is the Programme of Instruction in Music in the 
Primary department of the Public Schools, so that every teacher 
may know definitely what is expected to be taught in each term of 
the Sehool-year. 


PROGRAMME OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING IN THE BOSTON 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Requirements for the First Year, (Sixth and Fifth Classes.) 


1. Pupils shall be taught to sing by rote all the exercises and 
songs with words of the first seventeen pages of ‘‘ Hohmann’s 
Practical Course in Singing,” Part I.; also to sing the scale, as- 
cending and descending, by the scale names, One, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, and by the syllables, Do, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 

2. They shall be taught musical notation from the black- 
board, — the pupils to copy the notes and other signs upon their 
slates to the following extent, viz :— 
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(a) Notes, short and long, p p e p ? ie 
(b) Measures, Bar and Double bar, 


12°93 43 4 2 1 23 
pe |e | o6 | 2’ || 


| 
(c) Rests, short and long, 8 | oe | & | = || 


(d) The Staff, mae et Ja Degrees (Lines and paper) 
——-% 


oc EREEE 


(f) The first six sounds of the scale, in the key of G, written 
upon the staff with the g clef, 


hina Diecut 2 3: 


(3.) Music charts for daily practice. 


(4.) Other songs and exercises at the discretion of the 
teacher. 


Second Year (Fourth and Third Classes). 


(1.) Continuation of Songs through Hohmann’s Part L., by 
rote, with a view to the pupils’ learning the same by note; also 
the following additional characters in musical notation : — 


@oGr7 | be Il 


OOP Ir Fl 


(c) # bs 4, amd 7~N 
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2. Double, triple, quadruple, and sextuple time, including ac- 
centuation and manner of beating the same. 
_ 8. Music charts for daily practice; also miscellaneous songs 
and exercises at the discretion of the Teachers. 


Third Year (Second and First Classes). 


Pupils for transfer to the Grammar School should be able 

1. To sing all the songs and exercises in Hohmann’s Practical 
Course, Part I, by note. 

TAG Ks) describe, by its intervals the Major-Diatonic Scale. 

3. On hearing a musical phrase, to tell in what kind of time it 
is; also to describe double, triple, quadruple and sextuple time, 
including accentuation and manner of beating the same. 

4. To write, at dictation, the whole, quarter and eighth notes, 
and their corresponding rests. 

5. To write the staff, and the g clef in its proper place upon 
the staff. 

6. To write, at dictation, upon the staff with the g clef the 
notes representing the following sounds or pitches, g, a, b, ¢, dl 


Ce es — —~ oo 


7. Music charts (second course). 
8. To sing, at sight, simple melodies in the keys of C, G, and 
F, Major. 

_9. To write the scales of C, G, and F, Major, upon the staff 
with g clef, and their proper signatures; also to name the pitches 
of the sounds composing these scales, in their order. 

10.- To explain the use of the #, b, and 4. 
Book, Hohmann’s Practical Course, Part I. 


By order of the Committee on Music, 


BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary of the School Committee. 


A similar plan for normal instruction is in contempla- 
tion for the teachers of the lower grades of the Gram- 
mar classes, which, it is hoped, may be put in operation 
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at no distant day. It is by such friendly co-operation of 
masters and teachers with the Music Committee and the 
instructors of music, that sooner or later, music will fall 
easily and naturally into its place as one of the regular 
studies in the schools. 

In conclusion the Committee would refer, with satis- 
faction, to the fact that the pianos (87 in number), pro- 
vided under the Order passed a year since by this Board, 
were last summer completed and disposed at those points 
where, in the opinion of the Committee, they would be 
found most serviceable. These instruments were manu- 
factured in accordance with a contract made with the 
Messrs. Chickering, and have been designated by them 
the Boston Primary School Pianos. They are, in all re- 
spects, a most admirable and serviceable instrument, and 
bear out the high reputation established by this house for 
honest, faithful, thorough, and artistic work. They are 
proving a great incentive with those teachers who are so 
fortunate as to possess them. More are urgently de- 
manded, and your Committee are of the opinion that 
the city would find it for its interest to furnish, at once, 
enough to. provide at least one for each Primary School 
building. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


The SEvENTy-FourtH AnnuaL Festiva (ninth of the 
musical series), of the Public Schools was held in the 
Boston Music Hall, on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 
23d, at 4 o'clock, P. M. The chorus, as heretofore, 
consisted of about twelve hundred pupils from the Girls’ 
High and Normal and Grammar Schools, and was accom- 
panied by a full orchestra and the organ. The musical 
part of the entertainment, as in former years, was under 
the direction and supervision of the Standing Committee 
on Music. | 

The following was the Programme. 


I 
SELECTIONS FOR THE GREAT ORGAN, performed by 
Mr. J. B. Sharland. 
I. 
OLp German Cuoorat — (“6 Was Gott thut das ist wohl gethan.”) 
with organ accompaniment, Sebastian Bach. 
Sung in unison by the whole choir. 
Il. 
** Our Native Lanp ” — a three part song, — Adt. 
In full chorus, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Iv. 
‘¢OQveR THE Brttow,” — Kielblock. 
In two vocal parts, with full orchestral accompaniment. 
Vv. 
OreninG Cuorus from *“* Witi1aAm TELL,” — Rossini. 
Sung in three parts by pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School. 
VI. 
‘‘ THe Quiet Nicut ” — a three part song, — Abt. 
Sung by all the pupils, with full organ and orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
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VIL. 
*¢ GLorIA In Exce sis,” from the XIIth Mass, — Mozart. 


VIII. 
Tur Orp HunpREDTH PSALM. 
Sung in unison by the great choir, with which the whole audience 
joined. 


In concluding the present report, the Committee are 
happy to chronicle the almost unanimous vote of the 
Board, passed in July last, in accordance with which 
there is to be henceforth in the latter part of the month 
of May of each year a separate and distinct Festival of 
the Musical Department of the Public Schools. Such 
plan has been more than once recommended in these 
Reports. It will obviate the objections, which have 
been sometimes urged: against the joining of a musical 
with the old established annual School Festival, on the 
score of the multiplicity of other duties which at mid- 
summer occupy the attention of both teachers and 
pupils. The Musical Festival of the Schools will thus 
become, as it ought, an institution of itself, and, we ven- 
ture to predict, will take rank at once among the most 
interesting and enjoyable and attractive of all the public 
celebrations for which our good city has become famed. 


Respectfully submitted by 


J. Baxter UpnHam, 
JoHn P. Orpway, 
F. H. UnpErwoop, 
Rosert C. WATERSTON, 
W. H. Cupworrts, 
Committee on Music. 
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FOURTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston : 


GENTLEMEN, —In conformity with the requirements 
of your Regulations, I respectfully submit the following 
as my Twenty-sixth Report, the Fourteenth of the semi- 
annual series. | 


During the last half-year, 1 have made upwards of 
siv hundred visits to the schools of the different grades. 
The number of visits recorded was just equal to that of 
the teachers employed in all our schools. 

It was my purpose to visit every school-room occupied 
by Grammar-school pupils, and this I succeeded in doing, © 
substantially, not more than four or five being omitted. 
Some of the schools were visited more than once. The 
visits to the High Schools were fifty in number, and those 
to the Primary Schools one hundred and eighty. These 
Visits were made, as usual, without any previous notice 
to the teachers, so that the schools might be seen in 
their every-day working condition. ‘The time spent in 
each room varied from an hour to a few minutes. I do 
not know whether the number of visits which I report 
appears to the members of the Board to be small or 
large. I beg leave to say, however, that I have never 
aimed to make a show of extraordinary activity by 
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multiplying flying visits to the schools. The question 
with me has been not how large a number of visits can 
be reported, but how best to accomplish the objects for 
which visits are intended. These objects, as I under- 
stand them, are, first, the influence upon teachers and 
pupils which results from the constant expectation of a 
visit; secondly, to ascertain the condition and workings 
of the system in all its minutest details; thirdly, to en- 
courage, counsel, and advise teachers and pupils; and, 
fourthly, to learn the comparative progress of different 
classes of the same grade. Such are the objects which 
have been constantly kept in view. How far they have 
been accomplished, it is not for me to presume to say. 
I am thus particular in stating my doings among the 
schools, that you may judge of the extent and value of 
my opportunities for acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of their character and management. 


The following is the general summary of the attend- 
ance during the half year ending February 28, 1867: 


Average Average Per cent of 
GRADES, Belonging. Attendance. | Attendance. 
High Schools....+++essseeeseeee 918 890 96.6 
Grammar Schools ece.s secccccccece 14,648 13,867 94.4 
Primary Schools ..--cesseescesees 12,727 11,652 90.9 
Totals .cccccccccvece ccccccces 28,293 26,409 93.9 av. 


The average whole number belonging to all the 
schools is 556 above that for the corresponding period 
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last year. The per cent of attendance remains nearly 
the same, a slight increase in that of the Primary 
Schools being balanced by a slight falling off in that of 
the High Schools. It is evident, however, that the total 
average per cent here given is not the true average, inas- 
much as the three grades of schools whose attendance is 
averaged do not contain an equal number of pupils. 


The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools, March 1867, and the average number to each 
school in the respective districts: 


No. of Sent to |No. to al No. of Sent to |No. toa 


DISTRICTS. | gchools. | Gr. Sch. School. DISTRICTS. | gehools, | Gr. Sch. | School. 


Adams .... 8 75 


9.3 || Hancock.. 19 106 5.5 
Bigelow... 13 105 8.0 || Lawrence. 21 164 7.8 
Bowditch.. 13 102 7-8 || Lincoln .. 13 120 9.2 
Bowdoin .. 8 60 7.5 || Lyman.... 8 66 iW 
Boylston .-| 15 82 5.4 || Mayhew ..| 10 85 8.5 
Brimmer .. 16 127 7.9 || Phillips... 8 33 4.1 
Chapman..| 10 56 5.6 || Prescott .. 8 55 6.8 
Dwight.... 6 43 7-1 || Quincy ... 12 72 6.0 
Eliot ....--| 17 121 7.1 || Wells..... 12 116 9.6 
Everett....| 10 85 8.5 || Winthrop.| 12 104 8.6 
Franklin...| 17 151 8.8 || Training .. 3 13 4.2 


According to this table, which is based on the returns 
of the Primary teachers, the whole number of pupils 


promoted to the Grammar Schools was 1,937; but the 
15* 
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returns of the Grammar Schools show that 1,978 were 
admitted. If the latter is correct, the gain over the 
admissions at the corresponding examination in 1866 
is 176. 

It appears that the average number of promotions to 
a school is 7.4. The districts that rise above the average 
are the Adams, Bigelow, Bowditch, Bowdoin, Brimmer, 
Everett, Franklin, Lawrence, Lincoln, Lyman, Mayhew, 
Wells and Winthrop, the Wells standing highest. If 
the schools were kept up to the maximum number, 
SJifty-six to a school, and the pupils were regularly 
advanced at the end of each half-year, the promotions to 
the Grammar Schools would average nine to a school. 
This standard appears to have been reached by three 
districts, namely, the Adams, Lincoln and Wells. The 
average number of pupils to each Primary School during 
the past half-year has been forty-nine. Two hundred 
and twenty-seven schools, with the standard number of 
pupils, fifty-six, in each school, would accommodate the 
whole number of pupils, whereas we have two hundred 
and fifty-nine, or thirty-two schools more than are suffi- 
cient to furnish seats for all the pupils. 


The following table shows the number of primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of pupils 
to a school. 
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No. of Whole |No.toa No. of Whole |No. toa 
DIsTRICTSs. Schools. | number. |School. DIsTRICTs, Schools. | number. | School. 


Adams .... 8 441 55.1 |} Hancock..| 19 963 50.6 
Bigelow ... 13 651 50.0 || Lawrence 21 1194 56.8 
Bowditch.. 13 590 45.3 || Lincon ..| 13 677 52.0 
Bowdoin .. 8 393 49.1 |} Lyman.... 8 401 50.1 
Boylston .. 15 598 39.8 || Mayhew ..| 10 524 52.4 
Brimmer .. 16 786 49.1 || Phillips... 8 367 45.8 
Chapman..| 10 450 45.0 || Prescott .. 8 419 52.3 
Dwight.. reg 281 | 46.6 || Quincy ...| 12 530 44.1 
Eliot ...... 17 798 46.9 |} Wells..... 12 644 53.6 
Everett....| 10 509 50.9 || Winthrop.| 12 547 45.5 
Franklin .. 17 852 50.1 || Training.. 3 112 37.3 


From the above table it appears that only one district, 
the Lawrence, has the full complement of pupils for its 
schools ; the Adams and Wells come next on the list, 
the two districts which sent the largest proportion to 
Grammar Schools. It will be observed that some districts 
have two or three, and even rour more schools than are 
required to accommodate the pupils on the register. In 
consequence of this increase in the number of Primary 
Schools, without a corresponding increase of pupils, we 
have in these schools nearly 1,800 vacant seats. These 
facts suggest the need of greater caution in ordering the 
establishment of new schools, as well as the expediency 
of adopting some rule requiring the discontinuance of 
one school in any district where the average number of 
pupils to a school falls below a certain standard. If 
there were only a sufficient number of Primary Schools 
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in operation to accommodate all the pupils in attendance, 
the annual expense saved would exceed $20,000. 


THE PAST. 


As the period of ten years has passed since my first 
report was submitted to the Board, it seems a fitting 
time to present a brief summary of the changes which 
our system of public instruction has undergone during 
the decade now closed. 

The following statistical comparison, drawn from the 
official returns for the school year 1855-56, and the 
year 1865-66, affords gratifying proof of the growth 
and prosperity of the system: 


1855-6. | 1865-6, | Increase. 


Population of the City ...... piste wets seoeceeeee| 160,508 | 192,354 | 31,846 


Children between 5 and 15....sccecccceceeeees| 29,093 | 34,902 5,809 
Average number belonging to School .........| 23,768 | 27,723 3,955 


Average daily attendance.... esses sececsccese 20.768 | 25,809 5,041 
Per cent of daily attendance ..-.seceereeeeeees 85.0 93.0 8.0 
Ratio of daily attendance to School population 69.10 73.94 4.84 
Teachers employed ....... eg sivcin @ owes se occees 436 612 176 
Teachers : 
High Schools ..c.scccccvecccecccccvccveces a7. 33 16 
Grammar SCHOO! Siecle cece eleleticlc ocislslcteticnre ¢ 914 8292 108 
Primary Schools ...-cseecseeccoecccececes 205 257 52 


Pupils belonging: 
High Schools’. 2.'s. ss vee weeks ccs awhg ten 518 776 258 
Grammar Schools......seseeesecccevceeee| 10,675 | 14,394 3,719 


Primary Schools .... +... ssececccccccecees| 12,585 | 12,553] Dec. 32 


SE A TE IE ETE LE AI IEE BE a SERIE RAMI IE OO A OTT RN 5 
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The increase of the per cent of daily attendance is 
an item of special interest as showing decided progress 
in an important particular; while the increase in the 
ratio of daily attendance to the school population, [the 
number of children in the city between five and fifteen 
years of age,| proves that the public schools have more 
than held their own against the attractions of private 
tuition schools on the one hand, and against secta- 
rian free schools on the other. It will be seen, also, 
that the per cent of the increase of pupils belonging 
to the higher grades of schools, is greater than that of 
the pupils belonging to the lower grades. The increase, 
taking all the grades together, is siwvteen per cent ; but 
the increase of the High Schools has been fifty per cent, 
and that of the Grammar Schools thirty-four per cent ; 
while there has beenno increase in the number of pupils 
attending the Primary Schools. This relatively greater 
increase in the upper grades of our schools, is an inter- 
esting fact. The Primary Schools lose in number 
probably two thousand pupils, in consequence of the 
regulation, adopted about five years ago, excluding 
pupils under five years of age; but with this number 
added to the present number in the Primary Schools, 
the sum would still be two thousand Jess than the number 
in the Grammar Schools; whereas ten years ago these 
schools contained two thousand more pupils than the 
Grammar Schools. IfI were undertaking to prove that 
the management of the Primary Schools has been im- 
proving, this fact would be one of the first I should 
present; for the main reason why the Primary Schools 
have relatively so much diminished in numbers, is that 
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the pupils have been more expeditiously fitted for pro- 
motion than was the case under the unclassified system. 
It has been found that, by skilful teaching favored by 
judicious arrangements, pupils can be easily fitted 
‘for the Grammar Schools in three years. And this is 
probably not far from the average time now occupied in 
completing the Primary course, whereas formerly, not 
less than four years were required for accomplishing the 
same result. If these estimates are correct, we have ag 
the result of the present improved system of manage- 
ment a saving of one year’s time to the school life of 
each pupil, and a saving of twenty-five per cent in the 
cost of the primary instruction of each pupil. 

Very extensive improvements have been made in our 
school accommodations. Seventeen costly brick edifices 
have been erected. Of these, eight are first-class 
Grammar School-houses, with an aggregate of 6,384 
seats, namely, the Everett, the Franklin, the Lincoln, 
the Phillips, the Eliot, the Quincy (rebuilt,) the Bow- 
ditch and the Prescott. The Primary buildings which 
have been erected are the Dawes, the May, the Ware, 
the Wait, the Baldwin, the Cove Street, the Emerson, 
the Savage and the Richmond Street, — with seats for 
3,416 pupils. 

Besides these, ten buildings have been remodelled or 
enlarged, so as to afford additional seats for about 3,000 
pupils, namely, the High School buildings in Bedford 
and Mason streets, the Brimmer, the Somerset Street, 
the Rice, the Ticknor, the Tuckerman, the Hawes, the 
Simonds and the Sharp. 

Ten years ago only one of the Primary School build- 
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ings was furnished with desks for pupils, all the rest of 
the seatings consisting of arm-chairs. Now every 
Primary School-room is provided with single desks and 
chairs, in all amounting to 14,500. 

Several of the school-lots have been enlarged at con- 
siderable expense. | 

The whole expenditure for school accommodations 
during the past ten years has amounted to upwards of 
one million and three hundred thousand dollars. 

The increase in the current expenses of the schools, 
as exhibited in the following statement, affords satis- 
factory evidence that our tax-paying citizens are capable 
of appreciating the importance of making liberal provi- 
sion for the support of free schools of every grade. 


High and Grammar Schools. 1855-6. 1865-6. Increase. 


Salaries, $147,338 54 $262,545 26 $115,206 72 
Incidentals, 42,603 97 114,722 83 72,118 86 

Primary Schools, 
Salaries, 77,270 16 140,755 56 63,485 40 
Incidentals, 25,245 99 57,797 93 32,551 94 
Totals, $292,458 66 $575,821 58 $283,362 92 


Having thus presented some of the items of statistical 
information which illustrate the growth and progress 
of our system, I proceed to notice very briefly some of 
the principal improvements in its arrangements and 
management. 

The Primary Schools have been thoroughly classified. 
Ten years ago nearly every teacher had six classes to 
teach ; now the greater number of teachers have only 
one class to teach, while very few have more than two. 
By this change the effective power of the teachers for 
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instruction has been more than doubled. Besides, it 
opened the way for the preparation and adoption of a 
more complete programme of studies for the several 
classes, defining with distinctness the work to be done 
by each teacher, and thus greatly increasing the effi- 
ciency of her instruction by providing a standard by 
which the results of her work may be, to a reasonable 
extent, tested. The introduction of the desks and chairs, 
above referred ‘to, in place of the objectionable arm- 
chairs, rendered the use of slates practicable, and thus 
led to the plan of furnishing each pupil with the “ Pri- 
mary Slate,” as a necessary part of school apparatus, at 
the expense of the city. And then this introduction of 
slates having good script-letter copies on the frames, 
enabled us to make writing universal in the upper 
classes of these schools, where, under the old arrange- 
ments it was found impracticable. Simultaneously with 
the slates came the ‘‘ Primary Tablets,” designed to facil- 
itate instruction not only in writing, but also in most of 
the other branches taught in this grade; and although 
finding little favor at first, they have at length become 
very useful in the hands of most of the teachers. It is 
interesting to observe how one step in the right direction 
makes another possible. Without the desk, the slate, 
however excellent in its plan, would have been nearly 
useless; but even with the desk it needed thorough 
classification to render its great capabilities fully avail- 
able. The utility of both the slates and the tablets has 
been increased at least fourfold by the classification 
which has been introduced during the past eight or ten 
years. 
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Another important step of progress to be mentioned 
is the provision that has been made for systematic 
instruction in Vocal Music in the Primary Schools. ‘The 
well-directed efforts of the accomplished teacher who 
has been placed in charge of this department, have 
already produced very satisfactory results. And in this, 
connection, it should be stated that the instruction in 
this branch of education in the Grammar Schools has 
been reorganized and systematized, and its efficiency 
greatly increased. As one of the results of the progress 
of musical instruction in the higher grades of our schools, 
we point with pride to the grand musical festivals which 
have been held for several years in Music Hall, under 
the direction of the Committee on Music. 

Physical Training has been incorporated into our system 
of school culture, in every grade, as an essential element, 
and is destined, it is hoped, in connection with other 
Sanitary provisions, to secure to our pupils a much higher 
degree of bodily health, vigor and development, than has 
hitherto been attained. 

Military Drill has been introduced into the Latin and 
English High Schools, with manifest and acknowledged 
advantage to the pupils of those schools, not only as a 
means of physical exercise, but also as an aid to intel- 
lectual and moral discipline. 

Vocal Gymnastics, an admirable system of training, 
designed to secure good position in sitting and standing, 
a graceful carriage of the body, a full development of 
the chest, general symmetry of form, proper habits of 
breathing, development of the voice, distinct and forcible 
articulation, good reading, speaking and singing, — this 

16 
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very desirable system of culture, after a thorough exam- 
ination into its principles by a competent committee, was 
adopted as a part of the school training for all the grades 
and classes of our schools. This was a step of vast 1m- 
portance. Already its beneficial results are everywhere 
apparent. 

In my report for June 1858, it was stated that of all 
the teachers in our Primary Schools only nine were grad- 
uates of our Girls’ High and Normal School, and fifteen 
others had been members of the school for a longer or 
shorter period. Thus it appears that seven years ago only 
twenty-four of our Primary teachers had enjoyed, even 
for the shortest period, the advantages of this excellent 
institution. ‘The number of its pupils engaged in teach- 
ing in the Grammar Schools was probably somewhat 
larger; but the number in both grades could not have 
exceeded sixty. The statistics of last September show 
that, at that time. two hundred and six of our Normal 
pupils were found on our roll of teachers, an increase 
of more than three hundred per cent. 

The establishment of the Training Department of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, which went into opera- 
tion September 1864, was a measure of sufficient im- 
portance to form an epoch in the history of our school 
system. In my report for November 1857, after 
referring to some of the means which had tended to 
improve the qualifications of teachers for the higher 
classes in our schools, the following was added: 

“Still the need of throughly trained teachers to fill 
the numerous vacancies that occur in the Primary 


Schools exists. How shall this need be supplied? I 
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answer, by the establishment of a Primary Normal 
School, for the special training of teachers for Primary 
Schools and the lower grades of the Grammar Schools. 
In such an institution the number of pupils should be 
quite limited, and the course of training comparatively 
short, while the exercises and studies should be strictly 
confined to that department of the science and art of 
teaching which is applicable to Primary Schools. No 
candidates should be admitted except those of mature 
age, and such as desire to become Primary teachers. At 
present, so far as I know, there is no such Normal 
School in this country. Perhaps the time has not come 
to establish one here; but that such schools are destined 
to constitute a part of every complete system of public 
instruction I entertain not the shadow of a doubt. As 
it is better to make good precedents than to follow them, 
I hope Boston will have the honor of making this one.” 

But it turned out that Boston was not prepared to 
take the lead, and so missed the honor of making this 
‘ood precedent.” To the city of Oswego belongs the 
high distinction of practically demonstrating to this 
country the superiority of thoroughly trained Primary 
teachers. ‘I'he demonstration was made in this city by 
a trained teacher from the Oswego School, Miss Stickney, 
who had been put in charge of one of our Primary 
Schools, in 1863. The results of her methods of instruc- 
tion during one year, opened the eyes of a majority of 
the Board to the value of training schools, and they soon 
voted to establish a Training Department of the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, under her immediate superin- 
_tendence. The experiment succeeded, and the Training 
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School is now as much a permanent part of our system 
as the Primary Schools themselves. 

The method of taking the School Census has been 
greatly improved, so that now we ascertain not only the 
ageregate number of persons of school age in the city, 
but also the numbers by wards and streets, and the 
number of children in each street who attend private 
schools, as well as the number of those who attend pub- 
lic schools. . 

The administration of the Truant Laws has been 
systematized and rendered more efficient. The truant 
laws themselves have been amended in essential par- 
ticulars, through the protracted and persistent efforts of 
the members of the Board and their officers. 

The provision made by the Board eight or nine years 
ago, for holding meetings of teachers, has contributed 
in no small degree to the general improvement of the 
schools in respect to methods of instruction, discipline 
and management. 

The action of the Board in relation to diplomas and 
medals, is another progressive measure of importance. 

The last step of progress which I shall enumerate in 
this summary is, perhaps, more important than any other 
that has been taken during the period under considera- 
tion; I refer to the provision relating to the Duties of 
the Grammar Masters. This provision is expressed as 
follows : 

“The Masters of the Grammar Schools shall perform 
the duties of Principal, both in the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools of their respective districts ; apportioning 
their time among the various classes, in such manner as 
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shall secure the best interests, as far as possible, of each 
pupil throughout all the grades; under the direction 
of the District Committees.” 

This was no doubt a radical measure; but it was not 
rashly adopted. It was most thoroughly discussed in 
all its bearings, and it was under deliberation for two 
years or more before its final passage. It is designed 
to remedy the evils resulting from the want of sufficient 
supervision of the Primary Schools, and of the Grammar 
Schools themselves, excepting the upper divisions to 
which the masters were almost exclusively confined. 
When this plan shall have been in operation long 
enough to develop its legitimate results, it will, Iam 
confident, fully justify the wisdom of the Board in 
maturing and adopting it. 

Such is a brief sketch —a mere mentioning — of the 
principal facts which illustrate the expansion and ad- 
vancement of our school system during the past ten 
years. It is easy to see how more might have been 
accomplished had the powers that be willed it; but it 
is pretty certain that no previous decade can be named 
in which so much substantial improvement was made. 

Ten years ago I visited all the schools and took a 
careful survey of their condition, and I know very well 
what they now are. I can recollect with tolerable dis- 
tinctness the changes which have since taken place in 
each individual school, in respect to teachers, arrange- 
ments, accommodations, apparatus, text-books, methods 
of teaching and management, the moral atmosphere, the 
mutual relations of teachers and pupils to each other, 


and the prevailing tone and spirit of the school-rooms ; 
16* 
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and I find in this comparative survey great satisfaction 
and encouragement. 
_. Weare sometimes charged by well-meaning critics with 
excessive conservatism ; and the charge is, perhaps, not 
wholly without foundation. It is also said that our self- 
complacency is too great for the best good of the schools. 
It may be that there is some truth in this assertion, and 
if we are wise we shall very carefully consider, and by all 
means strive to profit by, the criticism of both friends 
and foes. But, notwithstanding the short-comings and 
faults of our schools, — for we are far from claiming for 
them anything like absolute perfection, — should any one 
presume to assert that they are not, on the whole excel- 
lent schools, that they are not in a much better condition 
than they were ten years ago, or that the system itself 
in its provisions and its administration is not decidedly 
better, for one I should not hesitate to pronounce such a 
critic either incompetent or dishonest. 


THE FUTURE. 


In the discussion of existing institutions with a view 
to their improvement, it is our first duty to understand 
and recognize their true merits, and then to point out 
their defects. Due commendation shouldbe accorded in 
order to inspire and maintain a just confidence in their 
actual value. But praise unqualified and ever reiterated 
produces excessive self-complacency which is fatal to pro- 
gress. On the other hand criticismis necessary to stim- 
ulate to efforts for improvement. But perpetual criti- 
cisms, unqualified by deserved commendation, produce 
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excessive distrust, and lead to useless or pernicious 
innovations. 

These principles I have ever kept in view in discuss- 
ing our school system. By some I know our schools are 
said to be “ over praised.” Ido not think so. Let any 
candid and intelligent man apply himself with me for one 
month to the study of the condition and workings of 
the system; let him go to the schools of all grades, 
from the lowest Primary to the graduating classes of 
our three noble High Schools; let him notice the per- 
fection and the extent of the accommodations and appli- 
ances, the orderly conduct and cheerful obedience of the 
pupils; the skill, the energy, the industry and the devo- 
tion of the teachers; let him observe how much good 
learning is imparted, how faithfully good habits are 
cultivated and how effectively moral principles are 
inculcated ; and finally, let him examine the statistics of 
expenditures, of attendance, and punctuality, —let an 
unprejudiced man of good judgment go through with 
such an examination of our schools, and I believe he 
would say that language is scarcely adequate to describe 
the magnitude and value of the work they are doing. 
On looking back to what I have at different times said 
in praise of the system I find not one iota to abate. 
On the contrary I feel that I have been too moderate in 
what I have said of its achieved success. 

And, pray, what in the world is equal to it? 
Where is the man who can name any other large city, 
at home or abroad, ancient or modern, which can show 
so large a proportion of the children of the rich and 
poor, high and low, in attendance, upon terms of perfect 
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equality, at free schools of such excellence? It cannot 
be done. We stand on an eminence which has never 
been reached by any other community of equal numbers. 
It is our great and just boast that here, on the spot 
where the great American free-school system — the best 
in the world — had its origin, that system has achieved 
its most signal triumph. 

This beneficial and grand system, whose growth and 
fruits have been slowly evolved by time and wise councils 
and open-handed liberality, is ours not only to enjoy, but 
to improve ; for, although so good, it is not perfect. While 
we perceive and acknowledge and hold fast to what we 
have that is good, we should ever seek other good, and 
strive for higher excellence. We should ever aspire to 
the best. It is the characteristic of mediocrity to be satis- 
fied with itself, and to see nothing beyond its own narrow 
limits. The stationary condition, in the eyes of certain 
people, is the ideal of prudence and wisdom ; and thus 
they pass into a fossil state, and become conservative 
petrifactions. Such people and those whose councils 
excite to progress are ever in antagonism against each 
other. But both classes are useful, —the former as guar- 
dians of stability, the latter as champions of improvements. 

It is now twenty-four years since my acquaintance 
with the Boston schools began. It is upwards of 
twenty-two years since my service in them commenced. 
During all this time the combat between the new and 
the old has been waged. Experience has shown that 
the advocates for the new have not always been in the 
right, and that the defenders of the old have not always 
been in the wrong. But there is this to be said in favor 
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of the advocates of progress, notwithstanding their 
occasional errors, that without them there would be 
no motion, no efforts for new excellence, nothing but 


_ repose and stagnation. As Bacon says, “ Since things 


spontaneously change for the worse if they be not by 
design changed for the better, evils must accumu- 
late without end; and he that will not apply new 
remedies must expect new evils.” But no remedy is 
perfect in its operation; and thus it happens that in 
time the remedy itself needs a remedy. And this is ever 
the path of progress,—the applying of remedy to remedy. 

In school improvement the difficulty is to discover 
and apply the true reme./y for known and acknowledged 


defects and evils. The reason why we have so many 


changes with so few real improvements is to be found 
in the fact that the subject of education is not suffi- 
ciently studied by those who presume to give laws to 
educational systems. It was a great and true saying of 
Mr. Mann, that ‘“ education is the profoundest of all 
sciences, and the most difficult of all arts,’ —the 
science comprising a knowledge of the spiritual and 
physical nature in man, and especially a knowledge of 
the laws of the growth of this spiritual and physical 
nature; and the art consisting in the employment of 
right means in guiding and assisting the process of 
growth both of body and mind, and the communication 
of knowledge of the right kind at the right time, in the 
proper quantity, and by the best methods. Now, I 
would ask, who has fully sounded the depths of this 
science? Who is master of this art? It is true, we 
have some men among us who ought to know something 
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of these matters, and who do know something of them. 
But there are no acknowledged authorities in the depart- 
ment of education. This is a great hinderance to 
progress. In matters pertaining to public health, the 
opinions of learned doctors are sought, and their recom- 
mendations adopted. On questions of law, the learned 
lawyer is consulted, and the layman who should presume 
to set his opinion, on a question of law, above that of 
his legal counsellor, would be laughed at for his folly. 
What would be thought of a man who had never given 
any attention to science, if he should undertake to in- 
struct Prof. Agassiz on the subject of the fishes of the 
Amazon? or Prof. Rogers in geology? or Dr. Jackson 
in chemistry ? 

But, in matters pertaining to education, who thinks of 
consulting authorities? Almost every one feels him- 
self competent to determine its theory and practice. It 
is not at all uncommon to find persons who never read 
a book on the subject, and never taught a day in their 
lives, giving the most confident opinions as to the way 
in which educational affairs should be managed in organi- 
zation, in administration, in instruction, and especially in 
matters of discipline. A few years ago,a gentleman was 
appointed to examine the schools of Boston, and draw up 
the annual report on them, who had never, in all his life 
previous to the undertaking of that task, entered a public 
school. ‘This is an extreme case; but it illustrates the 
fact that, in conducting educational matters, special 
knowledge of the subject is not demanded by public 
sentiment ; a fact which accounts for many of the 
useless changes made in school matters. 
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Our school legislation and policy should rest on his- 
tory, the knowledge of human nature and local circum- 
stances. A thorough knowledge of the history of our 
schools is especially necessary as a means of determining 
what new remedies are needed. In tracing the progress 
of the system, it will be found that the forces brought 
to bear directly on the details have accomplished little, 
but that the really valuable improvements have been the 
result of the introduction of a few vital elements which 
tend constantly to regeneration. We have had a great 
deal of talk about good reading in our schools, and the 
proper cultivation of the vocal powers. But the elo- 
quent criticisms of Mr. A. and Mr. B. on the defects in 
this department, effected nothing. What was wanted 
was a new instrumentality, an able Professor who had 
made this department a specialty. Such a Professor 
was secured. Here isa newvital element. ‘The case of 
vocal music in the Primary Schools affords another illus- 
tration. A live teacher was found, and we see what 
improvement has followed. 

Now, it is complained that the text-books are too 
much taught, and the subject not taught enough, 
and that there is too much giving of tasks to be 
learned, and not enough of teaching in the true sense of 
the word, as distinguished from the hearing of lessons 
or recitations. In this complaint is summed up, per- 
haps, the chief of the faults of our schools at the pres- 
ent time. But it is of little use to attack these faults in 
front — they must be flanked. We must look for their 
causes, and then apply the remedies. On this point [ 
will venture to throw out a suggestion or two ; and first, 
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in my judgment, the main cause of the above evils lies 
in the fact that the Grammar and High Schools have no 
proper programme of studies, the courses of study to be 
pursued being indicated only by designating the text- 
books to be studied. Hence some teachers feel bound to 
teach everything between the covers of the books, 
because they are lable to be examined on all between 
the covers of the book, and to be censured if there is 
any deficiency. What comes of this! A whole train 
of evils. Whatever cramming there is, is due mainly 
to this cause; and whatever high pressure there is, is 
due mainly to this cause; whatever unhealthy emulation 
there is, is due mainly to this cause; and many of the 
punishments are due directly or indirectly to this cause. 
But suppose we had a programme of the subjects to 
be taught, set forth in due order, independent of text- 
books. ‘To examine the schools properly, when taught 
independently of the text-books, would require a new 
instrumentality. It would require experts, persons 
wholly devoted to the business, to do it well. This is 
just what is done in New York, and herein New York 
is doing better than Boston. Jt should ever be remem- 
bered that the examination does and must control the teach- 
ing, both as to quality and quantity. If the studies are 
indicated by text-books, the pupils are examined by 
text-books, and if they are examined by text-books, 
they must study and be taught by text-books. Per- 
haps it should be added, however, that young, inex- 
perienced teachers, no matter how well educated in 
science and letters, cannot teach well, independently of 
text-books, whatever the arrangements may be. 
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But what Baron Cuvier said about the school system 
of Holland carries us up one step nearer the fountain- 
head of all excellence in schools. That great naturalist 
having been deputed in 1811, by the University of 
France, to visit Holland and report on its system of 
public education, submitted, on his return, the results 
of his observations, expressing the warmest admira- 
tion of the schools there found, and concluding by 
pointing out the foundations on which the success of 
the system appeared to him to rest. It reposed, he 
thought, upon three things; the comfort of the school- 
master, the effectiveness of the inspection, the supe- 
riority of the school methods. But it is evident that 
good school methods must, come from good teachers 
and good inspectors. So that, really, the two elements 
on which every good system must rest are the teachers 
and the supervision. With us, the usual course adopted 
to remedy a supposed defect is to make new rules for 
the teacher, to hinder him from doing this, and to make 
him do that; whereas, the effectual way is to set to work 
to make the office of teacher more desirable, then to 
take care to choose the most meritorious candidates, 
and, finally, to provide for their proper supervision. 
Because teachers are public servants everybody feels at 
liberty to speak disparagingly of them, but, in the end, 
the public have to pay in dollars and cents for all 
injustice of this sort, for the good teacher must be 
paid ; and if you make his place disagreeable he de- 
mands a higher rate of wages. 

As a whole our teachers are paid better and treated 


better than in any other city. The exception to be made 
17 
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is the fact that the higher grades of our female teachers 
are not so well paid as in some other places. It is this 
good reputation of Boston as a place for teachers which 
enables us to command good teaching talent, if we 
will only employ the proper means of discovering and 
selecting it. This is the best proof of the wisdom which 
has in the main controlled our school policy. Precisely 
here has been, and now is, the strong point in our sys- 
tem. It is not found in any regulation that has been 
elaborated with great care, —it is in the general policy 
which has been pursued, a policy which results from, 
and is sustained by, an enlightened public sentiment. 
But then it must be confessed, if the whole truth is to 
be told, that we do not yet derive all the advantage we 
might from this Boston policy of treating teachers well, 
for want of a proper system of examining candidates for 
the office of teacher, a system which shall give the fair- 
est possible chance for competition, a system which is 
calculated to do the fullest justice to all comers. Let 
such a system be once established, and it would not only 
contribute greatly to the wise selection of candidates, but 
it would at the same time afford anew and powerful 
inducement to the most meritorious teachers to compete 
for places in our schools. I trust the time is not distant 
when the Board will take this matter in hand, and ma- 
ture such a system of examining teachers as the best 
interests of our schools demand. | 
Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Marcu, 1867. 


FIFTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — In conformity with the requirements 
of your Regulations, I respectfully submit the following 
as my I'wenty-Seventh Report, the Fifteenth of the semi- 


annual series: 


Summary of Statistics for 1866-67. 


Population of the city, 1865 
Number of persons in the city between .five and 
fifteen years of age, May 1, 1867 
Increase for the year - : . 805 
Number of districts into which the schools are 
grouped for supervision 
Number of High Schools 
One Latin School, for boys. 
One English High School, for boys. 
One High and Normal School, for girls. 
Number of Grammar Schools - 
For boys, 7; for girls, 7; boys and mel fi 
Increase for the year ; : wand 


192,354 


36,030 


21 


21 
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Number of Primary Schools, for boys and girls 


Increase for the year : } : 3 
Whole number of Schools 
Increase for the year : : : 3 


Number of teachers in High Schools 
Male teachers, 21; female teachers, 13. 
Increase for the year (male) _.. : 1 


Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 
Male teachers, 45; female teachers, 291. 
Increase. for the year (female) . . 14 


Number of teachers in Primary Schools 
Increase for the year : ; : 3) 


Whole number of teachers 
Male teachers, 67; Female ipsa 563. 
Regular teachers, 610: ; Special teachers, 20. 
Ageregate increase for the year .. 18 


Number of school-houses for High Schools 
School-rooms 22; halls 3; seats 960. 


Number of school-houses for Grammar Schools 
exclusive of the Old ‘Franklin 
School-rooms 268; halls 19; seats 15, 386. 


Number of Grammar School branches 
Divisions in branches ‘ 7 seat!) 


Number of school-houses for Primary Schools 
belonging to the city, now occupied 


School-rooms in these school-houses 
Number of seats, about 14,200 
Number of Primary School-houses now build- 
ing : : ; : . ; 0 


Number of Primary Schools in hired buildings . 


259 
283 


34 


336 


260 


630 


21 


10 


49 
260 


12 
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Number of Primary Schools in Grammar School- 
houses ; : . : : ° 


Number of Primary School-rooms occupied by 
Grammar School branches 


Number of Primary Schools in Ward rooms 
Number of Ward rooms in Primary School-houses 


Number of Ward rooms in Grammar School-houses 


Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
schools of all grades during the last year 
Increase for the year : : . 403 


Average daily attendance of pupils in all the 
schools for the last year 
Increase for the year Cg ge A5G 


Average daily absence of pupils in all the schools 
for the last year : 
Decrease for the year é : SR: 


Average per cent of attendance of all the schools 
Increase for the year : : . 00.5 


- Ratio of the average number belonging to the 
schools to the whole number of children between 
five and fifteen years of age, in decimals 

Decrease for the year : ; u.007 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
Hich Schools 
Increase for the year ‘ : REN 
Average attendance at High Schools 
Increase for the year ; ; . 94 
Per cent of attendance at High Schools 
Increase for the year : : . 00.5 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 


High Schools 
EY fe 


50S 4 


1,861 


94.0 


.780 


873 


845 


96.7 


30.1 
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Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
Grammar Schools : 
Increase for the year ; : . 455 


Average daily attendance at Grammar Schools 
Increase for the year ; : . 406 


Per cent of attendance at Grammar Schools 
Decrease for the year : ; UAL 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
Grammar Schools 
Decrease for the year : : MPM: 


Average daily attendance to a regular teacher 
in Grammar School 
Decrease for the year. . : oD OS 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to 
Primary Schools : : 
Decrease for the year : : . 148 
Average daily attendance at Primary Schools 
Decrease for the year : : . 45 


Per cent of attendance at Primary Schools 
Increase for the year F : . 00.9 
Average number of pupils to a teacher in 
Primary Schools : 
Decrease for the year ; : amie 


Average attendance to a teacher in Primary 
Schools | 


Increase for the year ; : fe, 


Incidental expenses, High and Grammar Schools 
Expended by Committee on Public Build- 

ings = ; ; : $75,235 09 

By School Committee ‘ $33,596 97 
Decrease for the year i $5,890 TT 


14,849 


14,026 


94.1 


46.1 


43.5 


47.8 


43.9 


$108,832 06 
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Incidental expenses, Primary Schools 
Expended by Committee on Public Build. 


ings. : : $62,191 37 
By School Petite. : $4,972 92 
Increase for the year : $9,366 36 


Whole amount of incidental expenses, including 
salaries of officers of School Committee and 
Truant Officers 4 : : : : 

Increase for the year . , $14,388 09 


Salaries of teachers, High and Grammar Schools 
Increase for the year : $75,801 73 


Salaries of teachers, Primary Schools : 
Increase for the year : $13,694 11 


Whole amount of salaries : ‘ : 
Increase for the year ; $89,495 84 


_ Amount of Current expenses for High and Gram- 
mar Schools, (exclusive of salaries of officers 
of School Committee) : . : 

Increase for the year : $69,910 96 


Amount of Current expenses of Primary Schools 
Increase for the year $23,060 47 


Salaries of officers of School Committee and 
Truant Officers 


Whole amount of Current expenses for all the 
schools 


Increase for the year . . $103,883 93 


Expenditures for Grammar School-houses and 
lots : : A : : 
Decrease for the year . $114,473 30 


Expenditures for Primary School-houses and lots 
Increase for the year : $5,494 75 


199 


$67,164 29 


186,908 


338,346 


154,449 


492,796 


447,179 


221,613 


10,912 


679,705 


2,905 


98,669 


85 


99 


67 


66 


05 


96 


50 


51 


32 


TT 
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Whole amount expended for buildings and lots $101,575 09 


Decrease for the year ‘ $98,978 55 


Total expenditure for school purposes for the 
financial year, ending April 30, 1867 
Increase for the year ; $4,905 38 


Cost per scholar, taking as a basis for computation 
the average whole number belonging. 


Cost per scholar for tuition alone ; 
Increase for the year ‘ ‘ $2 98 


Cost per scholar for incidentals . : 
Increase for the year , ‘ $0 42 


Whole cost per scholar. ; - . 
Increase for the year : 5 $3 40 


Whole amount appropriated by the City Council 
for salaries and ordinary or current expenses 
of schools, for the financial year beginning 
May 1, 1867, viz: 

High and Grammar Schools. 

Salaries of teachers . . $368,700 00 
Incidentals — Committee on 

Public Buildings. : 84,000 00 
Incidentals — School Com- 

mittee . ; : : 35,900 00 


Primary Schools. 

Salaries of teachers . : 174,750 00 
Incidentals — Committee on 

Public Buildings . : 70,000 00 
Incidentals — School Com- 

mittee . ‘ : : 5,000 00 
School and Truant Officers, 

ete, % ’ - : 12,500 00 


781,280 60 


17 52 


6 64 


24 16 


750,850 00 
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Total appropriations voted by City Council for 
1867-68. : : : : : . $7,742,435 00 


Amount to be raised by taxation for the financial 
year 1867-68 ; : : : .  . 6,656,411 00 


Ratio of the amount appropriated for Public 
Schools to the whole amount to be raised by 
taxation, for the year 1867-8 : Asgtedy: 1+ 


Valuation of the city, May 1867 ~~ «  . 444,946,100 


Per cent of valuation of 1867 appropriated for 
Public Schools (one mill and sixty-eight one | 
hundredths on a dollar.) : : : A .001,68 


Average percentage of the valuation appropriated 
by the cities and towns of the State for Public 
Schools, as presented in Report of Board of 
Kducation for the year 1866 (two mills and 
one hundredth of a mill on a dollar.) . : 002,01 


For the same year as above, the percentage 
appropriated by Boston, was, one mill and 
twenty-one hundredths of a mill on a dollar 001,21 


Amount received from the income of the School 
Fund of the State, for the year 1866-7 ° 


Statistical tables are generally considered rather dry 
reading, and it would not be strange if some persons 
who open this document should skip the preceding 
summary, in hopes of finding something better beyond 
it; but the members of the Board who desire to be well 
informed in regard to our school system will doubtless 
give it a very careful perusal. Great care has been 
taken not only to render each item accurate and reliable, 
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but also in selecting for presentation those elements 
which have a practical value, as showing the condition 
and tendency of the system in those aspects which 
properly fall within the scope of numerical statement. 

The attention of the Board is especially invited to the 
items of increase and decrease, which show the difference, 
in many particulars, between the state of things last year 
and the year preceding. Some of the tables in the 
appendix carry the comparison through a series of years, 
thus showing the drift or tendency of the system in 
certain respects. 

In our summary, we begin with the school population, 
that is, the number of persons in the city between five 
and fifteen years of age. Here we have, as the funda- 
mental element, the number of children to be provided 
for and to be accounted for. Then follows an enumer- 
ation of the schools of different grades, the teachers and 
the school buildings with their capacity, comprising a 
general view of the provisions made for instruction. 
The next division shows the actual attendance, both in 
the aggregate, and under the heads of the several 
departments of the system. And, finally, the financial 
aspect is presented, showing the expenditures, properly 
classified, with the average cost per scholar, and the totals 
for tuition, incidentals and accommodations. Such is 
the general plan. From these data, it would be easy to 
deduce many more particulars, as, for example, the 
cost per scholar in the primary schools. 

It will be seen that the increase of the number of 
pupils belonging to all the schools during the year, has 
been four hundred and three, and that the increase in 
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the average attendance has been four hundred and fifty- 
six, while in the average absence of pupils there has 
been a decrease of fifty-three. The average per cent of 
attendance is ninety-four, a very high figure, an increase 
of five-tenths of one per cent for the year. 

It appears that the increase in the number of teachers 
(eighteen) has not been warranted by a corresponding 
increase of pupils. Table V. in the appendix shows the 
number of pupils to a teacher in each district, at the 
close of the school year. ‘The last column of this table, 
which is commended to the careful attention of every 
member of the Board, indicates a very marked difference 
between the districts in respect to the proportion of 
pupils to a teacher, and, of course, a corresponding 
difference in respect to the economy of the management 
of the schools. A very large sum of money might be 
saved by strictly requiring the schools of a district to 
show an average number of pupils belonging for six 
months or a year, equal, or nearly equal, to the number 
ef seats in those schools, before additional accommoda- 
tions and teachers are allowed. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools during the past year, was 12,405, against 
12,553 for the preceding year. The per cent of attend- 
ance was 91.1. The number of teachers was 260. 

The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar Schools, 
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July 1867, and the average number to each school in the 
respective districts : 


SE a aE SS 


prommrors, | ee | Somes, (poset | DTN | genoa, | Gr Be. | School 
Adams .... Sa aicapsb 6.4 || Hancock..| 19 95 5.0 
Bigelow..-.| 18 105 8.0 || Lawrence.| 21 158 iad 
Bowditch..| 138 114 8.7 || Lincoln...| 18 119 9.1 
Bowdoin .. 8 66 8.2 || Lyman.... 8 54 6.7 
Boylston ..| 15 95 6.3 ||Mayhew..-| 10 63 6.3 
Brimmer ..| 16 115 7.1 || Phillips .. 8 50 6.3 
Chapman..| 10 56 5.6 || Prescott .. 8 62 rhe 
Dwight.... 6 46 7.6 || Quincy .--| 12 57 4.7 
TWlloeeere 17 115 6.7 || Wells...--| 12 95 7.9 
Everett....| 10 84 8.4 || Winthrop.| 12 90 aa0 
Franklin...| 17 139 8.1 || Training .. s 12 4.0 


It will be seen that the Lincoln and Bowditch 
districts sent the largest proportion, and that the Quincy 
and Hancock sent the smallest. It is evident that 
tables like this show virtually the proportional cost of 
fitting a child for the Grammar School in the respective 
districts. Of course, a table for a single half year, 
like the above, does not show with exact justice the 
comparative merits of the districts in this respect; but, 
by referring back to the series of similar tables presented 
in former reports, a fair comparison may be made. I 
repeat here what has frequently been said before, that 
the course to pursue in order to get the requisite number | 
of pupils to a teacher fitted for the Grammar Schools, 
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is to keep the number of schools within the proper limit. . 
If there are only forty or forty-five pupils to a school, it 
will be impossible to send forward regularly the requisite 
proportion of pupils to the Grammar School. If the 
schools are kept full, and the pupils are promoted 
from class to class at the end of each half year, it will 
be easy to promote to the Grammar Schools an average 
of eight or nine pupils to a school, at each semi-annual 
examination. 

It has been said that it would be fairer to report the 
comparative per cent of the primary pupils in a district 
promoted to the Grammar Schools, than to report the 
average number to a teacher. But the plan of reporting 
only the per cent of pupils promoted from a district, 
without regard to the number of teachers employed to do 
the work, and consequently without regard to the expense 
involved, ignores the very point in question. As our 
Primary Schools are organized, the cost of carrying them 
on depends on the number of teachers employed, and not 
on the number of pupils instructed; and hence each 
district ought to show results in proportion to the num 
ber of teachers employed, which is here equivalent to 
the number of schools. This is precisely what the 
above table shows, and what it is intended to show. If 
all the teachers throughout the city had an equal number 
of pupils to instruct, then there might be some reason 
in comparing the per cent of pupils promoted. But if 
you disregard the number of pupils to a teacher, and 
consequently disregard the expense of carrying on the 
schools, what is the use of comparing the results at all? 


On the plan of comparing districts by the per cent of. 
18 
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. pupils fitted, one district with twelve teachers might not 
promote more pupils than another with only six, and 
yet be set down as more meritorious. If a district has 
no more teachers than it is entitled to, and then regu- 
larly promotes the pupils from class to class, it will show 
a proper proportion of pupils sent to the Grammar 
Schools, and at the same time, an economical manage- 
ment of the schools. 

The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of 
pupils to a school during the last half year: | 


Asi heaseety No. of Whole |No.toa pela Laker No. of Whole |No.toa 
Schools. | Number. |School. Schools. | Number. | School. 

Adams ...- 8 408 | 51.0 || Hancock.. 19 917 48.2 
Bigelow... 13 658 50.6 |} Lawrence. 21 1,062 50.5 
Bowditch.. 13 5388 | 41.3 || Lincoln .. 13 654 50.3 
Bowdoin .. 8 383 | 47.8 || Lyman.... 8 376 47.0 
Boylston .. 15 544 | 36.2 || Mayhew .. 10 470 47.0 
Brimmer .. 16 745 | 46.5 || Phillips... 8 - 376 47.0 
Chapman..| 10 436 | 43.6 || Prescott .. 8 430 53.7 
Dwight.... 6 276 | 46.0'|| Quincy ...; 12 517 43.0 
Eliot ...... 17 781 | 46.0 || Wells..... 12 577 48.0 
Everett ... 10 516 51.6 || Winthrop. 12 475 38.0 
Franklin ..| 17 842 | 49.5 || Training.. 3 100 33.3 


The Primary Schools are already showing the benefit 
of the supervision of the Grammar Masters, who are 
discharging their duties in this department with discre- 
tion and fidelity. The course of instruction, as laid 
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down in the programme, has been carried out better 
during the past year than in any preceding year. 
Instruction in vocal music has made marked progress. 
Still, there are some teachers who do not yet fully 
understand that this branch is to be mainly taught by 
themselves, with the needed assistance from Mr. Mason, 
and not by Mr. Mason alone. ‘The teachers are to be. 
commended for the great pains they take to ventilate 
their rooms, and at the same time, to protect their pupils 
from the effects of cold drafts of air. In this respect, 
they are ahead of the teachers in the Grammar Schools, 
and far in advance of those in the High Schools. Great 
attention is paid to the cleanliness of the rooms, and the 
personal tidiness of the pupils. Most of the teachers 
are earnestly devoted to their work, and deserve great 
credit for their patience, their zeal, and their fidelity. 
If there are any who are deceptive, indolent and un- 
faithful, they are few and far between. On the whole, 
this department of our system is, to say the least, in as 
good condition as any other, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


The average number of pupils belonging to these 
schools during the past year was 14,849 against 14,394 
for the preceding year, showing an increase of 455. 
The average daily attendance was 14,026, the increase 
of the year being 406. The per cent of attendance was 
94.1, a little less than that of the year before, and yet 
as high as we ought to expect. ‘The whole number of 
regular teachers employed in this department was 322, 
of whom 438 were males, and 279 females. 
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_ In one of my reports for 1866, I endeavored to state 
some of the objections to very large Grammar Schools, 
and to the policy of continuing to erect four-story 
buildings containing fourteen school-rooms, and a hall 
not large enough. to accommodate all the pupils. 
I ventured to suggest that hereafter the Grammar 
School buildings should be limited to a more reasonable 
size. A building, containing ten school-rooms and a 
hall large enough to seat all the pupils accommodated 
in these rooms, was thought to be more advantageous, 
on many accounts, than an edifice of a larger size. 

The building proposed by me as a standard in respect 
to size for Grammar School purposes, would accommo- 
date from 500 to 600 pupils, and it was shown that a 
pupil in such a school would stand a better chance than 
he would in a school of double that size. I regret that 
these views were not carried out in the plan adopted for 
the new buildings for the Wells and Norcross Schools, 
now building. This plan was probably considered by 
the Building Committee as a sort of a compromise 
between the objectionable four-story buildings, and the 
plan proposed by me. It was doubtless a step in the 
right direction, but in my judgment, the step was only 
half long enough. The plan of these buildings [the 
Wells and Norcross] comprises twelve school-rooms, a 
large hall, a clothes-room for each school-room, and a 
private room for each teacher. ‘There are four school- 
rooms in each of the three stories, the hall being in 
the French roof. While I cheerfully admit that this 
plan is an improvement on the “ four-story parallelopipe- 
dons,” I am confident that it is not the best that could be 
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devised. A building two stories high, with five school- 
rooms on a floor, and a liberal hall in the French roof, 
would be much better. ‘The principal should have a 
good private room on the second floor, which might also 
be used for the meetings of the District Committee. 
It is not really necessary to have a private room for 
each assistant teacher. It is my earnest hope that this 
subject will be thoroughly considered by the committees 
who have the authority to determine the plans of 
school-houses, before another building is put under 
contract. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools during the year was 873, against 776 for 
the preceding year, the gain being 97. The average 
daily attendance was 845, and the average per cent of 
attendance was 96.7. It is quite certain that these 
schools have never had, on the whole, a more prosperous 
year than the past. But in one respect, they are all in 
an unsatisfactory condition. They all greatly need 
better accommodations. Indeed, it would be a grave 
misuse of language to say that any one of these noble 
institutions of learning is, at the present time, furnished 
With accommodations. They are crowded into buildings 
which are quite inadequate to their wants. Our city 
treasury seems to have no lack of means for any munici- 
pal purpose, with the single exception of buildings for our 
High Schools. How much longer will this Board and 
the thousands of tax-paying parents in every ward of 


the city who have sons and daughters to be educated in 
18* 
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these schools, patiently submit to this neglect to provide 
buildings suited to their wants ? 


Tue Gtiris’ Hich anp Normat ScuHooi, the most 
important institution of our whole system, the school 
on whose prosperity and success the welfare of the 
whole system to a very great extent depends, has been 
treated as though it were of little or no account, as 
though it were a useless concern, only to be tolerated, 
— suffered to exist. The edifice which it occupies was 
never fit for such a school, either in respect to location 
or accommodations. Several years ago, the need of a 
new building began to be discussed. At length, after 
a good deal of talk about the matter, and a good deal 
of investigation, a site for a new building on the corner 
of Berkeley and Newbury streets was selected. This 
lot was unanimously agreed upon by the Committee 
on the School, consisting of a member from each ward 
of the city. It is admitted by all, that its swrrowndings 
are the best to be found in the city. It is already 
owned by the city, and so its advocates cannot be 
suspected of being biased by pecuniary considerations. 
It is plainly a very economical lot, as it necessitates 
no outlay for light and air. The whole lot may be 
covered by the building, as no play-ground is needed, 
and yet, being bounded on three sides by streets, it 
will be sufficiently open to light and air. The cost of 
the proposed building has been objected to. The 
estimated cost has been greatly exaggerated in the 
newspapers. ‘The able architect who made the design 
for the proposed building, a design approved by all 
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the parties and authorities interested in the matter, is 
' sure that the cost of the edifice would not exceed 
$170,000 ; but to cover all possible contingencies, the 
Committee on Public Buildings concluded to ask for an 
appropriation of $200,000. This is a large sum, but 
things are large or small only by comparison ; and when 
it is considered that the proposed edifice is for no local 
interest, but for the whole city, that it ought, to some 
extent, to represent the educational ideas of the city, 
that there is little hesitation in voting $100,000 for a 
Grammar School-house, that more than that sum has 
been expended during the past year on a Primary 
School-house, without the request or approval of the 
School Board; and, finally, that, a very considerable 
proportion of the estimated cost can be met by the sale 
of the present premises,— the expense involved affords 
no adequate excuse for postponing the erection of the 
much needed building. 

The average whole number of pupils belonging to this 
school during the past year was 332, against 292 for the 
preceding year; the average daily attendance was 322, 
and the per cent of attendance was 97; the whole num- 
ber admitted in July 1867, was 180, the average age 
being 15.64 years. 

The following table shows the number and average age 
of the pupils admitted from each Grammar School, 
and from other sources, and also the number of those 
who joined the School and entered upon the course of 
study : 
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AGAIDS <6 0.5552 9 7 |15.26 || Lawrence..... 6 6 14.91 
Bigelow ....... 4 3 |15.70 || Lincoln....... 3 3 15.11 
Bowditch ..... 4 4 |14.93 || Lyman........ 5 4 | 15.65 
Bowdoin....... 17 129 15.50) Prescott --..- 4 3 | 16.14 
Chapman «..... PA tee 2 bio WW ells meee es ae 14 | 11 | 15.78 
everett .......; 2) 19 | 15.68 || Winthrop..... 23 21 15.76 
Franklin ......| 25 21 | 15.77 || Other Sources | 16 16 16.89 
Hancock.......| 15 | 11 |15.93|| Total....... 180 | 153 | 15.64 


The Training Department continues to merit the 
commendation which has heretofore been bestowed upon 
it. Our Primary Schools have been already greatly 
benefited by the services of the graduates of this 
school. It needs additional accommodations. For the 
present, it might be best to add a story to the present 
building instead of erecting a new one. The location 
is a favorable one, and the lot is large enough for a 
building suited to the wants of the school. 


Tue Encrish Hicu Scuootr continues to grow in num- 
bers and in public favor. It gives me pleasure to find 
that what I have said at different times of the high 
character of this school, is fully indorsed by a competent 
and impartial authority. Rev. J. Fraser, of England, said 
in his excellent Report on the Common School system of 
the United States, recently ‘‘ presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of Her Majesty,” “ Taking it 
for all in all, and as accomplishing the end at which it 
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professes to aim, the English High School at Boston 
struck me as the model school of the United States. I 
wish we had a hundred such in England.” 

The average whole number of pupils belonging, 
during the year, was 249, an increase of twenty-eight over 
that for the preceding year. Since 1861, the number of 
pupils has been more than doubled. The number 
admitted July 1867 was 170, showing a falling off as 
compared with last year, of eight. The average age of 
those admitted was 14.87 years. 

The following table shows the number of boys admitted 
to the English High School from each of the Grammar 
Schools, and from other sources, with their average age, 
and also how many actually joined the school : 


fig |< 2) 2 | 
& | 2 |geé. Batt) Sale voces 
ScHOOLS. < 2 cs 2 3 ScHOOLS, A = é. £ 3 
S| |asz a | & | 43% 
Adams.-cseooes| 4 4 | 15.57 || Lincoln ....... 5 5 14.49 
SIICIOW <vessss| 19 17 | 14.83 || Lyman -.+e-+--| 7 3 16.09 
Boylston....-., 4 3 | 14.94||Mayhew.....-.-| I1 11 14.60 
Brimmer...«-.+.| 33 82 | 14.67 || Phillips ....... fe 7 15.31 
Chapman ...... 12 9 | 14.85 || Prescott.....-, 2 1 14.80 
Dwight .++--+-| 3838 81 | 14.64 || Quincy ..+-,--,| 10 9 14.64 
HLIOG -ccccrcess 8 4 | 14.71 || Latin .,..c.e-, 2 2 15.58 
Lawrence ...--| § 5 | 13.98 || Private &others} 8 8 14.64 
Total ooceeee 170 161 14.87 


Tue Latin ScHoon is in a prosperous condition. Its 
growth renders additional accommodations absolutely 
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necessary. Itis but a few years since the accommoda- 
tions for this school were enlarged by adding a story to 
the building which it occupies, and yet it is again 
cramped for want of room. The number of regular 
instructors authorized by the regulations for the number: 
of pupils belonging during the past year was eight, and 
the organization and manner of conducting the school 
are such as to make it very desirable to have a separate 
school-room for each instructor. But, instead of this, 
it has only six school-rooms besides the hall. If the 
number continues to increase, as there is reason to 
expect, the time is not far distant when this school will 
need the whole of the building in Bedford Street, or a 
new one with more ample accommodations than are 
now afforded it. It is a curious fact that we have four 
or five Primary School-houses, any one of which would 
afford this school far better quarters than those it now 
occupies, and there is scarcely one of our twenty-two 
Grammar School-houses that would not be a hundred 
per cent better for the purposes of the Latin School, 
than the part of the school edifice to which it is now 
confined. 

The following table shows the attendance of the last 
year compared with that of the preceding year : 


Average Average Per cent 
YEARS. Whole Number. | Attendance. | Attendance. 
1866-67 -ccccccccccevccescccccvcee 292 280 96.2 
ISG5—66 wisawo als keabc + 50g thee eee 263 252 95.5 


INCTEARNG Viens cause eb enenie ens 29 28 00.7 
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The following table shows the number and average age 
of boys admitted to the Latin School from each Grammar 
School, and also the number admitted from other sources, 
during the year ending September 10, 1867: 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


I am well aware that this is not a new topic, and yet 
I must beg leave to refer to it once more. It cannot be 
denied that the want of Evening Schools is a serious 
deficiency of our system of education. That such a 
grave and manifest deficiency should continue to be 
tolerated from year to year, is not creditable to us, a 
community which professes to make ample provision for 
the competent education of all its youth. ‘There cannot 
be a doubt in the mind of any candid person who has 
taken pains to look into the matter, that Hvening 
Schools, well organized and classified, and furnished with 
suitable accommodations and efficient teachers would be 
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a great boon to a numerous class of youths of both sexes, 
who have passed beyond the school age without acquir- 
ing the education they need and desire. Why then 
postpone the establishment of this class of schools? In 
many other cities, they have been for years in successful 
operation. In several of the first-class cities of the 
country, the success of the Evening Schools designed to 
give instruction“in the elementary branches, has led to the 
opening of Evening High Schools. The Evening High 
School of New York is attended by siv hundred young 
men, and is reported to be a ‘‘ decided success,” as “ fully 
justifying the confident expectation of the committee who 
recommended it,” and as being “ attractive enough to fill 
all the rooms with eager pupils,” without diminishing 
the attendance of young men in other schools, not ex- 
cepting those located in its immediate vicinity. Why 
should not Boston have her Evening Schools of the 
elementary and higher grades? The law allows them, 
and the community needs them. If the Board is not 
ready to act on the matter at once, it is earnestly hoped 
that a special committee may be speedily appointed 
to give the subject an examination. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 


Excellent as I believe our Grammar Schools to be, 
whether viewing them in comparison with what they 
were in former times, or in comparison with schools of 
the same grade as found elsewhere at the present time, 
still I am constrained to admit that they might be made 
more useful, and more satisfactory in their results. On 
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former occasions, I have spoken the praises of these 
schools,— not beyond their just merits,— defending them 
against undeserved criticisms, and I have also frankly 
pointed out their short-comings, extenuating no palpable: 
and remediable faults, but trying always to remember 
that praise and blame are good only in proportion as 
they are just, and timely, and duly blended. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss the general 
condition and management of our Grammar Schools, or 
the results produced by them, but to consider a defect 
in the system —a defect which appears to me to be the 
chief cause of obvious and acknowledged evils ; a defect 
which, it is hoped, is not beyond the reach of remedy. 
This defect consists in the character of the prescribed 
course of study,— what is called with us the programme 
or curriculum, and with the Germans, the study-plan. 

I do not mean to say that our programme is wholly 
bad, —that it has no good features. The very fact of 
its existence would disprove such an assertion. But it 
is clearly not one of the best elements of the system. It 
certainly is not that element of the system by which we 
should wish the character of the whole to be judged. 
Probably no one among us, competent to form an opin- 
ion on the subject, would claim that the excellence of 
our study-plan is proportionate to the excellence of the 
system in most other respects. Nor is it strange that we 
should have advanced more rapidly in other improve- 
ments than in the improvement of our plan of study. 
We natually do the easiest thing first. And how much 
more difficult the task to frame a first-rate programme, 


and put it in successful operation, than to make a good 
19 
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arrangement of classes and grades, or to build a palatial 
school edifice. 

In calling attention at this time to the imperfections 
of our course of study, I desire to say distinctly and 
unequivocally that, in my judgment, the Committee on 
Text-books are not to blame for them. The blame, if 
blame there be, belongs to no Committee, nor to any 
individual, unless to myself. The time had not come 
for a thorough handling of the matter. The proper 
antecedents were wanting, and a movement ill-timed is 
ill begun. It may turn out that we are not even now up 
to the work. But it seems to me that the large discus- 
sion of this great educational problem,— the proper 
course of study for higher and secondary as well as for 
elementary education — which has been carried on for 
the past ten years in this country and in Europe, must 
have prepared us at last to take an important step for- 
ward. This being my view of the case,I shall spare 
no pains to set the matter in its true light. My anxiety 
is to say and put on record what is true and right; the 
responsibility of action, I cheerfully leave to those who 
hold the power. 

Several years ago the masters of the Grammar Schools 
began to feel the need of some improvement in the pro- 
gramme, and consequently set themselves to work to 
designate with some precision the parts of the text- 
books to be studied in the three lower classes respec- 
tively. ‘The plan adopted had no binding authority, and 
it was necessarily limited in its scope, as it had to con- 
form strictly to the prescribed course. But it was a 
good movement, and the discussion which it provoked 
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could not fail to give a new impulse in the right direction. 
Last year, thinking the time had come for beginning 
the agitation of this subject in the Board, it was briefly 
referred to in my Report for September 1866, in the 
following paragraph. 


“Several years ago, a detailed programme of the instruction to 
be given in each class of the Primary Schools was adopted by 
the Board. Already the beneficial results of this action are 
apparent. It is now high time to undertake the difficult but 
important task of preparing a programme of studies and exer- 
cises for each grade in the Grammar Schools. The present 
course cf study, as prescribed in the regulations, is too general 
and vague. As long as the course of study is so imperfectly 
indicated as at present, merely by naming the text-books to be 
used at the several stages, most teachers will feel obliged not 
only to confine themselves to the text-books, but to teach every- 
thing in them, or rather to require the pupils to learn everything 
in them. By this ill contrivance the best teachers are hampered 
and cramped. ‘They are constrained, against their better judg- 
ment, to teach many things which they deem useless, and to 
teach in a manner which they know is not the best manner. 
Some are driven by it to perpetrate the two grave educational 
offences of cramming and high pressure, which generally go hand 
in hand. A judicious programme would not only tend to 
remedy these evils, but it would advance the interests of these 
schools in various ways, and especially by securing a more equal 
and profitable distribution of the time of pupils and teachers 
among the required studies. Here is great room for improve- 
ment. Too much time is bestowed upon some branches, — 
those which are by the examinations made the test of the merits 
of the schools, — while others are slighted, to the great detri- 
ment of the pupils. Too much time is spent— wasted I am 
‘tempted to say—on spelling in the upper classes. Why is 
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this? Because they are almost always examined in this branch 
before the whole Committee, and the per cent of correct 
answers carefully noted, and not unfrequently compared with 
the results found in other schools. Suppose this misspent time 
were devoted to writing compositions, on the plan which has 
recently been brought before the teachers of the city by a pro- 
fessionally educated teacher who has bestowed great attention 
upon this subject, what a gain would be secured! We would 
then have, not only real practical spelling, but we should have 
along with it, much of that kind of culture and education in 
which we are very generally deficient. A judicious programme 
would tend to promote similar improvements in the teaching of 
other branches.” 


Individual members of the Board had already begun 
to see the need of a more systematic and practical study- 
plan, and the matter was soon brought again more prom- 
inently before the Board, in the very able Report on the 
‘Visit to Schools to other Cities,” which was drawn up 
by the member of this Board who has long filled the 
responsible post of Chairman of the Committee on Text- 
Books. The excellent programme of the New York 
grammar schools was incorporated with that document, 
and prefaced with the following judicious remarks: 


“The most important feature in the New York Schools is that 
the course of instruction is indicated by the subjects of study, 
and not by text-books. There is no uniformity of text-books. 
The local Committee, the Trustees in each ward, order the use 
of such as they may select from the list permitted by the Board 
of Education; and they are sometimes similar and sometimes 
different in different schools. But the Board of Education 
determine the subjects that shall be pursued by the different 
grades, and these are uniform in all the grades, and in all the 
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schools; and as the programme of instruction and study is thus 
indicated by subjects, the examination is by subjects, and not by 
text-books, and is conducted by experts — by the Superintendent 
and his assistants —that is, by persons who are masters of the 
subjects, and care nothing about particular text-books. In Bos- 
ton, we indicate the studies by the text-books which we adopt 
and order to be used, and they are the same in all the schools 
of the same grade; and the quarterly examinations, made by 
members of a committee, chosen from the different walks of life, 
daily engaged in their individual occupations, and seldom experts 
or masters in any particular study, are conducted by text-books, 
because commonly the Committee can only thus examine. One 
effect of this is that the Master, the teacher, knowing that the 
examination of his or her pupils will be in and by the particular 
text-book ordered, is necessarily tempted to a very thorough 
memoriter drill in the text-book, and aims first to make the 
scholars masters of what the text-book teaches, and in the form 
in which it is there taught; and thus much time is wasted in 
learning some things that are not important, or in learning others 
in a particular form and to express them in that form, and thus 
there is little opportunity for broad, general instruction, that 
shall tend to lead the pupil to a clear comprehension and under- 
standing of the whole subject taught, with power to express 
what he knows about in his own way, in forms independent of 
any particular text-book. The New York teacher, on the other 
hand, knowing that his pupils are to be examined, not by or in 
the particular text-book which he uses, but in the general subject 
of that text-book, and that they will be expected to know all 
about it, up to the point which the pupils of that grade should 
reach at the time of the examination, has no inducement to con- 
fine himself too closely to the text book, or to make its particular 
forms the mode and limits of his instruction. On the contrary, 


the text-book becomes only a help, hardly a guide, and nothing 
19* 
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of a restraint or boundary, but through that and a large amount 
of oral instruction and conversation, the teachers aim to give the 
pupils a broad, general comprehension of the subject, so that they — 
may understand and be able to answer questions on that subject, 
in whatever form they are put.” 


These suggestions led to the passage by the Board 
of an order directing the Committee on Text-books to 
inquire into the matter, and report such alterations in 
the course of study as they might deem expedient. 
This Committee reported in favor of some modifications, 
which were adopted, comprising the discontinuance of 
the use of text-books in teaching natural philosophy, 
physiology and physical geography, and some limita- 
tion of the subjects of arithmetic and history. These 
changes seem to me to be of the right kind, but it is 
presumed that they were not intended as a finality, but 
rather as ‘‘an undeveloped initiation of good things to 
come ;” and this view of the action is my justification 
for going more fully into the subject at this time. 

It has been objected by a writer on “ Our Grammar 
Schools” that an improved programme will do no good 
so long as the standard is a false one. But this is a 
palpable begging of the question. Is it not of the very 
essence of a programme to institute a standard? But it 
may be said that it is not enough to set up a standard 
for the Grammar Schools so long as the standard of 
admission to the High Schools is a different one. That 
is true. But when you have set up a proper standard 
for Grammar Schools, you have at the same time fixed a 
proper standard for admission to the High Schools, so far 
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as it is practicable to fix such a standard. The School 
Committee is the sovereign power over both grades, and 
can enforce compliance with the requirements concern- 
ing both alike. I have sometimes complained that the 
examinations for admission to the High Schools did not 
sufficiently conform to the actual work done in the 
Grammar Schools, and so were not wholly reliable as a 
test of the comparative merits of the several Grammar 
Schools. As I have not considered these examinations 
to be a true and sure test of the merit of instruction 
in the Grammar Schools, I have not approved the 
policy of putting them forward prominently as tests. 
With us, the real cause of much of the conflict between 
our High Schools and Grammar Schools is to be found 
in the want of precision in our requirements. For 
example, one of the requirements for admission to the 
Girls’ High and Normal School is “history.” ‘This is 
certainly rather indefinite. Then turning to the pro- 
gramme of the Grammar Schools for information as to 
the limitation of this study, we find that there, until the 
recent changes already referred to, the requirement in 
this branch was simply ‘* Worcester’s History,” with no 
qualification. But the whole of this text-book was out 
of the question, and so there was really no standard, in 
the proper sense, for this branch. If there were a 
proper standard fixed for graduation from the Grammar 
Schools, then it would only be necessary to say that this 
should be the standard for admission to the High 
Schools, —I mean the English High and Girls’ High 
and Normal, the Latin School course not being designed 
as a continuation of the Grammar School course. 
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My limits will not allow me to trace the history of 
the present programme, however useful an account of its 
growth might be, as a guide in future action upon it, but 
I must find space to introduce here the course of study 
which was adopted by the town of Boston in 1789, when 
the school system was thoroughly reorganized, to adapt 
it to the circumstances and wants of the time. ‘his 
course, which was prepared by a Committee of learned 
and able men, among whom was the great patriot, 
Samuel Adams, was as follows: 


In Town Mzetinea, Oct. 16, 1789. 

Voted, That “There shall be one Writing School at the South 
part of the Town, one at the Centre, and one at the North part; 
that in those schools, the children of both sexes be taught writ- 
ing and also arithmetic in the various branches [of it] usually 
taught in the town schools, including vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions. 

“That there be one Reading School at the South part of the 
Town, one at the Centre, and one at the North part; that in 
those schools the children of both sexes be taught to spell, 
accent, and read both prose and verse, and also be instructed in 
English Grammar and composition. 

“That the children of both sexes be admitted into the Read- 
ing and Writing Schools at the age of seven years, having pre- 
viously received the instruction usual at women’s schools; that 
they be allowed to continue in the Reading and Writing Schools 
until the age of fourteen; the boys attending the year round, 
the girls from the 20th of April to the 20th of October follow- 
ing; that they attend those schools alternately, at such times 
and subject to such changes as the visiting committee in consul- 
tation with the masters shall approve.”’ 
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Such was the “ system of education,” as it was called, 
provided for the Grammar Schools. It will be observed 
that no text-books were named ; and little was the need, 
for there was, up to about that time, but one school-book 
proper which pupils were expected to have, and that 
was Dilworth’s spelling-book, containing a brief “ treatise 
on English grammar, which was doubtless the English 
Grammar ” required to be taught ; Noah Webster’s insti- 
tute, comprising three parts, namely, a spelling-book, a 
grammar, and a reader—the first American school-books 
—had been but recently published, and it is not probable 
that the Boston school-masters, who were rather conserva- 
tive, in those days, had yet adopted them. The Testa- 
ment, the Psalter and the Bible were the only reading 
books. ‘There were no printed copy-books for writing, 
and no slates in use, the ciphering being done on paper. 
The writing-master had, of course, a copy of Dilworth’s 
Arithmetic, entitled ‘“‘ Schoolmaster’s Assistant,” from 
which he ‘“ se¢ the sums for ciphering” for each pupil, 
in his blank ciphering-book. The pupils had, then, for 
books, the spelling-book and the Bible, or parts of it, 
and these being the only standard outfit for a common 
town-school, there was no occasion for prescribing the 
text-books to be used. 

The requirements of this programme, let it be remem- 
bered, were considerably above what had previously 
been taught in the schools, and were thought by some to 
be excessive. Grammar and composition were taught 
only to the “choice and prime” of the schools — the 
few brilliant geniuses, — and it was feared that reading 
in the upper class would occupy time which ought to be 
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employed on more useful branches. And accordingly a 
petition was soon laid before the committee, praying 
that the boys might be required to devote the whole of 
their last year’s schooling to writing and arithmetic, “‘in- 
stead of dividing it between those objects and reading.” 

By the side of the course of 1789, let us now place the 
course of 1867, “ for comparison helpeth the understand- 
ing of matters.” In the latter we find seventeen books 
prescribed for use, namely, four readers, one speller, two 
arithmetics, two grammars, two histories, three music 
books, and one dictionary ; and, besides these, a series of 
drawing-books and a series of writing-books are to be 
used. In addition to the studies and exercises of these 
books, six subjects are required to be taught for which 
no text-books are prescribed,—composition, declamation, 
book-keeping by single entry, natural philosophy, physi- 
ology, and physical geography. ‘The whole number of 
subjects, exclusive of physical exercises and the use of 
the dictionary, is fifteen, just three times as many as 
pupils were thought capable of studying to advantage 
eighty years ago. 

There is a certain class of educational critics, not of 
much account it is true, who would deem this comparison 
enough to condemn the present programme, and with it 
everybody who is responsible for its existence. They 
base their objections to the course on the number of 
studies embraced in it. They look upon it as injudicious, 
just in proportion as it transcends the ancient limits. If 
they find any branches besides the ‘“ three R’s ” allowed, 
they are apt to stigmatize them as useless osophies and 
ologies, things quite out of place in common schools, and 
plead for a return to the strictly “ practical studies.” 
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Now, it is not to be denied that there is a tendency at 
the present day to multiply the subjects of study beyond 
reason in all classes of institutions of learning. But 
this is not the ground of my complaint against our Gram- 
mar School course. I do not agree with those who would 
restrict the number of studies to the ancient standard. I 
should as soon think of discarding railroads and going 
back to the stage-coach. ‘Though the average capacity 
of children to learn is, of course, no greater now than 
it was eighty years ago, skill in teaching the common 
branches and the facilities for instruction in our schools, 
are now as much better than they then were, as the 
steam-car is superior to the stage-coach. If one would 
get a conception of the wretched instruction implied by 
** English Grammar” in the old course, let him examine 
Dilworth’s text, including the “ Doctrine of Spelling,” 
comprised in ‘* Seven General Rules,” with their numerous 
incomprehensible exceptions, the whole constituting an 
apt illustration of the famous definition of language 
which makes it a “contrivance for concealing thought,” 
and then consider that the memorizing of this text, with- 
out explanation, note or comment, was understood to be 
teaching grammar. Noah Webster, who knew the con- 
dition of education in this country at that time as well 
as any man, said: ‘‘ Perhaps in most schools, boys are 
taught the definitions of the parts of speech, and a few 
hard names which they do not understand, and which 
the teacher seldom attempts to explain; this is called 
learning grammar.” Another contemporary writer of 
good authority says that “‘ parsing was one of the occult 
sciences.” Nor was arithmetic scarcely better taught. 
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It was said to be quite a distinction even to make a “ foray 
into the mysterious region of vulgar fractions, and only 
the most daring geniuses actually entered and took pos- 
session.” It was back in those times that some school- 
boy muse recorded its sorrowful experience on the sub- 
ject in the following plaintive strain : 

‘¢ Multiplication is vexation, 

' Division is as bad ; 

The rule of three doth puzzle me, 

And fractions make me mad.” 


In reading, fluency was about all that was aimed at ; 
intelligent expression was little thought of, if at all, to 
say nothing of grace and beauty. The teaching of this 
branch was little more than the correction of some of 
the gross errors made by pupils, in reading a few verses’ 
daily in the Bible. Some of the best scholars acquired a 
beautiful, though not a rapid handwriting, but the 
methods of teaching this branch with success to masses 
of pupils, was so little understood that the greater por- 
tion of the pupils, after years of bungling attempts at 
the “up strokes and down strokes,” left school with a 
poor, unsteady, hieroglyphical hand. 

In forming the plan of study adapted to the present 
day, it would be a great mistake to ignore the progress. 
which has been made in the economy of time in teaching. 
It would be safe to say, I think, that we could now pro- 
duce as good average results in our schools as were then 
reached, with an expenditure of one-third as much time. 
The number of studies, therefore, is not tobe determined 
by standards fixed to suit other circumstances ; it is to 
be determined to suit the present condition of things. In 
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fact, the question, What studies shall be allowed ? cannot 
be intelligently answered, without considering and 
determining at the same time the limitations to be set 
upon each branch. Whether a given list of studies is 
practicable depends upon the extent to which each is to 
be pursued. ‘There is scarcely any one branch of ele- 
mentary education on which the whole period of youth 
might not be employed, although not to the greatest 
advantages. 

Eighty years ago, there was little need of setting bounds 
to the requirements, since the studies were so few, and 
the books were so small, and teaching outside the text- 
books was not thought of. But the increase in the num- 
ber of branches now deemed indispensable in Grammar 
Schools, and the increase of the text-books, both in bulk 
and number, with the modern demand for teaching out- 
side the text-books, have made it necessary to fix limita- 
tions, or standards of requirement, in each study. 

In our programme, the attainments to be aimed at in 
the several studies are not specified. The amount of 
matter contained in the text-books, with two not very 
important exceptions, is the only measure of the require- 
ments in the several prescribed studies. If the provi- 
sions of the course were fully carried out, no pupil 
would be considered a graduate, and be entitled to a 
diploma, who has not mastered the text-books on the list. 
But if any one will take pains to read through the seven- 
teen books on our list, and estimate the aggregate num- 
ber of pages they contain, he will probably be convinced 
that the amount of matter is too great to be learned in the 


period properly belonging to this grade of schools. And 
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then the theory on which many, if not all, the examin- 
ers proceed is, that pupils are not only to be prepared on 
the matter of the text-books so far as they have studied 
them, but also to answer questions given out at random 
on points not embraced in the books, the range and 
character of such outside questions depending upon the 
judgment of each individual examiner. But as there is 
no plan of oral instruction laid down in the programme, 
some of the more ambitious teachers try to teach too 
much miscellaneous matter, while others of the opposite 
cast of character limit themselves quite strictly to the 
text-books. Then it is to be remembered that there are 
several branches to be taught for which no text-books 
are named or allowed. In this important part of the pro- 
gramme there is an entire absence of all limitations. 
There is no maximum and no minimum of requirements, 
either expressed or implied. It is left with the master 
of each of the twenty-two schools to teach as much or 
as little of these subjects as he sees fit. Where, then, 
is the standard by which it is to be determined whether 
a pupil has “‘ properly completed the prescribed course 
of study,” and become entitled to a certificate of gradua- 
tion? It is quite plain, then, that our programme does 
not set such limits to the pursuit of the several branches 
of instruction as are requisite to constitute an intelligible 
and definite standard of attainments. And it is in this 
absence of limitations that the course seems to me to be 
especially defective. 

Besides this want of restrictions in respect to the con- 
tents of the instruction to be given, and the consequent 
want of a definite standard of attainments for graduation, 
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there is another radical defect to be pointed out,— 
I mean the want of due order in the arrangement of the 
stndies, both with reference to each other, and with 
reference to the several classes. ‘To appreciate this 
point it is necessary to examine the requirements set 
down for the several classes. A different reading-book 
is assigned for each of the four classes, but as there are 
no directions as to the use to be made of it, much or 
little of its text may be read by the pupils, according to 
the preference of the teacher. The reader therefore is 
not atest book in determining the class to which a pupil 
may be promoted, although some regard is had, of 
course, to his proficiency in this branch. If we look to 
the books which are to be studied, and consequently 
are better adapted to mark the gradations of the classes, 
we find that there are three assigned to the fourth class, 
— the spelling-book, the intellectual arithmetic, and the 
primary geography. What are the conditions requisite 
for the transfer of pupils to the third class? They 
are that the pupils shall take two additional studies. 
nothing being said as to what shall have been done in 
those of the preceding class. So much latitude is left 
here that one teacher might keep pupils in the fourth 
class only a few weeks before putting them upon the 
studies of the next class, and another might keep pupils 
of the same capacity in the lowest class for two years 
or more, and neither of them would violate the letter of 
therules. In the former case a pupil might be put to 
committing the text of the grammar before spelling a 
quarter part of the spelling-book, or making any consid- 
erable progress in arithmetic; in the other, the pupil 
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might be required to go very far in the books of the fourth 
class before taking written arithmetic and grammar. In 
the second class, we find the same books to be studied as 
those in the third class, except that the larger geography 
takes the place of the smaller, and a history is added. 
And here again, there is no direction as to what shall 
have been accomplished in the previous studies before 
the change is made, although it is understood probably 
that the primary geography shall have been completed. 
In passing to the first class, it appears that a higher 
history and a higher grammar are required, besides 
several branches for which no text-books are permitted, 
with the same absence, as in the case of the other 
classes, of directions as to the conditions precedent to 
the promotion. There are two books, the spelling-book 
and the intellectual arithmetic, which are required to be 
taught in all the classes, without any instructions in 
relation to what is expected to be learned from them in 
the respective stages of the course. It is apparent then 
that the order of the studies in relation to each other is 
not indicated by any distinct lines of demarcation, and 
that the requirements in the several classes are too inde- 
finite to constitute intelligible standards. 

It appears, then, that the programme is defective in 
two important elements, — 7 the lack of provisions 
respecting the STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT in the several 
studies, and in the lack of provisions respecting the rela- 
tive ORDER OF THE sTUDIES. ‘The studies on the list are 
all desirable, though not equally desirable. There is no 
one of them which I should wish either to discontinue 
or to exchange for any other which is not now required. 
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The practical question, then, for consideration is this: 
Can all these studies be taught to advantage during the 
period allotted to the Grammar School course? In 
other words, can those branches usually deemed indis- 
pensable receive due attention, while, in addition, the 
other studies on the list are taught to any useful extent, 
without imposing too much mental labor upon the 
pupils? This question I am inclined to answer in the 
affirmative. It must be admitted, I own, that all these 
branches have not hitherto been taught with success 
throughout our schools, and perhaps not in any one 
school, and yet, in some schools, there has been too 
much pressure upon the pupils; still, I am disposed to 
believe that these studies might be taught to advantage 
in all the schools without over-working either teachers 
or pupils. | 

How to do this, is the problem before us. It is of the 
same nature as the ever-recurring problem in industrial 
pursuits, how to make labor as productive as possible. 
It is a problem in economy: its solution requires the 
adaptation of means to ends so as to avoid loss and 
waste, and utilize completely all the forces and materials 
employed. The capacity of the teachers to teach, and 
the capacity of the pupils to learn, taken together, and 
in connection with all our arrangements and appliances 
for facilitating instruction, constitute the sum of the 
means to be used, the aggregate of the educating power 
to be applied, the power, it should be remembered, 
which represents all the time and money inyested in our 
educational business. The application of this power is 


chiefly directed and controlled by two agencies, the pro- 
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gramme, and the system of inspection which includes 
the provisions for examination. With the latter agency 
we are not now concerned. The programme affects the 
application of the educating power, as has already been 
suggested, in three ways, and in only three; in designat- 
ing the studies, in assigning their relative order, and in 
determining the standard of attainments in each. 

Now, if the choice of studies is judicious, it only 
remains to say what shall be done with each,—to 
indicate their measure and order —so that the teaching 
power of the teachers and the learning power of the 
learners may be turned to the best account,—so that 
none of the educating power may be wasted. ‘The ground 
I take is, that these studies might be properly taught, 
if the means we possess were properly employed, 
and that the important step requisite for securing the 
proper employment of these means is to amend our 
plan of study by supplying the defects which have 
been pointed out. It is therefore incumbent on me 
to show how I think this amendment should be 
made. 

Assuming the Grammar School period to be from six 
to seven years — the pupils being generally from eight to 
nine years of age at the time of admission —we are 
first to determine the number of steps into which the 
course of study shall be divided, or what amounts to 
the same thing, the number of classes into which the 
pupils shall be graded. Iam inclined to adopt siv as 
the most convenient number of steps,— not however 
with the view of attempting to make the studies 
required in each step the exact measure of a year’s work. 
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This system of grades is not proposed with a view to 
a change of the present custom of promoting pupils 
from the Primary to the Grammar Schools at the end of 
each half-year, and of re-classifying at the same time the 
lower grades of the Grammar Schools, and it does not 
seem to me that it would render such a change necessary. 

Among the most obvious, and at the same time the 
most important considerations to be kept in view in 
designating the requirements of the several classes are 
the following: 

That the amount of work to be done should be gradu- 
ated to the average capacity of teachers and pupils, and 
not to the skill of the ablest teachers, or to the ability 
of the brightest pupils. 

The arrangement should be made so as to meet the 
wants, as far as practicable, both of those pupils who 
are to complete the course, and of those who drop out 
at different stages of the course; and, to this end, each 
stage should be complete in itself, and at the same time 
a fit preparation for the next stage above it. 

That undue prominence should not be given to one 
branch at the expense of others. 

That regard should be had to the progressive devel- 
opment of the mental faculties, as well as to the logical 
relation and the practical utility of the different branches 
of instruction. 

That, while the specifications of the required attain- 
ments should be definite enough to constitute an 
intelligible standard for each class, they should avoid 
such details as tend to embarrass the energy and in- 
ventive genius of teachers. 
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That every requirement of doubtful utility should be 
excluded, since there is matter enough to be taught 
which is of unquestionable value. 

That whatever is not worthy of being remembered is 
not worthy of a place among the appointed studies. 

‘“‘ Thatit is better to know perfectly and retain easily 
and securely a part, than to have many studies pass 
through the mind as clouds sweep through the sky.” 

With these principles in view, we come now to con- 
sider what disposition of the studies is to be made, in 
order to accomplish the object proposed. It is not neces- 
sary that I should at this time say all that I think about 
the details of the treatment, which each branch should 
receive. So far as practicable I avoid, at this time, the 
discussion of methods of teaching. It will be sufficient 
for my present purpose to suggest some of the more 
important provisions which are needed in the pro- 
gramme, to secure an economical employment of our 
educational means; and I am not so sanguine as to ex- 
pect an immediate and general acceptance of my views 
on this subject. All I can hope or ask for them is a 
candid consideration. Believing them to be in the main 
just, I cannot but stand by and act in accordance with 
them, and yet, I would not hold them in obstinate blind- 
ness, nor retain them when proved to be erroneous. I 
would hold myself open to correction, upon grounds, in 
all things, even in those with which I imagine myself 
best acquainted, welcoming fair criticism, and, at the 
same time, trying to be a sharper critic to myself than 
any one else can be. 
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SPELLING. —I would not undervalue spelling as a 
branch of common school education. It must be taught 
in all elementary schools. This art was not always so 
necessary. Roger Ascham, a man of great wisdom and 
learning, the tutor of princes and princesses, the author 
of one of the very best books on education ever written, 
could not spell, in the modern sense of spelling. The 
greatest writers of the Elizabethan age were also igno- 
rant of this art. Shakspeare did not know how to spell 
his own name. SBut in those days, there was no recog- 
nized standard of orthography, and so every one was left 
to spell according to his own fancy. The invention of 
dictionaries took away that privilege, and we moderns 
must strictly conform to the conventional mode of repre- 
senting spoken words by alphabetic characters, under 
pain of being classed with the illiterate. Fashion has 
made this penalty so dreadful, that many an intelligent 
person refrains altogether from the use of written lan- 
guage, for fear of exposing his ignorance of spelling. 
As things are, it is, no doubt, very hard for one ignorant 
of spelling to get on in the world; but one of the prin- 
cipal objects of education is to help everybody get on in 
the world, and so spelling must not be neglected. Still, 
it may be well to remember that spelling is not the chief 
end of man. As aninstrument of intellectual discipline, 
it ranks the lowest of all studies. We should, therefore, 
give it no more time than is absolutely necessary, dis- 
carding at once and forever the idea of attaching much 
merit to the ability to spell picked hard words without a 
failure. Itis very important to fix a reasonable standard 
of attainment in this branch, and then to take care that 
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it is observed, — that pupils are brought up to it, but 
not pushed far beyond it. What shall the standard be? 
Not a certain per cent to be obtained on test examina- 
tion, the words being selected at liberty. Itshould con- 
sist of a definite list of words to be spelled —a_ proper 
vocabulary, properly classed. A good spelling-book is 
just such a vocabulary, and should be the standard for 
test examinations in spelling. Formal lessons in spell- 
ing should be limited to the spelling book, if its vocabu- 
lary is as copious and choice as it should be. In the 
whole course of study there should be a vast amount of 
practical teaching of spelling, in compositions, dictation 
exercises, and written abstracts of lessons in nearly 
all the branches taught; and to complete the require- 
ments in this branch, it should be the aim from the 
first step to lead the pupils, by various ingenious con- 
trivances, to form the habit of observing the orthography 
of words. 

Where does spelling belong in the course? Before 
entering the Grammar Schools, the pupils have already 
completed the Primary Speller, which contains a very 
considerable vocabulary. They are now well started in 
this branch, ‘They are just in the condition to go forward 
rapidly in it, and they should do it. For the first year, 
or step, it should be the most prominent study. The 
spelling-book should be spelled through two or three 
times during the first three stages of the course, and the 
regular drill in this text-book should be considered as 
finished, before the pupils enter the first class, or better 
still, before they enter the second. During the early 
part of the course, children are as capable as ever they 
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will to be learn spelling, while they are not capable of 
studying to advantage other studies that are usually 
required at this period. And, besides, if they were 
made to go through the spelling-book at an early 
period, they would be aided thereby in acquiring the 
ability to utter words with fluency and accuracy, the 
department of reading which should be conquered dur- 
ing the same period. Such is my idea in general of the 
disposition to be made of spelling in the programme. 


Writinc. — Most of our teachers understand very 
well the art of teaching writing. Or perhaps, it would 
be more strictly true to say that they know how to give 
good lessons in penmanship. But their skill does not 
seem to be turned to the best account. This, however, 
is not altogether their fault. The programme gives 
them no directions as to what should be accomplished 
or attempted during the successive stages of the course, 
nor does it state, even in the most general terms, what 
is to be expected in this branch. But what is the prac- 
tical standard which we stimulate our teachers to aim 
at? Is it to secure to allits pupils a good practical 
hand? Are we not apt to think too much of the 
beautiful pages in the copy-books of the graduating 
class, while we neglect to inquire how well the mass 
of the pupils, who will never reach the graduating 
class, can write a letter? Do we not make the 
bottom line of the final copy in the last copy- 
book written by the graduates the practical test of 
the instruction given in this branch? If this is the 
case, why should not the principals of the schools 
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direct the instruction in writing with reference to that 
bottom line? The demand creates the supply. Now I 
should be glad to see that bottom line brought toa high 
degree of perfection; I should be glad to see it made a 
real fac-simile of the engraved top line,—if the pro- 
cess were not too costly, —if more desirable results were 
not necessarily sacrificed to that object. Itseems to me, 
that in the management of this branch, the principal 
aim should be to secure to all the pupils the ability to 
write a neat, legible, rapid hand. If the pupils who 
complete the course can, without sacrificing more impor- 
tant objects of education, acquire a hand which has, 
besides these more strictly useful qualities, grace and 
elegance, and the precision of an engraved copy, by all 
means let them do it. But this should not be the leading 
idea in ordering the course of instruction. It should be 
kept quite subordinate to the far more important object 
of imparting to the mass of pupils a thoroughly practical 
hand. 

If there are schools where the pupils in the lowest 
class are spending much time in committing and reciting 
by rote lessons which they imperfectly comprehend and 
will inevitably forget, while their exercises in writing 
are limited to a page or two a week upon the elementary 
principles of the art, are those schools employing the 
time of teachers and pupils to the best advantage? On 
the other hand, if there are schools, where the pupils in 
the highest class are occupied during a considerable 
portion of the most precious year of their school life in 
the mechanical drill upon the copy-books, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the accomplishment of elegant pen- 
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manship, while they have little or no time to devote to 
the far more valuable accomplishment of writing good 
English, are such schools employing teachers and pupils 
to the best advantage ? 

The successful pursuit of this branch, so far as is 
necessary for practical purposes, neither requires intel- 
lectual development, nor contributes to it, to any consid- 
erable extent. Considering this fact, and at the same 
time considering that the ability to write with despatch 
is very useful to the pupil as a means of progress in 
nearly all the studies of the course, provided proper 
methods of instruction are employed, it seems to me 
that we ought to give more prominence to penmanship 
in the lower classes, and spend less time in formal 
lessons upon it in the upper classes. 

To carry out these views, I would suggest that the 
regular drill upon copy-books should end at the close 
of the fourth stage of the course, although occasional 
lessons in review of the principles might be permitted 
in the upper classes, and, if found necessary one or two 
copy-books might be written. The pupils in the lowest 
class would be required to write through four or five 
writing books instead of one or two, and to write the 
books in course, taking them in the order of the num- 
bers in the series, instead of writing over and over 
again the same elementary book for a year or two. In 
the next class, this course might be repeated, and so on 
through two more classes, omitting the more elementary 
books, and adding the higher, according to circumstances. 
There should also be much practical writing in all the 


classes, especially in the higher ones, upon dictation 
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exercises, compositions, abstracts of lessons, and book- 
keeping. The results of instruction in writing, as shown 
in these practical exercises, should be taken into account 
in estimating the merit of a school, and they ought to 
weigh more than the results as shown in the copy-books. 
Writing from dictation without copy is the best practi- 
cal test of proficiency in this branch. 


Reapinc.—This branch when properly taught has 
reference to three objects, — to an ability to utter written 
language with fluency and correctness ; to the acquisition 
of knowledge and discipline ; and to the power of prop- 
erly expressing thought and emotion by inflection, em- 
phasis, and the tones of the voice. These objects are so 
closely connected that they cannot be wholly separated in 
teaching, nor is such a separation necessary. And yet it 
is proper and desirable that each of these three objects 
should, in succession, be made most prominent during 
successive periods of the course. The first should claim 
special attention in the two lower classes, the second, in 
the two middle classes, and the third, in the two upper 
classes. In the management of reading, I would have 
these three stages kept distinctly in view. ! 

In accordance with this plan, the pupils in the lower 
classes would be taught to enunciate with force and 
distinctness, to pronounce correctly, and to utter with- 
out hesitation or mistakes, the words of the printed 
page. ‘These elements of reading, which constitute 
what is sometimes called the mechanical department, 
should, during this period, be the principal object of 
the teacher; and in examining pupils of this grade, 
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the examiner should have regard mainly to these 
elements. In connection with the instruction in this 
mechanical department, there would be, of course, more 
or less inquiry into the meaning of the pieces, and bad 
habits in regard to inflections and tones of voice should 
not be.allowed. If the work in this first stage has been 
well done, the pupils of the middle classes will need to 
give little time to the mechanical part of utterance, and 
they will be prepared for the next higher department, 
—the acquisition of knowledge and discipline. This 
now properly becomes the chief object of effort. The 
meaning of the pieces should be analyzed. Accounts 
of the authors should be looked up in the books of 
reference by the pupils themselves, when practicable, to 
cultivate the habit of investigation and of self-instruction. 
Inquiry should be made about the works from which 
the pieces were extracted, and copies of the works 
themselves, if within reach, should be inspected. 
The reading-book should now be used by the teacher as 
a sort of intellectual conductor, by means of which, he 
endeavors to put the minds of the pupils in communi- 
cation with the thought and history and _ practical 
knowledge embodied in literature, and to create a taste 
for reading and studying ‘“‘books that are books.” The 
pupils should be trained to notice carefully the nature 
of the facts stated, to comprehend the moral and scien- 
tific principles presented, and to exercise the imagination 
in “picturing out” the scenes and objects described. It 
is to be understood, however, that exercises like these 
are not to occupy the pupils exclusively, but largely,— 
mainly perhaps. Along with these, there must be much 
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practice in reading, with the necessary attention to cor- 
rect utterance, — practice not merely on a few favorite. 
pieces, but on many pieces. 

The pupils are now supposed to have completed two- 
thirds of the Grammar School course, and if they have 
been taught reading on the plan proposed, they are suffi- 
ciently proficient in this branch for the practical purposes 
of life, using the word ‘“‘practical” in the common, but 
rather restricted sense. If they continue in school, they 
are furnished with the requisite foundation for the 
highest department of reading, comprising what may 
be regarded as the refinements and accomplishments 
of the art,—expression in its high and large sense, 
impassioned and finished utterance, effective and appro- 
priate delivery of emotional compositions of the highest 
order, both in prose and verse. This artistic reading — 
not artificial, stilted — requires and implies mental, 
vocal and esthetic culture. It is a desirable accomplish- 
ment, but it can hardly be classed as a branch of 
elementary education, and therefore it should not occupy 
a very large share of time to the sacrifice of more: 
strictly utilitarian branches, such as composition, natural 
philosophy and physiology. 

Our text-books in reading are not now read through, 
at least, this is the case with those prescribed for the 
upper classes. Now if the reading-books are too volu- 
minous, they should be reduced in size; but if they are 
not too voluminous, they should be read through. I 
do not mean to affirm that our present reading books 
do contain too much matter. The amount of reading- 
matter ought not to be stinted. While I would cu 
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down the size of the text-books in all the other 
branches, and would not even consider the question of 
introducing a bulky one, yet I do not object to good- 
sized readers, provided that their matter is always as 
choice as copious. But the programme, to be consis- 
tent, should require the reading by the pupils of the 
whole of each book in the series prescribed. It is 
obviously not right to require pupils to buy a consider- 
able amount of printed paper which they are not 
expected to use. 


ArituMetic.—I should be glad to see an improve- 
ment in the management of this branch, — management, 
I say, meaning by this word something besides teaching, 
— meaning whatever controls, shapes, and guides the 
teaching. It seems to me that we might get better 
results than we now do, and at the same time make a 
great saving in the expenditure of our educating power, 
—pbetter returns with less outlay. How can _ these 
desirable ends be accomplished? By harmonizing the 
programme and the authoritative inspection, and em- 
ploying both these controlling agencies in such a 
manner as to favor rational teaching. The negative 
character of the provisions in our programme, respect- 
ing instruction in arithmetic, would seem to leave the 
teachers free to handle this branch according to their 
individual judgment. If this were the case, the teach- 
ing and its results would reflect the views and the abili- 
ties of the teachers. But the very absence of directions 
on the programme tends to crush out all independence 
and originality in teaching arithmetic. For the text- 


book is the programme, and the examinations are natu- 
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rally based upon it. Without stopping to describe what 
arithmetical absurdities the circumstances compel all 
the teachers, except a few of the most independent and 
progressive, to perpetrate, I will proceed directly to 
state, as briefly as I can, the plan of teaching which I 
think the programme, backed up by the inspection, 
should encourage. 

I begin with written arithmetic. No exercises, no 
modes of preparing or conducting recitations, no expla- 
nations, should be required or allowed merely for the 
purpose of intellectual discipline; for it is safe to 
assume that the method of proceeding which is best 
calculated to communicate a competent knowledge of 
the subject will really be the best as a disciplining 
process. Why make arithmetic hard for the sake of 
mere discipline, and then have no time left for algebra, 
geometry, or natural philosophy? Then it should be 
laid down as a fundamental rule that the text-book 
should not be taught in course. There is no branch 
of elementary instruction which, in my judgment, 
should be taught more independently of the text-book, 
than arithmetic. The proper use of an arithmetical 
text-book is to relieve the teacher, not wholly, but to 
a certain extent, from the task of preparing suitable 
problems for illustrating arithmetical principles and 
operations. The practice of giving out a certain num- 
ber of sums in the book to be done at home should be 
wholly abolished. Until pupils are twelve or thirteen 
years of age, their lessons in arithmetic should be taught 
to them out of the brain of the teacher, instead of being 
assigned to them, to be learned from the pages of the 
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book and recited. The hearing of recitations in 
arithmetic should be the exception, while teaching 
exercises should be the rule. Instruction in arith- 
metic during two-thirds of the course, or four of the 
six steps, should have for its main object to communi- 
cate such a practical knowledge of numerical operations 
as would be most generally useful to the mass of 
people, without special regard to particular occupations 
or pursuits. During the last two steps, more attention 
might be given to the science -— the theory of numbers, 
and the solution of problems requiring more difficult 
logical processes. 

Pupils should, on their admission to the Grammar 
School, immediately begin to receive instruction in 
written arithmetic, and they should continue to re- 
ceive a short daily lesson in it until they have 
acquired a competent knowledge of the subject. No 
such thing as a brilliant or showy recitation in this 
branch should be tolerated, and of course no time 
should be wasted in drilling pupils to show off. From 
the beginning to the end of the course, the pupils 
should not be required to commit to memory and recite 
a single “rule,” for if a pupil knows how to perform an 
operation, he does not need a rule, and if he does not 
know how to perform an operation, a rule will not help 
him to understand it. Descriptions of processes should 
be required of pupils in their own language, — but only 
after the processes themselves are well understood, and 
made familiar by practice. 

Let no time be consumed in teaching children, 
at the outset, the whole theory of numeration and 
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notation, and in requiring them to write every imagin- 
able number up to nonillions. If they can read 
and write numbers of four figures, let them pro- 
ceed at once to ciphering, but let them not be kept a 
half a year in simple addition, trying to foot up formi- 
dable columns of abstract numbers with the rapidity and 
accuracy of an accountant. During their first week in 
the Grammar School, they should perform all the four 
operations in whole numbers, the examples, at first, 
being in small concrete numbers. In a short time, they 
should go on to fractions, vulgar and decimal. Then 
they should go back again to addition, review the 
ground, using larger numbers, both concrete and 
abstract, and proceed through compound numbers and 
percentage, applied to interest, discount and profit and | 
loss. In three or four years, pupils, if properly taught 
will have a fair practical knowledge of the essential 
operations. If they still continue in school, during the 
final year of the course, or the last two years, they 
might again review, for the purpose of practice in 
solving more difficult problems, and of acquiring some 
knowledge of the theory, and then give some attention 
to proportion and the roots. 

As for mental arithmetic, but little time should be 
devoted to it, and it should always be taught in con- 
nection with written arithmetic. That is, the subject 
in written arithmetic to be taught on any given day 
should be taught on the same day or on the preced- 
ing day in intellectual arithmetic. 

To sum up the whole, in a word, let some plan be 
devised whereby the teachers will be wholly emanci- 
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pated from the text-book routine, and be permitted and 
required to teach the subject, and to teach it with the 
sole view to give all the pupils a competent knowledge 
of it in the shortest time. 


Grammar. — There is just now, among a certain class 
of educational writers, a decided disposition to disparage 
the study of grammar. They speak of it as lumber — 
useless stuff, as the means of the “artificial production of 
stupidity.” They find that pupils who have had the 
benefit of some grammatical lessons, do, nevertheless, 
commit errors in the use of language, and do not 
always speak and write English with Addisonian ele- 
gance, and so they condemn grammar altogether. It 
seems to me that these writers would be more useful as 
educational reformers, if they would use a little more 
discrimination in dealing out their censures. If they 
would try and sift out the wheat from the chaff, they 
would do us some good. If they would indicate the 
true scope and function of grammatical instruction, and 
tell us when it should begin, and how long it should 
continue, and how it should be conducted, they would 
render a substantial service to the cause of education. 
They tell us that there are defects in teaching grammar; 
that, in consequence of these defects, time has been mis- 
spent; that pupils do not get what grammar professes 
to give, the art of speaking and writing correctly. They 
conclude, therefore, that grammar must be discarded. 
But, fortunately, they do not pronounce against the 
objects of grammar. In their devotion to the art of 
speaking and writing correctly, they surpass, if possible, 
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even Goold Brown himself. In fact, they are by no 
means content with mere correctness of language. They 
go far beyond this requirement; they demand a more 
generous culture; they think the pupils of the gram- 
mar schools should be put in possession of a graceful 
and refined diction. How is this very extraordinary 
result to be attained? By excluding the study of gram- 
mar, and substituting for it the study of language. 
But what is this study of language which is to super- 
sede grammar? Of course, we are speaking of the ver- 
nacular tongue, and its management within the limits of 
Grammar School instruction. After a pretty close exami- 
nation of this subject, I am unable to find any intelligible 
account of what is meant by this study of language 
other than what has been heretofore understood by com- 
petent teachers to be embraced under other heads or 
subjects of instruction, such as spelling, phonic analysis, 
reading, defining, derivation, composition, declamation 
and grammar. Prof. Latham, a grammarian of high 
repute, does, however, affirm that ‘conversation and 
intercourse” are the principal means of learning the 
proprieties of the English language. But it would be 
an evident absurdity to require, in a plan of school 
studies, set lessons in conversation and intercourse for 
the purpose of teaching the proprieties of the mother 
tongue, since, in all good teaching, the teacher and 
pupils are always engaged to the best advantage in con- 
versation and intercourse. For my part, not having, as 
yet, discovered in the writings of those who “affect to 
despise the trammels of grammar rules,” any new method 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of the mother 
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tongue, I see no need of adopting a new name for the 
process. ‘The motto, ‘ideas BEFoRE words,” finds here 
a fit application. 

I proceed therefore on the assumption that grammar 
is to be retained in our schools as a means, not the sole 
means, of acquiring a knowledge of language. The 
true reformer aims to improve, not to destroy. Many 
things which. have been unskilfully and unseasonably 
taught as grammar, justly deserve censure, but gram- 
mar skilfully and seasonably taught, is, in my humble 
judgment, an indispensable branch of elementary educa- 
tion. Grammar, regarded simply as a means of training 
the intellectual powers, is of great value, but it is quite 
unnecessary to teach it with reference to this object; for, 
as in the case of arithmetic, this object will be best 
accomplished in the Grammar School grade, by teaching 
it solely with the view to secure correct and apt ex- 
pression. “It is the province of grammar to guide 
us not merely in the expression of our own thoughts, 
but also in our apprehension of the thoughts, and 
our interpretation of the words, of others.” ‘This 
it does when effectually taught. But the mere 
memorizing of the rules and principles of gram- 
mar will exert little or no beneficial influence over 
any person’s manner of speaking or writing. ‘The 
principles should be rendered familiar by appropriate 
exercises. The chief of these exercises are the parsing | 
and analyzing of what is right, and the correcting of 
what is wrong —and composition, not forgetting ‘‘ con- 
versation and intercourse.” Exercises, in speech and 

writing, are not only modes of testing the proficiency 
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of pupils in the use of language, but are also neces- 
sary to a complete course of English grammar. Exer- 
cises in parsing and analyzing are not generally 
managed as well as they might be, and, hence, are 
not as profitable as they might be. But of what 
branch may not the same be said? In their right 
place, and with the proper limitations, they are exceed- 
ingly valuable. My aim will be to help give them their 
true place, and restrict them within just bounds. 
Analysis should be limited to the last year of the 
course; and it seems to me that it would not be 
well to attempt to drill pupils in it until they are able 
to resolve at once, according to a prescribed formula, 
any complex or compound sentence that may be selected. 
Rather than devote the time to analysis required for the 
accomplishment of this object, I should prefer to give 
up the exercise altogether. Parsing should be made 
more prominent than analysis. Syntactical parsing, 
is, indeed, as I believe, the best and most thorough 
method. of analysis. ‘The grand clew to all syntac- 
tical parsing 18 THE SENSE, and this exercise, judi- 
ciously conducted, with the view to lead the pupils 
to discover the true meaning of the author, is cer- 
tainly one good way “to study language as the vehi- 
cle of the mind.” But I doubt if I should ever give a 
lesson in parsing to be prepared and recited. At any 
rate, there should be no attempt at a ‘splendid recita- 
tion ;” there should be no “ rattling off,” no parrot talk, 
no rigmarole formulas, no vain repetition of etymologi- 
cal definitions and distinctions. Syntactical parsing 
would be appropriate during the last two years of the 
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course. ‘his higher description of parsing, which calls 
into exercise nearly all the intellectual powers, should 
be preceded by a simpler and more limited kind; that 
which is called etymological parsing. 'This consists in 
distinguishing and defining the different parts of speech, 
and their classes and modifications. It should com- 
mence with the course, and be continued until the 
higher kind is begun. 

Exercises in correcting what is wrong, a very impor- 
tant part of grammar, should be extended over the 
whole course. It is not enough to correct such wrong 
expressions as may occur in the ordinary “ conversation 
and intercourse” of the school. There should be a 
systematic and comprehensive course of these exercises 
prescribed in the programme, and graduated to corres- 
pond to the progress of the pupils in the principles of 
the language. Exercises in correcting should be car- 
ried along in connection with exercises in parsing, for 
these two classes of exercises are complements of each 
other, and both alike demand or imply a knowledge of 
the author’s thought. 

But while I would recommend the systematic teach- 
ing of grammar through the whole course of this grade, 
not even excluding it from the lowest class as is now 
done, I would have very little of committing and reciting 
the text-book; I would have but one text-book, small 
in bulk, which should be in the hands of all the teachers 
of the different classes, as a manual, guide and authority 
in grammatical instruction. It might be put into the 
hands of the pupils who have reached the third or 
fourth stage of the course. For the first half of the 
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course, at least, the pupils will do better without a book 
than with one. The reading book, the blackboard and 
the slate, will, of course, be brought into requisition. 

I may as well, perhaps, say, in this connection, what I 
have to say about Composition. As already intimated, 
I would have composition taught in all the classes of 
this grade. It should be made a very prominent branch 
of instruction, and always in connection with, and as a 
part of grammatical instruction on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, in connection with and as auxiliary 
to every other branch taught. That is, in teaching each 
branch, the aim should be to lodge in the mind of the 
pupil definite knowledge about it which he can express 
in his own words. In this way, the materials of the 
composition are to be furnished. The subjects assigned 
for composition should have reference to the materials 
already communicated,—to something that has been 
taught. The writing of the composition, after the ma- 
terials have been furnished, affords, at once, the kind of 
exercise requisite to give command of written lan- 
guage, and the means of testing the pupil's gram- 
matical accuracy. 


GrocrapHy.— There is perhaps no part of our 
programme that needs a more radical change than 
that which relates to the study of geography. The 
present requirement designates two text-books to be 
used, one in the two lower classes, and the other in 
the two upper. In connection with the latter book, 
maps are to be drawn, and, as supplementary to it, 
physical geography is to be taught, by occasional 
exercises, with the use of Guyot’s wall maps. ‘This 
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provision means, as practically interpreted by most 
committees who examine classes in geography, that 
the two prescribed text-books are to be learned by 
the pupils so as to be able to answer whatever ques- 
tions may be asked about the text or the maps. Con- 
sequently, the teachers, with few exceptions, in all the 
Grammar Schools, are trying hard to make the contents 
of the two geography books stick in the memories of 
their pupils. They find this a truly Sisyphean labor. 
What was supposed to have been learned last year 
is found to have escaped from the memory, and the 
ground must be gone over again this year. Only by 
incessant and laborious reviews are the pupils kept 
prepared for examination. There being no principle 
of association by which the facts are connected with 
each other, each particular fact must be held by a dead 
pull of the memory. The result of this system of instruc- 
tion is, that a large share of time is devoted to geography, 
without communicating a corresponding amount of 
valuable geographical knowledge. The larger half of 
what the pupils are at so much pains to learn is of no 
practical utility, and the sooner they throw it overboard, 
after their examinations are ended, the better for them. 

Geography should occupy a subordinate place in the 
course, in respect to the amount of time assigned to it. 
Nothing can be more preposterous than to attempt to 
cram a pupil during his period of schooling with all the 
facts in geography which he may, by the remotest possi- 
bility, have occasion to know. 

Mr. Mill, in his recent masterly address on education, 
says: “It has always seemed to me a great absurdity 
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that history and geography should be taught in schools, 
except in elementary schools for children of the labor- 
ing classes, whose subsequent access to books is limited. 
Who ever really learnt history and geography except by 
private reading? and what an utter failure a system of 
education must be, if it has not given the pupil a suffi- 
cient taste for reading to seek for himself those most 
attractive and easily intelligible of all kinds of knowl- 
edge? Besides, such history and geography as can be 
taught in schools exercise none of the faculties of intel- 
ligence except the memory.” Although Mr. Mill seems 
to me to take rather extreme ground in relation to these 
studies, he is not an authority in such matters to be lightly 
regarded. Our system of education is designed for no 
special class; it is for the children of all classes, and it 
can never be a question whether geography and history 
shall be taught in owr common schools, whatever may be 
thought best for the cast schools of England. But I con- 
fess my suspicion that the time will come when the study 
of geography, as now pursued by us, will be disapproved. 
Indeed, it appears to me not altogether improbable that, 
in the progress of educational ideas, our laborious and 
persistent efforts to stow away in the memories of our — 
school-children so much geographical rubbish, will come 
to be looked upon as something at least approaching to 
absurdity, — that these efforts will be looked upon by 
future generations much as we now look upon the 
efforts made in our schools, in 1789, to lodge the text 
of Dilworth’s Grammar in the memories of the pupils 
of that day. | 

When Mr. Mill says that such geography as can be 
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taught in schools exercises none of the faculties of 
intelligence except the memory, I cannot agree with 
him. Had he said such geography as ts generally taught 
in schools, he would have been nearer the truth Geog- 
raphy taught according to the true method, affords an 
admirable exercise for the faculties of intelligence. 
The mode of teaching geography which exercises the 
memory only, or chiefly, is an unprofitable mode, and 
ought not to be tolerated. The right method is based 
upon two ideas. First, it eliminates unimportant de- 
tails —it does not care where ‘“‘ Cranberry Centre” is. 
Second, it presents facts in their natural relations, — 
“in the order of natural dependence” —so that the 
pupil may grasp them intelligently, and thus hold them 
firmly. It excludes the non-essential, and it presents 
the essential intelligently, understandingly. 

As to what is essential, there will be difference of 
opinion. The following summary comprises most of the 
topics appropriate to the course I have in view: “ ‘The 
distribution of land into continents, and of water into 
oceans, and the proportion of the one to the other; the 
distribution of continents into countries, and of oceans 
into seas; the chief features of the continents in respect 
of mountains, valleys, plains, deserts, forests, lakes, rivers, 
and coast-line; and of the seas in respect of bays or 
gulfs and islands; the distribution of heat and cold, day 
and night, over the earth, and of winds, currents, and 
tides over the seas; the chief productions of the soil, 
whether vegetable or mineral, in different countries, and 
the principal forms of animal life in the different 


regions, both of land and sea; the leading industrial 
22% 
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occupations of the different peoples, with the circum- 
stances that determine them, and the manner in which 
they dispose of the products of their industry ; together 
with what is remarkable in their character, civilization 
and modes and habits of life, particularly, and these are 
determined by the country or climate which they in- 
habit. Should the pupil leave school without advancing 
further, he will carry away with him such knowledge of 
the subject as will serve most of the purposes for which 
it is taught in school. The teacher who thus makes it 
his aim to inform his pupils in the broad elements of 
physical, commercial, and, if we may so call it, moral - 
geography, and who looks upon the geography of names 
and locality as of value only in subordination to them, 
will confer a service upon them, whether as regards 
their education, their information, and the development 
of their human sympathies, infinitely beyond what he 
would do, were he to store their memories with the 
exact heights in feet of all the mountains, and the 
length, in miles, of all the rivers between the poles, or 
the exact areas of all the countries, the names of all the 
towns, and the numbers of the several populations all 
round the globe.* 

When we have settled the question, as to the amount 
and kind of geographical knowledge to be imparted in 
school, there remains the two-fold problem of deter- 
mining the order of the topics, and the distribution 
of the work to be done among the six stages of the 
programme, 


* Currie. 
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I will merely state my conclusion respecting this 
problem, without detailing the reasons for it. 

1. A course which may be called primary or intro- 
ductory, to occupy the period assigned to the first two 
stages of the programme. The objects of this prelimi- 
nary course would be to acquaint the pupils with the 
elements of geographical description, by directing their 
attention to the features of the landscape around them, 
and putting them in possession of the terms by which 
these are denoted ; to fill the mind with lively pictures 
of what may be called geographical types, such as moun- 
tain, hill, valley, gorge, plain, desert, table land, forest, 
undulating surface, mines, animals and plants, river, 
rapid, falls, bluff, creek, harbor, bay, beach, lake, pond, 
canal, railroad, marsh, bridge, vineyard, plantation, farm, 
glacier, volcano, dwellings, village, town, city, palace, 
manufactory, island, cape, promontory, isthmus, peninsula. 
It is of little use to commit to memory definitions of 
these elements or types. The thing is to give the pupil - 
correct and vivid conception of the things themselves. 
In connection with this instruction, the pupils should be 
taught to understand how these geographical types are 
represented on the map by symbols, by reference to a 
plan of the school-house and yard, a map of the public 
squares, of the city, of the vicinity, and of the State. 
Some instruction on the globe and the map of the world 
might be added. ‘ 

2. <A general view of the geography of the world, 
with Mercator’s: map, to occupy the third stage of the 
programme. 
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3. The geography of the United States, to occupy 
the fourth stage. 

4, The geography of the Continents, to occupy the 
fifth stage. 

5. General review of geography, to occupy the sixth 
and last stage. 

Map-drawing from memory should be practised from 
the beginning. It should be remembered that teaching 
the maps is not teaching geography, but that the aim 
should be to teach geography through the maps. 

As to text-books, I will only say that they should 
contain a limited amount of matter, and that there 
should be but one systematic text-book, professing to 
give a course of geographical lessons on the whole 
globe. The book for the introductory instruction, if 
any book is allowed for it, should be a captivating 
pictorial manual, to be read and talked about, and not 
committed to memory and recited. 


My limits will not permit me to refer to the other 
studies of the course at this time, but I trust enough 
has already been said to satisfy every member of the 
Board, that our curriculum of studies is capable of 
improvement, and that a plan could be devised, where- 
by better results might be produced with a less expen- 
diture of educating force. 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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THE NORCROSS GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


THE erection of this building was commenced in the 
spring of 1867, and its dedication took place on the 10th 
of March, 1868. The plans were drawn by George 
Ropes, Jr., Esq., an architect of high reputation. 

As this edifice is somewhat different in design from 
any Grammar School-house heretofore erected in this 
city, it may be desirable to state briefly the steps by 
which it has been reached. 

The Boston Grammar School-house of forty or fifty 
years ago was a two-story edifice, each story containing 
one hall or school-room, with seats for about one hun- 
dred and eighty pupils. These halls were wholly des- 
titute of such appendages or conveniences as recita- 
tion-rooms, clothes-rooms, closets, and black-boards. In 
each of these large rooms, there were usually three 
teachers, and their recitations had to be carried on at 
the same time, while the pupils not occupied in reciting 
were expected to close their ears to the surrounding 
din, and attend to their tasks. Of this type was the 
old Mayhew School-house which continued to be occu- 
pied until 1846. The first modification of this type 
consisted chiefly in the addition of a third story, the 
two upper stories being appropriated to the two halls as 
before, and the lower story to a ward-room, or to Pri- 
mary Schools. There was, of course, some improve- » 
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ment in respect to style of finishing and furnishing, but 
no new feature of importance added. The first impor- 
tant step of progress consisted in the addition of two 
recitation-rooms of moderate dimensions, to each of the 
two large school-rooms, or halls. This was instituted 
about the year 1840, and from this time until 1848, the 
recitation-rooms were embraced in all the plans for new 
buildings, and most of the old buildings were enlarged 
for the purpose of securing these much needed conven- 
iences. In 1848, the original Quincy School-house 
[destroyed by fire] was erected, a description of which 
is contained in Barnard’s School Architecture. This 
building was not, properly speaking, a modification of 
what had preceded it, either here or elsewhere. Jt was 
a NEW type. Its main features were these: 

1. It was large. Up to this time, a Grammar School 
containing four hundred pupils was considered very large. 
This building had six hundred and sixty seats, in its 
school-rooms, exclusive of the halls. 

2. It contained a separate school-room for each 
teacher, twelve in all; and, of course, recitation-rooms 
were not needed. 

3. It contained a hall large enough to seat comfort- 
ably all the pupils that could be accommodated in the 
school-rooms, and even more. 

4. It contained a clothes-room attached to each 
school-room, through which the pupils passed in enter- 
ing and leaving their respective rooms. 

5. It contained a separate desk and chair for each 
pupil. This was probably the first Grammar School- 


house into which this feature was introduced. 
23 
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All the Grammar School-houses which have been 
built in this city during the past twenty years have been 
of this type. Modifications, more or less important, 
have from time to time been introduced, but the type 
has not been changed. ‘The chief modification of this 
type which has been made in the plans of the buildings 
erected during the past fifteen years, consisted in increas- 
ing the number of school-rooms to fourteen, by cutting 
off about two-fifths of the size of the hall for this pur- 
pose. ‘This modification so far from being an improve- 
ment was undoubtedly a retrograde. The rooms thus 
gained were too near the sky for ordinary school pur- 
poses, the hall was rendered too small in proportion 
to the size of the school, and the number of school- 
rooms was too great for a single Grammar School, 
containing one series of grades. The Prescott Gram- 
mar School-house erected two years ago, a description 
of which may be found in Barnard’s Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XVI., is an improvement on the modified 
Quincy type which had been in vogue for some years, 
inasmuch as it is only three stories high, and had a 
sufficiently spacious hall. It is a noble edifice, but it is 
too large, having siwvteen .school-rooms, and the plan is 
- more costly in proportion to the accommodations than 
that of any other building which has been built in this 
City. | 

The Superintendent of Schools in a report submitted 
to the School Board last year, set forth his objections to 
the buildings which he calls modifications of the Quincy 
type, and advocated the adoption of a plan for a Gram- 
mar School-house, as a model or standard, which should 
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provide for only three stories, and only ten school-rooms, 
with a hall spacious enough to seat comfortably all the 
pnpils that the ten school-rooms would accommodate. 

In determining the plan of the Norcross building, the 
Superintendent's recommendation was considered, but 
not adoptedin full. ‘The Committee on Public Buildings 
of the City Council who really had all the power to 
decide what the plan should be, concluded to adopt a 
plan which may be called a compromise between that of 
the modified Quincy and that recommended by the 
Superintendent. The building for the new Norcross 
School at South Boston, which has been appropriately 
named in honor of Hon. Otis Norcross, Ex-Mayor of 
the city, is the result ; and, curiously enough, it is nearer 
to original Quincy type, in all its essential features, than 
any other building in the city. In fact it is, in respect 
to the accommodations afforded, about the same thing. 
The improvements consist in its architectural character, 
in its style of finish, in its heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus, and in some minor details, especially in pro- 
vision for security against fire. 

The building is located on a lot of land bounded on 
three of its sides by D, Fifth, and Gold streets respect- 
ively, the principal front facing on D Street. The build- 
ing is three stories high, exclusive of the basement and 
attic, the main building having a frontage on D Street 
of 90 feet 4 inches, and on Fifth and Gold streets 61 
feet, 8 inches. In the centre of the D street and rear 
sides is an avant corps, or projection from the main build- 
ing, each projecting 7 feet 4 inches, and having a width 
of 34 feet. The entrances to the building, of which there 
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are two, one in front the other in the rear, are in the 
projections. The entrance hall extends across the build- 
ing from front to rear and is 22 feet wide in the centre of 
the building, a staircase and two scholars’ cloak-rooms oc- 
cupying a portion of the width at either end of the hall. 

On either side of the entrance hall in each of the 
three stories, are two school-rooms, each 29 feet by 32 
feet, and 12 feet 6 inches high. Tach of these rooms, 
twelve in all, has its separate cloak-room for scholars, 
each about 5x17 feet, connecting both with the hall and 
school-room, and a small room for the teacher, 6 x 10 
feet connecting with the school-room. The teachers’ 
rooms are located in the angles of the projections, a 
broad and well-lighted staircase occupying the middle 
portion at each end of the halls. In the attic, the 
whole of the main building within the high Mansard 
roof is devoted to a hall, about 54x80 feet, and 16 feet 
high, for exhibitions and general exercises, and in the 
projections are the staircases and closets for apparatus, 
&c. The large hall is lighted from all sides, and the 
whole floor space is clear of obstructions. A handsome 
stucco cornice finishes the angle of the walls and ceil- 
ings, and the walls which are entirely vertical, are fin- 
ished about 4 feet high with hard wood. It is larger 
than any other school-house hall in the city. 

The basement is 10 feet high in the clear, 5 feet of 
which is above the level of the yard paving. In this 
story is a Committee room, about 17 x 30 feet, a jani- 
tor’s room, teachers’ water-closets, the heating apparatus 
and fuel-room, and two play-rooms for scholars, each 
29x 82.deet, 
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Each school-room is furnished with 56 single desks 
and chairs, a teacher’s platform, desk, chair and waste- 
basket, a clock and thermometer, blackboards on two 
sides of each room, with neat receptacles for chalk at 
the bottom, and cases within the thickness of the parti- 
tion walls for containing chalk and other necessary 
articles. 

Each school-room is lighted by four large windows, 
which are provided with inside blinds with rolling slats 
for regulating the quantity of light. All the school- 
rooms and the large hall are in communication with the 
head master’s room by means of bells and speaking 
tubes. 

In the corridor of each story is an enamelled iron 
sink supplied with Cochituate water. The teachers’ 
closets in the basement are fitted with wash-bowls and 
water-closets. ‘The school privies are located in the 
rear of the yard, and are approached by a covered and 
screened passage from the rear entrance of the building. 

All the standing wood work is of a beautiful brown 
ash wood. ‘The wood is gummed to fill the grain and 
then oiled. 

The building is heated by a low pressure steam 
heating apparatus. There are two tubular wrought iron 
steam boilers in the basement, which may be worked con- 
jointly or separately. One is supposed to be sufficient 
for all ordinary winter weather. There are in the 
basement, connected with these boilers, twenty-six stacks 
of steam radiators, each in a separate air chamber. 
Each school-room is connected with two of these hot air 


chambers by means of tin pipes and registers located on 
23* 


RADIATOR. 
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its two weather sides. The hall is also connected with 
two of a large size. Cold out-door air is conveyed by 
means of ventiducts to each hot air-chamber, where it is 
moderately warmed by being strained through the stack 
of radiators, [see cut,] and thence passes to the school 
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rooms. The radiators are of cast-iron; the whole num- 
ber of them is four hundred, with an aggregate of four 
thousand feet of radiating surface. 

The pressure of steam on the’ boilers sufficient for 
heating purposes, varies from three to five pounds to the 
square inch. As fast as the steam is condensed, it is 
returned to the boilers in the form of warm water. And 
hence, it is only at intervals of two or three weeks, that it 
is necessary to replenish the boilers with cold water. 

The plan of ventilation is, in some respects, different 
from that in any other school building in the city. Each 
school-room is provided with a separate ventiduct, 16 x 
16 inches in the clear, constructed of smoothly planed 
_ boards, with two valves opening into it, one near the 
floor, and the other near the ceiling. These valves are 
about 16 x 24 inches. The lower one is to be kept 
open for ordinary ventilation ; the upper one is designed 
to be opened when there is surplus heat to be expelled. 
The ventiducts, although connected to the rooms by the 
valves just described, are located in the several clothes- 
rooms, and are extended up into the roof; from thence 
the foul air escapes through one large ejector placed at 
the highest point of the roof. To further assist in the 
ventilation of the school-rooms, cloak-rooms and halls, 
swivel blinds are placed over all the doors, and movable 
glazed sashes are inserted in the partitions on the hall side 
of the cloak-rooms, so that a full and free discharge of air 
from the school-rooms may be effected without a draught ; 
the air passing out of the school-rooms rises up through 
the well-rooms of the staircases, and through openings 
in the attic ceiling to the ejector on the roof. 
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All of the walls and partitions are constructed with 
bricks, the exterior walls are faced with pressed bricks. 
The trimmings of the doors and windows, the basement 
up to the level of the first floor, the belt course at the 
height of the second floor, and the tablet over the front 
entrance, on which is the name of the school and the 
date of erection in bold raised letters and figures, are all 
of white Concord granite. The cornice is of wood 
with copper gutters. The roofs are covered with 
slates and tin, the Mansard roof is crowned with an 
ornamental cast-iron snow-guard. The yard is enclosed 
by a handsome iron fence on the D and Fifth street 
sides, and by a brick wall 8 feet high on the other two 
sides. | 

The accompanying perspective view shows the ex- 
ternal appearance of the edifice. It is compact in form 
and is solid and substantial in character, rather than pre- 
tentious and showy. 

Wilham Sayward was the contractor for the mason 
work. Messrs. Morrison & Shaw were the contractors 
for the carpenter work; Messrs. George W. Walker 
& Co. for the heating apparatus; and the furniture was 
made by Joseph L. Ross. All these contractors have 
reason to point with pride, as skilful and honest me- 
chanics, to their work on this building. In material 
and workmanship it is probably unsurpassed by any 
other school edifice in the country. The whole cost 
exclusive of the lot, but including furniture is about 
$85,000. . 

The Honorable Ex-Mayor whose name the school is 
hereafter to bear, has given to it, besides a large clock 
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for the hall, the sum of $500, the interest of which is 
to be expended annually in the purchase of such libra- 
ry and reference books as the Chairman of its Commit- 
tee, and the master may deem most desirable. 


DEDICATION OF THE NORCROSS GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


————— 


Tus noble school edifice, designed exclusively for a 
girls’ school, situated at the corner of D and Fifth 
Streets, South Boston, was dedicated on the 10th of 
March, 1868, with interesting and appropriate exer- 
cises. 

The dedicatory .services were commenced by a choir 
of pupils from all the South Boston Grammar Schools, 
under the direction of J. B. Sharland, Esq., in singing 
the Prayer from “ Moses in Egypt,” which was followed 
by the reading of selections from the Scriptures, and a 
prayer by the Rev. J. I. T. Cooledge. A song was then 
sung in an admirable manner by the choir of three hun- 
dred children, after which Alderman Francis Richards, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, after a 
brief address, delivered the keys of the building to 
Charles H. Allen, Esq., President of the Common Coun- 
cil, and ex officio member of the School Committee, who 
on this occasion, in the absence of his Honor the Mayor, 
represented the School Board, and responding in a 
happy manner, transferred the symbols of trust to Alvan 
Simonds, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of the Nor- 
cross District. In accepting the keys, and delivering 
them into the hands of the master, Mr. Simonds spoke 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF MR. SIMONDS. 


Mr. President: It gives me great pleasure to receive 
these keys from your hands. We have waited patiently 
for the completion of this building, to accommodate 
schools that have been located in rooms all unfitted for 
school purposes. And now with these twelve good 
rooms, with six hundred and sixty seats for pupils, we find 
them filled at the commencment. It seems like a dream 
to one who like myself remembers when there was but 
one primary school in South Boston, and when all the 
grammar school pupils needed but one small room and 
a single teacher, that there are now forty-seven primary 
schools, and that besides the grammar schools at Wash- 
ington Village, this fourth large grammar school-house 
is required, and already filled. There are also several 
other classes forced still to remain in inconvenient hired 
rooms. We are already knocking at the door of the 
City Council as you know, for another primary school- 
house, and an additional grammar school building in 
this part of the City, with the expectation that there will 
be pupils enough fo fill them, at once, by the time they 
can be completed. In behalf of the School Committee, 
and of the inhabitants of this vicinity, allow me through 
you to tender our sincere thanks to the City Council for 
this well finished and commodious edifice, to its Commit- 
tee on Public Instruction and Public Buildings, with. 
their Superintendent, who have so faithfully attended to 
its erection, as well as to the contractors and their agents, 
who have, as we believe, satisfactorily discharged their 
duties. It shall be our endeavor to see that this struc- 
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ture shall be carefully preserved and conscientiously 
used for the high and noble purposes to which it 1s now 
dedicated. The standing committee of the Norcross 
School, empowered by the Board, have selected and 
transferred the master of the Lawrence School to be the 
principal of this school. 

To you, Mr. Stearns, as a teacher of faithfulness and 
experience, we now transfer the keys of this school- 
house. We have known you long enough’ to do this 
with hope and confidence. Years ago it was my privi- 
lege, as Chairman of what was then the Mather School, 
to introduce you to it, as its principal. Since then we 
have observed your assiduous devotion to your profes- 
sion, and your earnest endeavors to impart to the great 
numbers that have been under your charge, not only all 
desirable intellectual instruction, but also your faithful- 
ness in guiding them in the paths of truth and virtue. 
We believe the same conscientious discharge of duty will 
actuate you in the future. As with these keys you open 
day by day this building of solid and beautiful materials, 
so may it be yours to open to the minds and memories 
and hearts of these our daughters, all that is useful and 
beautiful in human knowledge and practice, and that 
truth and righteousness which cometh from above. 

Mr. Josiah A. Stearns, the faithful and accomplished 
master of the school, accepting the keys, spoke as 
follows : 
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REMARKS OF MR. STEARNS. 


Mr. Chairman: Permit me to thank you, sir, for the 
very cordial manner in which you have conferred upon 
me this important trust. I accept it with a profound 
appreciation of the responsibility which it implies. Per- 
mit me, also, in this public manner, to express my 
thanks to your associates upon the Lawrence and the 
Norcross Committees, for their very marked kindness to 
me, personally, in all that pertains to my transfer from 
the Lawrence, to this new school and this beautiful 
house. I am happy to recognize in this some implied 
commendation of the service which I have rendered for 
so many years in the schools under your and their 
care. : 

It is not necessary, before an audience so entirely con- 
versant with my views and practice as a teacher, that I 
should detail or explain my theories and opinions upon 
educational subjects. I will only pledge to the gentle- 
men of the committee and to these parents here, the 
best use of such talents as I possess, and such experience 
and skill as I may have attained, to promote the true 
interests and highest good of the children intrusted to 
my care. 

And, now, permit me to say, sir, I deem it one of the 
especial felicities of this occasion, that I am introduced 
to this new school and this new house by the same, 
always reliable, excellent gentleman who as chairman of 
a committee twenty-five years ago, was the first to intro- 


duce me to the children of South Boston. I well re- 
24 
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member that day—I had been occupied solely as a 
teacher of boys. I was somewhat younger at that time, 
and you may well believe that finding myself confronted 
with some hundred and fifty bright-eyed, curious, little 
girls, each anxious to discover the peculiarities of the 
new master, I was, to say the least, somewhat abashed. 
As my eye ran hastily over the room, and the conscious- 
ness came upon me that a speech was expected, hardly 
knowing what I did, somewhat abruptly, I addressed 
them — ‘‘ Handsome is, that handsome does. Young 
ladies —if you will only do as well as you look, Iam 
persuaded that you will do well enough.” 

My remarks were effective ; for I can assure you, sir, 
that the Misses of the Lawrence school and myself have 
been fast friends ever since. Pardon me, if in this 
hour of separation, I dwell a little upon the past. 
There is propriety in this; for the new school is to 
be composed almost entirely of teachers and pupils from 
that in which I have hitherto labored. All the long 
history of the Lawrence school looms up before me. 
I recall class after class that has graduated, scattered 
and passed away, with only a few individuals returning 
from to time to solace and gladden the heart of their 
teacher and friend. [recall many, many sweet spirits 
transformed into angels — early promoted to the school 
of the great Teacher—who have left for us messages of 
gratitude, and love, and blessing. The dear old Law- 
rence Association, too, the source of so much mental 
and moral improvement, of so much social intercourse 
and pleasant rational enjoyment, seems to gather its 
members for a “ Literary Meeting” or to pay their ac- 
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customed tribute of song, and flowers, and tears, beside 
the funeral casket of a cherished friend. 

But most of all, Mr. Chairman, and worthiest to be 
remembered, I recall the Patron of the school, that 
admirable gentleman from whom it derived its name, the 
late Mr. Amos Lawrence. On May-day of 1846, his 
interest in the school may be said to have commenced. 
Frequent visits, donations of books, and letters of 
friendly advice manifested his regard. His carriage was 
often found at the door of the poor in the district, 
and its presence always brought relief and gladness. 
The children were his especial delight. He would fill 
his sleigh with little girls, and permit a swarm of little 
boys to cling upon the outside, while he cheered them 
all with a refreshing ride. 

He thronged our school-room with visitors from 
abroad, till Governors, and Judges, and Senators, and 
Honorables became to us almost a drug; and when he 
visited us for the last time, it was in company with the 


President of the United States. 


It was often my privilege to act as his almoner, 
and his donations to the school and its connections 
amounted to thousands. By methods peculiar to him- 
self, he would teach the children to be generous. 
Reports from Ireland told us that its people were stary- 
ing. “They want money,” said Mr. Lawrence, “ but 
they need sympathy more. The children must furnish 
sympathy, and I will provide money by which they may 
send relief.” Passing into my hands near a hat-full of 
small coin, ‘I hope there is enough,” said he, ‘* I have 
not counted it. I wish you to use it all. Let each 
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member of the Association subscribe fifty cents, and 
each other member of the school twenty-five cents. If 
there is not enough, I will send more. The pile of 
gold and silver was spread out before the astonished 
children — sympathy for Ireland was awakened— the 
money was counted—the roll was signed—and there 
went across the water, in the children’s name, one hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars. 

His ordinary benefactions were always prompt and 
hearty. A poor clergyman with a large family had been 
turned from his parish under circumstances of hardship. 
Deeply in debt and out of employ, rent-day had come, 
and he was liable to be turned out of doors. Mr. Law- 
rence was notified in the morning. Before night there 
came a bundle of wearable garments, new cloth 
enough to furnish dresses for the entire household, 
sewing materials to match, a few books for the minis- 
ter’s library, and fifty dollars in money. An unworthy 
father had married a still more unworthy second wife, 
and his little boy, son of the first marriage, had been 
turned out of doors to live as he could, and sleep about 
in sheds or barrels. A respectable relative had pro- 
vided board for him in the country; but now, while he 
was yet too young to be exposed, her circumstances had 
changed, and she feared she must give him up. To 
complete his board for another year, a further sum of 
twenty dollars was required. It could not be raised. 
A note was written to Mr. Lawrence, and a boy already 
acquainted was sent to introduce the little wanderer. 
The note was received, but not read at the time, and the 
boys were dismissed with the remark, “I cannot attend 
to you, I am going to ride.” 
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The messengers had scarcely related their disappoint- 
ment when Mr. Lawrence appeared in the school-room, 
bringing company as usual; and while their attention 
was diverted he quietly passed to my hand twenty 
dollars in gold, whispering softly in my ear, “ That is 
for the little boy.” 

A young mechanic sent from Smyrna by missionaries 
to learn a trade had fallen sick. Consumption held 
him with a relentless grasp. He had neither money, 
suitable clothing nor interested friends. A benevolent 
lady, herself in moderate circumstances, had taken him 
to her house, and commenced the almost hopeless task 
of raising funds to send him to his friends. Two young 
girls from the school undertook to interest Mr. Lawrence. 
He heard their story, and dismissed them with five 
dollars from himself and five more contributed by his 
wife. The Misses were discouraged. Early on the next 
morning, Mr. Lawrence was seeking the refuge of the 
stranger. He saw and conversed with him in person ; 
he felt that the lad must die, and he determined, if 
possible, to gratify a reasonable longing, and permit 
him to expire, if he must, in the home of his child- 
hood. Clothing was provided, a passage was obtained, 
every luxury that could relieve or comfort a sick man 
was furnished, some one was employed to see the poor 
sufferer safely to his father’s house, and instructing the 
captain to spare no reasonable expense, Mr. Lawrence 
promised to cancel every bill. These few incidents are 
but an illustration of his daily acts of charity which 
passed under my notice. 

24* 
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At the beginning of the new year 1852, I think, this 
good man adjusted his affairs, added a short codicil 
to his will, commended his family to God, as his 
custom was on retiring, then entered upon a peaceful 
sleep to awake only amid the glories of heaven. 
When this event was announced in the school-room, 
every child suffered a personal bereavement; sobs were 
everywhere audible, and the big tears fell like rain 
upon the benches before them. On the appointed day 
the children sang a mournful requiem over his remains, 
and strewed fresh flowers upon his coffin. Though this 
was one of the coldest days of a very cold winter, more 
than two hundred boys and girls followed his remains to 
their resting place in Mount Auburn. It was a touching 
scene to witness those children, some of them imper- 
fectly clad, in defiance of the cold, clustering around the 
Lawrence enclosure, eager to mark the spot where must 
be hidden forever from their sight the form of one most 
tenderly loved, and of whom they had just sung, ‘“‘ We 
have lost a Father.” 

As the mantle of this good man fell, it was gracefully 
received upon the shoulders of his son —my own per- 
sonal friend — the companion of my boyhood — the tried 
friend of later years. If the visits of Mr. Amos A. Law- 
rence have been less frequent, his charities to the school 
have certainly been abundant. In entertainments for the 
children at his house —in the annual donation of fifty 
dollars for prizes— in pecuniary assistance rendered to 
persons pursuing an advanced education, and in various 
ways, he has been an untiring patron of Lawrence 
school. 
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I trust I may be pardoned for having dwelt so long 
upon reminiscences of a school other than that which 
we have come to inaugurate. I could not say less. I 
could not suffer to pass, unnoticed, the worthy men to 
whom this community is so deeply indebted. I could 
not weaken the ties which have bound me to them with- 
out some grateful recognition of their many acts of 
charity known, as I presume, only to myself and the 
recipients. 

And now, sir, if I have not manifested all the joyous- 
ness which comports with this occasion, it is because I 
see in it the rupture of so many sacred ties. It is impos- 
sible, without violence, to transplant a tree which has so 
long been taking root. I see in this change the dis- 
memberment of my family — my girls sent in one direc- 
tion and my boys in another — while many faithful and 
honored fellow-laborers look to me for counsel and 
direction no longer. 

But, sir, there is a brighter side to the picture. This 
transaction lifts from my shoulders a ponderous burden. 
Ten Primary Schools, and a Grammar School of more 
than eight hundred boys, pass from my responsibility 
and care. . To be sure, many of the lads, from whom I 
separate, are noble and promising and loved, and as 
dear friends will always be cherished; yet, as old 
Bunyan, after painful toil, threw off his load rejoicing, 
so do I now lay down mine. 

Here I am to gather only the daughters of el peo- 
ple, and peacefully instruct them. This elegant build- 
ing furnishes every facility for comfort and success in 
teaching. It bears the name, too, of one whose praises 
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are in every mouth, one who having retired from public 
office, has been constantly rising in the respect and admi- 
ration of every right-minded citizen. 

I can only hope that it may be my good fortune to 
administer the affairs of this school in a manner credita- 
ble to the name by which it is honored. It shall be my 
constant endeavor, that every act of mine, may con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the Norcross school. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must 
not occupy more of your time. I will only offer a sin- 
gle word to the future pupils of this institution. Well 
are they represented by the Misses who so beautifully 
ornament the other extremity of this Hall. 

With pride and satisfaction I will apply to them, as 
to their predecessors, my time-honored speech — the 
trite old maxim— ‘“‘ Handsome is that handsome does.” 
Young ladies, if you will take care of the handsome 
doing, the handsome being will care of itself. 


The following original dedicatory hymn, written by 
Mary G. A. Toland, a former pupil in one of the South 
Boston schools, was sung by the choir and audience to 
the air ‘‘ America.” 


DEDICATION HYMN. 


Father, to thee we bend, 
Our grateful thanks ascend 
In simple lays! 
Accept the offering 
With earnest hearts we bring, 
As joyful voices ring 
Thy name to praise! 


Author of Love and Light, 
Sublime in glory bright, 
Thee we adore! 
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Immortal Power Divine, 

Our finished House is thine! 

Oh, may sweet virtue shine 
Here evermore! 


Teacher of sacred themes, 
Thy wondrous wisdom beams 
Where’er we gaze. 
Inspire each spirit here 
To trace thy footprints clear, 
And know that thou art near, 
To note our ways. 
The Chairman then introduced ex-Mayor Norcross, 


who spoke as follows: 
ADDRESS OF MR. NORCROSS. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: During the past year, 
when I had the honor to be ew officio one of the School 
Committee, the members of that Board extended to me 
many acts of courtesy and kindness which I shall ever 
hold in grateful remembrance. Among them, however, 
there was no one more highly appreciated, or more unex- 
pected by me, than that which connected my name with 
this school. 

Always taking great interest in whatever tends to pro- 
mote the prosperity and honor of my native City, or to 
advance the usefulness of its institutions, and being 
solicitous that an edifice with which my name was to be 
so prominently associated should be creditable to the 
City as well as to myself, I watched carefully the erection 
of this building, from the laying of its foundations to its 
completion. 

Thanks to our competent Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and to the mechanics who have so faithfully 
done their work, this school-house may safely challenge 
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comparison with any other building erected for a like 
purpose, in this City or elsewhere, either in regard to its 
architecture, the quality of its materials, the workman- 
ship of the mechanics in its erection, or its adaptation 
to the uses for which it is designed. That our able and 
efficient Superintendent of Public Schools has selected 
this school-house as a model for description in the forth- 
coming work upon education, which is to be published 
under the direction of the General Government, is evi- 
dence of his concurrence with me in opinion as to the 
completeness of its arrangements. 

The erection of this beautiful and commodious build- 
ing, pleasant and gratifying as it is to us, does not of 
itself insure the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which it has been reared, viz: the proper education of 
the children who will from time to time be gathered into 
these rooms. ‘Their scholarship and attainments will 
depend in a large degree upon the ability and industry 
of their teachers; and to them, aided as they will be by 
the advice of the committee, must be confided the wel- 
fare of the pupils, and the usefulness and reputation of 
the school. 

The providing of means and opportunities for the 
education of the whole people was among the earliest 
concerns of the founders of the Massachusetts colony. 
Continued efforts in the same direction by succeeding 
generations have enlarged those means and opportuni- 
ties, both public and private, and been one of the chief 
instrumentalities in the progress of this people in what- 
ever pertains to individual happiness or national charac- 
ter. 
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In our zeal to advance in the great work of education, 
we must be careful that we do not lose sight of the 
principles and purposes which prompted the action of 
our ancestors. ‘They designed to make elementary edu- 
cation universal, so that every individual in the commu- 
nity should be enabled to transact correctly the business 
connected with his vocation in life, and to acquire the 
knowledge necessary to the protection of his own rights 
and the proper discharge of his duties as a member of 
the body politic; and for this purpose provision was 
made, to the extent of their ability, for the education of 
the children of all the inhabitants, and at the public 
expense. 

It may be deemed presumption in me to offer sugges- 
tions to the gentlemen who have the care and direction 
of our Public Schools. ‘Their knowledge and experi- 
ence, I know, far exceeds mine, in whatever relates to 
the management of the schools, or the arrangement of 
a course of study most appropriate and beneficial to the 
pupils. Yet I trust I may be pardoned for suggesting 
for their consideration a thought which I have expressed 
on other occasions, in regard to the importance of thor- 
oughly instructing every pupil in our Grammar Schools 
in the fundamental or primary studies before advancing 
him to others of a higher or more ornamental charac- 
ter. 

The fact that more than one-half of all the pupils 
who enter our Grammar Schools are, from the necessi- 
ties of the families to which they belong, or from other 
causes, compelled to leave school before they reach the 
first class, is an important one, and should be thoroughly 
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considered in the arrangement of the order of studies. 
As the chief aim of our system of public schools 1s to 
reach and educate as far as practicable every child in 
the community, and as so large a proportion of the 
children who enter our Grammar Schools are, from cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, and often unforeseen, 
compelled to leave thus early, so that they can enjoy 
the benefits of this public provision only for a very 
limited period, it seems to be the part of wisdom, if not 
of common justice, that the exercises of the schools 
should be so arranged that not a moment of the valua- 
ble time of these less fortunate children should be mis- 
applied, by bestowing it upon studies which are compar- 
atively unimportant; or diverted from those which will 
be of practical and prime importance to them in their 
pursuits in after life, whatever they may be. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether the course 
of study in our Grammar Schools is not too much ex- 
tended, even for the pupils who remain in them the 
allotted time, and whether their interests would not be 
advanced by a curtailment of the range of study, and a 
more thorough drilling in the most important branches. 
One department of study fully mastered is of more 
value than many slightly investigated, and left in confu- 
sion in the minds of the pupils. 

But however this may be, I have a strong conviction 
that the course and order of studies may be so arranged 
that at whatever stage of the course a pupil may leave 
school, he will have appropriated his time while there 
in the manner most useful to himself, and that this end 
may be accomplished without retarding the progress of 
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those who remain until the prescribed course is finished. 
I therefore hope to see a revision of the plan of studies 
in our grammar schools, and that, in a readjustment of 
it, it may be borne in mind, that pupils who enter upon 
it will drop out at every stage of progress, and that jus- 
tice and good policy require that their interests should 
be regarded, as well as the interests of their more 
favored companions who are able to complete the whole 
course. 

I respectfully commend these suggestions to the con- 
sideration of the sub-committee of this school, and if 
upon investigation they shall think any of them worthy 
of adoption, I trust they will bring them to the consid- 
eration of the whole Board, and if the result shall be 
such an arrangement of the studies in our public schools 
as I have indicated, and with such benefits as I have de- 
scribed, a great good will have been accomplished, for 
which the public will be indebted in some measure to 
this school. 

The prosperity and good name of this school will 
always be a matter of solicitude with me; and I 
beg to assure the committee and the teachers, that I 
shall at all times be happy to co-operate with them in 
whatever tends to promote its success or advance its 
usefulness. 


Ex-Alderman Gaffield next spoke briefly, followed by 
ex-Alderman Slack, who paid a high tribute to ex-Mayor 
Norcross as a warm and sincere friend of the common 
schools of Boston. He was glad that another common 


school had been established, which would open wide its 
25 
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doors alike to rich and poor, and he trusted there 
would go out from this new educational institution those 
who would prove real blessings in every community. In 
conclusion, he referred to the statue on the Horticultural 
_ Hall, as the work of a pupil of a Boston common school. 

Brief remarks were also made by Rev. Mr. Heaton, of 
Cambridge University, England; President Stearns, of 
Amherst College; Rev. R. C. Waterston, D. D., of the 
School Committee, and others; and the exercises were 
brought to a close by singing “ Old Hundred,” in which 
the audience joined. 
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LAWRENCE PRIZES. 
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ir aiaolen 


FRANKLIN 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


William N. Field, 

John C. Brooks, 
George P. Montague, 
Hamilton M. Twombly, 
James R. Reed, 

Sidney Wheelock. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Henry B. Cram, 
Henry F. Miller, Jr., 
John Herbert, 
Gilman Joslin, Jr., 
Charles G. White, 
Charles E. Avery, 
Frederic S. Clark, 
Henry H. Litchfield. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Thomas F. Cusack, 
William A. Wellock, 
Harrison W. James, 
Henry S. Porter. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Thomas H. Cox, 
Edwin F. Smith, ~ 
Edward W. Grover, 
Arthur H. Newman, 
Laurens W. Shackford, 
John L. Connelly, 
Henry H. Hinckley, 
Arthur E. Gill, 
Walter A. Baker, 
Michael E. Donnelly. 
25* 


MEDAL SCHOLARS. 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL. 


William M. Clarke, 
Daniel Cole, 
Bartholomew J. Cotter, 
Michael E. Hartrey, 
James F. Holland, 
William J. McGrath, 
Thomas F. Mullins, 
John P. O’Brien, 
James J. Sheehan, 
Daniel J. Sullivan, 
Michael J. Crowley. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


Bartlett G. Beckett, 
Vincent Y. Bowditch, 
Frederic Brown, Jr., 
David Crow, 

Frank L. Dunn, 
George H. Endres, 
George W. Lorey, 
George L. Macurdy, 
Albert J. McLellan, 
Frederick M. Pettengill, 
William B. Phipps, 
Charles E. Phipps, 
Henry Stoehr, 

Frank G. Turner, 
William M. Upham, 
John F. O. Wilkins. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 
John F. Horgan, 
Michael F. De Laney, 
Edwin E. Rand, 
William H. Seavey. 
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DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


John Connell, 

Herbert Ayling, 
Edward J. Hathorne, 
Frank K. Lovell, 
Charles C. Pierce, 
Charles C. Waterman, 
William L. Harris, 
Herbert D. Hicks, 
Frank H. Lambe, 
Lewis W. Lothrop, 
Walter C. Cogswell, 
Willie Bigelow Phelps, 
Frank A. Bates, 
Cornelius F. J. Cronin. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 
Martin Ring, 
Edward Joseph Timmins, 


George Walker McConnell, 


Walter Channing Brown, 
John Henry Jacobs, 


William Noble McConnell, 


Henry Webster Jackson, 
Edward Kittredge Hill, 
Nicholas Joseph McNeil, 
James Henry Mullen, 
William Henry Jewell, 
James Aloysius Timmins, 
James Joseph Curtis, 
Albert Willard Priest, 
John Richard Snow, 
Frederic Sears Cowdrey. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


William J. McDermott, 
Thomas Cowen, 
William J. Brady, 
Matthias A. Morgan, 
William J. Semple, 
John J. Conley, 
Charles F. Kelley, 
Albert A. Emery, 
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James W. Fox, 
Thomas F. Hogan, 
Charles Mayo. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Ralph Dean, 

Charles Foster, 
Daniel F. Ratchford, 
Benjamin James, Jr., 
Arthur E. Barstow, 
Edward Phillips. 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 


Franklin 8. Young, 
Warren A. Reed, 
William D. Allen, 
Thomas G. W. Tuttle. 


MAYHEW SCHOOL. 


Charles G. Burgess, 
Warren K. Blodgett, 
John W. Appleton, 
Walter Crompton, 
Neille J. McLaughlin, 
Thomas D. Heffren. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 
George A. Leland, 
Daniel A. J. Horgan, 
Grenville H. Norcross, 
F. Washburn, 

Daniel B. Badger, 
Samuel B. Russ, 
William C. W. Hurll, 
William B. Carter, 
William B. Turner, - 
Charles B. Buss. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Alonzo T. Bateman, 
Thomas Dulhanty, 
Matthew R. Lyon, 
John Jennison, 
George H. Kent, 
William A. Norton. 
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Samuel M. King, 


QUINCY SCHOOL. James Lee, 


George Clark, Richard J. McAleer, 
Daniel J. Dacey, Louis Nelson, 
Daniel E. Fogarty, Bernard M. Nolen, 
Oliver H. Goodridge, Theodore M. Paine, 
Franklin W. Grant, Herbert G. Priest, 
Charles H. Harrison, Isaac O. B. Spear, 
Amasa W. B. Huff, Joshua B. Thaxter, 


William L. Kelt, Edward S. Towle. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. 
1867. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity— Abbot Williams, Tucker Daland, 
Joseph F. Colbert, Henry B. Stone, and Holmes Hinkley. 

Exemplary Conduct and Punctuality. — George H. Tower, Samuel E. 
Wyman, John P. Wyman, Jr., Ernest Young, George P. Sanger, Jr., 
Norman A. McLellan, Harry B. Hodges, Edward W. Hutchins, Francis G. 
Lodge, James H. Young, Randall Whittier, Alfred C. True. 

Excellence. — Classical Department.—I1st class, W. N. Field; 2d class, 
James H. Young; 3d class, A. C. Richardson; 4th class, S. E. Wyman; dth 
class, L. W. Clark; 6th class, F. A. Ferguson. Modern Department. — 
Ist class, Sidney Wheelock; 2d class, George H. Tower; 3d class, A. C. 
Richardson; 4th class, George P. Sanger, Jr.; 5th class, L. W. Clark; 
6th class, John Dodd. 

A Latin Essay. Second Prize.-— Frank Rockwood Hall. 

An English Essay. Second Prize. —Samuel Hinckley. 

An English Poem. Second Prize.-— James H. Young. 

A Poetical Translation from Ovid. — George H. Tower. 

A Translation from Sallust. First Prize. — Robert Grant. 

A Translation from Livy. First Prize. —J. P. Wyman. 

A Translation from Cesar. Second Prize. — Gorham P. Faucon. 

The best Specimen of Penmanship. Second Prize. —George H. Tower. 

Declamation. First Prize. —WHenry R. Stedman. Second Prizes. —J. 
C. Goodwin, Sidney Wheelock. Third Prizes.—S.W. French, J. C. 
Brooks. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Literary Department. First Prizes. —C. E. Avery and H. B. Cram, of 
Ist class. A. T. Robinson, of 2d class. A. C. Fuller, F. H. Lombard, of 
3d class. 

First Scientific Prizes. —J. Herbert, Gilman Joslin, Jr., of 1st class. 
¥.F. French, of 2d class. J. Ritchie, of 3d class. 

Second Literary Prizes. — J. H. Bancroft, H. F. Miller, Jr., H. H. Litch- 
field, of Ist class. R. J. O’Hern, Wm. Lothrop, J. H. Keating, F. E. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. OO 


Babcock, H. K. Lovejoy, John Davis, Samuel H. Babcock, H. P. Ide, G. F. 
Crane, of 2d class. W. E. L. Dillaway, Geo. O. Carpenter, Jr., A. W. 
Johnson, of 3d class. 

Second Scientific Prizes. —F. S. Clark, Geo. A. Avery, B. K. Wiley, of 
Ist class. W. UL. Frost, F. B. Morse, H. S. Drake, Daniel Coolidge, F. E. 
Wedger, C. E. Haberstroh, H. B. Walker, F. L. Crane, T. P. Spitz, of 2d 

‘class. H. J.. Bowen, S. H. Root, W. B. Hosmer, H. T. Meyers, H. H. 
Buck, of 3d class. 

Third Literary Prizes. —H. R. Stedman, H. F. Davis, of 1st class. 

Third Scientific Prizes. —H. W. Sargent, H. Leland, C. A. Babcock, Jr., 
B. J. Barry, of 1st class. 

For General Excellence and Deportment. —A. B. Lovejoy, T. B. Towne, 
A. F. Clarke, of 1st class. F.C. Stanwood, James Cronan, 8S. W. Moor- 
house, of 2d class. Charles H. Snow, of 3d class. 

Essays. First Prizes. —C. E. Avery and D. M. Sawyer, of Ist class. 
Second Prizes. —J. H. Keating and J. T. O’Connor, of 2d class. H. F. 
Miller, Jr., of 1st class. 

Declamation. First Prizes.— John Davis, H. B. Cram. Second Prizes. — 
H. L. Griggs, Benjamin Kimball. Third Prizes.—H.F. Miller, Jr., A. T. 
Robinson. 
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STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


FOR THE YEAR 1866-67. 


TEACHERS. 


Tables showing the number of teachers of each sex in the different grades of 
schools, July 31, 1867. 


REGULAR TEACHERS. 


ScHOOLS. Males. | Females.| Total. 

tC eet ¢ Saleaik icc « oles 60 on ¢ 6.0.00 ceoocee eeece 8 ee 8 
English ..... ec cce cece cece vcccee cee ccee sees 7 ee 7 
Girls’ High and Normal. ....ceccccecccccces 1 13 14 
Grammar Schools......ccsecesescce scvcces ° 43 279 322 
Primary Schools.....ceesecescccccccvcccees oe 259 259 
59 551 610 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


ScHOOLS. Males. | Females.| ‘Total. 


Vocal and Physical Culture: all the Schools. iL Pes 1 
Military Drill: Latin and English High...... 1 oe 1 
Drawing: English High and Girls’ H. and N. 1 sé 1 
French: Latin School and Girls’ H. and N.— 1 os 1 
German: Girls’ High and Normal........... 1 BS t 
Music: Girls’ High and Normal...........«. 1 oe 1 
Music: Grammar Schools... ssccessecesccece 1 ee 1 
Music: Primary Schools... .ccccccccccccces 1 se 1 
Sewing: Grammar Schools ....-seseseesveee ee 12 12 

8 12 > 20 


26 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, February 1867. 


j o ics n ut x 
d | BAR| 82/85/28) | 8] led 
#] $i} a a B21 bal 8s] 4 | sl el sas 
SCHOOLS. Aare ese | cgi lies yee a 3] 8 l|elal Siva 
uo) oe ° eal ° Ble | ss > oi] . a | a 
Oils feed Pad == RO eh se q| d|/ad} oO |Sialp] 4 
Tatinie sce «+ occcec o0| B26! (17 1 303 1.2.2) 803.9914 -12-196.0)- 168114 Di Siew 
English High ...... 1 6 | 269}... +4 269 | 262 |.-7 .197..0):182111 231 Bive. 
Girls’ H. & Normal | 80! 19|----| 346 | 3461337]. 9 |97.0|830/1)..|..| 18 
57 | 42 | 572 | 846 | 918 | 890| 28 |96.6| 670| 3} 4 110) 18 

Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1867. 
; | Average whole . lr z " r 
3 3 Number. Ze Sys = a Db ; x 23 
ScHOOLS, S/sf.7.),2 l/seles| so] = | 8 3] igs 
ElS | 8/2] 8/28/82] s8| 8 | sls siee 
2/a/8]e] 28 [73/49/8951 6 [Slals) 4 
Tsatiniss cess «0 ecoe| 45] 93) 280)|....| 280) 270; 10 | 96.4/)185)1)/2) 5... 
English High......| 169} 67 | 230|....| 230| 223) 7 |97.0|188/1/2) 4]... 
Girls’ H.& Normal.| 10! 36]....| 319 | 319 | 808] 11 | 97.0 | 3802/1 13 
224 | 196 | 510 | 319 | 829 | 801} 28 | 96.8 | 625/3/4) 9) 138 


ay. 
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T'6 Zola OL Ole) OL PL iatil 8160s 05) 8 o) PERSE cS chit po | Ol) TES <kOny S128 [0 ee ees 
0% z eimlm lm lm tae nd ae ne mm mm oi cl ot tt 8 8 8 & ° ooserg 
CL Shee Sl h eel Sh ek 6x [Oa £1 8 bP SO foe) het ket fOr S$. eh} OL ROL Vs | Ctl eee sdriqd 
0°8 COLAC TL Gla 67 160 Gs | hal CP OL SEG SS e ln | PE Te Set EE gt 97 18 LF) Oe 1c6e | lee) ons eee meee 
TG of | £48 Lee 20. O08) Ode Grd oh 2010 1 Ciel banlvead co at -¥ SO hee Labor PatoOreh Pm leS ol hii pad BT EE SS Toa Kh a 29 | 
oP COMME nS Mel se melt OE mute el Ota O Beall (me | mest (eh ena meme |e a ee a a LCL 
L's Cee I ll iy Me cheer em eee i meets lb tee IC Kay Iba il ReCi}s fiat scott Gemma mf Greet Leth Mien bel ble late baer | Taare Be Gad Seed BEF BD RAGE IGT 
8% £0 i Sel, Co So FS 00 Del ORE rb eonss Mee oe oe hee ee 0) Ord Oy eee Ee is 0 ee ot SPER Secehgr Aa SE Saya oa 
9 CPL O21 SIH 8 51:99) S)5) SorPr Tier SP Pores PEO 116.11 G, tL LO | eae Oo Ol oe Oe ne Sain ae eee ewe omert OF 
SOL BES 1 SE S87) FE] (PPT POS SE Gaps) Aa lek aio 118) Ge Ve | Oa ala oS ceo ny ete On nos bu ee AN ronal 
ls CONE Pal SOO We Tre 9 Wieg Sel eee ee beet ge fee [Ta Sar i Oeak Can ir are en ee ee ee ee 
LET 3) OSE] -S31| Se] SE) GhCSL ASL SL [ee OLy aL s6l- OL 1.00 | Of |. 8a 1 Lhe 9 2) TEOL Sy eh hoo eee 1 Laces eee nae eeumen ata reen 
GS TOG hao tO hee ey LG | Oe tO Onto L teGet t Ge | Ogi ie Seale 4s Poni e ue cemete g ot ¢ bur” 8x6 sos SS Oe AOS 
OL eor|eri/etiet|y |o je |¢ |e joriet|6 je jz jo je |r je |r [4 [oe fs |t |e |] 2 | ct 8 °° GsomuR) Mopesig 
g SL F Ome kG oR, Pies bo oe e1 Tt LOCO 1 0. | Oe} TE) UA SeiO 6s 4h 1 OL OL (RG h | Sa eae eer 
Esko BIRR Bl El bl e| Bl Bl bl e/B/ Bl 2/ 2) e/B/ 8) 2) 2/2) e| ee Bee 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, February 31, 1867. 


SCHOOLS. 


Bigelow .... 
Bowditch... 
Bowdoin.... 
Boylston.... 
Brimmer.... 
Chapman... 
Dwight ..... 
Eliot ..... 

Everett ..... 
Franklin .... 
Hancock .... 
Lawrence... 


DnCOlUte. ss. 


Phillips..... 


Prescott .... 


Winthrop... 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Average Whole 
Number. 


Boys. | Girls. 


SE7| 4277 
533} 479 


TO7|. eee 


eee} 885 
711} 344 
395| 309 
272| 178 
497| cece. 


955 eeee 


Total. 


1,055 


Average 
Attendance. 


SN ee, eee ee ee 


8,275] 6,881) 8,162] 6,486] 14,648] 13,867 ee 21/14 Me 196/10 


—— | —— | | | | | | ——_ | —_ |] 


Ss] |g ae 4 
£5|°28| 2/4) 5/3] 3 | & 
995.0] 1] 1 4| 6).. 
acre oO LAT EL 
092.3) 1 5) 14) 1 
‘a 1 -| 3] Slee 
<li 8].6 
41/94.5) 1) 1) 1) 2) 11).. 
23'94.0| 1 1}..| 44 5 1 
24|96.6) 1} 1) 1} 1] 10).. 
2397.0 Lk 210s 
a 1].:|..| 4} 10] 1 
4494.1} 1 4, 11} 1 
SD sk) Lie by 12h ce 
6'99.0} 1) 1 4; 14) 1 
6:94.0} 1) 1 3}, 9) 1 
095.2) 1).1 Wile sslie 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, July 31, 1867. 


= 
ScHOOLs. : 
< 
Adams ....- 213 
Bigelow..---| 417 
Bowditch...| | 74 
Bowdoin ...| 190 
Boylston ...| 166 
Brimmer...| 252 
Chapman...| 150 
Dwight.....| 222 
HOG ssssce-| 291 
Everett ....| 262 
Franklin....| 356 
Hancock....| 416 
Lawrence...| 367 
Lincoln...-.| 142 
Lyman .....| 187 
Mayhew....-| 246 
Phillips .... 83 
Prescott....| 203 
Quincy .....| 376 
Wells ......| 240 
Winthrop...| 320 


rd Average whole 
bo Number. 
4 
3 Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
225; 383) 289 62 
460| 560] 514} 1,074 
[Dicacss 906; 906 
ys ae 532 532 
173) 550 ° 550 
393} 836]..<. 836 
187} 264; 227) 491 
362] 713].... 713 
320| 741|..... 741 
443] 2.06 676| 676 
533/..---| 739! 739 
435]. eee 903} 903 
333] 751) 370) 1,121 
100} 359} 270) 629 
186; 289) 181 470 
246] 554/..... 554 
78| B5T2\.e6e- 572 
223; 251! 249 500 
383) 1,046|.....| 1,046 
229|.-2.-| 540} 540 
703). ccee| 835 835 


Average 
Attendance. 


ee ) | | | Mm — 


Average Ab- 
sence. 
Per cent of 


Attendance. 


ite) 
aaae 
ie 


68] 91.8 
42} 92.0 
27| 94.0 
41/95.1 
24) 93.6 
34| 95.0 
30| 96.0 
36) 94.4 
45| 93.4 
40] 96.0 
19| 98.3 
38] 93.3 
28] 93.9 
33) 93.4 
49] 91.2 
32) 94.0 
73} 93.0 
25] 95.2 


| Sub-Masters. 


| Masters. 
| Ushers. 


(do) 
(se) 
ee ee ee 
— : : a 


| H. Assistants. 


Goo Cte CUR iy 


eo © F CO ~» F&F WO WN FS WD 


=" 
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| Assistants. 


| Sew’g Tch’s. 


5,179] 6,319] 7,819  7,231| 15,050] 14,186|864|93.9/21)14) 8/68/211\12 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Table showing the Classification of the Grammar Schools, July 31, 1867. 


2 5 | a 5 |31Ag|FAe| so] a 2 2/SS/ e553 

e/é|6)e/8| S| slé|& ldalAaeale 
Adams..--| 98 | 78 | 245 49 14 | 44 | 25 
Bigelow -. | 172 | 234 | 279 24 | 29 | 28 
Bowditch. | 115 | 192 | 180 23 | 21 | 42 
Bowdoin.. | 119 | 94 | 128 20 | 27 | 27 
Boylston-.-| 77 | 95 | 88 19 | 18 | 46 
Brimmer.. | 122 | 128 | 176 19 | 27 | 36 
Chapman.| 75 | 81] 85 18 | 19 | 45 
Dwight...| 70 | 79 | 195 14 | 34 | 40 
Eliot ...-- | 73 | 190 | 201 28 | 30 | 31 
Everett...| 94 | 92 | 146 19 | 30 | 33 
Franklin.. | 108 | 80 | 158 15 | 29 | 37 
Hancock .. | 166 | 199 | 204 24 | 25 | 31 
Lawrence. | 138 | 210 | 315 9 20 | 30 | 38 
Lincoln... | 86 | 182 | 144 | 268 | 4]|173 | 463 | 40] 680 | 13] 27 | 21 | 39 
Lyman..--| 53 | 99 |127|170| 1] 78 |856|19| 449 | 12 | 22 | 28 | 38 
Mayhew --| 107 | 80 |130|184] 8] 89 | 376 | 28] 501 | 21] 16 | 26| 37 
Phillips... | 96 | 113 | 160 1 21 | 29 | 33 
Prescott ..| 62 | 184 | 101 41 | 23 | 23 
Quincy .--| 86 | 178 | 332 35 | 36 
Wells..... | 127 | 97 | 132 27 | 28 


Winthrop. | 93 | 185 | 165 123 | 875 


STATISTICS. 
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TABLE, showing the Number of Teachers, the Averaye Number of Pupils, and 
the Number of Pupils to a Teacher, in the Primary and Grammar Schools 


in each District, July 31, 1867. 


DISTRICTS. 


TFAGAING) s0cs0 cco 
Bigelow .....+.- : 
Bowditch ...... A 


PS VULCIINs sos occas 


Boylston ......-. ; 
BSPiIMINGT: 00s. 20s - 
Chapman ...... ate 


Dwight......+e.- 
Eliot .-cccccccees 
Everett......0.- : 
Franklin........- 
Hancock. ....++e- 
Lawrence.-e--ees 
TET. = Fs «0 3'e ° 
LyMan ..cceeceee 
Mayhew ..--eeeee 
PhillipS....eeseee 
Prescott...-eeee. 
Quincy .cccceeeee 
Wells ....... coon 
Winthrop........ 


Training School.. 


Av’s, ex’g Tr. Sch’l. 


No. of 
Teachers. 


Hm Pe oe” aT > TO <n SS oO 
pet Cade ES” abet ie bs Sis Ss TCT ae Od as alt et Ot Ose St 00-4 00 


PRIMARY. 
iace 
ELE 

8 | 408 | 51.0 
13 | 658 | 50.6 
13 | 538 | 41.3 

8 | 383 | 47.8 
15 | 544 | 36.2 
16 | 745 | 46.6 
10 | 4386 | 43.6 

6 | 276 | 46.0 
17 | 781 | 45.9 
10 | 516 | 51.6 
17 | 842 | 49.5 
19 | 917 | 48.2 
21 |1,062 | 50.5 
13 | 654 | 50.3 

8 | 376 | 47.0 
10 | 470 | 47.0 

8 | 376 | 47.0 

8 | 430 | 53.7 
12 | 517 | 43.0 
12 | 577 | 48.0 
12 | 475 | 39.5 

3 | 100 | 33.3 

12.2 | 570 | 46.6 {15.3 


GRAMMAR. 


Average No. 
of Pupils. 


622 


No. of Pupils 
to a Teacher. 


No. of 
Teachers. 


| 
| 


21 


TOTALS, 


Average No. 
of Pupils. 


No. of Pupils 
| to a Teacher, 


715 | 46.7 |27.1 | 1,292 | 46.8 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, March 1867. 


Average Whole 
Number, 


DISTRICTS. 


Schools. 
Average 
Attendance. 
Average 
Absence, 
Per cent of 
Attendance. 
Between 
5 and 8 years. 
Over 8 years. 
Whole Num- 
ber at Date, 


Boys.| Girls. | Total. 


Bigelow ..-.ee--| 13} 3842) 309} 651) 590) 61/90.3) 403) 241) 644 


Bowditch....... 13} 298} 292| 590) 5381) 59/89.9) 442) 145) 587 
Bowdoin ......-| 8| 178) 215) 393) 367; 26)93.7| 249) 152) 401 
Boylston ....... 15} 3380} 268} 598) 554) 44/90.6) 3890] 179} 569 


Brimmer ......-| 16] 380) 406) 786] 718)  68/90.5| 532) 272) 804 
Chapman .......| 10| 288} 162) 450) 415) 35/91.9) 357| 107; 464 
Dwight........-| 6| 140) 141] 281! 255] 26/90.5) 185] 104) 289 
Eliot .....+se.--| 17| 484| 314! 798] 789)  59/93.1| 480] 345] 775 
Everett.......-.| 10] 277] 232] 509] 463]  46l90.1| 258] 212| 470 
Franklin........| 17| 438] 414] 852] 772]  80|89.9| 523] 343) 866 
Hancock....+---| 19] 385] 578] 963} 896]  67|92.5] 670| 287| 957 
Tayrences seeee-| 21] 703} 491] 1,194] 1,109]  85)92.5] 675) 430) 1,105 
Lincoln.......-.| 13] 408] 269] 677} 612]  65/89.8] 411] 257] 668 
Lyman .......--| 8| 261) 140) 401} 375]  26/93.0} 239] 169] 408 
Mayhew ......--| 10] 315] 209] 524) 462]  62/87.7| 280] 245) 525 
Phillips.........| 8] 238] 129] 367; 319] 48l86.7| 201| 187| 388 
Prescott ces sis+s 8| 230] 189} 419} 384]  35)90.8} 231) 185] 416 
Quincy ...-..-.-| 12| 262] 268] 530] 478]  52/90.1] 294] 230) 524 
Wells fas'essi caso |) 12), 612] ob82\) 06441 1) 6041 ah AO 
Winthrop.......| 12] 292] 255] 547) 504] 48 


Training.... cose) 3| 58) 54; 112 104 891.4, 81) 41 122 


259] 6,881] 5,846] 12,727] 11,652 posh 7,910) 4,721| 12,631 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, August 1867. 


DISTRICTS, 


Adams .occeeeee 
Bigelow.....+--. 
Bowditch ...... 
Bowdoin ....... 
Boylston .....-. 
Brimmer ...... 
Chapman ...... 
Dwight ........ 
HliOt. ccc cccceee 
Everett .... eee. 
Franklin ....... 
Hancock .....-- 
Lawrence ...... 
Lincoln ........ 
Lyman .... 


Mayhew ..-e... 
PUL S:= >< sicoce 
PPPS CUILE s< ale so 0 


Winthrop 


Training ....... 


Average Whole 


a Number. 
oO 
a Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
8| 258] 155) 408 
12} 330) 328] 658 
13] 264] 274} 538 
8| 176] 207} 3883 
15] 301] 243) 544 
16] 387| 358} 745 
10} 270] 166] 436 
6| 135] 141) 276 
17; 483} 298} 781 
10] 276} 240] 516 
17| 427} 415] 842 
19} 368} 549] 917 
21} 632] 480] 1,062 
13] 400] 254) 654 
8| 245} 181] 376 
10] 283} 187} 470 
g| 245] 181] 376 
| 241] 189] 4380 
12) 256] 261] 6517 
12} 281} 296] 577 
12} 244] 231] 475 
3) 51] 49] 100 


Average 
Attendance, 


ee en ee ee 


259) 6,548) 5,433) 12,081 11,135 


4 (3s) 28] 8 | as 

Se) 3| SS) soiegs 

mde (ben |ohs 3 [= 
31/92.2} 276) 128 404 
50/}91.8} 430) 241 671 
49|90.9) 424) 111 535 
30/91.9} 230) 186 366 
87|92.3); 305) 139 544 
70|/90.1) 512) 2138 725 
35|92.9| 282) 148 430 
21 OR 2H 171 81 252 
51/93.0} 489} 317 806 
50/ 89.9! 289) 2385 524 
68/91.1} 582) 298 830 
53/94.0| 6381) 304 935 
51|94.9| 707; 403) 1,110 
54/91.2| 447] 220 667 
25|92.4| 246) 127 373 
52|88.1| 277} 173 450 
44) 87.5} 208) 171 379 
33/91,6| 261) 189 450 
53) 85.5} 832) 193 525 
35| 93.6} 354) 187 541 
47|.89.1| 38138) 186) 449 
7| 92.4 35 27 62 


946] 91.4|17,851| 4,177] 12,028 
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The following Table shows the number of persons in the city between the 
ages of five and fifteen, for ten years, and also the amount received by the 
city, in each year, from the State School Fund: 


Persons between Five and | Proportion of Income 
YEARS. Fifteen Years of Age. from School Fund. 
he StcAbenaic ea ae 28,790 $6,136 79 
RO Ue rita cle ute ho @ le cls ate oie 6a 28,909 6,185 76 
SGU ares wes abe oes eis. /a)e fatale 32,641 6,045 90 
RG tore cscs pele ac. setehie 31,678 5,926 35 
a Geo aratetele a iaiels o'= a/e ws: esses 32,929 6,364 99 
BGS gee a oes 055 S aesiais eis 32,147 6,430 63 
PRGA cates ereas clelea onciees ah 32,854 6,750 44 
pie Ma ae eee 34,902 8,082 08 
AGG ee eee ia 35,225 5,310 30 
ARETE eee at ee oe H STAT TNE, | ROPBL Mena Pee ae 


The following Table shows the average whole number, the average attendance 
and the per cent of attendance, of the public schools of all grades, for ten 
years, ending July 31, 1867: 


— 


Average Average 
NEARS. Whole Number. Attendance. Percent. 

TSG(=DSte ce clei > 6 ee cease 24,988 21,389 89.1 
TSESBOscrs eee eee 25,484 22,045 86.1 
TSDO~GOO Ssh «2 wwe wage ek stele 25,315 22,3804 88.1 
TSHO<GIGR Ee ewaulss ek ot scien 26,488 24,152 91,1 
ISG61—GEer eee cee scan evcees 27,081 24,544 90.6 
TEG2-035s besitace eee iee eee 27,051 24,516 90.6 
1863-645 5 « siocct cass vaene 26,961 24,617 91.6 
1864-6bs0 «seers eaRieee ars © 27,095 25,001 93.0 
1805-60 2esotreee ieee 27,723 25,809 93.5 


1866=67.0 see te cme cee se biel 28,126 26,265 94.0 


ES 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the High ScHOOLS, for ten years, ending July 
31, 1867: 


YEans. Whole Namber. | Attendance, | Per eent 
Mei sce + eases ss ss Pass 519 492 94.8 
1858-59 oo ccc csvcvcce seve 559 528 94.4 
1859-60... cece cccces Seesss 630 608 96.5 
1860-61...... Wsicar ses oes 667 635 95.2 
1861-62... cccccsvccecees 755 725 96.0 
1862-63 cee cece ccsetecece 733 696 94.9 
1863-64... cccceccsccccece 527 691 94.5 
1864-65 0200 cccccccccceece 740 712 96.1 
1865-66... cece vccccccece 776 751 96.2 
1866-67 ........ ccccccce ve 873 845 96.7 


The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, for ten years, ending July 31, 1867: 


poate Whole Number. | Attendance, | Per cont 
1857-58 .-eeceeceee oc veces 11,635 10,785 92.7 
1858-59.....- cece cccevecs 11,788 10,613 90.0 
1859-60... ceccevceces ar 11,608 10,804 93.0 
1860-61... 22 coscccccccccce 12,495 11,692 93.6 
1861-62... ccccccccccccece 13,064 12,264 93.9 
1862-63.....6.- e vecccece 13,347 12,439 93.1 
1863-640... cece cccccccess 13,523 12,601 92.8 
1864-G5.cccee cece cceccccs 13,915 13,110 93.8 
1865-66... ee cceccceces coves 14,394 13,620 94.2 


MOOG Krictas c alse ccc cfacue « 14,849 14,026 94.1 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Primary ScHOOLS for ten years, ending 
July 31, 1867: 


Average Average 
PEARS. Whole Number.| Attendance. Per oot 
Ringe ao cteists oh 5 # «ap. e'erse.ere 12,834 10,612 82.6 
1858-59. ce csccccce arr ionat 13,137 10,904 82.9 
TRDueGUticiesies: os ss sinae es aie 13,077 10,892 83.6 
DBGOHG Leesa sce ces anne niet 13,3826 11,825 88.7 
1861-62..... DPA GNA AP Ar 13,262 11,556 87.1 
TSGU—Oosese recess tankeeee 6 12,971 11,412 89.4 
ary Ra pene eae 12,713 11,325 87.5 
ELT? co eA vom 12,440 11,179 89.1 
TSGb<OGc se sc + siele's euaeeeee 12,553 11,438 90.3 


1866-67..... eeecee ececeeeee 12,405 11,393 9121 


The following Table shows the number of PRIMARY SCHOOLS, the average 
number and the average attendance to a school, for ten years, ending July 
31, 1867: 


Schools and Average No. to | Aver. Attendance 


Sgt Teachers, a School. to a School. 
LSD 7208 wae bs 50 neieg dieles oe 216 59.0 49.0 
1858-59 .. ce cccceee A ORS 221 59.0 49.0 
1859-60. . ck evccsivesscioce ° 223 56.0 47.0 
THGOSG Lars a'c\t a ose wttinle sels eo. 250 53.0 47.0 | 
TEGIEGOs oc ete s see ue Aeiss ot 250 53.0 46.0 
1862-63..... wade sta s pak ss 254 51.0 45.0 
L8GS 764s ce csnesehaasbe cst 254 50.0 44.5 
1864-65... 20 cece cciccncccces 257 48.4 43.5 
1865-66. ccccccccccrcccscce 256 49.0 44.7 


1866-67 «2-2-0. occ ecccescce 259 47.8 43.9 
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Showing the School Census of the City, May 1867. 


as No. of Children Attend 
No. of Families. between 5 and 15,| Public Schools. 


Attend 
Private Schools.* 


|} On es 


Beccvcece 
heccccces 
Deine aa's's 
Geeeeccee 
Tevccenee 
Brccevece 


ates s clere 


WD.sccecss 
Eicias a ess 
| ber 
D. Island. 


4,087 4,514 3,614 477 
5,121 5,073 3,994 539 
3,100 2,441 1,939 255 
2,169 1,635 1,131 245 
3,607 3,466 3,007 59 
2,366 1,539 1,084 280 
5,501 5,977 4,649 725 
2,275 1,556 1,272 84 
2,382 2,055 1,551 311 
2,382 2,070 1,609 178 
2,153 2,167 1,523 368 
2,850 3,308 2,505 377 
4 234 234 oe 
37,997 36,030 28,112 3,898 


TOTALS. 


ee en aE 


27 


* Including sectarian Free Schools, 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Net Annual Expenditures for the Public Schools of Boston for the last fours 
teen financial years, ending 30th of April in each year, exclusive of the cost 
of the school-houses ; also the average whole number of scholars for each 
school year ending July 31. 


Financial No. of Salaries of Rate per | Incidental Ex- | Rate per | Total Rate 

Year. Scholars. Teachers. Scholar. penses. Scholar. | per Scholar. 
1853-54... | 22,528 | $192,704 05 8.55 | $57,960 46 2.57 11.12 
1854-55... | 23,439 | 222,970 41 9.51 62,350 50 2.66 12.17 
1855-56... | 23,749 | 224,026 22 9.48 67,380 06 2.84 12.27 
1856-57... | 24,231 | 225,730 57 9.32 72,087 71 2.97 12.29 
1857-58... | 24,732 | 258,445 34 | 10.45 86,849 27 3.51 13.96 
1858-59... | 25,453 | 268,668 27 | 10.56 86,098 21 3.38 13.94 
1859-60... | 25,328 | 277,683 46 | 10.96 95,985 15 3.79 14.75 
1860-61... | 26,488 | 286,835 93 | 10.82 | 111,446 31 4.21 15.03 
1861-62... | 27,081 | 300,181 28 | 11.08 | 108,245 06 4.00 15.08 
1862-63... | 27,051 | 310,632 43 | 11.50 | 115,641 97 4.27 15.77 
1863-64... | 26,960 | 324,698 51 | 12.04 | 140,712 56 4.85 16.89 
1864-65... | 27,095 | 372,430 84 | 13.74 | 180,734 00 6.67 20.41 
1865-66... | 27,723 | 403,300 82 | 14.54 | 172,520 76 6.22 20.77 
1866-67... | 28,126 | 492,796 66 | 17.52 | 186,908 85 6.64 24.16 
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Table, showing the net total expenses of the City, for Education, for fourteen 
years, from May 1, 1853, to April 30, 1867, inclusive : 


Financial 
Year. 
1853-54....... 
1854-55...000- 
1855-56.....6. 
1856-57. e200 


1858-59....... 
1859-60. -eeee 
1860-61....... 
1861-62....... 
1862-63.....+.. 


Salaries of 
Teachers, 


222,970 41 
224,026 22 
225,730 57 
258,445 84 
268,668 27 
277,683 46 
286,835 93 
300,181 28 
310,632 43 
324,698 51 
372,430 84 
403,300 82 
492,796 66 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


$57,960 46 
62,350 50 
67,380 06 
72,037 71 
86,849 27 
86,098 21 
95,985 15 

111,446 31 

108,245 06 

115,641 97 

140,712 36 

180,734 00 

172,520 76 

186,908 85 


Cost of 


School-houses, 


$22,587 24 
103,814 73 
149,732 80 
51,299 26 
225,000 00 
105,186 42 
144,202 67 
230,267 04 
166,181 50 
107,812 74 

5,870 87 
90,609 84 
200,553 64 
101,575 09 


Total 


Expenditures. 


eS ey Sey eS 


$273,251 75 


389,135 64 
411,139 08 
349,067 54 
570,294 61 
459,952 90 
517,871 28 
628,549 28 
574,567 84 
534,087 14 
471,281 94 
643,774 68 
776,375 22 
781,280 60 


ee | | 


TOTALS... |$4,161,104 79 |$1,544,870 87 |$1,704,653 84 /$7,410,639 50 
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In Board of Aldermen, December 14, 1868. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Institutions, to 
whom were referred the modified plans and estimates of the 
Boston Hospital for the Insane, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT : 


The subject of building a new hospital for the insane has been 
so fully presented to the City Council during the past five years, 
in the carefully prepared reports of the Board of Directors for 
Public Institutions, and the members of the present government 
have had so many opportunities to examine the condition of the 
institution at South Boston, and the new site in the town of 
Winthrop, purchased by order of the City Council in 1865, that 
your Committee do not feel called upon to attempt any new 
exposition of the matter at this time. 

They feel it due to themselves, however, to state, that the 
apparent delay in reporting upon the plans and estimates sub- 
mitted to them has not arisen from any feeling of indifference to 
the necessity of providing better accommodations for the patients 
in the South Boston Asylum: for, although they have been 
unable to agree upon the location, they are unanimous in the 
Opinion, that the erection of a new building in some other locality 
than the one now occupied is an absolute necessity. 

The Committee are also united in recommending the adoption 
of the plans made by Nathaniel J. Bradlee, substantially as 
presented to the government in 1867. They believe that the 
first consideration in building a new hospital should be the 
health and comfort of the inmates; and that whatever the 
progress of science has developed in that direction, whatever 
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will conduce to the permanence and usefulness of the institution, 
_and whatever the future growth of the city is likely to demand, 
should be introduced — not regardless of expense, but making 
the item of expense a secondary consideration. 

The plans were not referred to the Committee until about 
the first of July; and as the adjournment of the Council took — 
place soon after, and as an unusual number of important 
matters have been before the government during the last two 
months, involving heavy expenditures of money, those members 
of the Committee who are not altogether satisfied with the 
location in Winthrop have not had time to make such an exami- 
nation of other localities as would enable them to submit any 
positive recommendation. 

In this condition of the subject, and in view of the fact that 
the present municipal year will soon close, the Committee agree 
in. earnestly recommending the whole subject to the early atten- 
tion of the next City Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee, 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
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Rooms of the School Committee, 
December 9th, 1868. 
I hereby certify that the following are the Rules of the Even- 
ing Schools, adopted by the School Committee, at meetings of 
the Board held Oct. 13th, and Dec. 8th, 1868. 


BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary of the School Committee. 


REGULATIONS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Section 1. Kvening Schools for adults, and such children as 
may be admitted under the direction of the Standing Committee 
on Evening Schools, may be established in such of the school- 
houses, with the consent of the District Committee, and in such 
other places, as the Standing Committee shall from time to time 
deem expedient, and the following rules and regulations are 
hereby established for the government of the same: 

Sect. 2. There shall be one term of the Evening Schools, 
commencing on the first Monday of October, and ending on the 
first Wednesday of March, with the vacations and holidays 
granted to the Public Schools. 

Sect. 3. There shall be separate school-rooms for males and 
females. The schools for males shall be opened at 7 o’clock, 
and closed at 94 o’clock; and the schools for females shall be 
opened at 64 o’clock, and closed at 9 o’clock; in the evening, of 
the usual school days. The school-rooms shall be opened and 
the teachers present fifteen minutes before the beginning of 
school hours. 

Sect. 4. Wherever there is more than one teacher in any 
school the Standing Committee may appoint one of the teachers 
Principal of the school, who shall have a general supervision 
over it. 

Seot. 5. The principal teacher of each school shall be in 
attendance at the school building two weeks before the begin- 
ning of the term, between the hours of seven and nine each 
evening, for the examination, registry, and classification of per- 
sons applying for admission. 
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Sect. 6. No persons shall be admitted to the Evening 
Schools under the age of fourteen, except those whose avocations 
prevent their attending a day school. In such cases, a certifi- 
cate from the parents, or some responsible person, and their em- 
ployers, setting forth the inability of the applicants to attend a 
day school, and attesting their identity and respectability, shall 
be presented, and shall be accepted by the Principal teacher of 
the school, and the member of the Standing Committee in 
charge of the school to which such application may be made, 
before admission. 

Sect. 7. No person who may, within two years previous to 
application, have been withdrawn from a day school, shall be 
admitted to an Evening School, except upon satisfactory repre- 
sentations of the necessity of such withdrawal, in addition to the 
required certificates. 

Secr. 8. The Standing Committee shall exercise a general 
supervision over the schools, and shall appoint all teachers, sub- 
ject to the rules of the School Board; but each school shall be 
under the special charge of one member of the Committee, 
who shall visit and examine the school as often as once every 
month, and report its condition and progress to the chair- 
man. 

Sect. 9. A teacher may be appointed for every twenty 
scholars. 

Srcr. 10. No female teacher shall be employed in any school 
for males who has not had at least two years’ experience in teach- 
ing; and no teacher shall be appointed in any Evening School 
without an examination satisfactory to a majority of the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Sect. 11. The principal teacher of each school shall keep a 
record of the admission, attendance, and scholarship of the pu- 
pils under his or her charge, and shall report, at the close .of 
each month, to the Superintendent of Public Schools, the whole 
number of pupils, with the average attendance for the month, 
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together with such other information as may be required, and 
the Superintendent shall, in his semi-annual reports, communi- 
cate to the Board an abstract of such returns. 

Sect. 12. Pupils shall, in all cases, be classified according to 
their attainments and progress in study, and the course of 
instruction shall correspond as nearly as possible with that of 
the Primary and Grammar schools. Special instruction, how- 
ever, may be given, at the discretion of the Standing Committee. 

Sect. 13. <A teacher may discharge a pupil for disobedience 
or improper conduct, with the consent of the Standing Committee, 
and shall communicate to the principal teachers of the other 
evening schools the names of all pupils thus dismissed. No 
pupil discharged for misconduct shall be admitted to any other 
Evening School, without the consent of the Standing Committee. 

SeoT. 14. Public examinations and exhibitions may be held 
at the discretion of the Standing Committee, and diplomas 
awarded, at the end of the school year, to those who may have 
finished the prescribed course, agreeably to the rules of the 
School Committee. 

Sect. 15. Teachers in Evening Schools shall have free access 
to the day schools to observe modes of discipline and instruction. 

Sect. 16. The salaries paid shall be as follows, for the time 
actually employed: 


Male Principal Teachers . ‘ : $3 00 per night. 
Assistant Teachers . ; : TOO cae 


A Teacher of Music may be employed, at the discretion of the 
Standing Committee, with a salary of $2.00 for each evening’s 
services. 

Sect. 17. The Rules of the School Committee shall apply in 
all matters relating to Evening Schools not expressly provided 
for in these Regulations. 

Sect. 18. Each teacher shall be furnished with a copy of 
these Regulations, together with the Rules of the School Com- 
mittee. 
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Oa 


ANNEXATION 


OF 


DORCHESTER. 


In Common Council, December 10, 1868. 


Read, ordered to a second reading and to be printed. 


Attest, 
W. Po. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


Cyn 2b0 5:7) ON. 


In Common Council, Dec. 10, 1868. 


Whereas, in the opinion of the City Council, it has become 
necessary, in order to complete the system of drainage, and har- 
bor improvements, which have been devised for the benefit of 
Boston by the various Commissions which have had, and now 
have, these subjects in charge, to annex a portion or the whole 
of the town of Dorchester to the City of Boston, 

Ordered, That his Honor the Mayor be requested to appoint 
a, Commission of three discreet and intelligent persons, who shall 
carefully examine the subject, in all its financial, industrial, and 
sanitary relations, cause such surveys to be made by the City 
Engineer, or under his direction, as they may consider neces- 
sary, and report the result of their doings, with such suggestions 
as they may think proper, to the City Council, as soon as may be. 
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eb OR BOSTON. 


=. 


RESOLVE AND ORDER 


LAYING OUT 


ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


A MARGINAL STREET, 


FROM BROAD STREET, AT ROWE’S WHARF, TO COMMERCIAL 
STREET, AT EASTERN AVENUE. 


b-5.6 8. 


- . 


Pry eet 


td, aoda on isséaan etoile ahier aly rat) unale 
— ee 4 7, Seti : . y =, ; + 


> 


CEiny, 20k. BO S-T ON, 


Ly As KOEN: Gr: 


In Board of Aldermen, December 14, 1868. 
Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the city require that ATLANTIC AVENUE should be laid out, 
one hundred feet in width, from Broad Street, at Rowe’s Wharf, 
to Commercial Street, at Eastern Avenue; and for that purpose 
it is necessary to take, and lay out as a public street or way of 
the said city, the following described parcels of land, viz: 


A parcel of land belonging to the Rown’s WHARF Corpora- 
TION, bounded as follows, viz: Westwardly by the proposed 
westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about ninety- 
three feet; southwestwardly by the northeasterly line of Broad 
Street, being an irregular line, about one hundred and eighteen 
feet; southwardly by Foster’s Wharf, about fifty feet; east- 
wardly by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about 
two hundred and eighteen feet; and northwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from The Proprietors of India Wharf, 
about one hundred and four feet: containing seventeen thousand 
and six hundred square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe Proprietors or Inp1a 
Wuarr, bounded as follows, viz: — Westwardly by the proposed 
westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about one 
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hundred and sixty-three feet; southwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from the Rowe’s Wharf Corporation, about one 
hundred and four feet; eastwardly by the proposed easterly line 
of Atlantic Avenue, about one hundred and sixty-one feet; and 
northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from John 
A. Lowell, trustee, from Moses Williams, from B. Porter Cham- 
berlain, from the heirs of George Pratt, and from Henry 
Sigourney, about one hundred three and ;% feet: containing 
sixteen thousand and two hundred square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Henry Sigourney, bounded 
as follows, viz:—Westwardly by the proposed westerly line of 
Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about forty-one and 5, feet; 

southwardly by land before described as taken from The Pro- 
prietors of India Wharf, about twenty-three and ,°%, feet; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
heirs of George Pratt, about thirty-nine and 89, feet; and 
northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
heirs of Luther Ellis, about thirteen and .8,°, feet: containing 
seven hundred and forty-five square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe Hetrs or Luruer ELLIs, 
bounded as follows, viz:—Westwardly by the proposed west- 
erly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about forty-one 
and 25, feet; southwardly by land before described as taken 
from Henry Sigourney, about thirteen and ;8,% feet; eastward- 
ly by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of 
George Pratt, about thirty-nine and 89, feet; and northwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from The Proprietors of 
India Wharf, about three and ;97, feet: containing three hun- 
dred and fifty-two square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to Tae Hetrs or Grorce Pratt, 
bounded as follows, viz:—Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of Luther Ellis and from Henry Sigour- - 
ney, there measuring about seventy-nine and ;%% feet; south- 
wardly by land before described as taken from The Proprietors 
of India Wharf, about twenty-four and 2°, feet; eastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from B. Porter Chamber- 
lain, about seventy-nine and 9, feet; and northwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from The Proprietors of India 
Wharf, about twenty-four and 40, feet: containing nineteen 
hundred and thirty-seven square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to B. Porter CHAMBERLAIN, 
bounded as follows, viz: —Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of George Pratt, there measuring about 


seventy-nine and =" feet; southwardly by land before described 


T00 
as taken from The Proprietors of India Wharf, about twenty- 
four and 2°. feet; castwardly by land hereinafter described as 


taken from Moses Williams and from the heirs of Luther Ellis, 
about seventy-nine and ;%°, feet; and northwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from The Proprietors of India Wharf, 
about twenty four and 4° feet: containing nineteen hundred 


and thirty-seven square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Moses WILLtams, bounded as 
follows, viz: — Westwardly by land before described as taken 
from B. Porter Chamberlain, there measuring about thirty-nine 
aud =°5 feet; southwardly by land before described as taken 
from The Proprietors of India Wharf, about twenty-four and -2.0. 
feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 


John A. Lowell, trustee, about thirty-nine and 55°, feet; and 
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northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
heirs of Luther Ellis, about twenty-four and .3,°, feet: contaiming 


nine hundred and sixty-six square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THz Hetrs or LutHer KLLIs, 
bounded as follows, viz: —Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from B. Porter Chamberlain, there measuring about 
thirty-nine and 85. feet; southwardly by land before described 
as taken from Moses Williams, about twenty-four and ~%% feet; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from John A. 
Lowell, trustee, about thirty-nine and 83, feet; and northwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from The Proprietors of 
India Wharf, about twenty-four and 4°, feet: containing nine 
hundred and seventy-one square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Jonn A. LOWELL, TRUSTEE, 
bounded as follows, viz: —Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of Luther Ellis and from Moses Wil- 
liams, there measuring about seventy-nine and 54°, feet; south- 
wardly by land before described as taken from The Proprietors 
of India Wharf, about seven and ;°,0; teet; eastwardly by the 
proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, and by land herein- 
after described as taken from the heirs of Joel Thayer, on two 
lines, about sixty-six feet and about sixteen feet; and north- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from The Propri- 
etors of India Wharf, about twenty-two and ;4°, feet: contain- 


ing thirteen hundred and twenty-five square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe Herrs or JoEL THAYER, 
bounded as follows, viz: —Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from John A. Lowell, trustee, there measuring about 
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sixteen feet; eastwardly by the proposed easterly line of At- 
lantic Avenue, about sixteen and 55°, feet; and northwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from The Proprietors of 
India Wharf, about four and 54%, feet: containing thirty-three 


square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THE Proprietors or INDIA 
Wuaer, bounded as follows, viz:—Westwardly by the proposed 
westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about three 
hundred and sixty-seven feet; southwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from the heirs of Luther Ellis, from the heirs 
of George Pratt, from B. Porter Chamberlain, from the heirs of 
Luther Ellis, from John A. Lowell, trustee, and from the heirs 
of Joel Thayer, about one hundred three and =%% feet; east- 
wardly by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about 
three hundred and fifty-eight feet; and northwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet 
Dock Corporation, about one hundred one and =4% feet: con- 
taining thirty-six thousand, two hundred and fifty square feet, 


more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe CentRAL WHARF AND WET 
Dock Corporation, bounded as follows, viz: — Westwardly by 
the proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring 
about sixty-five feet; southwardly by land before described as 
taken from The Proprietors of India Wharf, about one hundred 
one and ;4°, feet; eastwardly by the proposed easterly line of 
Atlantic Avenue, about sixty-seven feet; northwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Moses Williams, from 
Charles H. Warren and Edward Blake, trustees, and from Wil- 
liam T. Andrews, trustee, about fifty-two and zi feet; and 
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westwardly and northwardly again by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet Dock aaa. 
on two lines, about =62, of a foot and about forty nine and +5 
feet: containing six thousand and six hundred square feet, more 
or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe CrentRaL WHARF AND 
Wer Dock Corporation, bounded as follows, viz: — West- 
wardly by the proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there 
measuring about fifty-five and °°, feet; southwardly by land 
before described as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet 
Dock Corporation, about forty-nine and =55, feet; eastwardly 
by land before described as taken from the Central Wharf and 
Wet Dock Corporation, by land hereinafter described as taken 
from William T. Andrews, trustee, and by land hereinafter 
described as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet Dock Cor- 
poration, about fifty-four and 5°. feet; and northwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the Central Wharf and 
Wet Dock Corporation, about thirty-nine and 8°, feet: con- 
taining two thousand four hundred and thirty-eight square feet, 


more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Wiui1am T.. ANDREWS, TRUSTEE, 
bounded as follows, viz:—Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, 
there measuring about fifty-three and ;2°, feet; southwardly by 
other land before described as taken from the Central Wharf 
and Wet Dock Corporation, about twenty-two and ;°;5 feet; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Charles 
H. Warren and Edward Blake, trustees, about fifty-three and 


25. feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter described as 
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taken from the Central Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, 
about twenty-two and 47 feet: containing twelve hundred and 


twenty-three square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to CHarLes H. WarrEN AND 
EpwarD BLAKE, TRUSTEES, bounded as follows, viz: West- 
wardly by land before described as taken from William T. 
Andrews, trustee, there measuring about fifty-three and 25, feet ; 
southwardly by land before described as taken from the Cen- 
tral Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, about twenty-two and 
qny feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Moses Williams, about fifty-three and ,25, feet; and north- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the Central 
Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, about twenty-two and {4% 
feet: containing twelve hundred and twenty-three square feet, 


more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Moses WILLIAMS, bounded as 
follows, viz: — Westwardly by land before described as taken 
from Charles H. Warren and Edward Blake, trustees, there 
measuring about fifty-three and ,%,>, feet; southwardly by land 
before described as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet 
Dock Corporation, about six and ;%, feet; eastwardly by the 
proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about fifty-four feet; 
and northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
the Central Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, about fifteen 
and -60.. feet: containing five hundred and seventy-seven square 


100 
feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe CENTRAL WHARF AND WET 


Dock Corporation, bounded as follows, viz: — Westwardly by 
2 
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the proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring 
about one hundred and nineteen feet; southwardly and again 
westwardly by land before described as taken from the Central 
Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, on two lines, about thirty- 
nine and ,8°, feet and about {°2, of a foot; southwardly again 
by land before described as taken from William T. Andrews, 
trustee, from Charles H. Warren and Edward Blake, trustees, 
and from Moses Williams, about sixty-one and ;°4, feet; east- 
wardly by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about 
one hundred and twenty-one feet; and northwardly hy land 
hereinafter described as taken from The Proprietors of Boston 
Pier or the Long Wharf, about one hundred one and -{,°5 


feet: containing twelve thousand square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THE PRoprRieTORS OF Boston 
PreR oR THE Lona Wuarr, bounded as follows, viz:— West- 
wardly by the proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there 
-measuring about forty-six feet; southwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Samuel H. Russell and John G. Palfrey, 
trustees, from Peter Parker and Charles F. Shimmin, trustees, 
from Charles D. Homans, George H. Homans and Jobn Ho- 
mans, trustees, and from the heirs of John Kennedy, about sixty 
and =°;5 feet; westwardly again by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the heirs of John Kennedy, about forty and 51,5 feet ; 
northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
heirs of John Kennedy, from Charles D. Homans, George H. Ho- 
mans and John Homans, trustees, from Peter Parker and Charles 
F, Shimmin, trustees, and from Samuel H. Russell and John G. 
Palfrey, trustees, about sixty-eight feet; again westwardly by 
the proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, about one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine feet; southwardly by land before described 
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as taken from the Central Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, 
about one hundred one and 58°, feet; eastwardly by the pro- 
posed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue about one hundred and 
Seventy-two feet; northwardly, again eastwardly and_ south- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Charlotte 
L. Inches, on three lines, about ten and qa? feet, about thirty- 
eight and 92. feet, and about eighteen and 4°, feet; east- 
wardly again by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, 
about forty-seven feet; and again northwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from The Proprietors of T Wharf, 
about one hundred one and ,%°, feet: containing twenty-two 
thousand and six hundred square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to SamurL H. RusseLL anp JOHN 
G. PALFREY, TRUSTEES, bounded as follows, viz: — Westwardly 
by the proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there meas- 
uring about forty-one feet; southwardly by land before described 
as taken from The eee of Boston Pier or the Long Wharf, 
about seven and {74 feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Peter Parker and Charles F. Shimmin, 
trustees, about forty and 75 feet; and northwardly by land 
before described as taken from The Proprietors of Boston Pier 
or the Long Wharf, about °,; 
dred and sixty-one square feet, more or less. 


of a foot: containing one hun- 


A parcel of land belonging to Peter PARKER AND CHARLES 
F. Surmmiy, trustees, bounded as follows, viz: — Westwardl y by 
land before described as taken from Samuel H. Russell and 
John G. Palfrey, trustees, there measuring about forty and {44 
feet; southwardly by land before described as taken from The 
Proprietors of Boston Pier or the Long Wharf, about twenty 


and 1°; feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described ag 
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taken from Charles D. Homans, George H. Homans and John 


Homans, trustees, about forty and feet; and northwardly 


100 
by land before described as taken from The Proprietors of 
Boston Pier or the Long Wharf, about twenty and 51% feet: 


containing eight hundred and seven square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to CHartes D. Homans, GEORGE 
H. Homans aNnD JOHN HoMANS, TRUSTEES, bounded as follows, 
viz: —Westwardly by land before described as taken from Peter 
Parker and Charles F. Shimmin, trustees, there measuring about 
forty and 1,5 feet; southwardly by land before described as 
taken from The Proprietors of Boston Pier or the Long Wharf, 
about twenty and 542, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from the heirs of John Kennedy, about forty 
and 1%, feet; and northwardly by land before described as 
taken from The Proprietors of Boston Pier or the Long Wharf, 
about twenty and ;47, feet: containing eight hundred and twenty 


square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Tue Heirs or JoHN KENNEDY, 
bounded as follows, viz: —Westwardly by land before described 
as taken from Charles D. Homans, George H. Homans and John 
Homans, trustees, there measuring about forty and 4% feet; 
and southwardly, eastwardly and northwardly by land before 
described as taken from The Proprietors of Boston Pier or the 
Long Wharf, on three lines, about nineteen and 75. feet, about 


100 


forty and +47, feet and about nineteen and 7 zy feet: containing 


seven hundred and ninety-three square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to CHar.orre L. INcuEs, bounded 
as follows, viz: — Southwardly, westwardly and northwardly by 
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land before described as taken from The Proprietors of Boston 
Pier or the Long Wharf, on three lines, there measuring about 
ten and ;(% feet, about thirty-eight and .9, feet, and about 
eighteen and ;45, feet; and eastwardly by the proposed easterly 
line of Atlantic Avenue, about thirty-nine and 6°, feet: contain- 
ing five hundred and sixty-eight square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Taz Proprietors or T WuHarr, 
bounded as follows, viz: Westwardly by the proposed west- 
erly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about two hundred 
and six feet; southwardly by land before described as taken 
from The Proprietors of Boston Pier or the Long Wharf, about 
one hundred one and 54%, feet; eastwardly by the proposed 
easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about two hundred and eight 
feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from persons unknown, being a portion of a common highway 
or passage, about one hundred two and 3°. feet: containing 
twenty thousand and seven hundred square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to PERSONS UNKNOWN, being 
a portion of a common highway or passage, bounded as 
follows, viz:— Westwardly by the proposed westerly line of 
Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about eighty-one and 8, feet; 
southwardly by land before described as taken from The Pro- 
prietors of T Wharf, about one hundred two and 00 feet; east- 
wardly by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about 
eighty-one and 4, feet; and northwardly by land hereinatter 
described as taken from The Mercantile Wharf Corporation 
and from a person or persons unknown, about one hundred 
two and ;°;) feet: containing eight thousand one hundred and 
eighty-four square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON OR PERSONS UNKNOWN, 
bounded as follows, viz: — Westwardly by the proposed wes- 
terly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about thirteen 
feet; southwardly by land before described as taken from 
persons unknown, being a portion of a common highway or 
passage, about seventy-four and °°. feet; and northwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from The Mercan- 
tile Wharf Corporation, about seventy-three feet: containing 


four hundred and seventy-four square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe MercanTILE WHARF Cor- 
PORATION, bounded as follows, viz.: — Westwardly by the pro- 
posed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about 
four hundred and four feet; southwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from a person or persons unknown, on two 
lines, about seventy-three feet and about twenty-eight feet; east- 
wardly by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about 
three hundred and thirty-five feet; and northwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the Commercial Wharf 
Corporation, about one hundred seventeen and 2); feet: con- 
taining thirty-seven thousand one hundred and twenty-six square 


feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to THe ComMMeErciAL WHaRF 
CoRPORATION, bounded as follows, viz: —— Westwardly by the 
proposed westerly line of Atlantic Avenue, there measuring about 
three hundred and twenty-one feet; southwardly by land before 
described as taken from The Mercantile Wharf Corporation, 
about one hundred seventeen and 2)’; feet; eastwardly by the 
proposed easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about three hundred 
and thirty-nine feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter 


described as taken trom The Lewis Wharf Company, about one 
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hundred eight and 4° feet: containing thirty-three thousand 
square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land Saoutsice to THe Lewis WHARF ComMPAnNy, 
bounded as follows, viz:—Northwestwardly by the southeasterly 
line of Commercial Street, there measuring about one hundred 
and seven feet; westwardly by the proposed westerly line of 
Atlantic Avenue, about two hundred and seventy-five feet; 
southwardly by land before described as taken from The Com- 
mercial Wharf Corporation, about one hundred eight and ;4,° 
feet; eastwardly by the proposed easterly line of Atlantic Ave- 
nue, about four hundred and nine feet; and northwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from James W. Converse, Fred- 
erick Nickerson and Jonathan 8S. Nickerson, and from John M. 
Forbes, about sixty-two feet: containing thirty-seven thousand 
and five hundred square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Joun M. Forses, bounded as 
follows, viz: — Westwardly by the easterly line of Commercial 
Street, on two lines, there measuring about twenty-eight feet and 
about thirty-eight feet; southwardly by land before described as 
taken from The Lewis Wharf Company, about thirty-two feet; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from James 
W. Converse, Frederick Nickerson and Jonathan 8. Nickerson, 
about sixty-five feet; and northwardly by the southerly line of 
Kastern Avenue, about thirty feet: containing seventeen hundred 


and thirty square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to James W. CONVERSE, FRED- 
ERICK NICKERSON AND JONATHAN §. NICKERSON, bounded as 
follows, viz:— Westwardly by land before described as taken 
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from John M. Forbes, there measuring about sixty-five feet; 
southwardly by land before described as taken from The Lewis 
Wharf Company, about thirty feet; eastwardly by the proposed 
easterly line of Atlantic Avenue, about sixty-seven feet; and 
northwardly by the southerly line of Hastern Avenue, about 
twenty feet: containing sixteen hundred and twenty-five square 


feet, more or less. 


AND WHEREAS due notice has heen given of the intention of 
this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, It Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before described 
be, and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a public 
street or way of the said city, according to plans of the said 
Jaying out, numbered 1, 2 and 3, compiled from a plan made by 
Alexander Wadsworth, Surveyor, dated April 26, 1867, and de- 
posited in tlie office of the City Surveyor. And this Board doth 
adjudge that the expense of laying out the said Atlantic Avenue 
as aforesaid (for land and other damages) will amount to the 


sum of nine hundred thousand dollars. 


Ordered, That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the 
sum of twelve hundred thousand dollars, the same to be appro-. 
priated for land taken and damages occasioned by the laying 
out of Atlantic Avenue, from Broad Street at Rowe’s Wharf to 
Commercial Street at Eastern Avenuc; for building the sea wall 
on the easterly side of the said avenue, and for filling, grading 


and paving the same. 
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feeb Ye OH BOSTON, 


LIST OF NAMES 


OF PARTIES WHO SELL OR KEEP 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


1868. 


iyo! 35-05 'T.0:N. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 


Boston, Dec. 14, 1868. 
To the Board of Aldermen: 


GENTLEMEN, — In obedience to your order, I herewith transmit 
the names of all the parties who sell, or keep for sale, intoxicating 
liquors, and whether they are licensed or not. 

Respectfully, etc., 
JOHN KURTZ, Chief of Police. (| 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 14, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


LIST OF NAMES. 


Owner or Keeper. 


Orland C. Brown, 
Jonathan F. Young, 
Lewis A. Young, 
Giovanni Solari, 
James W. Tufts, 
George T. Sears, 
Joseph Lambreth, 
Robert T. Emerson, 
Samuel Ryerson, 
Mary Marrey, 
John QO. Pingree, 
William B. Ford, 
Barry Griffiths, 
William J. Rowell, 
Charles Stewart, 
Ann Magee, 
Joseph Joyce, 
Christopher Shally, 
Sarah McCormack, 
Benj. McQuil'an, 
John Collins, 
Richard Ryan, 


Charles L. Davenport, 


Ellen 8. Flint, 

Franz Ungerer, 

Henry Bub & Co., 
1* 


Street. 
Union, 106, Victualler. 
Se JO: Victualler. 
sod 96, Victualler. 
iM 88, Ale, ete. 
Hanover, 188,- Unlicensed, apolhecary. 
= 138, Unlicensed, apothecary. 
Friend, 66, Ale, ete. 
Sr as Innholder. 
ae Of Innholder. 
Wee Grocer. 
se 184, Unlicensed. 
Bro Reta Innholder. 
cca OU, Ale, etc. 
Je Ate Victualler. 
Some 18, Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
sa Ay: Unlicensed. 
fe) 256, Ale, etc. 
f= 206, Ale, ete. 
se PAI, Unlicensed. 
6183, Ale, etc. 
We LTT, Grocer. 
ee, 7S) Grocer. 
is 159. Wholesale. 
kot Unlicensed. 


Sudbury, 1 & 2, Ale, ete. 


66 


23, Victualler. 
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Owner or Keeper. Street. 
James Breen, Portland, 11, Innholder. 
John Gallagher, ee D0, Grocer. 
John Harvey, A 57, Innholder; ale, etc. 
Elizabeth Cloure, - 93, Unlicensed. 
Hepsibeth Mace, 2 97, Unlicensed. 
Joseph Ryder, Merrimack, Unlicensed. 
Clarence R. Holmes, Portland, Wholesale; victualler. 
Lauriston C. Durkee, Causeway, 91, Victualler. 
George A. Cole, ef 128, Victualler. 
William Mathew, _ “ 103,  Innholder. 
Irving R. Newton, se 105, Unlicensed. 
Eldredge G. Park, 3 105, Unlicensed. 
Augustus A. Fowle, st 107, Uniicensed. 
Parker Merrill, oe 109, Victualler. 
Ellen Corson, Canal, 84, Unlicensed. 
James Murray, ee 5O, Grocer. 
Sol Aaron, ‘ta D4, Unlicensed. 
Frank Stearns, so 04. Unlicensed. 
Charles S. Gove, ect), Wholesale. 
Hiram M. Comstock, eGo erbes(), Wholesale. 
Charles Newman, 8 6, Victualler. 
Ivory G. Curtis, Ay ee Victualler. 
Moses Pearson, Union, 118, Innholder. 
George H. Tibbets, ‘Sel LOS | { 
Justus O. Cole, (Cie 185 \ 
Rodney F. Payrow, soem 105 Innholder. ; 
Neil Brannan, Salem, 79, Grocer. 
John A. Mahan, een 2D] Ale, ete. 
Michael A. Kerrigan, Charter, 108, Grocer. 
Timothy Conley, 101, Grocer. 
Patrick Devine, eC 94, Grocer. 
Peter Shearen, af 49, Grocer. 


James Coleman, Salem, 161, Grocer. 


Owner or Keeper. 


James McClosky, 
George D. Ricker, 
William Cleary, 
James Craffey, 
Alfred Fielding, 
Daniel W. Haggerty, 
James Holden, 
Catharine Brooks, 
Cecelia Leonard, 
Mary Ragan, 

John Higgins, 
Patrick McNamara, 
Richard Gilmand, 
Timothy Kelley, 
Thomas Weir, 
John Kelley, 
Dennis’ Rohan, 
Jeremiah McCarty, 
Edward Noonan, 
John McDevitt, 
James Haskins, 
Michael J. Haskins, 
Robert Moore, 
Thomas Hilley, 
Michael Doherty, 
Edward Doherty, 
Ann Mulvey, 
George Doherty, 
Thomas Cook, 
Hugh Doherty, 
Neil Doherty, 
John Doherty, 
Edward Roges, 


Poutice Report. 


Street. 
Salem, 147, 

Demet Celie 
Henchman, 19, 
Tileston, 31, 
Prince, 27, 

66 67, 
Hanover, 408, 

S 462, 

66 448, 

* 412, 
Commercial, 432, 

as 450, 

a 454, 

oe 466, 

ie 468, 

w 470, 

hs 478, 

J: 484, 

. 490, 
Cross, 34, 
Endicott, 51, 

“ 55, 

66 61, 

66 63, 

4. 73, 

oe 129: 

aE 131, 

Ly 153, 
Cooper, 38, 

66 30, 

66 23, 


Stillman, 16, 
Prince, 93, 


Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale; ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Michael Lyons, 
George W. Shattuck, 
James Maley, 

John Gourley, 
Martin McQuinlan, 
John O. Hollis, 
John McLaughlin, 
Lizzie Cassier, 
Lawrence Leonard, 
John H. Hamm, 
Bearnard McKenner, 
Patrick Doherty, 
Orin Richardson, 
Charles Waters, 
Daniel J. Carruth, 
Darling & Tucker, 
Howe & French, 
Philbrick & Tucker, 
Hart B. Solmons, 
Morrison & Robertson, 
John Miller, 

John G. Bancroft, 
Clinton Viles, 
Patrick E. Rock, 
John Campbell, 
Daniel Houlley, 
Francis Pike, 
William S. Warren, 
James Patten & Co., 
Terance P. Murphy, 
Patrick McLaughlin, 
G. B. Ailonu, 

Peter Selara, 


Street. 
Prince, 83, 
ee, 
44, 
66 34, 
$33 OF 
Salem, 35, 
66 414, 
sé 68, 
718 
66 394, 

‘ose On; 
oe 
Blackstone, 14, 
rT 57, 
66 61, 
66 65, 
A 69. 
i 103, 

Hanover, 169, 
ts 181, 
oe 189, 
ih 1938, 
6 197; 
: 225, 
A 237, 
ie 239, 
Ve wih, 
6 145, 


Fulton, 35, 


Cross, 100, 


Roa Loos 
Ferry, 36, 
“84, 


Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale ; victualler. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Unlicensed. 
Innholder. 
Unlicensed. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Joseph Nicoline, 
Benjamin Chandler, 
John McNeil, 

Ezra Trull & Co., 
James Gibson, 
Lolen Gassett, 
A. H. Weld, 
Mathias Rich, 
James Brown, 
Frederick S. Wright, 
James T. Davis, 
William W. Brock, 
William W. Bellows, 
Huckins & Hunt, 
Cahoon & Phinney, 
Merrill & Onthank, 
John W. Glines, 
Charles B. Barrett, 
Cornelius Warren, 
Thomas Snow & Son, 
Martin L. Hall, 
Beck & Ordway, 
Thomas Hollis, 
Atwood & Bacon, . 
Martin Zimmerman, 
Charles A. Whitney, 
W. Bixby &Co., 
George E. Phillips, 
Frye & Trull, 
Lambert, Maynard & 
Son, 
Allet Wineskey, 
Peter Richard, 
Owen McCarty, 


Poxice Report. 


Street. 
Ferry, 12, 

nt Vie 
Mechanic, 4, 


North Market, 45, 


Commercial, 64, 
North Market, 1, 


“ 6, Wholesale. 
4 11, Grocer. 
6 15, Victualler. 
e 17, Wholesale. 
ct 27, Victualler. 
pl ~ 380, Ale, ete. 
31, Wholesale ; victualler. 
fs 36, Wholesale. 
aS 37, Ale, etc. 
¢ 41, Ale, ete. 
66 43, Wholesale ; victualler. 
66 46, Wholesale ; victualler. 
Faneuil Hall §q., 40, Ale, ete. 
as ‘¢ == 88, Wholesale. 
ce 66 «35, Grocer. 
2 ** — -403, Unlicensed. 
Union, 23, Druggist. 
ae a Ale, ete. 
Marshall, 22, Victualler. 
cs 18, Ale, etc. 
Blackstone, 116, Wholesale; victualler. 
$6 92, Grocer. 
$6 90, Grocer. 
New England 
House, Innholder. 
North, 297, Ale, ete. 
LE ae Ale, ete. 
Ss enydir Ale, ete. 


Victualler. 

Victualler. 

Grocer. 

Distiller. 

Wholesale ; victualler. 
Wholesale ; victualler. 
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Owner or Keeper. Street. 
John Carney, North, 366, Ale, etc. 
Ellen O’Neal, eo05 Ale, etc. 
Ellen Murphy, cee OU, Ale, ete. 
Michael J. Hayes, a o20, Ale, ete. 
William H. Fisk & Co., os 21, Grocer. 
Charles Lynch, ce; Grocer. 
Mathew Reaney, eee, Grocer. 
John Lang, PRO. Grocer. 
John H. S. Jewell, Aa byl BYE Grocer. 
Michael Maloney, Ne ear key Grocer. 
James Fitzgerald, staan Oe Grocer. 
John F. Driscoll, $t) e200; Grocer. 
John Mahoney, Be Skok Grocer. 
M. J. Flatley, i ed G A Innholder. 
Frank Holden, a 24, Innholder. 
John Smith, st iea4G: Innholder. 
George Blana, See LG Innholder. 
Hugh McGonigle, zal: Innholder. 
Charles Hubner, cee DOs Innholder. 
James Cook, Richmond, 62, Ale, ete. 
John Battis, se 50, Victualler. 
George W. Slocum, 4 46, Victualler. 
Ira Bruce, Commercial, 1164, Victualler. 
Catharine Johnson, North, 300, >> Ale, ete. 
Michael Keenan, Siare.13 PA Ale, etc. 
John Drynan, ee e2055 Ale, etc. 
Michael Conley, ae Tan Cte. Ale, etc. 
Francis Steele, IES CP, ‘Ale, ete. 
James Lee, OGG, Ale, ete. 
James Keenan, crm gOd. Victualler. 
John E, Sanders, sc 335, Victualler. 
Emery B. Cobb, sc YOR Oe Victualler. 


James Bent, KC; Gard Victualler. 


Pouce Report. 11 


Owner or Keeper. Street. 
William Casey, North, 164, Victualler. 
George Pierce, ie bp Victualler. 
William Trant, : sae 4., Victualler. 
Mrs. James McAlone, ‘6-7 256, Victualler. 
Thomas Kiley, Soana2L0. Victualler. 
James Neville, ‘S24 5, Victualler. 
George Batchelder, oer OU, Victualler. 
Hugh McGonagle, Seuioo, Victualler. 
Mary Mitchell, ce teZ02, Victualler. 
John Francis, cea 264; Victualler. 
Thomas Brophy, “6 324, Victualler. 
Andrew Crotty, Se Daf Victualler. 
Thomas Rogers, ‘See Zol, Victualler. | 
Jeremiah Mahoney, odes Victualler. 
Henry Noll, ny tis Ale, etc. 
Margaret Lambret, ShraUL, Ale, ete. 
B. R. Alden, Commercial, 162, Victualler. 
Knight & Co., ce 158, Wholesale; victualler. 
G. F. Gray & Co., r 170, Grocer. 
B.F. Waldron, ig 186, Victualler; grocer. 
Robert Omond, ae 192, Victualler. 
James W. Robenson, + 212, Wholesale; victualler. 
Daniel Scannell, ‘ 236, Victualler. 
Thomas Daris & Co., 6 244, Victualler. 
J. H. Tennery, 33 254, Victualler. 
John F. Gill, os 260, Victualler. 
J. H. Cushing, Ls 278, Wholesale. 
William H. Marsh, 302, Grocer. 
John Brounrige, oF 314, Victualler. 
M. H. Leonard, ce 338, Wholesale. 
Machias McArdle, ce 354, Victualler. 
Thomas Brophy, North, 324, Wholesale. 


Jeremiah Mahoney, se 293, Wholesale 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Daniel McConologue, 
Ellen Hennessey, 


Michael Doherty &.Co., 


Martin Haley, 
Jeremiah Millerick, 
Michael Simmonds, 
John Paterson, 
Timothy Dinan, 
Charles W. Hagan, 
John Cullen, 

George Moore, 
Owen Duffy, 
Margaret McCann, 
Hamilton Campbell, 
Patrick Collins, 
John McCormick, 
John Drinan, 

John Plunkett, 
Johanna Murphy, 

J. S. Dearlind, 
Morris Haley, 

John Luiz, 

Robert N. Blanchard, 
Paul Genereux, 
White & Pierce, 
Eugene O’Neil, 
John Ferguson, 
Emma Spencer, 
William J. Patridge, 
Francis O’Neal, 
William Nelson, 
Michael Garrety, 
Charles W. Hawkes, 


Street. 


North, 128, 


66 


66 


341, 
319, 
185, 
164, 

2, 
334, 
320, 
olf, 


Wholesale. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 


North Square, 33, Victualler. 


66 


66 


Sun-court, 3, 


Fleet, 


12, 

9, 
20, 
26, 
29, 
58, 


Clark, 66, 


66 


66 


26, 
18, 


Fulton, 144, 


66 
66 


Lewis, 


66 


Hanover, 317, 


66 


148, 
185, 
4, 
6, 


401, 


17, Victualler. 
5, Victualler. 


Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale; grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 


Commercial, 136, Wholesale. 


Owner or Keeper. 


Samuel Clark, 


Thompson & Whitney, 


Joseph Tl’. Walker, 
Neal Doherty, 
Alfred W. Walker, 
Edward Kane, 
Michael Lynch, 
Daniel Rodden, 
A. C. Chase, 
Samuel Turner, 
aye vy. Carr, 
John Glancy, 
Patrick McShane, 
Daniel Donohoe, 
Philip O’Donnell, 
Lerie Russell, jr. 
Philip Doherty, 
Neil Kenney, 
Austin Cannon, 
Thomas Coughlin, 
Dennis Cauley, jr. 
James Reddy, 
Michael Devlin, 
Hugh Canning, 
Dennis Bonnor, 
Henry Jones, 
Henry H. Brown, 
O. C. Merrill & Co., 
J. C. Trickey, 
Henry Armstrong, 
Cornelius P. Keeler, 
Charles R. Gassett, 
Otis L. Fern, 

2 


Poutce Report. 


Street. 


Commercial, 148, 


“ 150, 
Salem, 24, 
Stillman, 48, 
Cross, 6, 

“39, 

Causeway, 265, 

a 283, 
Haverhill, 115, 

o 119; 

ue LeAy 
Endicott, 50, 

“6 52, 

66 62, 

7; 72, 

66 AT: 

66 74, 

66 94, 

es 106, 

<s 170, 

a 174, 

ce 198, 

a 204, 

a 175, 

cs 155, 
Richmond, 41, 

rT 57, 

6 87, 

Charlestown, 84, 
6 92, 
Blackstone, 153, 
6 157, 

4 161, 


13 


Wholesale; victualler. 


Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 


Wholesale ; victualler. 


Victualler. 

Grocer. 

Victualler. 
Wholesale ; grocer. 
Victualler. 


Wholesale ; victualler. 


Wholesale. 
Victualler. 

Ale, etc. | 
Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
Innholder. 
Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
Grocer. 

Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Ale, etc. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Ale, etc. 

Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 

Ale, ete. 

Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
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Owner or Keeper. Street. 

Dennis F. Flagg, Blackstone, 165, Wholesale. 

Theodore [. Williams, ES 185, Victualler. 

John Cahill & Co., <f 156, Wholesale; ale, etc. 

Michael McCarty, s 160, Wholesale; ale, etc. 
Charles Sargent, ace 166, Victualler. 

Daniel McCarty, gf 168, Wholesale; ale, etc. 

Charles W. Andrews, gf 170, Wholesale ; ale, etc. 

Patrick McGowen, ae 1704, Wholesale; ale, etc. 

Michael Walch, st 174, Wholesale; ale, etc. 

Milford J. Cobe & Co., és Wholesale; victualler. 

Patrick Norton, es 153, Wholesale; victualler. 

Thomas Taff, 6 157, Wholesale; ale, etc. 

James McCarty, a 1694, Wholesale; ale, etc. 

ey iider, Haverhill, 23, . Wholesale; victualler. 

Ora K. Goodale, “7 67, Victualler. 

John Dolan, 3 HE Wholesale. 

H. W. Davis & Co., ied 107, Wholesale. 

Garriell Nagle, s Ladle Wholesale; victualler. 

Thomas J. Barden, Thacher, Unlicensed. 

Mary Kenney, Endicott, 148, Victualler. 

Louis Bonnie, as ae Victualler. 

Peter H. Chisholm, Commercial, 496, Victualler. 

Thomas Glynn, sf 492, Grocer. 

Christy Leonard, 4 500, Victualler. 

James Hagan, Ay 516, Victualler. 

Patrick Barry, +6 458, Unlicensed. 

Martin Ryan, se 506, Unlicensed. 

Darinda Todd, zs 500, Unlicensed. 

Thomas Gough, $6 532, Unlicensed. 

Bartholomew Gleason, ae 556, Unlicensed. 

John A. Gallagher, 4 460, Unlicensed. 

Andrew McGowen, Friend, 36, Unlicensed. 


John Doherty, SS Saclay Unlicensed. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Thomas Doherty, 
Neil O. Donald, 
John Cavanaugh, 
Andrew McCarson, 
Hugh Rodden, 
William H. Atwood, 
Boles & Brother, 
John Stearn, 

John Barry, 

Neal Kenney, 
Edward Walsh, 
Thomas Tucker, 
James Walsh, 
‘Edmond S. Stebbens, 
Lorenzo Stowell, 
Edwin E. Russell, 
Parker Spinney, 
John D. Smith, 
Horatio Smith, 
John Casey, 
George H. Jackson, 
Horace B. Austin, 


Eldredge E. Batchelder, Eastern Depot. 


Gardner Wheeler, 
Wagner & Lefovre, 
Percival & French, 
Calvin A. Richards, 
Carter & Wiley, 

. Frank Goell, 


Alfred A. Wellington, 


George B. Martiss, 
Brown & Roberts, 
Henry Philbrick, 


PoticE Report. 


Street. 
Friend, 166, 
Same ias 
alae Bide: s 
te a hiy-e 
6166, 
Union, 77, 


Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 

Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 


Charlestown, 127, Wholesale; victualler. 


44 


be 


125, Ale, ete. 
119, Ale, ete. 
95, Wholesale ; 


45, Wholesale ; 


victualler. 
ale, etc. 


37, Wholesale; ale, etc. 


17, Wholesale ; 


1, Druggist. 


Sudbury, 30, Wholesale. 
= 30, Wholesale. 
Merrimac, Innholder. 
a 99, Wholesale. 
=e o7, Victualler. 
Travers, 24, Ale, ete. 
fs 33, Innholder. 
4 35, Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
B. M. Depot. Unlicensed. 
Washington, 61, Victualler. 
sf 68, Druggist. 
A, 99, Wholesale; 
“5 138, Druggist. 
4 139, Victualler. 
se 142, Grocer. 
Bromfield, 7, Victualler. 
id 3, Unlicensed. 
Ct ats FE Victualler. 


ale, etc. 


victualler. 


16 


Owner or Keeper. 
F. W. Messenger & Co., 
Samuel J. Coy & Co., 
Sylvester Almy, 
M. S. Burr & Co., 
Timothy D. Ford, 
Samuel S. Pierce, 
Scripture & Parker, 
John Linnehan, 
Edwin Black, 
William R, Rogers, 
Barney Hull, 
. James M. Smith, 
Cobb & Pierce, 
William BeeklIner, 
William T. Paradise, 
George Young, 
William Homager, 
Chas. D. Presho & Bro. 
Parker & Mills, 
Francis J. Nash, 
Simon S. Rankin, 
Thomas B. Rand & Co., 
James F. Gethins, 
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Street. 
Bromfield, 55, Victualler. 
a 61, Victualler. 
Tremont, 64, Unlicensed. 

3 26, Druggist. 

be 14, Innholder. 

a 2, Wholesale; grocer. 
Court Sq., 31, Wholesale; ale, etc. 
Williams Ct.,9, Victualler. 

ec 2, «Victualler: 
“ §68,_~—s- Victualler. 
Court Sq., 14 &15, Innholder. 

Gee 5% Wholesale ; victualler. 

“ 8&4, Victualler. 

Comet. Ale, etc. 

Court Av., 4, Victualler. 
Cornhill Ct. Innholder. 
School, 174, Victualler. 


C.H. Av. 10 &12, Uniicensed ; ale, etc. 


School, Innholder. 
os 40, Grocer. 
Ordway Place, Innholder. 


Washington, 187, Innholder. 


Province Ct.,5, | License applied for. 


Oscar Leavitt & Co., “ 1,. Innholder. 
Charles E. Swasey, « 2, ° Victualler. 
William A. Pond, ¢ 99, Victualler. 
Leonard Carter, “36, Innholder. 
Thomas H. Pike, “40,  Innholder. 
Ernst Gottschalk, cc 67 & 9, Victualler. 
Charles W. Atwood & Co., © 23, Ale, ete. 

William A. Ramsey, Chapman Pl., 2, Victualler. 
Benjamin A. Kimball, «© 24, Innholder. 
John Gibson & Son, Broad, 97, Wholesale. 


Pouice Report. Li 


Owner or Keeper, Street. 

Thos. D. Desmond &Co., Broad, 107, Wholesale; grocer. 

Houghton Brink & Co., *. 100 & 102, Wholesale. 

Battery Mahoney, Wharf, 3, Ale, etc. 

Mary Sullivan, Broad, 130, Ale, etc. 

J. McGuire, ce 4, Unlicensed. 

James Carney, Wharf, 6, Ale, ete. 

A. M. Peck, Broad, 58, Wholesale. 

Devereaux & Meserve, ae O25 Wholesale. 

C. C. Moore, 7acU, Wholesale. 

Thomas J. Dunbar, “666-6 & 70, Wholesale. 

Ayers & Eaton, Central, 50, Wholesale ; grocer. 

William C. Otis, State, 100, Wholesale. 

John Dornhofer, pri 323 Victualler. 

John Dixon, 66a eth Oe Wholesale. 

John Preston, a a Fey Wholesale. 

Martin & Davis, Ot 170, Wholesale and retail 
victualler. 

Cambell & Gardiner, Commercial, 14, Victualler. 

George W. Torrey, S. Market, 25, 26, Wholesale ; grocer. 

Geo. G. Goodnow & Co.,. a 29, Wholesale; grocer. 

A Sawtell, e 33, 34, Wholesale ; grocer. 

Henry Atkins & Co., Bas 37,38, Wholesale. 

S. P. Merriam & Co., ss 39,40, Wholesale ; grocer. 

Ball & Boyington, ce 45, - Victualler ; ale, etc. 

John Burbank, India, 6, Wholesale. . 

Robbins & Howard, ‘EG, Victualler. 

Jordan & Ames, Broad, 12, Victualler ; unlicensed, 
but applied. 

Xaviner Heckinger, Hanover, 47, Innholder ; victualler. 

James Garrigan, SOF 55} Victualler. 

Peter C. Brigham, Court, 95, Victualler. 

Benjamin S. Wright, sears3, Victualler. 

Oliver H. Brooks, mnt el, Victualler ; ale, ete. 

O.iver Lock, Cornhill, 71, Victualler ; ale, etc. 


OF 


18 City 


Owner or Keeper. 
John Kenney, 
William Emuel, 
Jane A. Cameron, 
John Maguire, 
Nehemiah B. Bicknell, 
Henry Stumcke & Co., 
Russell Marston, 
Alonzo M. Hoit & Co., 
James Bliss, 
Eben D. Robinson, 
Michael Wheeler, 
* Hannah Brown, 
Timothy Lyons, 
John G. Misinel, 


Street. 

Howard, 16, 
de 18, 
“ 204, 
66 22% 
73 44, 

Brattle, 11, 

66 25, 
Pearl, 3, 
Broad, 349, 

se, 806, 
Pearl Place, 14, 

66 11: 


Broad, 284, 


Bingham, Wrisley & Co., Tremont, Ho., 


Perkins, Stern & Co., 
Day & Co., . 

S. Frank Crockett, 
Pfaff Brothers, 


Calvin W. Angiers, 


Seer LOS. 
Bromfield, 56, 
Bromfield Ho. 
Franklin, 1, 
Court, 54, 
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Victualler. 
Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Victualler. 

~ Grocer. 
Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Wholesale. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 


Victualler. 


John Gilbert, Jr. & Co., Tremont Row, 2, Grocer. 


John O. Pettes, 
Thomas Inglis, 
Walter H. Foster, 
Edward M. Skinner, 
John P. P. Dubuc, 

I. D. Richards & Son, 
Joshua B. Harding, 
John Horan, 

Mason, Morse & Co., 
John H. McGrady, 
Charles T. Weymouth, 
Joseph Saunders, 


Tremont, 11, Grocer. 
re 31, Victualler. 
ee 35, Victualler. 
a 27, Druggist. 
State, 293, Victualler. 
Mee pak: Wholesale. 
ol ne Victualler. 
pos i]s Victualler. 
ea LO5: Grocer. 
Broad, 144, Victualler. 
a 152, Victualler. 
SS 158, Victualler. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Joshua G. Todd, 
Samuel Dodge, 
Daniel F. Flynn, 
Flood & Johnson, 
Timothy Sullivan, — 
Jesse H. Wiley, 
John Wall, 
Jeremiah Donovan, 
Kennedy O. Calahan, 
James Horrigan, 
James Barron, 
Owen McDonald, 
Dennis Sullivan, 
Charles P. Connant, 
Edwards & Stearns, 
Weeks & Potter, 


William P. F. Meserve,; 


John Jenness, 
Frank Duard, 
James M. Stevens, 
John L. Stevenson, 
Lewis P. True, 

T. & W. B. French, 
Ralph Smith & Co., 
Brown & Jones, 
Theodore Krafts, 
George D. Follett, 
Peter A. Garvey, 
Addison S. Dole, 


David Thompson & Co., 


Champlin & Stratton, 
A. P. Wales, 
Rufus B. Bradford, 


PoniceaRnronre 19 


Street. 
Broad, 172, Victualler. 
ae 180, Victualler. 
3 255, Victualler. 
se 248, Victualler. 
< 254, Victualler. 
Fe 268, Ale, etc. 


Hartford Place, 7, Grocer. 
Wash. Av., 20, Ale, etc. 
¥ 26, Ale, etc. 
Belcher’s Lane, 4, Ale, etc. 
Cotton Alley, 2, Unlicensed. 
aS 4, Unlicensed. 
Oliver, 25, Grocer. 
Washington, 177, Innholder. 
ss 197, Victualler. 
s 170, Druggist. 
aS 227, Innholder. 
Com.Court,1,  Victualier. 
Fan. Hall Sq., 10, Victualler. 
4 ‘© 18, Innholder ; victualler. 
os «62, Wholesale; victualler. 
Change Ave. 13, Innholder. 
Exchange, 26, Wholesale ; victualler. 
3 20, Wholesale. 
Mer. Row, 32, ‘Victualler. 


Union, 244, Victualler. 
Elm, 18, Victualler. 
prae). Victualler. 
oie, VA Victualler. 
6,205 Victualler. 
eh) 24, Innholder. 
‘$4, Wholesale ; victualler. 


Sy b50; Wholesale. 
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Owner or Keeper. Street. 
Daniel Robbins, Brattle Sqr.,24, 25, Victualler. 
George W. Garland, Brattle, 34, Victualler. 
Charles Furlong & Co., <o48. Wholesale; victualler. 
Otis S. Harding, ep ab4, Victualler. 
John Hess, oF RL Ale, ete. 
Adam Heed, Dock Square, 1, Victualler. 
Gottleb Scherer, State, 24, Victualler. 
Frederic Seeling, Pees a Victualler. 
Cragin & Smith, SS ion ot LOX Victualler. 
George W. Creebman, 24, Victualler. 
Ciark D. Winslow, Merchants Row, 4,Victualler. 
William A. Greenwood, Union, 22, Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Campbell & Coverly, Wilson’s Lane, 6, Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Anthony Cunio & Co., 1 2, Victualler ; ale, etc. 
Timothy J. Learey, Court, 13, Victualler. 


Ernest Wagner & Co., Washington, 61, Victualler. 
Fred. Weymouth & Finn, Congress, 37, Victualler. 


Jabez W. Barton, sf Al, Victualler. 
George W. Oliver, gs 45, Victualler. 
Charles Rosenfield, ig 64, Victualler. 
James H. Harding, Hawes, 37, Ale, ete. 
Simson C. Bixby, Cong. Square, 2, Ale, etc; brewer. 
Samuel E. Kendall & Co., sf 8, Victualler. 
Samuel Q. Cochran, 6, Wholesale. 
David P. Davis & Son, Water, 118, Wholesale. 
Margaret Bralley, Hamilton, 7, Victualler. 
Catharine Spellane, oe 2. Ale, etc. 
Johanna Lynch, i cA Ale, etc. 
David Condon, 2 12, Ale, etc. 
John Regan, os 23, Ale, etc. 
Cornelius Spellane, ss 26, Ale, ete. 
Daniel Sullivan, a 30, Ale, etc. 


John Driscoll, Wendell, 6, Victualler. 


Owner or Keeper. 


Daniel Nolan, 
Thomas Gorman, 
Cornelius J. McCarthy, 
John Shea, 

“William Kerr, 
Rogers & Lawton, 
James McMahon, 
James O’Neil, 

Stahe & Krets, 
Graff & Bambaner, 
McDewell & Adams, 


Wales L. Egerton & Co., 


Frank Merrill, 
Patrick Perkins, 
Manuel Fernandez, 
Michael H. Gleason, 
Daniel G. Cotter, 
William G. Doe, 
Helen L. Boynton, 
Mary O’Neil, 
Catharine A. Kelley, 
Catharine Looney, 
William Mokley, 
Thomas Clearey, 
Thomas Ackleston, 
Dennis J. Wrau, 
Joanna Callahan, 
William J. Jarvis, 
Timothy J. O. Hallerin, 
William J. Hallett, 
Mary Hennessey, 
Alexander McLane, 
Ellen Desmond, 


PouicE REport. 


Street. 
Wendell, 10, Ale, ete. 
Wash. Sqr. 12, Grocer. 
os 7, Ale, etc. 
oe 2, Ale, etc. 
Quincy Pl. 3, Ale, etc. 
Federal, 39, Druggist. 
as 155, Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
.S 159, Victualler. 
es 181, Innholder. 
Summer, 106, Victualler. 
4 36, Grocer. 
yy 46, Victualler. 
Hawley, 14, Victualler. 
ide dal Be Ale, etc. 
Morton Place, 13, Victualler. 
High sl, Druggist. 
eh he Ale, ete. 
nee) Grocer. 
Federal, 7, Victualler. 


Milton Place, 7, Unlicensed. 


High, 3, Unlicensed. 
Purchase, 82, Grocer. 
Fir mor s1 Grocer. 
cae Ro, Grocer. 
sages Tee Innholder. 
sey s Ale, ete. 
De Ale, etc. 
6s 124, Victualler. 
sc 122, ~=—s- Victualler, 
«6-134, Victualler. 
== 100, Unlicensed. 
sy nl4?: —Alevetc. 
“6 144, ~=—-: Victualler 


21 


22 

Owner or Keeper. 
Ellen Mahoney, 
James Callahan, 
Boyington & Keegan, 
John Swift, 
John Ryan, 
Curtis Pitman, 
John Ford, 
Francke & Julius, 
Patrick Mulane, 
B.S. McIntosh & Co., 
Thomas Larkin, 
Eliza Punch, 
Rosanna Hastings, 
Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, 
William McElroy, 
Jethro H. Goodwin, 
C. L. Hosmer, 
Ellen Costigan, 
William M. Jackson, 
Charles Portlock, 
Henry Sheldon, 
William G. Dobbin, 
Mary Fontarives, 
Luther L. Tarbell, 
Leopold Speidel, 
Edwin A. Hardy, 
Charles M. Chandler, 
Carter Mann & Co,, 


Street. 
Purchase, 119, 


J Semanal 94s J 
Federal, 34, 


92, 
108, 
154, 
158, 
178, 
184, 


Summer, 156, . 
Purchase, 18, 


High, 


29, 


29, 


Channing, 13, 


Congress, 161, 
135, 


66 


Leather Sq., 19, 


State, 


iit 


Sewell Place, 3, 


66 


66 


Spring Lane, 1, 


66 


Water, 2, 


E. C. Barnes, Davis &Co.,.  ** 


William Crosby, 
William G. McKnight, 


James F. Curtis & Co., 


66 


5, 
he 
48, 
82, 
98, 


Kilby, 20, 
Central, 8, 


Joseph Morris & Richard, ‘“ 


Ti 


13, 
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Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale ; 
Wholesale ; 
Wholesale ; 
Ale, etc. 
Wholesale ; 
Wholesale ; 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 


ale, etc. 
ale, etc. 


victualler. 


ale, etc. 
ale, etc. 


Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Brewer. 
Wholesale. 
Grocer. 


Poxice Report. 25) 


Owner or Keeper. Street. 
John N. Randall, Central, 31, Wholesale. 
George B. Pierce & Co., Stan 42% Wholesale. 
Isaac Cook & Co., cam 20s Ale, etc. ; brewer. 
B. & G. C. Wilson, eee 20s Druggist. 
George L. Bean, Post Office Av., 6, Ale, etc. 
Edward A. Boardman, fc 2, Wholesale. 
Patrick T. Hanley, Devonshire, 15, Unlicensed. 
Timothy Atwood, ~ 19, Ale, ete. 
Henry Wyman, | nM 29, Victualler. 
Chas. T. Stumcke & Bro., Lindall, 6, Unlicensed. 
John H. Smith, 3 Ome 3 Victualler. 
Adolph Ahlers, + aay Victualler. 
Wm. J. Smith & Bro., ete, Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
T. W. Robinson & Bro , Be a D2 Wholesale. 
Thomas H. Smith, Joan Victualler. 
George H. Stoddard, sf 8s Unlicensed. 
Hiram H. Bliss, Congress, 19, Victualler. 
William D. Park, 4 Na Victualler. 
Erasmus J. Andrews, is 2b: Wholesale. 


Isaac M. Learned & Co., cs 31, Victualler. 
George Homer & Crowell, ec 35, Ale, ete. 
Manahan, Scott & Co., Broad, 106,108, Wholesale. 


Perkins & Sanderson, 3: 96,98, Wholesale. 
Barry Sullivan, at Victualler. 
H. S. Hannis & Co., Os {Pe Wholesale. 
Michael Ragin, A Gs Ale, etc. 

J.J. Flynn & Co,, co) E20; Victualler, 
J. Lyons, India Wh. 57, 58, Victualler. 
M. J. Walsh, Broad, 159, Ale, ete. 

Patrick Cogan, India Wharf, 3, Victualler. 
Thomas Ackland, Re 4, Victualler. 
Boyden & Co., India, 43, Wholesale. 


J. M. Call & Co., Gaye Wholesale ; grocer. 
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Owner or Keeper. 


Dana, Hyde & Co., 
J. Tracey & Co, 


Fellows, Weeks & Co., 
Robinson & Reymond, 
Stedman, Thayer & Co., 
Winchester & Upham, 


Reed & Cutter, 
Foster & Taylor, 


M. Wesolowski & Co., 


L.’C. Edmunds, 
Robert White, 
Lewis Wheeler, 
E. & F. King, 
John Burke, 
Patrick Sulivan, 
Jobn Carr, 
William Keating, 
James McHugh, 

’ Ellen Whalan, 
Patrick Muhearn, | 
James Victory, 
James Tynan, 
Michael Kelty, 
R. F. Seanell, 
Patrick McCarty, 
Patrick Harrington, 
Cornelius Sullivan, 
Catherine Shehan, 
William Mullay, 
James Rinnehan, 
John Hallesey, 
James Gillius, 
‘James Kelley, 


Wholesale ; grocer. 


Wholesale ; grocer 
Wholesale ; grocer 
Wholesale ; grocer. 
Wholesale ; grocer. 


Street. 
Broad, 83, 
Soe Oo, Wholesale. 
89, 
sess 
Steen] 5 
eo, 
shoes La Druggist. 
aie B Es Wholesale. 
men WAS Wholesale. 


Custom House, 6, Wholesale. 


Broad, 165, 


Druggist. 


‘~~: 106,108, Druggist. 
Ind. Milk, 26, 70, Druggist. 


Andover, 40, Ale, etc. 
eS 74, Ale, etc. 
s 28, Unlicensed. 
&S 50, Unlicensed. 
ae 54, Unlicensed. 
N. Anderson, 6, Victualler. 
$f 71;-.Grocer: 


24, Grocer. 
28, Grocer. 
34, Grocer. 
33, Grocer. 


Barton Court, 2, Ale, ete. 


ce 


1, Ale, ete. 


Barton, 43, Ale, ete. 
eo )s Ale, etc. 
Billerica, 8, Unlicensed. 
ERG LG: Unlicensed. 
i 20, Unlicensed. 
hoa de yee Unlicensed. 
en BS Unlicensed. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Bridget O. Agno, 
Michael Ring, 
Catherine Waters, 
Dennis Winn, 
John Doherty, 
James Drummond, 
Morris Lamarceny, 
Joseph Murphy, 
Owen McCann, 
Chas. Gannon, 
Samuel Gilman, 
Albert J. Fogg, 
Wm. H. Jones, 

k. F. M. Atwood, 
John G. Elkins, 
Patrick Feeley, 
Joshua Punnell, 
E. B. Pierce, 

F. Church, 

H. H. Henderson, 
. A. Wilbor, 

kh. R. Higgins, 
Frank Fanchon, 


Adams, Fessenden & Co., ‘ 


J.C. Miller, 
R. F. Yeaton, 
Edwd. Warre, 
Geo. A. Hook, 
Frederick Sherer, 
Theodore Mitchel, 
Brook & Stetson, 
Thomas Smith, 
P. M. Flood, 

3 


Poxrice Report. 


Street. 
Billerica, 51, 
oo 18, 
ot py 
66 24, 
eee 20s 
a) eye 
ar D4, 


Brighton, 14, 


Billerica, 64, 
& 49, 
« 25, 


Bowdoin §8q., 
Bowdoin Block, 
66 

Blossom, 29, 

+ 263; 

7 fe 
Bowdoin §q., 8, 


(74 


Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer, 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 


Druggist. 


Bowdoin, Beacon, Grecer. 


Court, 

Ph 755" 
es be 

1h i 
“149, 

me Tat 

pel ole 

see 115. 

ae Lio. 
“109, 

ee Ls); 
66 97, 


Cambridge, 68, 


Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler.. 


26 CITy 


Owner or Keeper. 
Warren Kent, 
O. F. Nims, 
Michael Broderick, 
Brigham & Co., 
F. Abrahams, 
J. C. Sawtelle, 
Albert Negrini, 
A. Negrini & Co., 
Christian Sieber, 
Late Hayor, 
Robert A. Ivers, 
Conrad Mohr, 
S. T. Birmingham, 
Daniel Henchman, 
S. A. Hancock, 
Lewis Moses, 
Robert Murphy, 
k. Cohen, 
R. Cohen, 
Geo. H. Bates, 
Seaman & Sayles, 
Geo. Colton, 
P. M. Mulligan, 
J. H. Gardiner, 
H. D. Rogers & Co., 
John F. Kenney, 
Flagg & Favor, 
Chas. Phillips & Co., 
Geo. P. Clapp, 
A. J. Lovell, 
A. H. Foss, 
Frank Clock, 
Pickart & Hayes, 


Street. 


66 


6G 


66 


66 i 


Chardon, 4, 


Cambridge, 70, 


80, 


Causeway, 16, 
Bowdoin Square, 
Cambridge, 112, 


124, 
116, 
eS. 
418, 
150, 
206, 

39, 

63, 

65, 
107, 
101, 
111, 
129, 
294, 
133, 
149, 
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Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 


' Druggist. 


Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc.; grocer. 
Wholesale. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 


Owner or Keeper. 


A. W. Worcester, 
John P. Kelton, 
Lewis Crowley, 
Samuel B. Street, 
Kimball & Bro., 
W. 4H. Bullard, 
Joseph Rannie, 
Sol P. Russell, 
Geo. Going, 
Daniel White, 

P. Prior & Son, 
Daniel Breen, 
Geo. Aggars, 
John Kelley, 

A. A. Currier, 
Jonas H. Priest, 


Catherine Commaford, 


Frank Tucker, 

H. N. Levens, 
Henry Warren, 
A. W. Worcester, 
Chas. K. Heath, 
G.S. Seavey, 

W. W. Appleton, 
Kincaid & Co., 
Geo. F. Stewart, 
Pelie M. Pickhart, 
Hitcheock & Co., 
Barrett & Co., 
Emery Souther, 
Chas. H. Merrill, 
E. E. Whitney, 
Patrick Kelley, 


e 


PoticE Report. 


Street. 


Chardon, 6, 


“19, 
Sabb Gs 
Causeway, 59, 
a 59, 
aS 63, 
‘to 65, 
ze 67, 
a 83, 
Charles, 60, 
Ertl GB) 
APO SHEDB 
s¢ 302, 
©) 636; 
66 3, 


Chestnut, 2, 
Cyprus, 8, 
Chambers, 62, 
Eaton, 14, 
Green, 93, 


b6 5, 
bs 1 
L6 Ve 
bc 8, 
641, 43, 
oo ee ig 
6h 51, 
b6 61, 
sim G5. 
a ye 
“87, 
Garden, 2, 
Gooch, 34, 


Victualler. 


27 


Wholesale; ale, etc. 


Unlicensed. 
Druggist. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 


Wholesale ; victualler. 


Victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc.; grocer. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Wholesale; grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 


e 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Eustis & Coney, 
Mrs. E. J. Clement, 
S. S. Kimball, 

J. H. Dudley, 

C. O. Jacobs, 

F. Church, 

Lewis Rice, 

John White, 
Timothy McCarty, 
William H. Derby, 
Michael Donahoe, 
Geo. Low, 

Pat Riley, 

Lewis Clark, . 
Jeremiah Warren, 
Thomas Hartnett, 
Hannah O’Hearn, 
John F. Donaher, 
Timothy Warren, 
Leopold Ager, 
Michael Dacy, 

D. D. Frothingham, 
J. L. Jinkins, 

A. Simonds, ~ 

A. J. Gorman, 
Eugene Donneley, 
James Benson, 
William Walsh, 

J. C. Brooks, 
Dennis M’Kay, 

H. A. Mooney, 
Nehemiah Clark, 
A. T. Readhead, 


Street. 
Gooch, 36, 

E79. 
Howard, 15, 

RS ZO; 

eae 

66 
Hanover, 
Joy, 48, 

“62, 
“86, 

Lancaster, 22, 

66 28, 

66 52: 
Leverett, 130, 

A 134, 

. 136, 

W 130, 

be 140, 

cf 144, 

66 46, 

a 155, 

be Es 3 

es 119; 

66 Wi, 

66 69, 
Lowell, 43, 

66 41, 

66 68, 

66 6, 

66 16, 

66 62, 

Bars EINE 


Grocer. 

Innholder. 
Innholdet. 
Innholder. 


Druggist. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale; victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. : 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. | 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 


Grocer. 


. Ale, etc. 


Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 


Pottcr Report. 29 


Owner or Keeper. Street. 
Chas. Jarvis, Leverett, 21, Wholesale; grocer. 
John Doudican, Merrimac, 87, Victualler. 
Henry J. Knight, sf 86, Druggist. 
Philip Maguire, of 88, Wholesale; grocer. 
William Bailey, “ 96, Victualler. 
Mary A. Garna, << 188, Victualler. 
Jackson & Atkins, c 148, Victualler. 
Michael Lyons, ‘164, Wholesale; victualler. 
Michael Leen, os 150, Wholesale. 
Milton Farnum, as 154, Ale, etc. 
Stephen T. Andrews, ‘¢ 166, Innholder. 
William F. Nowell, ui 192, Druggist. 
G. F. Mansfield, Myrtle, 91, Grocer. 
Henry M’Donald, Merrimac, 141, Ale, ete. 
Peter Sullivan, Minot, 43, _ Ale, ete. 
Joseph Snow, SMe ce) Ale, etc. 
E. W. Small, Mt. Vernon, 50, Grocer. 
Eben Mann, Myrtle, 17, Grocer. 
Timothy O’Connell, Nashua, 4, Grocer. 
Peter Lambach, sdbamas ie Grocer. 
James Murphy, aA Grocer. 
James M’Bride, se 54, Grocer. 
Thomas Brennan, cs 48, Grocer. 
Bridget Cosgrove, ctr 44; Ale, etc. 
tpl OF Braen, Ce OS: Grocer. 
Michael Douling, ee ob: Grocer. 
Lucy Coulan, oe. Grocer. 
- John Holland, ro, Grocer. 
Hannah M’Carty, ih lly Ps Ale, etc. 
Joseph Gass, os wh Wey, Tnnholder. 
Edward Murray, oor, Wholesale; grocer. 
Gerald Kiernan, a ous Ale, etc. 
Patrick Keenan, Bo i Wy 8 Ale, etc. 


38* 


30 Ciry 


Owner or Keeper. 
Michael Day, 
James Cone, 
Patrick Howard, 
Mrs. Logan, 

John Crane, 
Francis Carney, 
Mary MW ’Carty, 
John Kelley, 
Daniel Ryan, 
Mary Cogan, 
Daniel Egan, 
Peter Coughlan, 
William Waters, 
Thomas Halliklin, 
Thomas O’Brien, . 
Bartholomew Heavy, 
Thomas Murphy, 
Thomas Watson, jr., 
James M’Henry, 
Archibald, 
John Wood, 
Richard Martin, 
Andrew Stall, 
Harry Jennings, 
William Taylor, 


Thomas H. Leadworth, 


Blanchard & Co., 
John Halpin, 

John P. Bell, 

Chas. L. Sterukraus, 
Michael Discelle, 
Frank Langerin, 
John A. Ryan, 


Street. 


Nashua, 66, 


Bae 
39, 
41, 
39, 
438, 
52, 
50, 
40, 
34, 
22, 
20, 
iB 
16, 


North Grove, 4, 


66 


66 


3, 
104, 


Phillips, 1, 


66 


ASG: 


Portland, 34, 


66 


88, 
18, 
28, 
38, 
44, 


142, 
140, + 


Pitts, 52, 


\ 
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Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Ale, etc. 
Wholesale ; ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 


Ale, etc.; grocer. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Philip M’Guire, 
Martin Dowling, 
William R. Chaffee, 
Margaret M’Donald, 
Anna Davis, 

Pat Sullivan, 
Peter S. Lynch, 
Ann Cull, 

James M’Kenna, 
C. C. Ryder, 

A. S. Quick, 
Andrew Bonnert, 
Ryder & Rowell, 
Ball & Brooks, 

R. H. Yeaton, 

R. W. Leanler, 
Edgerly & Crosby, 
Bailey & Marshall, 
Thomas Murphy, 
I. F. Ingalls, 
James Simonds, 
A. RR. Willey, 

F. A. Gross, 
Joseph M’Henry, 
H. T. Bonney & Co., 
R. B. Brigham, 

H. A. Stoche, 

Wm. Housman, 
Henry Mayers, 
Richard Daley, 

C. D. Cobb & Brothers, 
Isador Wolf, 

L. Stearns, 


Potice Report. 


Street. 
Nashua, 58, Victualler. 
he ‘p2e Innholder. 
Pinckney, 24, Grocer. 
Pitts, 55, Grocer. 
he i Innholder. 
South Margin, 53, Ale, etc. 


66 
66 


66 


Sudbury, 41, 


« 49, 
“ 58, 
‘ 66, 
66 85, 
66 87, 
“102, 
“ 93, 
as Bi 


Spring, 39, 


39, Ale, ete. 

28, Ale, etc. 

10, Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 


Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale. 


Ale, etc. 


Victualler. 


Ale, ete. 


Innholder. 


Victualler. 


Grocer. 


Temple, c. Derne, Grocer. 


Traverse, 8, Victualler. 
Temple, Victualler. 
West Cedar, 79, Grocer. 
sf 80, Grocer. 
Washington, 458, Grocer. 
. 470, Innholder. 
2 472, Victualler. 
yy 484, Victualler. 


Harrison Av., 


526, Victualler. 


528, Victualler. 


dl 


552, Wholesale; grocer. 


562, Ale, etc. 
82, Grocer. 


32 


Owner or Keeper. 


A. P. Handford, 

LD. Perry, 

Wm. M. Pray, 

L. S. Sampson, 

J. B. Patten, 

W. Hz. Russ & Co., 
John Gilbert Jr. & Co., 
H. F. Caldwell, 

Wim. Moorehead, 
Patrick Collins, 
Patrick Linnehan, 
Michael Buckley, 

B. 8S. McIntosh, 
John Finnegan, 

Wm. O’Neil & Co., 
Alvah Littlefield, 
iM Pratt, 

L. A. Cooledge, 
Seaverns & Williams, 
BK. R. Phinney, 

D. J. Courtney, 
Ephraim Merriam, 
James Griffin & Co., 
Trask & Vose, 
James J. O’Brien, 
Jacob Weiss, 
Margaret Cotter, 
Luther Adams, 
Luther Adams &. Co., 
Philip Peak, 

S. G. Hardman, 
Frost & Armstrong, 
Hugh Bogue, 


66 


U.S. Hotel, 


Beach, 82, 
co OBA, 
66 50, 


ce 8, 


Hudson, 22, 


Street. 
Harrison Av., 66, 
os 60, 
66 38, 
. 32, 
cs ah 
‘6 19, 
Essex, 29, 
coer ls 
daly Deve 
66 91, 
Essex PIl., 5, 
66 "f 
Lincoln, 43, 
dy 51, 
66 a 


Kneeland, 62, 


Harvard, 40, 


A 10, 
Bos. & Alb’y Dpt.Ale, etc. 


Kingston, 59, 
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Victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Innholder. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale. 
Druggist. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Innbolder. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 


Victualler. 


Owner or Keeper, 


Pouce Report. 


Street. 
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Michael Lehay, Kingston, 63, Ale, ete. 

Henry F. Cleverly, 65, Victualler. 
Thomas Fleming, “ 69, Ale, ete. ; retail liq. 
Florence Sullivan, ae 75, Ale, ete. 

H. H. Brown, ce 74, Victualler. 

J. McCormick, Albany, 25, Victualler. 
Michael Regan, : 27; Victualler. 
Ellen Coughlin, m 31, Ale, etc. 

George B. Williams, * 35, Innhelder. 

L. R. Allard, < 32, Innholder. 

Mary Wright, Kneeland, 145, Ale, ete. 
Margaret O’Neil, ss 137, Ale, ete. 

Daniel Sullivan, Shaving, 33, Ale, etc. 

John Hurley, as 1 Ale, ete. 
Thomas Murray, Cove Place, 23, Ale; Unlicensed. 
Thomas Buckley, es je, Ale; Unlicensed. 
Ann Donavan, My 20, Ale; Unlicensed. 
Jeremiah McCarty, : 14, Ale, etc. 

P. H. Chesley, Washington, 580, Innholder. 
Rider & Rowell, . 586, Unlicensed. 
Gilman & Sparrell, os 626, Unlicensed. 
Murphy Rosenfelt, 2. 668, Grocer. 

John Curtin, 66 670, Innholder. 
Bartholomew W. Carney, ig 674, Innholder. 
Simon Berry, as 692, Unlicensed. 
Samuel Hill, es 170, Victualler. 
Tucker & Lewis, Harrison Ay., 130, Unlicensed. 
Edward Emerson, 3. 147, Ale, etc. 

Elijah Smalley, e 170, Unlicensed. 
Darling Ham, Tyler, 113, Unlicensed. 
Daniel Brannon, “135, Grocer. 

William R. Bradden, Curve, 13 & 15, Unlicensed. 
James Manning, Albany, 87, Innholder. 


34 City 


Owner or Keeper. 


William H. Galvin, 
John Sullivan, 
Murry Parker, 
Pardon Brownell, 
Michael C. Donahue, 
Withington Pierce, 
T. F. Kelley, 

Ellen Noon, 
Dennis Sullivan, 
James Burk, 
Mapes & Casery, 
Michael G. Minon, 
Michael Cavanaugh, 
Rock & Campbell, 
Michael Doherty, 
Joanna Leary, 
Daniel Finn, 
Daniel McCarty, 
James Flynn, 

John Connelly, 
Jeremiah Sullivan, 
Dennis Driscoll, 
Daniel Riley, 

John Mahoney, 
Patrick Herlihy, 
Michael Duff, 

John Galvin, 

John Roberts, 
Mary Flynn, 

Delia White, 
Michael Wade, 
Johanna C. Connor, 
Timothy Ryan, 


Document.— No. 140. 


Street. 
Albany, 93, 
Lees). 
ee 124, 
Oak, 34, 
South, 48, 
“88, 
Beach, 162, 
mous 
se 145; 
Coaiod. 
Kneeland, 118, 
es 122. 
s 124, 
vy 126, 
te 132, 
Cove, 120, 
be RS 
551 2, 
“98, 
66 92, 
66 88, 
66 28, 
pee apy 
73 rhe 
66 75, 
bf 0; 
66 91, 
Kneeland, 136, 
sé 142, 
as 144, 
37 147, 
Federal, 273, 
Soe Beas 


Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. - 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. ; unlicensed. 


Innholder. 

Ale, ete, 

Grocer. 

Ale, ete. ; unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 

Ale, etc. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, ete, 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, etce.; unlicensed. 
Ale, etc.; unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 

Victualler. 

Ale, etc. 


Owner or Keeper. 


Dennis Dacey, 
Robert McCue, 
Thomas Hines, 
Michael Carney, 
John White, 

- John Long, 
Dennis Dailey, 
Daniel Dugan, 
Ellen Scott, 
Daniel Holland, 
John Dailey, 

B. O. Woods, 
Ellen Welch, 
Hannah Donavan, 
John Hallahan, 
Timothy Callahan, 
Michael Corcoran, 
William Crowley, 
William Feeley, 
William Barry, 
Richard Walsh, 
James Shehan, 
James Shea, 
Michael Flannagan, 
Catherine Ahern, 
Catherine Hartley, 
Daniel O’Brien, 
Daniel O’Brien, 
Thomas H. Fay, 
Michael Ryan, 
Andrew Kerry, 
Richard Clear, 
Daniel P. Clough, 


Pouce ReEport. 


Street. 


Federal, 287, 


291, 
287, 
307, 
811, 
Sie 
323, 
325, 
Pees 
339, 
345, 
351, 
357, 
359, 
365, 
381, 


South, 98, 


96, 
90, 
88, 
86, 
82, 
66, 
54, 


Albany, 57, 


66 


79, 
80, 
74, 


450, 


Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 


Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 


Grocer. 


Victualler. 


Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 


Wholesale. 


Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 


Wholesale. 


Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Innholder. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Patrick Murry, 
John Conley, 
Dennis Foley, 
Peter Archenbaun, 
John Carey, 
Dennis Shea, 
Bridget Nolan, 
William H. Michie, 
Michael Dailey, 
Patrick Mehan, 
Mary Gleason, 
Burgess & Faxon, 
Driscoll & Ryan, 
John Riney, 

John Donegan, 
John Nagle, 
Jeremiah Donevan, 
Catherine Pfaff, 
Catherine Pfaff, 
Wm. D. Atkinson, 
John Conlon, 

W. J. Lane, 

L. A. Adams, 
Rodney Brown, 
William Brown, 
Edwin E. Watkins, 
Ephraim Decostar, 
Edmond Holland, 
Michael Collins, 
Samuel Girt, 
Thomas Curn, 
John M. Menzel, 
L. P. Haskell, 


Street. 
Federal, 


66 


66 


340, 
338, 
822, 
820, 
318, 
314, 
310, 
294, 
290, 
244, 
242, 
201, 
209, 
225, 
231, 
233, 
253, 


Pleasant, 153, 


66 


Tremont, 185, 


155, 


Lincoln, 134, 


Lincoln Blk., 1, 


Lincoln, 
66 


130, 
126, 
118; 
106, 
102, 

90, 

7A, 


24, 
20, 


Summer, 127, 


66 


18% 


Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale,fete. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Wholesale. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Wholesale. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Cornelius Ryan, 
Patrick O’Maly, 
Thomas Curley, 
Wm. Furgerson, 
Bridget Griffin, 
James Riley, 
Frank Hefilan, 


Thomas D. Hammond, 


John McPhillips, 
John Buckley, 
John Murphy, 
Timothy O’Conner’s, 
James Conners, 
John W. McDonald, 
Patrick P. Ryan, 
Charles Hynaman, 
John A. Drew, 
Margaret Horn, 
Mary Collet, 
Jeremiah Sullivan, 
Stephen Diggin, 
David Gugenhemer, 
Michael Clifford, 
Dennis Brown, 
Jeremiah Lynch, 
Morris Breslahan, 
Patrick Breslahan, 
Michael O’Brine, 
Jacob Whipfler, 
Julius Heilboon, 
Samuel Y. Noble, 
James H. Reed, 
Joseph Ottenger, 

4 


Pouice Report. 


Street. 
Essex, 138, 
prema oze 
Se 
ee L2G: 
ee 22. 
Lincoln, 56, 
Essex, 123, 
eee 143, 
South, 43, 
Albany, 146, 
South, 473, 
Eliot, 64, 
Bee Per Ss, 
66 84, 
66 88, 
SeLO2. 
Sordi ts 
“421, 
peer ers 
Warrenton, 111, 
3 109, 
a 95, 
a 90, 
MY 102, 
‘s 106, 
cs 108, 
ag EL: 
s 112, 
Carver, 18, 
73 20, 
3t, 
Gad 3 Pp 
Pleasant, 8734, 


Unlicensed. 


Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 


Unlicensed. 


Ale, ete. 


Unlicensed. 


Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 


‘Ale, etc. 


Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc, 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 


oT 


38 


Owner or Keeper. 
Moses B. Bacharack, 
Antone Licesenfielt, 
Wm. A. Snell, 
Frank A. Nichols, 
Albert Gillingham, 
Frank Russell, 

P. A. Young, 
Alonzo Johnson, 
William H. Spencer, 
Edward H. Perry, 
Eben Eaton, 

Joshua Brothers, 
Joseph Morse & Co., 
Charles H. Lyon, 
Daniel T. Knight, 
Mary McHugh, 
Gilbert Knight, 
Alonzo Flagg, 
Warren W. Page, 
Samuel Rosenburg, 
Stephen Weeks, 
Joseph Parker, 
Joseph Koester, 
George Ely, 

John Shea, 

Samuel Kurz, 

Lewis Bitzer, 

James B. Rist, 

Henry Schoendorf, 

Henry Leferne, 

Antone Noether, 

Leonard W. Porter, 

John Franks, 


City 


Street. 

Pleasant, 93, 

¢ 105, 

¢ 147, 

ss 149, 

ss 153, 
Washington, 699, 
ss 697, 
cs 735, 
¥§ 741, 
Bs 745, 
Pleasant, 16, 
uy 24, 
6 32, 
66 21° 
¢ 31, 
$6 52, 
Tremont, 318, 
ge 294, 
Warrenton, 53, 
Tremont, 290, 
rf 236, 
sf 232, 
Eliot, 34, 
“6 SO 
yy 26, 
af 25, 
66 25, 
. 14, 
Washington, 557, 
as 541, 
La Grange, 22, 
Tremont, 286, 
South, 49, 
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Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Victualler, 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 


Owner or Keeper, 
William Riley, 
Susan Mahoney, 
John Lyon, 

John Darley, 
Johannah Lyons, 
Richard Newton, 
Joseph W. Horner, 
Patrick O’Conners, 
John White, 

Owen Mooney, 
Michael Coughlin, 
Withers Brewster, 
Miller & Philbrick, 
Peter S. Foster, 
Abigail Hennessey, 
Zipo Storms, 

Mary Kenney, 
John Morrill,” 
Jonas French, 


Charles H. Hall & Co., 


S. D. Dows, 
Albert G. Wilber, 
Thomas J. Dunbar, 
C. K. Altricth, 

M. Guner, 

Joseph Hyman, 

F. H. Ward, 
Anton Kirschauer, 
M. Collit, 

Wm. Eustace, 

E. M. Montague, 
W. B. Richmond, 
Mary E. O'Neil, 


Pouce Report. 


Btreet. 
South, 55, 
66 61, 
‘6 75, 
66 79, 
rT 91, 
ce 101, 
Kneeland, 114, 
“ 112, 
os iia 
“ 106, 
af 100, 
66 96, 
6é 92, 
66 90, 
Utica Place, 2, 
Utica, 43, 
66 29, 
Tufts, i 
Essex, 137, 
Washington, 505, 
ie 525, 
. 537, 
oF 613, 
Common, 2; 
Washington, 677, 
“ 685, 
Church, 14, 
Marion, 7M 
Church, 26, 
73 87, 
66 40, 
66 54, 
ch Tt; 


Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Wholesale. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale. 


Unlicensed. 


Brewer. 


Unlicensed. 


Ale, etc. 
Distiller. 
Grocer, 
Drugegist. 
Druggist. 
Wholesale. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed, 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 


Unlicensed. 
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Owner or Keeper. 


Jane Trevar, 


Jacob Baumbaurer, 


Eirick & Brother, 
John Roessle, 
Herman Weige, 
John Klera, 
Augustus Avans, 
M. Lincoln, 
James McClusky, 
John H. White, 
B. Shehan, 
Daniel Galencia, 


Haeberle & Engelherdt, 


Henry Mayer, 


Document. — No. 


Street. 
Church, 96, 
Avery, 10, 


Chickering Pl., 1, 
Fayette Court, 1, 


66 5, 
73 6, 
Essex, a 
ee 10, 
Ps 70, 

6G 
a: 102, 


Kingston, 46, 
Brimmer Pl., 7, 


Boylston, 5, 


John F. Roessle, ee is 
Smith & Hastings, a 13, 
George F. Drake, ss 13, 
Day & Goodnow, 4: 23, 
Julius Hericke, +f 25, 
J. C. Fernald, oh 27, 
Charles H. Hall & Co., ge (ioe 
Leopold Babo, ee 12, 
Eugene McCarty, co 10, 
Robert A. Miller, = 63, 


John Schwarer, 
Jerome Boles, 
Hanson & Sterm, 
Philip Ross, 

F. A. Blanc, 

H. B*May & Co., 
Frederick Schmot, 
W. W. Newton, 
Leonce Leche, 


M. C. Clark & Co., 


« Square, 21, 
Winter Place, 1, 


66 3, 

66 25 

46 4, 

Avon Place, 15, 
73 a, 


Central Court, 7, 
Avon Place, 1, 
Temple * 19, 


140. 


Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler, 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Innholcers. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 

6¢ 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler, 
Innholder., 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler, 
Innholder. 
Innholder, 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 


Owner or Keeper. 


F. E. Weber, 
C. E. Rice, 
George W. Moulton, 
Cobb & Lewis, 
L. S. Morrison, 
Melvin & Badger, 
Orlando Tompkins, 
Theodore S. Harris, 
J. G. Cooper, 
Henry Wise, 
Samuel Eustace, 
G. Leifarth, 
J. KE. Abbott, 
F. H. Ward, 
F. M. Wetherbee, 
Charles Muller, 
G. R. Reichardt, 
John H. Grout, 
Wm. W. Colburn, 
Daniel Chamberlin, 
Daniel Doane, 
Gordon Jones, 
George Fera, 
Bacon & Crawford, 
Gilbert & Capen, 
Caroline Weber, 
Thomas J. Lane, 
Ernest Magney, 
Peter Carter, 
James C. Laughton, 
Edward A. Dudley, 
John F. Nightingale, 
Paige R. Cochrane, 
4* 


Poxtice REPorRT. 


Street. 

Temple Place, 7, 
i 66 VA 
Bedford, 2. 
66 20, 

66 52, 
Washington, 325, 
c 271, 
Tremont, 130, 
Providence Depot, 
Pleasant, 142, 
oe 140, 

ss 112, 

J. 0; 
Church, 4, 
Washington, 425, 
ss 419, 

Me 415, 

$f 377, 

Ay 375, 

s yids 

a 322, 

¢ 367, 

oe 343, 

sf 370, 
West, aS. 
Mason, 4, 
Avery, 20, 
66 16, 


W. Brookline, 105. 
Camden, 17, 
W. Canton, 86, 


66 
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Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Druggists. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Innholder. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. ; unlicensed 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
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Owner or Keeper, Street. 

Julius Openheimer, W. Concord, 71, 
Patrick Kneeland, Chapman, 59. 
Michael Conley, CREO 


Cornelius McCarty, CarneyPIl., 24, 


Ann Callahan, aD ah GF 
Caleb L. Litchfield, Agt. W. Castle, 68, 
William Deery, a 123, 


Addie Pike, 
Betsey Goode, 


Cherry, 25, 
Dover, 161, 


Philander S. Witherell, cS LUO: 
Patrick F. Logan, Sa BY: Bh Bala 
John H. Chester, et 26, 

~ Charles Burley, coe boas 
Francis J. Laninger, Sena OS 
Mark Strapp, OLS 
Edward S. Edwards, EEN AB aL 
Henry C. Webb, Dartmouth, 75, 
Hugh Lee, W. Dedham, 54, 
John M. Murphy, % 72, 
Dennis C. Driscoll, o 74, 
‘Margaret McCullen, ee 54, 
Joseph A. Towle, E. Dedham, 16, 
John Miller, Emerald, 9, 
Timothy Hurley, fe 47, 
Louisa Hall, he 40, 
Dennis McCarty, Genesee, 25, 
Eliza Lambert, ae 22, 
Patrick Haggerty, ss 12, 
Albert G. C. Haynes, Harrison Av., 157, 
Michael H. Donovan, at 180, 
Adolph, ie 184, 
Nathaniel G. Bullard, RE 192, 
Charles H. Foster, Bs 194, 


Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed ; brewer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Innholder. 
Wholesale; victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Victualler, 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 


Druggist. 


— 


Owner or Keeper. 


John Brett, 

John O’Brien, 
Patrick Lodge, 
James O’Brien, 
George Drynan, 
Catharine Carroll, 
Daniel McSweeney, 
Mary Heapey, 
Owen Coughlin, 
Michael Woods, 
Patrick Farrell, 
Thomas Coughlin, 
Thomas Brady, 
Patrick Mullen, 
Ann Howard, 
Daniel Kelley, 
Colman Mullen, 
Henry Doherty, 
Daniel Ryan, 


Margaret McDermott, 


James H. Tallon, 
Thomas A. Bannon, 
Hannah Holland, 
John P. Lally, 
Peter Doyle, 
George C. Parker, 
Timothy Welch, 
Mary O’Mealy, 
Daniel O’Leary, 


Peter Roesger, 


Caroline P. Robinson, 


Mary Finton, 
John Mullry, 


Potice Report. 


Street. 


Harrison Av. 202, 


204, 
212, 
477, 
483, 
493, 
501, 
507, 
511, 
553, 
563, 
587, 
603, 
611, 
615, 
619, 
643, 
647, 
655, 
661, 
673, 
581, 
602, 
568, 
498, 
859, 
863, 


Hamburg, 19, 


Lenox, 66, 
cau 7d « 
Lucas, 14, 


Middlesex, 77, 


a4 


68, 


43 


Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale; ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
675, Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale,. ete. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
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Owner or Keeper. Street. 


Antony Moran, Middlesex, 61, Grocer. 
Hannah Donovan, A a, s Alesete, 
Timothy F. Haggerty, ia 1) Grocer. 
Patrick Donnelly, Malden, 31, Grocer. 
Mary Gallagher, Meander, 11, Ale, ete. 
Maturin M. Ballou, St. James Hotel, Innholder. / 
Charles Devine, Northampton, 106, 1064, Wholesale. 
Andrew Rein, ee 108, Innholder. 
John Cunningham, ‘se 112, Victualler. 
Albert R. Wentworth, Re 131, Victualler. 
Martin Kenney, Norwich, 21, Grocer. 
Anna Phillips, Orange, 40, Unlicensed. 
Michael Culhane, Oneida, 21, Ale, ete. 
William Dowd, ile 3-8 Ale, etc. 
John Campbell, Bory CER Ale, ete. 
Margaret Bennett, Day da Ale, ete. 
Peter Broneham, iar LO, Ale, ete. 
Dennis Desmond, SCP baa, Ale, etc. 
William Maguire, Oswego, 16, Unlicensed. 
Rebecca Pickerman, cn Soa “Grocers 
Charles Carlan, Orange Ct., 8, Ale, ete. 
Margaret Foley, Pembroke, 47, Grocer. 
John Downey, Rochester, 13, Ale, etc. 
William Lund, s 15, Grocer. 
Samuel P. Kent & Son, Shawm’tAv., 39, Grocer. 
Albert W. Cushman & Co., ‘ 130, Grocer. 
Lucas Corman, 4 137, Unlicensed. 
William Cunningham, cf 141, Victualler. 
B. H. Watson & Co., ¢ 1414, Grocer. 
Dr. A. F. Pattee, £ 165, Druggist. 
Henry E. Cobb & Co., 2 178, Grocer. 
Joseph H. Dyer, as 238, Druggist. 


Edward F. Richards, A 272, Grocer. 


Pouice Report. 45 


Owner or Keeper. 


Charles C. Howland, 


Street. 


Shawm’t Av., 882, Grocer. 


Orin Fairbanks, 4 378, Innholder. 
Patrick O’Connell, a5 376, Grocer. 
John Lamb, a 326, Grocer. 
James Teevens, a 3881, Grocer. 
Thomas Q. Loud, Springfield, 84, Victualler. 
Adam Hugo, Suffolk, 47, Ale, etc. 
Theresa Driscoll, 0 ee hip Ale, etc. 
Anton Benz, AP oo etiyig Ale, etc. 
Mary Burchell, Bool Bay Grocer. 
David C. Hennessey, ‘689 & 938, Innholder. 
C Harrington, Seneca, 33, Ale, etc. 
Francis Plunkett, he Alp Ale, etc. 
Cornelius Manning, Troy, Ale, ete. 
Andrew Mullen, Tremont, 472, Victualler. 
Ann Price, he 414, Ale, etc. 
Judson Carlton, > 494, Druggist. 
A. L. Weymouth, ct 516, Unlicensed. 
George Brown, ‘ a 519, Unlicensed. 
Aaron Gage, Be Dec Innholder. 
Abraham G. Wyman, cf 527,529, Grocer, 


George Cobleigh, $f 557, Unlicensed, 
C, C. Ryder, rf 609, Grocer. 

D. S. Johnson, 6 633, . Grocer. 

C. E. Tappan & Co., a 649, Unlicensed, 
James 3. Colton, : 766, Druggist, 
C. KE. Fox & Co,, es 685, Grocer, 
Albert N. Webb & Co, ks 705, Grocer, 
W.S. Folger & Co,, S 723,  Druggist, 
David Clapp, Us 763, Grocer, 
Christopher Logan, jr., < 793, Grocer. 
Franz Duard, 785, Unlicensed, 
Peter Birk, 6 783, Victualler, 


46 City 


Owner or Kecper. 
Martin Lynch, 
John Day, 

Joanna Scollard, 
Ellen Moriarty, 
Francis Giner, 
Frederick Johnson, 
Asa Jewett, 
Thomas Cane, 
Thomas Lord, 

F. J. Jesser, 
Leopold Muntz, 
Andrew Neureuter, 
Sweat & Iarding, 
Webster C. Wood, 
Ignatius Beck, 
Mordicai L. Wallis, 
Bisch & Heinlein, 


S. A. D. Shepard & Co., 


William Trainer, 
Anthony ITanson, jr., 
Frederick S. Risteen, 
Jonas M. Willey, 
Charles D. Cummings, 
Edward Russell, 
Julius Simons, 

F. W. Sprague, 

Hiram Johnson, 
Bosworth & Tobin, 
John C. Murphy, 
George A. Hartshorne, 


Zacheus Knowles & Co., 


Isaiah Pindell, 
Anton Benz, 
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Street. 
Union Park, Unlicensed. 
ef 3 & 5, Victualler. 
Way, 13, Grocer. 
a ae Unlicensed. 
vie Lap Oe Unlicensed. 
Washington, 718, Victualler. 
4 720, Innholder. 
‘S 722, Druggist. 
Ay 796, Unlicensed. 
a 809, Victualler. 
+s 761, Victualler. 
‘s 7693, Ale, ete. 
“ 817, Druggist. 
i. 823, Druggist. 
$§ 831, Ale, etc. 
shi 845, Grocer. 
“ 865, Victualler. 
= 881, Druggist. 


&s 100L, Innholder. 

$6 1033, Grocer, 

me 1051, Grocer. 
Washington, 1063, Grocer. 

ee 1067, Victualler. 

4 1079, Unlicensed, 

66 Ale, ete, 

 ~ 1147, Grocer. 

fe 1179, Grocer, 
Wil’ms Mar. Victuallers, 
Washington, 1020, Victualler, 


6 1028, Innholder. 
6 1054, Grocer. 

66 1144, Victualler, 
6 1154, Victualler, 


Owner or Keeper, 
Vincent & Hathaway, 
Charles I. Eaton, 
David J. Sewell, 

F. E. Emery, 
Robert F. Yeaton, 
Edward H. Parker, 
Nathaniel F. Nye, 
Jobn A. Carr, 

Jobn A. Noone, 
Levi Tower, 
William K. Buswell, 
Almon T. Rowe, 
George H. Mills, 
Lydia R. Colter, 
Benjamin F. Rogers, 
George H. Saville, 
EzekielS. Johnson, 
Lewis Whipple, 
George L. French, 
Arthur W. Tice, 
Nathan H. Hayford, 
S. A. Avery, 

John Dunlap, 
Osborn F. Perkins, 
Coburn, Lang & Co., 
Irene Wells, 


John Murphy, 
Mendue Cohen, 
John Mulloy, 
B. Roach, 

J. Madden, 

F, Roach, 


Poutce Report. 


Street. 


Washington, 1260, Wholesale. 


1233, Druggist. 
1257, Druggist. 
1261, Grocer. 
1465, Innholder. 
1471, Grocer. 
14381, Grocer. 
1525, Grocer. 
1527, Victualler. 
1523, Druggist. 
1568, Victualler. 


1596, Victualler; grocer. 


1602, Grocer. 
1404, Victualler. 
1589, Innholder. 
1573, Innholder. 
15638, Grocer. 
1559, Victualler. 
1575, Ale, etc. 
1683, Grocer. 
1693, Grocer. 
1685, Victualler. 
1691, Innholder. 
17038, Victualler. 


AT 


Worcester, 100, 


EK. Waltham, 13, 


Village, 56, 
Albany, 203, 


“ 909, 
tigi 97. 
“O15, 
“O51, 


Wholesale. 

House Ill-Fame; sells 
liquor ; Unlicensed. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Unlicensed. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 


48 City 


Owner or Keeper 
James Haney, 
Thomas Lane, 
Patrick Kendrick, 
Patrick H. Giblin, 
Peter Condrick, 
John J. Riley, 
Daniel Ahearn, 
Patrick Welsh, 
Edward Hennessey, 
Patrick Sullivan, 
Daniel McCarty, 
John King, 
Winifred Feeney, 
Daniel Burk, 
Patrick O’Brien, 
Timothy Murphy, 
James W. McCordick, 
Dennis Ferguson, 
Eugene Kiley, 
J.J. McCarty, 
Henry Shank, 
Daniel O’Brian, 
John J. Dodge, 
Frank E. Foy, 

E. H. Hutchinson, 

J. H. Magner, 

C. T. Hanley, 

Jacob Becker, 

I. T. Campbell, 

J. Sheehan & Co., 
Roberts & Harrington, 
John Kelsch, 

Thomas Blasland, 
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Street. 
A, 12, 
13; 
“6 67, 
“76, 
“ 84, 
Od 
66 92. 
6 98, 
6697, 

66 144, 


Athens, 17, 


Alger, 


20, 
24, 
34, 
65, 
69, 


Broadway, 2, 


14, 
48, 
62, 
66, 
92, 

103, 

132, 

133, 

155, 

160, 

153, 

142, 

179, 

192, 

187, 


Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Wholesale ; victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Victualler. 


Unlicensed. 


Poutce Reporv. 49 


Owner or Keeper. Street. 
George Page, Broadway, 211, Innholder. 
Howe & Neilson, ‘Sore, Druggist. 
J. W. F. Wilson, seer go23% Unlicensed. 
Patrick J. Gillispie, joie WEE Wholesale; ale, etc. 
William Sheehan, Os Grocer. 
James Sheldon, ACL AS: Ale, etc. 
Simeon Ripp, Bowen, 164, Ale, etc. 
Philip Schire, ge 166, Ale, ete. 
Cassen Mattfield, os fa Ale, etc. 
Patrick Driscoll, ss 216, Unlicensed. 
Andrew Eissig, Baxter, 91, Ale, etc. 
Leopold Muntz, Bolton, 219, Ale, etc. 
‘William Buntin, 250, Ale, etc. 
Bridget Conroy, 6. 267, Grocer. 
Thomas J. Connors, Broadway n.I, Unlicensed. 
Andrew Trefetheren, ‘¢ c. Emerson, Victualler. 
John Colbert, Baldwin, 5, Ale, ete. 
Patrick Green, fe 1, Ale, etc. 
Mary Connell, ss 2, Ale, etc. 
Patrick McDonald, C. 66, Grocer. 
Holland Michael, soe Oe Grocer. 
Felton & Stone, wee ashy Distiller. 
William Fenton, Nr be Unlicensed. 
Daniel C. Rogers, Dove, 73, Grocer. 
Frank A. Neff, D, 275, Grocer. 
Henry Hussey, © aoe, Grocer. 
William McCarty, PAE Unlicensed. 
Michael J. Ryder, f'5095 Grocer. 
John Conway, S65, 024; Grocer. 
Frank Gilfeather, eLSDe Grocer. 
Patrick Doherty, a Roy: Grocer. 
James Connell, hoe Ye Grocer. 
James Maxwell, eg: Grocer. 


5 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Joseph Leahy, 
William F. Hyland, 
Augustus H. White, 
Charles Emery, 
William Marlow, 
Cornelius Dwyer, 
Catharine Coughlan, 
L. S. Farley, 
Michael Brady, 
James Devine, 
Catharine Falvey, 
Patrick Kane, 
Richard Hutton, 
John Biggin, 
Alexander Wallock, 
G. Hammerer. 
George Stevene 
Cornelius Hickey, 
Josephine Hoffman, 
Van Nostrand & Co., 
Fessenden & Flagg, 
Thomas Grimes, 
James Welch, 
Jeremiah Ryan, 
Margaret Brennan, 
Thomas Flynn, 
Timothy Ahearn, 
Thomas Flynn, 
George P. Brooks, 
Thomas A: Farrand, 
Thomas Balf, 

Peter Welch, 
Dennis Cronan, 


Street. 
D, 133, 
ie i p38 
Dorchester, 52. 


66 22 1h 

cil oO. 

AF SE 

Earl, 9, 

Ewer, 

Eighth, 117, 
Mita P1295; 


a y's Ws 

a ood Ops 

ee 20D. 

SA 

“54D, 

First cor. O, 
eer ooe, 
66 25 


Kourth.) 19, — 
66 85, 
23 101, 
os 115, 
es 135, 
és 141, 


Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 


Unlicensed. 


Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Brewer. 
Ale, ete. 
Innholder. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Druggist. 
Innholder, 
Wholesale 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 


Owner or Keeper. 
William E. Jenkins, 
Patrick Devine, 
James McDonald, 
Bridget McCormick, 
Mary Cain, 
William Wise, 
Thomas Ryan, 
Michael J. Quann, 
Daniel Galvin, 
Catharine Donegan, 
John Calaghan, 
Joseph McDonald, 
John H. Barry, 
Thomas Madden, 
John Morehead, 
George P. Brooks, 
Edward Erwin, 
James Devine, 

Ann Haney, 

Eliza Devoy, 

James Welsh, 
John McCluskey, 
John Casey, 

S. Keerchkesner, 
Mary Drew, 

John Kane, 

John Sweetman, 
William Flemming, 
Patrick Hennessey, 
William Foley, 

S. F. Batchelder, 
Patrick Fitzsimmons, 
Thomas V. Murphy, 


Pouice Report. 


Street. 
Fourth, 179, 


Federal, 1179, 


235, 
87, 
94, 

136, 

138, 

152, 

192, 

202, 

216, 

222, 

185, 

905, 

652, 

697, 

300, 


306, 


262, 
260, 
279, 
283, 
208, 
202, 
203, 
12, 
24, 
34, 
64, 
68, 
83, 


Emerson, 65, 


66 


71, 


o1 


Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Uniicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale; ale, etc. 
Wholesale; ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Druggist. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 


Be City Documext.— No. 140. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Lawrence Scannell, 
Charles McDonald, 
Thomas Haney, 
John Riley, 

James Connor, 
Jane O’Connell, 
Martin Mullen, 
Francis Campbell, 
Francis Campbell, 
Patrick Maley, 
Joseph Gallup, 
Patrick Devine, 
Patrick Barry, 
Michael Moore, 
James Boyle, 
Michael Fitzgerald, 
Patrick O’Leary, 
John J. Noonan, 
Bridget Connolly, 
Nicholas A. Blainey, 
Edward Murphy, 
John O’Neal, 
Thomas Johnson, 
John Connelly, 
Jobn O’Sullivan, 
Mary Sullivan, 
John McCarron, 
Daniel Nyne, 
Patrick Coyne, 
Francis Maguire, 
Michael Donovan, 
Edward Reardon, 
James Carey, 


Street. 


Emerson, 53, Grocer. 
Foundry, 134, Ale, ete. 
Federal, 739, Victualler. 
+ 155, Ale, ete. 
i 767, Wholesale; ale, ete. 
ae tee Ale, ete. 
A 806, Ale, ete. 
vie 815, Ale, ete. 
ee 816, Wholesale. 
A 809, Ale, ete. 
eS 862, Innholder. 
ef 807, Victualler. 
Je 762, Victualler. 
AG 696, Groeer. 
eS 694, Wholesale. 
Ae 684, Ale, ete. 
Be 670, Ale, ete. 
¢ 662, Ale, ete. 
Green’s Alley, 33, Unlicensed. 
Granite, Victualler. 
Tas, Grocer. 
Co rears Ale, ete. 
7s, Victualler. 
ciahore Unlicensec. 
Ontario, 9, Ale, ete. 
i. a Ale, ete, 
oO Grocer. 
O near 2d, Grocer. 
O cor. 7th, Victualler. 
Preble, Grocer. 
a3 Grocer. 
Grocer. 
66 Grocer. 


Poutce Report, 


Owner or Keeper. Street, 
Calvin D. Macomber, Sixth, 830, Victualler. 
William Leahy, See 1465 Victualler. 
James McGinley, CS ae 15 Sy Victualler. 
Patrick Sullivan, Second, 8, Unlicensed. 
John Keefe, + 10, Unlicensed. 
Martin Noonan, $¢ 205 Ale, etc. 
John Condon, f 23, Ale, etc. 
Catharine Sullivan, af 25, Unlicensed. 
Ellen Bowen, e dl, Unlicensed. 
Margaret Sullivan, Sf 33, Unlicensed. 
Sarah Claney, ‘f 35, Unlicensed. 
Thomas Flaherty, - 39, Unlicensed. 
Catharine Cronan, 3 43, Ale, ete. 
John McDonough, ke 45, Unlicensed. 
Joanna Welch, os 49, Ale, ete. 
Charles Sproul, ‘ 53, Unlicensed. 
John McLaughlin, hie LOD, Grocer. 
John Shaunessy, Middle, Unlicensed. 
Mary McMann, Second, 133, Grocer. 
John Murray, ff 135, Unlicensed, 
Joanna O’Connor, a 165, Ale, etc. 
John M. Doyle, 4 557, Ale, ete, 
Joseph Woods, af 556, Victualler. 
Peter Cunningham, . 570, Victualler. 
Mary Welch, ve 583, Ale, etc. 
Jane Crowley, by 585, Unlicensed. 
Timothy Kehoe, oe 626, Ale, ete. 
Patrick O’Hearn, < 502, Ale, ete. 
Julia Condon, os 508, Ale, etc. 
H. Souther & Co., a 528, Brewer. 
Rosanna Wilsh, , 239, Grocer. 
Boston Beer Co., 66 249, Incorporated Co. 
Frederick McCanelly, as 277, Grocer, 


5 
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Owner or Keeper, 
Hugh O’Connor, 
Patrick Flynn, 
James Lally, 
Michael Welch, 
Eugene Sullivan, 
Hannah Kelly, 
John Cronan, 
Patrick Murphy, 
Charles Quinn, 
John Bell, 

Ellen Shirley, 
Patrick Mullin, 
David Cunningham, 
Julia Masterson, 
John Myers, 
Jeremiah Callahan, 
Dennis Deluce, 
David Noonan, 
George Higginbottom, 
Michael Haggerty, 
Frank O’Meley, 
John Coughlin, 
John McNamara, 
James Crudder, 
Mary O’Keefe, 
Thomas Lane, 
Mary Hennessey, 
Edmund Haley, 
Mary Martin, 
Catharine Granville, 
Thomas McMann, 
Michael Gilfeather, 
Michael Sheddy, 


Street. 
Second, 281, 
$6 337, 
6 345, 
“6 353, 
“366, 
“ 880, 
“998, 
“886, 
4 395, 
“399, 
“407, 
«Od, 
CORE ALES 
‘6 495% 
“  AAB, 
ah 451, 
Sullivan, 112, 
mets bh 
‘6 136, 
‘6 139, 
ch 151. 
“165, 
$6 170, 
Swan, 50, 
3 42, 
73 45, 
66 44, 


Silver, 99, 
Third, n. K, 


Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Aleé, ete. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 


Third, 46, Unlicensed. 
i, 263, Ale, etc. 
tf 249, Grocer. 


ag 225, Ale, etc. 


Poxtice Report. 55 


Owner or Keeper, Street, 


Arnold Webber, Third 2953 Ale, etc. 

James Fitzgerald, Everett, 136, Grocer. © 

Mary Bonner, Geers 156; Grocer. 

Ann Burke, Fae 163, Grocer. 

Rosa McDavitt, ate 17, Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Dominick McDavitt, a 179, Grocer. 

John C. MecDavitt, ‘f= 181, Grocer. 

Mary McGinn, co SY; Grocer. 

John O’Brien, ee 1D. Grocer. 


Ellen Casey, Sumner, 361, 
Thomas H. Harper, a 385, 
Webster, r. 141, 


Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer; unlicensed. 
Conrad Deicher, Wholesale; grocer; 

brewer; grocer 


license only. 


Hugh Clinton, Sumner, 281, Grocer. 
John Sweeney, [80 Grocer. 
Alexander Given, ee e210; Grocer. 
Charles J. Brown, Everett, 3, Grocer. 
Jeremiah Flavin, Orleans, Grocer. 


Charles Schwaar & Co., Maverick Sq., 24, Grocer. 


Nathaniel Seaver, s 6, Grocer. 
George H. Plummer, ss 1, Grocer. 
William §. Harrington, Sumner, 152, Grocer. 
Patrick Keenan, Liverpool, 48, Grocer. 
Francis McMahan, Maverick, 29, Grocer. 
Mathew Dolan, Decatur, 64, Grocer; unlicensed. 
Dennis Sheehan, cs 73, Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Catharine Hinton, Paris, 107, Grocer; unlicensed, 
Morris McDonnell, 45127; Grocer. 
Frank Curren, Chelsea, 96, Grocer ; unlicensed, 
Mary Dillon, ge ais Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Joseph Riley, Brooks, 4, Grocer; unlicensed. 
Ann Crowley, Paris Court, 2, Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Mary Quirk, Be 4, Grocer; unlicensed, 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Daniel Kelley, 
Henry McLaughlin, 
Lawrence McCarty, 
David Pope, 

James F. Torrey, 
Jamcs Wall, 
Humphrey Sullivan, 
Timothy Dailey, 
Dennis Dorgan, 
Dennis Murphy, 
Mary Goddard, 
Patrick McGeavy, 
Daniel Murphy, 

S. B. Hodgkins, 
Elizabeth Burns, 
John O’Donnell, 
George Woolard, 
John Noonan, 
Michael Cunningham, 
Michael Malarkey, 
Catharine O’Donnell, 
Ellen McDermon, 
Michael Carr, 

Eliza Griffin, 

John Farley, 
William J. Steele, 
Edward McLaughlin, 
Mary McLellan, 
William McGrath, 
Mary Cronan, 
Catharine Galligher, 
Cornelius Ragan, 
Elizabeth Kelleher, 


Street, 
Chelsea, 105, 
Havre, 
Porter, 23, 

aie Ss 

66 32, 

66 44, 
Sh « Als 
66 80, 
re 90) 
46, 


London, 147, 
Havre, 161, 
Chelsea, 


397, 

a 399, 

a 405, 

# 424, 
Bennington, 
Chelsea, 

66 
Bennington, 
Milton, 
Bennington, 
Chelsea, 
Saratoga, 
Bennington, 
Cottage, 71, 
Lewis, 4, 


66 6, 
Everett, 11, 
‘¢ rear 5, 


Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer. 

Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer. 

Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Grocer ; unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 

Ale, etc. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, etc. ; unlicensed. 
Ale, etc.; unlicensed. 


Owner or Keeper. 
Cornelius Murphy, 
Thomas Lynch, 
Merrill & Dalton, 
Mary A. Buckley, 
Josiah R. Smith, 
James Hallihan, 
Cornelius Sullivan, 
Elizabeth Lamancey, 
James McLaughlin, 
Patrick Honan, 
Philip Welch, 
Garrett Welch, 
Honora Lynch, 
Daniel Crowley, 
John Toomey, 
Dennis Sweeney, 
John Sexter, 

John English, 
David Collins, 
David Bradley, 
Mary Galvin, 

John Heffron, 
Manuel Small, 
John P. Thomas, 
Elizabeth O’Donnell, 
Mary N. Constant, 
Mary Nesbitt, 
Mary White, 

Peter Garvey, 
Jacob Finken, 
Frederick L. Smith, 
Albert Hall, 

Mark M. Fisk, 


Pouice Report. 


Street. 
Maverick, 
Orleans, 
Henry, 6, 
Sumner, 22, 
Henry, 1; 
Decatur, 100, 


5S 60, 
Paris, 90, 
Havre, 

as 114, 
t 125, 
es liste 
. 162, 
Porter, 43, 
73 55, 
a Gl 
66 66, 

6 65, 

66 67, 
London, 


Porter, 22, 

66 
Meridian, 247, 
Chelsea, 
Bennington, 
Marginal, 
Lewis, 
Marginal, 
Sumner, 

ss 252, 
Maverick Sq., 26, 
Lewis, 5, 

“6g, 


Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. ; 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete, 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler, 
Victualler, 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler, 
Victualler. 
Victualler, 


unlicensed. 


08 


Owner or Keener. 
Michael McDonnough, 
Richard Shay, 
Warren Jenness, 
James A. Cook, 
Francis Flemming, 
Charles E. Watkins, 
Charles Dakin, 
John Lounder, 
Owen McCarty, 
George H. Chellis, 
Oliver H. Wilbur, 
James Brackett, 
Joshua Morgan, 
Mary Cogan, 
Deborah Conroy, 
Charles F. Underwood, 
Moses D. Colby, 

D. B. Kidder, 
Robert R. Kent, 
Charles Fraser, 

D. S. Woodman, 
George W. Cobb, 
J. A. Bushee, 
C.H. & F. B. Day, 
G. H. Appleton, 

A. L. Adams, 
Gilbert R. Bartlett, 
Danville L. Gray, 
Parks & Skolfield, 
John G. Chandler, 
William Nichols, 
Benjamin Wainwright, 


Patrick Canny, 


Street. 
Lewis, 10, 
Maverick, 87, 
Sumner, 162, 

as 126, 


Border, 44, 

Maverick, 15, 

Havre, 68, 

Central Sq., 24, 

Meridian, 283, 
$27, 

Chelsea, 

Pope, 

Lewis, 

Maverick Sq., 8, 


Meridian, 110, 
Central Square, 
Meridian, 
Maverick Sq., 21, 
Meridian, 

cs 271, 

2 295, 

66 
Marginal, 
Maverick Square, 
Sumner, 
Saratoga, 8, 
Chelsea, 
Hanover, 411, 
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Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Unlicensed; druggist. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Unlicensed ; druggist. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Druggist. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Grocer. 


Owner or Keeper. “ 
Patrick Canny, 
George McGaffagan, 
John Butt, 

Enos J. Lewis, 
Edward McDonough, 
Edward Smith, 
Frederick Raymond, 
Wm. E. Connor, 
James O’Connell, 
John S. Doane, 
Daniel Sullivan, 
Charles Wilson, 


Pourice Report. 59 


Street. 
Hanover, 415, IJnnholder. 
ie 431, Victualler. 
a 435, Victualler. 
ef 449, Grocer. 
x 455, Unlicensed. 
cs 461, Ale, etc. 
i 471, Unlicensed. 
‘¢ Chel. Ferry, Victualler. 
f 470, Ale, etc. 
a 466, Innholder. 
Commercial, 386, Victualler. 
vi 384, Unlicensed. 


James O’Tallow, 4 390, Victualler. 
Bridget Thomas, 6¢ 398, Unlicensed. 
Charles Wilson, f 402, Victualler. 
Charles H. Stearns & Co., Be 404, Victualler. 
Charles H. Stearns & Co., fe 410, Grocer. 
John Flannagan, 3 412, Victualler. 
William Shiel, ve 418, Victualler. 
Francis Anthony, 3. 4224, Ale, ete. 
Edward Merrigan, a 461, Unlicensed. 
John Carr, 4 467, Ale, ete: 
Joseph Burge, Es 471, Ale, ete. 
Patrick Laffy, a 5038, Ale, ete. 


Joseph Roberts, 

John Finley, 

William Prescott, jr., 
Thomas E. B. Barnes, 
Edward Hughes, 

~ Timothy Driscoll, 
Edward Malone, 
James McKenzie, 
John W. Fraser, 


Charlestown Br., Ale, ete. 
Battery, 30, Ale, etc. 
E. Avenue, 67, Victualler. 
EK. B. Ferry, Ale, ete. 
E. Avenue, 59, Victualler. 
fos 55, Victualler. 
Commercial, 293, Victualler. 
6 313, Ale, etc. 
6c 571, Wholesale; victualler 


60 


Owner or Keeper. 
Cushing Barnes, 
Edward P. Downes, 
McDonald & Co. 

M. J. Driscoll, 
Benj. F. Mahan, 
Alvah Scates, 
Charles F. Eaton, 
Thomas Wormwood, 


Street. 


People’s Ferry, 


Sherman Brothers & Co., State, 234, 


Currier & Fowle, 

H. T. Wood & Co., 
William P. Ragoux, 
Batchelder, Mann & Co., 
Thomas B. Vose, 


Isaac Irish, 


Chenery & Co., 
Hallett & Baker, 
Seth E. Pecker, 
Thomas L. Smith, 
J. H. Bickford, 
John Felton & Sons, 


Levi Peck, 


J.D. & M. Williams, 
Merrill Brothers, 
Felton & Stone, 
Edward Dervey, 

B. C. Clark & Co., 
B. F. Warner, 


N. T. Goldsmith & Co., 
J. E. Cassidy, 
SiNoDyerc.. 

John S. Blake, 


Long Wharf, 

66 

66 

79 

66 

66 

C6 
ae 230, 
: 228, 
cs 222, 
x 210, 
ss 210, 
se 198, 
a 196, 


58, 
56, 
53, 
50, 
46, 
45, 
44, 
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- 


Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale ; ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 


Foot of Commerce, Ale,etc. 
Commercial, 39,41,Wholesale. 
E. Clinton, 61, 


rT) 65, 
City Wharf, 24, 
74 24, 


State, 185, 187, 
SPAR RAGE 


“229, 
cnOTa. 


Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Wholesale. 
Distiller. 

Wholesale. 


Central Wharf, 4, Wholesale. 


oF 


%; 


N. Y. & Phil. ale & por- 
ter, under revenue law. 
Wholesale. 


11, Wholesale. 
17, Wholesale. 
19, Importer of wine, 


bonded goods. 


Pourck Report. 61 


Owner or Keeper. ; Street. 
Wm. Worthington & Co., Central Wh., 20, Importer of wine, 
bonded goods. 


Thomas C. Bray, 3: 21, Wholesale. 
J. H. Farwell, es 29, Wholesale. 
Daniel Cooley, he 38, Victualler. 
B. J. Keaney, ss 11, Wholesale. 
Linder & Meyer, India Wharf, 17, Importers London por- 


ter, bonded goods, 
no packages broken. 


E. H. Maxwell, “é 18, Wholesale. 
C. H. Graves, “s 19, Wholesale. 
Joseph Duncklee, “6 19, Wholesale. 
J. Lyons, eo 7, 05, Victualler 
S. W. Clifford, Commercial, 57, Wholesale. 
Silas Pierce & Co., af 59, Grocer. 
Charles E. Moody & Co., it 75, Grocer. 

D. Goodnow & Co., Oth 91, Grocer. 

C. & J. F. Baker, « 107, Grocer. 
W. K. Orcutt, Ws 1138, Ale, ete. 
John Taylor & Sons, a 117, Brewer. 
McCormick & Mahoney, as 205, Victualler. 
H. C. Brooks & Co., Lewis Wharf, 4, Grocer. 
George Billings, Jo 8, Grocer. 
Michael Connor, Commercial, 253, Victualler. 
N. P. Sandstedt, wt 261, Victualler. 
John Munday, Albany, 846, Ale, etc. 
Michael Kennedy, $f $28, Grocer. 
George Quinn, a 824, Grocer. 
Michael Mahoney, se 816, Ale, etc. 
Edward Pearson, a 803, Ale, etc. 
John Carnes, $s 885, Ale, ete. 
Patrick D. Sheean, e 853, Ale, etc. 
Ambrose Lovis, cs 847, Brewer. 


6 


62 Ciry 
Owner or Keeper. 
Jacob Schmobz, 
Phill. Kohlpoefer, 
David Wilson, 
John Hewes, 
Susannah Gorgan, 
James Smith, 
John Singler, 
Jane Skiveton, 
John Bird, 
Conrad Baker, 
Leonard Aldrith, 
Martin Godsin, 
Michael Dunn, 
A. Richardson, 
Thomas Gess, 
Michael Heilihy, 
James Malynn, 
Thomas Connors, 
Mrs. Donnelly, 
Patrick Smith, 
Michael Kenney, 
GLEE eae Ve. 
John O’Stuck, 
William Blake, 
Margaret Lamb, 
Thomas Fay, 
Joseph P. Dempsy, 
William Ballon, 
James Wall, 
William Sullivan, 
Patrick McChrystal, 


George H. Humphries, 


John Lawless, 
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Street. 
Amory, Ale, etc. 
Adams, 26, Ale, etc. 
Berlin, 21, Ale, etc. 
ie? Ale, etc. 
MDE ts Ale, etc. 
Burke, 80, Ale, etc. 
bSaareia 17 Ale, ete. 
gs D5 Unlicensed. 
Boiee2 6. Ale, etc. 
Bumstead L., 2, Ale, etc. 
Conant, 78, Ale, etc. 
Centre, Grocer. 


‘“¢ on. Amory, Victualler. 
‘¢ cor. Cedar, Brewer. 


Cherry, Ale, etc. 

S| cc. Quincy, ile, etc. 

ne Unlicensed. 

4 Unlicensed. 

ve Unlicensed. 
Culvert, Ale, ete. 

My Ale, etc. 
Cabot, 178, Ale, etc. 

Mis p Ale, etc. 

SC eods Ale, ete. 

SS eee Unlicensed. 

3 21, Ale, ete. 

een (a 

Ae Ale, etc. 

phen read a] Ale, etc. 

pCr el 04, Ale, etc. 

Site e Ale, etc. 
Chadwick, 5, Victualler. 
Clay, 33, Ale, etc. 


Grocer; has a bar 


Owner or Keeper. 


Patrick Sauls, 
Eliot Woodward, 
Gerome B. Hall, 
James Munroe, 
Michael Murphy, 
John Lamberton, 
Charles A. Jones, 
Charles F. Henry, 


Surplus & Woodbury, 


Henry White, 
Catherine Sheehan, 
Jacob Wise, 

John Kelly, 

John E. McGookin, 
James Broadbent, 
John Burns, 
Michael Dumphy, 
Patrick Kearns, 
Elizabeth Costa, 
Samuel Prescott, 
Albert S. White, 


Charles E. Saville & Co., c 


Swain & Craffts, 
Thomas Pander, 


Charles Sullivan, 


Jeremiah N. Mullen, 


Carrie J. Nully, 

E. Lynch, 

Thomas C. Norton, 
James Galligher, 
William Murphy, 
Henry Bauer, 


Joseph Schlehuper, 


Potice Report. 


Street. 

Clay, 27, 
Dudley, 

cee 4alS. 

‘CML Aas 
Davenport, 23, 
Dearborn, 
Eliot Square, 


Eustis, 15, 

6s AT, 
Fellows, 11, 
Franklin PIl., 4, 
Factory, 18, 

‘< 34, 

66 aE 
Grove Hall Av., 


66 


66 


Guild Row, 23, 
26, 
ee 24, 
66 6, 


Harris’n Av.1001, 


rs Hae 
2. 988, 
e018, 
ee OoG, 
L038; 
ae OAS. 
- Heath (new), 
Heath Place, 1, 


Ale, ete. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Wholesale; ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Innholder. 
Druggist. 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete 
Grocer. 
Druggist. 
Wholesale 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete 
Ale, etc 
Ale, ete 
Ale, etc 
Ale, etc 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 


64. City 


Owner or Keeper. 


John Blieler, 
Engelbert Roth, 
Peter Mulvery, 
Thomas Norton, 
Patrick Ray, 
Andrew Best, 
Patrick Watson, 
John Daley, 


Bartholomew Dolan, 


John Myers, 
Bernard Conniff, 
Adam Blasser, 
John Slattery, 


Patrick Gallagher, 


John Carey, 
Bridget Lannon, 


Margaret Leonard, 


Mathew Curran, 


Mary A. Hackett, 


Thomas O’Brien, 
Edward White, 
Mathew Gately, 
Maria Gately, 
James Sheehan, 
Michaei Crahan, 
Patrick Murray, 
Michael Carline, 


James McDonald, 

G. F. Burkhardt, 
Michael McDonough, 
P. Francis Murphy, 


Edward Finneran, 


Michael Flynn, 


Street. 
Heath Place, 
66 
66 6 
Hampden, 7, 
ue teh iY. 


“ 


Aa 0 ok 
saad 2G 
Hampshire, 53, 


Linden Park, 13, 
Mindora, 14, 
66 10, 
Mechanic, 18, 
ee ithe 
Newbern, 42, 
rT 9, 
Norfolk Av., 
Palmer, 11, 
Parker, 612, 
So O14. 


ie Site} 
Parker, 650, 
se 645, 
Prentiss, 28, 
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Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Innholder. 
Ale, ete. - 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Unlicensed. 
Unlicensed. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, efc. 
Brewer. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 


i 


Owner or Keeper. 
Thomas Kellday, 
Peter Dolan, 
Bridget McCarty, 
Francis Gilligan, 
Peter Gately, 
Patrick Garrity, 
John Gately, 
Daniel Havey, 
Edward Taylor, 
Mrs. Thomas Kelly, 
Edward Heil, 
Charles Rink, 

H. & J. Pfaff; 
John Norton, 
Patrick Cheever, 
Michael Broderick, 
Joseph Kuhn, 
Bridget Monahan, 
Margaret McBride, 
James C. Cobb, 
Mary Myers, 
Henry Reinhardt, 
Christian Jutz, 
Lawrence Cuddy, 
William C. Pierce, 
Niel Kenney, 
Julius Adams, 
William Bell, 
Edward Kelly, 
Margaret Mulligan, 
Henry Juengling, 
John O’Keefe, 
Mary Lyons, 


Pouice Report. 


Street. 


Prentiss, 32, 

66 38, 

ue 42, 

ue 51, 

66 17, 
Pynchon, 1388, 

ee 150, 

6 AtZ, 

LL TOs 

BL 132, 

at 85, 

6 50, 

46 108, 
Quincy, 
Ruggles, 112, 

cae tl G3 

om 217, 
Russell Ct., 138, 

73 66 ay 
Shawmut Av., 824, 
Station, 6, 

ema. 

66 37, 
Swett, 
Tremont, 1153, 

be 1207, 

sf 1225, 

ie 1257, 

Be 1261, 

é6 1275, 

74 

BS 42905 

es 1333, 


Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 


Unlicensed. 


Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 


Victualler. 


Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 


Victualler. 


Brewer. 

Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 

Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Brewer. 

Ale, ete. 


Druggist. 


Brewer. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 


Victualler, 


65 
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Owner or Keeper. 
G. F. Cobb, 
Michael McGreevy, 
William M. Masse, 
Francis Kilbana, 
Edward A. Lanten, 
John McCarty, 
Timothy Warren, 
Edward Michael, 
Hugh McCaffery, 
William C. Babbit, 
Alfred T. Wedge, 


Martin Finnerty, 


Tsaac Cobb, 
Charles A. Fracker, 
Elizabeth Ray, 
Patrick McGannon, 
John Cosgrove, 
Mary Brown, 
Charles Hellbach, 
Patrick Doyle, 
John Kelly, 
Michael Flynn, 
James McGarrty, 
Adam Beninghoff, 
Tegnaz Weller, 
Jacob Stickell, 


William Seaver & Son, 
B. F. S. Bullard & Co., 


William Mahoney, 
Anthony Flannagan, 
Martin O’Brien, 


Seth Whittemore & Bro., 


Jacob Schnartz, 


Street. 


Tremont, 1339, 


1361, 
1307, 
1365, 
1543, 
1513, 
1503, 
1485, 
1390, 
1388, 
1376, 
1352, 


1350, 
1340, 
1272, 
1250, 
1246, 
1242, 
1240, 
1282, 
1220, 
1214, 
1212, 
1210, 
1200, 
1198, 
1151, 
1085, 
1009, 
1013, 
1025, 
1146, 
1114, 


Grocer. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, etc. 

Ale, ete. 

Innholder. 

Ale, etc. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, ete. 

Druggist. 

Victualler. 

Grocer; sells to be 
drank on premises. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, etc. 

Ale, etc. 

Wholesale, 

Ale, ete. 

Victualler. 

Grocer. 

Wholesale ; ale, ete. 

Ale, ete. 

Wholesale ; ale, etc. 

Wholesale. 

Ale, ete. 

Unlicensed. 

Grocer. 

Grocer. 

Grocer; has a bar. 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, ete. 

Victualler. 

Victualler. 


Owner or Keeper, 
Jacob Naur, 
Louis Somers, 
Isadore Shuster, 
James Finnerty, 
Thomas Fay, 
Catherine McCann, 


Christian Langenbach, 


John Curley, 

James McCormick, 
William Tweedie, 
Thomas Finron, 
John Graham, 
Faunce & Putnam, 
George White, 
George W. Thomas, 
Jacob Karcher, 
John Warner, 
Henry A. Walker, 
Charlotte Reinbold, 
James O’Neil, 
Charles Reinbold, 
John Norton, 
George W. Tauck, 
George B. Cordwell, 
Hannah Cussick, 

F. Weilmann, 
Charles E. Philbrick, 
Joseph Ruck, 

F. O. White, 
George F. Joyce, 
Valentine Homer, 
William Wilkinson, 
Burroughs & Morse, 


Pouce REport. 


Street. 


Tremont, 1088, 


“ 1038, 
6 1042, 
A 1052, 
A 1002, 
Warren, 
Ward 2, 
66 
ome LOA. 


Weston, 15, 
Warren, 20, 
Webber, 25, 
Washington, 

aera ti.. 


2107, 


1934, 
1982, 
1918, 
1916, 
1876, 
1818, 
1876, 
1738, 
1718, 
1850, 
1952, 
1925, 
1899, 
1893, 
1873, 
1865, 
1863, 
1859, 
1855, 
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Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, ete. 
Ale, ete. 
Brewer. 
Grocer. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, etc. 
Grocer. 
Innholder. 
Innholder. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Ale, etc. 
Ale, ete. 
Druggist. 
Unlicensed. 
Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 
Ale, ete. 
Grocer. 
Grocer. 
Victualler. 
Victualler. 
Grocer. 
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Owner or Keeper. 
Mathew E. Gately, 
Charles Roedell, 
Charles Trask, 

_ George Warren, 
Patrick Kelly, 
John Dowd, 
Owen O’Keefe, 
John White, 
Ignatius Ennis, 


John Roessle, 


Street. 
Washington, 1821, 
zs LR earp ip 
se 1801, 
‘ 1805, 
Yeoman, 9, 
es 24, 
sé 30, 
13 46, 
a 50, 


Pynchon, 19 & 21, 


140. 


Ale, etc. 
Innholder. 
Victualler. 
Druggist. 

Ale, etc. 

Ale, etc, 

Ale, ete. 

Ale, etc. 
Victualler. 

Ale, etc.; brewer. 
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Pie OF BOSTON 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


IN RELATION TO 


BERKELEY STREET IN BOSTON. 


PREPARED BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 


Ss Oo. 


Cele Yo Olea Gch) Let) Ne 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 18, 1868. 


OrpEerED: ‘That the Committee on Streets be re- 
quested to prepare or procure for the use of this Board 
a printed statement of the facts in relation to Berkeley 
Street, between Providence Street and Beacon Street. 

Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


In Committee on Streets, Nov. 18, 1868. 


Vorep: In pursuance of the above order, to request 
the City Solicitor to report in print to the Board of 
Aldermen all the facts in relation to that portion of 
Berkeley Street on the Commonwealth lands, between 
Providence and Beacon streets. 


THOS. W. DAVIS, Secretary. 


Cain Ob (BOSTON: 


Ciry SOLICITOR’S OFFICE, 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 
December 19, 1868. 
Sir, — I am directed by the City Solicitor to transmit 
to you, in accordance with the above orders, the accom- 
panying statement of facts in regard to Berkeley Street. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


CLEMENT HUGH HILL. 


Hon. Grorce W. MEssINGER, 


Chairman of the Board of Aldermen. 


STATEMENT. 


THE nature of the controversy now existing between 
the Commonwealth and the City of Boston, in regard to 
Berkeley Street, will be best understood by a statement 
of the various agreements in regard to streets on the 
so-called Back Bay territory, which have been made 
between them. | 

By the St. of 1852, c. 253 (Acts and Resolves relat- 
ing to Lands in the Back Bay, Boston, 1861, p. 3,) the 
legislature asserted the title of the Commonwealth to 
the flats in the two basins in the bay; and by a resolve 
passed the same day (Resolve of 1852, c 79, Acts and 
Resolves relating to the Back Bay, pp. 4, 5,) provided 
for the appointment of commissioners to settle and de- 
termine the conflicting claims of the various parties in 
and te the territory in question, and to devise some plan 
for filling up the flats and laying out streets thereon 
for purposes of building. In accordance with these 
acts of the legislature, commissioners were appointed 
who proceeded to assert the title of the Commonwealth 
to these flats, and to enter into agreements with the 
Boston Water Power Company, the party having the 
next largest interest in them, and with the City of Bos- 
ton, as the municipal authority of the locality, and 
which also possessed certain rights in the territory, for 
filling in the basin, and. laying out streets over it. 
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The first agreement to which it is necessary to refer 
is the indenture between the Commonwealth and the 
Boston Water Power Company, of June 9, 1854, printed 
in the Supplement to the Laws and Ordinances of the 
City of Boston, pp. 234 et seg. By this, the respective 
parties released to each other all right, title and interest 
in certain portions of the flats, and located six avenues, 
the first of which, now called Berkeley Street, is de- 
scribed as follows: 


Avenue number one begins at the harbor line, on the northerly 
side of the Milldam, and crossing the dam at right angles runs, 
in the same course, southerly, of the width of eighty feet, to the 
Tremont Road; the point where the easterly line of the said 
Avenue intersects the southerly wall of the dam being, as mea- 
sured on said wall, four hundred and ninety-one ;°,4, feet westerly 
of the western wall of the Public Garden. 


Provision was made in this indenture for other parties 
to join in it, but no one else did; and the contract was 
ereatly altered by subsequent agreements between the 
parties. ‘The City of Boston was not a party to it, and 
it is now important only as showing that it was the 
intention of all parties from the beginning that Berke- 
ley Street should be eighty feet wide, and also from the 
claim asserted from one of its provisions, of a right on the 
part of the Back Bay Commissioners to vary the width 
of all the streets laid out by the Commonwealth, and 
which will be considered hereafter.* 


* The avenues mentioned in the first indenture were afterwards in some 
respects changed, but Berkeley Street is Avenue One; Boylston Street, Avenue 
Two; and Commonwealth Avenue, Avenue Five. Avenues Three, Four and Six 
were never actually laid out. With regard to the identity of Avenue One and 
Berkeley Street, see Gardner vs. Boston Water Power Company, 9 Allen’s 
Report, 466. 
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By another indenture between these same parties, dated 
September 26, 1854, the terms of the former one were 
changed in several particulars. Avenue One was moved 
westerly, so as to enter Tremont Street opposite Dover 
Street, and the width of it again fixed at eighty feet, by 
the second and third articles of this indenture ; and on 
the plan, made a part of the indenture, it is laid out as it 
now exists, and of the width of eighty feet. Articles 
two and three of the indenture are as follows: 

“ ARTICLE 2. For the considerations aforesaid, it is hereby 
covenanted and agreed by said Boston Water Power Company, 
to and with said Commonwealth, that avenue numbered one upon 
the plan annexed to the aforesaid indenture tripartite, may 
(without prejudice to any of the covenants and agreements in 
said indenture contained, or to the bond and mortgage herein 
before referred to) be so varied and altered by said commis- 
sioners as to run from the Tremont Road towards the Milldam, 
in the manner indicated by the plan hereto annexed. 

“ ARTICLE 3. For the considerations aforesaid, it is hereby 
covenanted and agreed by said Water Power Company. its 
successors and assigns, to and with said Commonwealth and its 
assigns, that said Company, its successors and assigns, will and 
shall within such time, not less than two years from the date 
hereof, as said Commissioners or their successors shall prescribe 
and require, construct and complete, to the satisfaction of said 
commissioners, all that portion of avenue numbered one on the 
plan hereto annexed, which extends from Tremont. Road to 
avenue numbered two on the annexed plan, and also the whole 
of that part of avenue numbered two on said plan annexed, 
which extends from the end of Boylston Street to the westerly 
side of said avenue numbered one on said annexed plan, so that 
each of said avenues shall be of the full width of eighty feet at 


the top thereof, and of such height and grade, and with such 
2 
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sewers, drains, bridges and culverts, as may by said commis- 
sioners, or their successors, be deemed needful; all of said work 
and materials to be to the satisfaction and acceptance of said 
commissioners, or their successors.”* 

The first agreement in relation to this district to which 
the City of Boston was a party was that known as the 
‘Tripartite Indenture,” dated December 11, 1856, be- 
tween the Commonwealth of the first part, the Boston 
Water Power Company of the second part, and the City 
of Boston of the third part. (Suppl. to Laws and Ord., 
pp. 208 et seq.) ‘The purposeof this agreement evidently 
was to provide proper, drainage for the new territory. 
The preamble refers to the two former indentures be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the Water Power Com- 
pany, and recites that provision is made therein “for 
laying out avenues, streets and other public improve- 
ments mentioned in said indentures, conformably to the 
directions and plans therein contained, as to material and 
height of fillmg, mode of drainage, location and arrange- 

ent of squares,'streets, and other public areas.” Provi- 
sion is made, in very minute terms, for drains and sewers; 
the City of Boston releases the right it enjoyed under 
certain indentures executed in 1826 and 1827,+ of dig- 
ging earth and mud from the flats ; and the parties make 
other mutual grants and releases in aid of the leading 
purpose of the agreement, and to compensate each other 
for the concessions and releases which each therein 
made. In this indenture, it is first provided that the 
street now called Arlington Street shall be laid out 


* Suppl. to Laws and Ord. pp. 252, 253. 
+ Printed in Suppl. to Laws and Ordinances, pp. 209, 214. 
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of the width of eighty feet. This indenture was con- 
firmed by the Legislature by the Statute of 1857, c. 169. 

By another indenture between the Commonwealth and 
the Boston Water Power Company, dated December 27, 
1856 (Suppl. to Laws and Ord., p. 271), Avenue Five 
(Commonwealth Avenue), which by the indenture of 
June 9, 1854, was to extend no further east than Avenue 
One (Berkeley Street), and to be of the width of one 
hundred and twenty feet, is extended to Arlington Street, 
and its width increased to two hundred feet, and pro- 
vision is made for the walks or malls now existing on it, 
and for setting back all houses built thereon twenty feet 
from the line of the street. 

The next indenture to which it is necessary to refer 
is the one called the ‘‘ New Tripartite Agreement,” ex- 
ecuted December 31, 1864, eight years after the former 
one. Meanwhile, a large part of the flats had been filled 
under the former indentures, the streets actually laid 
out, and a great number of lots sold. The changes 
made in the former indenture are unimportant for the 
present discussion, except those with regard to the width 
of the streets. These are the fifth and eighth articles, 
and are as follows: 


Fifth. The said parties of the first and second parts [the 
Commonwealth and the Water Power Company] covenant and 
agree, and the said party of the third part [the City of Boston] 
assents, that a plan of said territory, bearing even date herewith, 
and signed by the three said several parties hereto, showing the 
contemplated streets on the said territory, shall be adopted in lieu 
of the plan which was heretofore agreed upon by the said parties, 


or any of them; and that all streets and ways which shall be 
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made on so much of the said territory as belongs to the said 
parties of the first and second parts shall be according to the 
said plan adopted by this instrument. Provided, that nothing in 
this new plan shall interfere with the plan of lands belonging to 
the Commonwealth, and adopted by the Commissioners on Public 
Lands, except as hereinafter provided, and except so far as is 
necessary to connect Huntington Avenue with Boylston Street. 

Eighth. The said party of the first part [Commonwealth] 
may so alter the plan heretofore adopted for laying out and 
selling the lands of the Commonwealth on the Back Bay as to 
reduce the width of the street next west of Dedham Street, and 
running parallel thereto from the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road to Beacon Street, from eighty feet to sixty feet in width, and 
may discontinue as a public square and sell for building purposes 
the land laid down as a public square on the said plan, at the 
corner of the street next west of Dedham Street and Beacon 
Street, and may also discontinue and sell for building purposes 
the land Jaid down on the said plan as a street running from 
Marlborough Street to Beacon Street. And it shall be optional 
with the Commissioners on Public Lands, or those having their 
powers, at any time hereafter before making further sales on 
DedhamStreet, to increase the width of said Dedham Street from 
the point where it connects with Huntington Avenue to Beacon 
Street to one hundred feet, to correspond with the laying out of 
Said Huntington Avenue. * 


On the plan referred to and made a part of this agree- 
ment, Berkeley Street is expressly stated to be eighty 
feet wide. 

In 1860, after all the land belonging to the Common- 
wealth on Berkeley Street, except four lots, had been 
sold, the owners of land on that street applied ver- 


* Suppl. to Laws and Ord., pp. 288, 290, 291, 292. 
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bally to the Commissioners of Public Lands, for per- 
mission for the abutters on the street to enclose ten feet 
of the land reserved for the street on each side thereof, 
and on the 23d of October in that year, the Commis- 
sioners passed the following formal vote’: 


Voted: That upon the petition of the parties in interest and 
the abutters on Berkeley Street, between Beacon and Boylston 
streets, there be reserved for purposes of cultivation and for 
entrance and egress, a portion of the street next adjoining each 
estate on said street, ten feet wide and extending the whole 
distance each side; on condition however, that the same may be 
resumed by the Commonwealth, whenever the commissioners or 
their successors in office or authority may deem it necessary to 
do so. * 


The City of Boston was not consulted with regard to 
this order, and never assented to or approved it. The 
action of the commissioners in granting it was ap- 
proved in a report made by a Committee of the Legis- 
lature in 1862, after a hearing at which the City of 
Boston was not represented, nor did the city have any 
notice of it. It would seem that the precarious nature 
of the occupancy allowed by the preceding vote was 
explained by the auctioneer at the subsequent sales of 
the four lots unsold at the time of its adoption, and at 
the first sale a protest was read against this action of 
the Back Bay Commissioners.t 

On the second of April, 1866, a petition was presented 
to the Board of Aldermen for the acceptance of Berkeley 


* Senate Doc. for 1867, No. 284, p. 2. 
+ Senate Doc. for 1867, No. 284, p. 9. 
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Street; but in consequence of the insecurity of the bridge 
built by the Boston Water Power Company across the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad, on that part of the 
street belonging to the Water Power Company, it was 
deemed inexpedient to accept the street, and the peti- 
tioners had leave to withdraw. 

About the first of November, 1866,the Commissioners 
on Public Lands sent a deed of that portion of Berkeley 
Street belonging to the Commonwealth, which had been 
drawn up after consultation between them and the City 
Solicitor, and which conveyed it as a street eighty feet 
wide, but, provided that the city might, so long as it 
should deem it expedient, allow the abutters on the 
street to continue to occupy the enclosures thereon, for 
the purposes for which they had heretofore used the 
same, under the license of 1860.* 


*By a mistake in the public lands ‘office, this deed was not sent to the City 
Hall until more than two months after its date. The following is a copy: 


COMMONWEALTH "OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Know all men by these presents, that the Commissioners on Public Lands of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, acting under the authority conferred upon 
them by the one hundred and forty-second chapter of the Acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, do hereby offer to the City of Boston, as and for a public 
Street,all the right, title and interest of the Commonwealth in and to that portion 
of Berkeley Street which extends from Beacon Street, to a line parallel to the 
southerly line of Boylston Street, and one hundred and seventy-five feet southerly 
thereof, as laid down on the plan accompanying the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Commissioners on the Back Bay, dated January 21, 1857, and recorded with Suf- 
folk deeds, September 2, 1858, and also on the plan recorded with Suffolk deeds, 
liber 788, folio 159, bounded and described as follows: 

Northerly by Beacon Street eighty feet; Westerly by abutting lots and streets 
fifteen hundred and sixty feet; Southerly by the continuation of said Berkeley 
street, eighty feet; Easterly by abutting lots and streets fifteen hundred and sixty 
feet. 

And upon the acceptance by said City of Boston of this offer, the said parcel of 
land shall become a public street, with all the rights of way, and of laying sewers 
for draining, and pipes for the distribution of water and gas, and with all the 
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The enclosure of the twenty feet under the vote of 
1860, both as affecting the rights of the city and those 
of the Water Power Company, under the tripartite in- 
dentures, presented an important question for considera- 
tion ; and besides this, the City Engineer, on surveying 
the street, reported that the Central Church had been so 
erected that the buttresses extended between two and 
three feet beyond the line of that corporation’s land, and 
into the street as originally laid out. These circum- 
stances, and the bad condition of the street on the Wa- 
ter Power Company’s land, together with the pressure of 
business at the close of the municipal year, deferred the 
acceptance of this deed and the laying out of the street 
under it; and the deed had not been accepted by the 
Board of Aldermen, when in January 1867 the Com- 
missioners of Public Lands requested that it might be 


other rights and privileges which now do or hereafter may by law appertain to 
public streets in said City of Boston; provided, however, that said City of Boston 
may, so long as they shall deem it expedient, allow the abutters on said street to 
use a strip thereof ten feet wide on each side for the purposes for which they have 
heretofore used the same by permission of the commissioners, namely, ‘ for pur- 
poses of cultivation, and for entrance and egress’’; but said land shall never be 
used for any other than the purposes aforesaid, or for a public street. 


FRANKLIN HAVEN, 
EDWARD C. PURDY, 
ARTEMAS LEB, 
Commissioners on Public Lands. 
Witness, W. B. O. PEABODY. 


Dated August 23d, 1866. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Secretary's Dept. Boston, 
August 31, 1866. 


The foregoing deed is this day approved by the Governor and Council. 


OLIVER WARNER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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returned to ‘hem, and this was accordingly done on the 
fifth of February. Petitions and orders in reference to 
the enclosures on the street were introduced into the 
Legislature at the instance of other parties in interest, 
and the subject was referred to the Joint Committee on 
Public Lands, before whom a long hearing was had in 
April and May. ‘The City of Boston was notified of this, 
and was represented thereat, as were also the Boston 
Water Power Company and the various landowners on 
Berkeley Street, and in the immediate neighborhood. 
At that hearing, the counsel for the city contended 
that by the several indentures heretofore quoted the 
Commonwealth had made a contract with the city that 
Berkeley Street should be eighty feet wide; that the 
permission to enclose part of it, given by the commis- 
sioners in 1860, was unwise, and in its result derogatory 
to the rights of the city, under that contract; and that 
the above deed should be again tendered by the Com- 
missioners of Public Lands to the city, as being the least 
which the city had a right to demand and could accept. 
No declaration was made by any one having authority 
to make it, that the city intended to remove the fences, 
and lay out the street to the full width of eighty feet. 
On the contrary, the officers of the city stated, that the 
city authorities were very unlikely to disturb the occu- 
pants of the enclosures until there was an actual neces- 
sity for so doing ; but that the Board of Aldermen ought 
to be and must be the exclusive judges of that necessity. 
A majority of the committee reported in favor of the 
rights of the city ; a minority, however, reported adversly - 
to those rights, and with their report recommended the 
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enactment of the following statute, which passed both 
Houses of the Legislature on one of the last days of the 
session (St. 1867, c. 338): 


AN ACT CONCERNING BERKELEY STREET, ON THE Back Bay. 


Be it enacted &c., as follows : 

Section 1. The Commissioners on Public Lands shall con- 
vey to the City of Boston that part of Berkeley Street that is 
situate on the Commonwealth’s lands in the Back Bay, as the 
same is now located and completed sixty feet wide; and the said 
city is authorized to widen the roadway of said street, when 
authorized so to do by the Governor and Council, to the 
width of eighty feet, without any claim for damages by the 


abutters on said street. 
Approved, June 1, 1867. 


The argument which undoubtedly had most weight 
with the Legislature is founded on an entire misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the contract which had been made, 
and of the actual provisions of the indentures. It is | 
thus stated in the report of the minority of the commit- 
tee, who contended — 


That the commissioners had full power, derived from the 
Legislature, to grant thé license which they gave to the abutters 
on Berkeley Street in 1860, a copy of which may be found in 
the Report of the Committee. 

That in so doing, they did not interfere with the rights of any 
other party, as they had in their indenture of June 9, 1854, 
between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as represented by 
them, the Boston Water Powcr Company and other parties, pro- 
vided that full power is reserved by the commissioners at any 
time to vary either of the said avenues (Berkeley Street being 

3 
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one of them) within the line of the Commonwealth’s lands, or 
by his consent, within the limits of any other party.* 


The city was not a party to the indenture of June 9, 
1854; and if the facts in regard to it were as above 
stated, it would not affect at all the city’s rights, as those 
depend on the two tripartite indentures. But so far 
from Berkeley Street being one of the avenues which 
the Commonwealth in its first agreement with the Boston 
Water Power Company reserved the right to vary, it is 
clearly excepted from that reservation. No change 
whatever has been made from the beginning in Avenue 
One (Berkeley Street), except removing it a little west- 
ward of the originally intended location, in accordance 
with the agreement in the second indenture between 
the Commonwealth and the Water Power Company, 
ante, p. 9. ‘The extract from the indenture of June 9, 
1854, above quoted, when read with the context, can 
have no reference whatever to Avenue One, as will 
be seen by a perusal of the whole article, which is as 
follows : 


ArTICLE 8. ‘That for the considerations aforesaid, the said 
Boston Water Power Company, for itself and its successors and 
assigns, and the several other persons and Corporations who 
shall become parties hereto, of the third part, for themselves and 
their several and respective heirs, executors, administrators, suc- 
cessors and assigns, do hereby severally covenant and agree 
to and with said Commonwealth and its assigns, that they will 
respectively, within the periods specified in this article, complete 
to the satisfaction of said commissioners or their successors, at 


* Senate Doc. for 1867, No. 284, p. 16. 
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their own several and respective cost and charge, all such por- 
tions of the following avenues, including all sewers and drains, 
sluices, culverts and bridges appurtenant to said portions as are 
or may be laid out wholly upon their several and respective 
lands and flats or on or under said cross-dam, namely, avenue 
numbered two on the plan hereto annexed, within three years 
from the first day of May, A. D. 1854, avenues numbered three 
and four on said plan, within five years, and avenues five and 
six on said plan within six years from said date, or within such 
longer time as said commissioners or their said successors shall 
hereafter prescribe, and will and shall in like manner make any 
alteration of sluices, culverts and bridges, in size, structure or 
position, connected with either of said avenues, as may, in the 
judgement of said commissioners, or of; their said successors, be 
needful for the flowage described in the fifth article of this in- 
denture; and that they will and shall in like manner, within said 
several and respective periods, and at their several and respec- 
tive cost and charge, severally conclude one-half part of all such 
portions of the aforesaid avenues, sewers and drains, sluices, 
culverts and bridges as bound or touch upon their said several 
estates, it being understood that full power is reserved by said 
commissioners at any time to vary either of the said avenues 
within the line of the Commonwealth’s land, or, by his consent, 
within the limits of any other party hereto. 


It is true that there is a recital in the preamble to 
the indenture of September 26, 1854, between the same 
parties, which favors the construction contended for by 
the minority of the committee. It is as follows: “ And 
whereas, by article eighth of said indenture of three 
parts, full power is reserved to and by said commis- 
sioners at any time to vary said avenues, within the line 
of the Commonwealth’s land, or by his consent, within 
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the limits of any other party to this indenture; and 
whereas, said Boston Water Power Company is desirous 
that said avenue, numbered one, shall be so varied and 
removed westward that its southerly end shall enter Tre- 
mont Road, opposite Dover Street.” * But as the ave- 
nue was removed westward at the request of the Water 
Power Company, the only other party to either of these 
indentures, no exercise of the power reserved to the 
commissioners was required, and the recital of their 
reserved right was not only incorrect, but reference to 
it was uncalled for; and it can have no possible effect 
to enlarge or alter the meaning of the original contract. 
Besides the location and width of Berkeley Street is fi- 
nally fixed by this second indenture, and no right to vary 
it is reserved therein. But it is unnecessary to discuss 
the contents of the two first indentures further, as they 
are not relied upon by the city in establishing this con- 
tract. Whatever rights may originally have been re- 
served to the commissioners as against the Boston Water 
Power Company, no such general right is reserved in 
any contract to which the City of Boston is a party. 
No such right is reserved in the original tripartite in- 
denture, in which it is expressly recited that ‘‘ the pre- 
vious indentures provide for laying out avenues, streets, 
and other public improvements mentioned in said in- 
dentures, conformable to the plans therein contained, as 
to material and height of fillmg, mode of drainage, 
location and arrangement of squares, streets and other 
public areas.” In every plan of the Back Bay territory 


* Suppl. to Laws and Ord., p. 251. 
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which has been printed by authority, and which has 
been referred to in the contracts between the Common- 
wealth and the City of Boston, Avenue One, or Berkeley 
Street, has been represented as eighty feet wide. The 
language of the indenture of 1864, in which the Com- 
monwealth and the Boston Water Power Company 
*‘ covenant and agree” and the City of Boston “ assents ” 
‘that all streets and ways” on the territory “shall be 
according to the plan adopted by this instrument,” con- 
sidered in connection with the express power reserved 
to the Commonwealth in the eighth article thereof, 
ante, p. 12, to narrow Exeter Street, and to widen Dedham 
(Dartmouth) Street, is decisive of the meaning and in- 
tention of the parties; and the express reservation in 
regard to Exeter and Dedham streets, negatives on 
familiar principles of construction, the existence of any 
such general power as is alleged to exist in the minority 
report of the committee of 1867. 

If the covenants of the Commonwealth in the tripar- 
tite indenture of 1864 conflict with the license grant- 
ed in 1860 to the abutters on Berkeley Street, that 
indenture operated as a revocation of that license. 
And this was no hardship; for it was in exact conform- 
ity with all the plans, proposals and agreements, and, 
indeed, with the entire action of the Back Bay Commis- 
sioners in regard to Berkeley Street from the very begin- 
ning, all of which were well known and fully understood 
by parties purchasing land there. Besides, the cove- 
nants in the indenture of 1864 are only a reaffirmance 
in more emphatic language of the same contract made 
eight years previously, and contained in the first tripar- 
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tite indenture, before any land had been sold on Berke- 
ley Street, and before the street itself had been filled up 
or laid out. 

In accordance with the statute passed by the Legisla- 
ture, the Commissioners of Public Lands, towards the 
close of the year, sent to the city a deed of the street, 
not including the enclosures, which was returned to 
them by the Mayor, with the following letter; 


Mayor’s OFrrice, City Hatt, 
Boston, Jan. 3, 1868. 
To the Commissioners on Public Lands of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts : 

GENTLEMEN, — By request of the Board of Aldermen of this 
city, I return to you the deed which you recently tendered them 
of a portion of Berkeley Street, on the Back Bay. 

The reason for the return of the deed is stated in an order of 
the Board, a copy of which is herewith transmitted. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


OTIS NORCROSS, Mayor. 


CieT at Oi es Oi Leys 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 23, 186. 


The Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets, to whom 
was referred the accompanying deed of Berkeley Street, which 
was presented by the State Commissioners on Public Lands to 


as 
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the city for acceptance, respectfully report, that as the accom- 
panying deed makes a conveyance of the street only sixty feet 
in width, and whereas by the terms of the original agreement 
between the City, the Commonwealth, and the Boston Water 
Power Company, dated Dec. 31, 1864, and by the plan accom- 
panying said agreement, it should be eighty feet in width, they 
would recommend the passage of the accompanying order. 
For the Committee. 
WILLIAM CUMSTON, Chazrman. 


Ordered, 'That His Honor the Mayor be, and he is hereby, 
requested, to return the deed of Berkeley Street, which the 
State Commissioners on Public Lands have presented to the 
city for acceptance, for the reasons above set forth. 

Read twice and passed. 


A true copy. 
Attest: S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


On the 8rd of November, 1868, the Board of Alder- 
men passed the following vote: 


“ Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety and con- 
venience of the inhabitants require that Berkeley Street should 
be laid out not less than sixty feet nor more than eighty feet in 
width from Providence to Beacon Street, it is hereby ordered, 
that due notice be given to all parties interested that this Board 
intend to lay out the street before mentioned, by taking a por- 
tion of their land and laying out the same as a public street, 
and that Monday, the sixteenth day of November, at four o’clock, 
P.M., is assigned for hearing any objections which may be made 
thereto.” 
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On the 16th of November, the Board « Ordered, 
That the City Solicitor and his assistant be requested 
to attend this hearing, and look after the interests of 
the city”; and, after a statement by the City Solicitor, 
of the facts in regard to the street, and the controversy 
with the Commonwealth, the Board adopted the follow- 
ing vote: 


“ Resolved, That it is inexpedient for this Board to take any 
action in regard to the acceptance of Berkeley Street within the 
limits aforesaid.” * 


* That portion of Berkeley Street lying between Tremont and Providence 
streets, and not on the Commonwealth’s land, has been accepted and laid out as 
a street eighty feet wide. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 16, 1868. 


Ordered : That a special Committee, consisting of two on the 
part of the Board of Aldermen, with such as the Common 
Council may join, be appointed to confer with any Committee 
representing the town of Brookline, on the subject of changing 
the boundary line between that town and the City of 
Boston. 

Passed, and Aldermen Braman and Talbot were appointed 
on said Committee. 

Sent down for concurrence. 

G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Nov. 19, 1868. 
Concurred: and Mes:rs. Stevens, Carney and Parker were 
_ joined. 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, President. 
Approved, 20 November, 1868. 
NATH. B. SHURTLEFF, Mayor. 


CTY. Oe BO Sa NT 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 21, 1868. 


THE Joint Special Committee appointed to confer with 
representatives of the town of Brookline on the subject of 
changing a portion of the boundary line between that town 
and the City of Boston, beg leave to submit the following 


acd td eal Ol aves hele 


To perfect the system of drainage and streets devised for the 
territory lying between Tremont Street and the Milldam, it is 
highly important that this City should have the control of 
Western Avenue and the low lands in the vicinity of Muddy 
Brook. With this view the Committee have caused surveys to 
be made, and have proposed to the Selectmen of Brookline a 
change in the present boundary line to correspond to the fol- 
lowing description : 

Beginning at a point in the centre of the channel of Charles 
River on the boundary line between the town of Brookline and 
the City of Cambridge, where the westerly line of St. Mary’s 
Street, in the town of Brookline, extended in a northerly direc- 
tion would intersect the said boundary line; thence running 
southwardly by the westerly line of the said St. Mary’s Street 
extended, to the southerly line of Brighton Avenue; thence con- 
tinuing in the same direction by the westerly line of St. Mary’s 
Street to the northerly line of Ivy Street; thence turning a little 
and running southeasterly by the southwesterly line of St. Mary’s 
Street, and by the continuation of the same to the northwest- 
erly line of the location of the Brookline Branch of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad ; thence southwesterly by the northwesterly 
line of the location of the said Railroad to the division line be- 
tween land of Thomas Howe and land formerly of Mellen; thence 
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across the said Railroad to the easterly line of the location thereof 
where the southerly line of a private passageway, lying north- 
wardly of Pearl Place (so called), and running from the said 
Railroad to Brookline Avenue, intersects the said easterly line 
of said location; thence by the southerly line of the said pas- 
sageway to the northwesterly line of the said Brookline 
Avenue; thence southwesterly by the northwesterly line of 
Brookline Avenue to Washington Street, and continuing in the 
same direction across Washington Street to the southerly line 
thereof; thence eastwardly by the southerly line of Washington 
Street to the northwesterly line of Pond Avenue; thence across 
Pond Avenue, at right angles to the same, to the southeasterly 
line thereof; thence southwesterly by the southeasterly line of 
Pond Avenue, till the said line intersects the easterly line of 
Back Street, or the Old Mill Road (so called); thence south- 
wardly by the easterly line of the said Old Mill Road, till it inter- 
sects the easterly line of said Pond Avenue; thence southwardly 
by the easterly line of said Pond Avenue till it intersects the 
boundary line between the City of Boston and the town of West 
Roxbury, extended northwesterly to Pond Avenue; thence south- 
easterly by the said boundary line, extended to the present 
westerly terminus thereof. 

The new line above described will, we believe, be satisfactory 
to the town of Brookline. It transfers about three hundred 
acres of land, heretofore in that town, to the jurisdiction of this 
city. 

An act will be prepared by the City Solicitor, and submitted, 
with the Mayor’s petition, to the next Legislature. 


J. D. BRAMAN, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
MICHAEL CARNEY, 
AUGUSTUS PARKER, 


Committee. 
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Saely OF BOSTON. 


FINAL REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE 


ON 


LAYING OUT AND WIDENING STREETS, 


ESOC 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1868. 
THE Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets submit 
the following Report of their doings during the present muni- 


cipal year. 


4. 
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List of Streets that have been laid cut, widened and extended, during the 


Street. 


(AQaAnISisitel oleh eletenvone 


Warren Avenue. ..e- 


Saint James... 


Berkeley « -« 


Mal Kivamctete 0 te 61.9. 600 


Devonshire . - «+ « » 
Highland ..+. e+e « 
Centre. «se see es 
OMe wy fo oe 65 
Bond «teis.sle <6 (s)~ 
Ringgold. «+ + e« « 
Summer and Bedford. 
Oliver. 2 «6 0+ 
Washington. « «ee. 
Federal. . « eee 


I yemOnticmemeliciiere rene 


Dorchester. « « « © « 
Beach. « ee eee és 
River... 0 «seecee 
Day (formerly Cross). 
Tremont and Boylston. 
Concord Square. ... 
Coneord Square. ..-. 
Rutland Square.... 
East Springfield. ... 


Albany. e eo. ©). 0 @ @ 6 


Swett e * . Ce¢: 58 “6-228 


Weve 64 oo A 6 


West Newton eu. « +) > 


INLATION Gue te te weme ne ne ta 


Temple Place. .... 


Flammongs asses teks os 


Harrison Avenue. « « » 


Action. 


Location. 


discontinuance | Northeasterly side 


laid out 


39 


widened 


<e 
ce 
discontinuance 
widened 


laid out 


ce 


widened 
discontinuance 


widened 


extended 


widened 


ce 


cc 


laid out 


widened 


cc 


extended 


widened 


“ce 


laid out 
widened 
“ 


laid out 


widened 


Bet. West Canton St. and 
Columbus Avenue 


Bet. Berkeley and Claren- 
don Streets 


Bet. Tremont and Chand- 
ler Streets 


Bet. Devonshire and Con- 
gress Streets 


From Milk to State Street 
Cor. Centre Street 
Cor. Highland Street 
Bet. Hanover & North St. 
The entire Street 
“y . 
Junction of 
Cor. Milk Street 
Cor. Beach Street 
From Summer to First St. 


Bet. Boylston Street and 
B.& A. R. R. bridge 


Washington Village 

Cor. Washington St. 

North of Mt. Vernon St. 

Near Centre Street 

At their junction 

Near Columbus Avenue 
(3 (a3 iT] 

Cor. Columbus Avenue 

Cor. Washington Street 


From Roxbury Canal to 
Northampton Street 


Cor. Albany Street 


Bet. Washington and Dud- 
ley Strects 


Near Columbus Avenue 


Bet. Pleasant and Ferdi- 
nand Streets 


Cor. Tremont Street 


Bet. Shawmut Avenue and 
Tremont Street 


Opp. Ashland Place 


Land taken from. 


OS .€ 10 be O26) @, CG. Cl eae 


City of Boston 


66 ce 


Heirs of F. and M. C. 
Welch 


Heirs of M. C. Welch and 
10 other estates 

Roxbury Color 
Chemical Mf’g Co. 


© 19 6, 0 6° 6 (82e0 oe 


and 


Heirs of T. R. Raymond 
and 4 other estates 
City of Boston 


Moses Williams 

Thos. Richardson and 28 
other estates 

Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Mass. and 57 other 
estates 

A. GC. Richmond and 7 
other estates 

Moses Williams 

City of Boston 

Leonard Hyde 

City of Boston 

W.S. Rand and 4 other 
estates 

Boston Water Power Co. 

Wm. 8S. Rand and others 

Heirs of Mary Jarvis 


Cit a of Boston and J. 
am 


City of Boston 


Heirs of N. Watson and 
3 other estates 


City of Boston 

H. Filhiol Guardian, 
another and City of 
Boston 

Fre@’k H. Bradlee 


City of Boston 


Chas. H. Bacon 
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present municipal year, 1868; and also discontinuances of portions of Streets. 


Square feet 
taken. 


ee ef @ @ 


Not given 


cc 


“ 


385.00 


10,657.00 
1,230.00 
567.00 

Not given 


cc 


1,829.30 
83.60 
43,592 $4 
30,883.71 


1,372.00 
481.10 
4,035.00 
5,282.00 
1,037.00 
909.19 
Not given 
539.50 
312.00 
17,042.00 


672.00 
274.50 


Not given 
6,808.60 


479.00 
55,850.00 


1,074.20 


Date of action 


(Mayor's appr.) 


Est. expense 
when taken. 


Remarks. 


Feb. 18, 1868, Nothing 199.83 feet adjoining estates of Wildes & Badger. 
April 7, 1868, os Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 
April 27, 1868, she a ee a us 
April 7, 1868, oe a ce es - 
April 11, 1868, $5,775 00 
April 11, 1868, 400,000 00 
April14, 1868, Nothing Exchange of land. 
April 14, 1868, ss 1,230 feet adjoining estate of Roxbury Color and 
April 28, 1868, 4,800 00 Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
May 5, 1868, Nothing Formerly Public Lands of City. 
May 5,1868, “ as a - 
May 5, 1868, cs Land given to City in exchange for releasing its inter- 
May 21, 1868, i est in passage-way across New South Church Estate. 
June 3, 1868, 1,672 00 
June 6, 1868, 250,000 00 
ee Pik 500,000 00 
June 9, 1868, 200 00 
June 12, 1868, 6,778 00 
June 16, 1868, Nothing |Abutters released their interest in this land for Street, 
June 16, 1868, 528 20 
June 16, 1868, Nothing Corner of Common rounded off. 
June 23, 1868, 1,500 00 ; 
June 23, 1868,| Nothing | Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co, 
June 27, 1868, es Land given. 
June 27, 1868, 1,700 00 
June 29, 1868, 40 80 | 17.018 ft. of land,taken from City, estimated at nothing. 
June 30, 1868, Nothing Being City’s land, estimated at nothing. 
July 14,1868, 206 00 
July 14,1868,} Nothing | Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 
July 18, 1868, 25,000 00 | Church Street District, 
July 25,1868, 20,000 00 
July 28,1868, Nothing Conveyed to City by Tremont Improyement Co. 
Aug. 4, 1868, 1,074 20 


$1,219,274 20 Amount carried forward, 


1* 
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List of Streets that have been laid out, etc., during the present municipal 


Street. 


Richmondvse ae sas 


Grenville Place. . 


MATION. gevie ss fa 3 
Avon Place... 
PACGMOnGs. + 2s ve 
Shawmut. .... 


Laie Jas, Wa A 


Columbus Avenue . 
Brimmens soon Le 


Dartm ouphvsn ewe wens 


SITOCI. ees ly eke 6 
MAtTReWS pameuren tours 
Harrison Avenue. 
MAMNEWA . 7. 5!) 0 ns 
Northampton. .. 


INNS ONG GG a F 
BOrkeley ss veces o6 


MOON eats oe ese ue is 


Tennyson oii els i 
West Canton. ... 


Dover; ones els" ss 
South Cedar.... 
Bedford’. Us vile. 56 
Berlin cerns hele anave 
riba Were et cteis: 
Sigh ss a sopewe chee 


Warren Avenue. . 
Montgomery. ... 


Summer. 


Berkeley. . . ss 


So. Boston Streets. 


Kendall. . 


Action. 


discontinuance 


laid out 


iT 


extended 
laid out and 

widened 
laid out and 


widened 
laid out 


extended 


ee 


laid out 


widened 
discontinuance 
widened 
“e 
discontinuance 


laid out 


widened 


laid out and 
widened 


laid out 


widened 
laid out and 

widened 

widened 
laid out and 


widened 
widened 


“e 


laid out 


widened 


laid out 


Location. — 


Cor. Salem Street 


Bet. Church St. and ext. 
of Columbus Av. 


Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ferd. Sts. ! 


To Chauncy Street 
Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ferd. Sts. 
Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ch’ch Sts. 


Connecting Hose House 
with Fayette Street 


Fr. Ferd’nd to Church of 
Fr. Mt. Ver. to Chestn. St. 


Bet. Warren and Colum- 
bus Avenues 


Cor. Pitts Street 

Cor. Congress Street 

Cor. Dover Street 

Fr. Federal to Leather Sq. 
N. W. of Columbus Ave. 


Bet. Columbus Avenue 
and Clarendon Street 


Bet. Chandler Street and 
land of B. & P. R.R. Co. 


Adj. St. John’s (R.C.) Ch. 


Fr. Church to pr’sed new 
line of Columbus Ave. 


Bet. Warren Avenue and 
Appleton Street 


Cor. Harrison Avenue 
Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ferd. Sts. 
Opp. Columbia Street 

Fr, Pleasant to Church St. 
Cor. Tremont Street 

Bet. Cong. and Sum’r Sts. 


Bet. Clarendon and Berke- 
ley Streets 


Bet. Clarendon and West 
Canton Streets 


Cor. High Street 


Bet. Chandler and Provi- 
dence Streets 


56 Streets 


Bet. Shawmut Avenue and 
Tremont Street 


Land taken from. 


ae. 


City of Boston 


Persons unknown and 
the City 

Second Church, 3 other 
est’s. and persons w’kn. 

City, persons unknown 
and John Bacon 

City, persons unknown 
and 3 other estates 

City of Boston 


City of Boston 
H. Ritchie and Eliot and 


another estate 
City of Boston 


Albert Brown 


ier Ne, tem teen em os Tet Wee et at at 


City of Boston 


David Snow and 4 other 
estates 


e,9¢ ©. @ <e(fe. 8.16 6.4 8 525846 


City of Boston 
City of Boston 


Mary, wife of Peter 
Walsh 
City of Boston 


City of Boston 


City of Boston 
Persons unkn., the City, 
and Mary Eliza Bird 
Heirs of Jas. H. Foster 
City of Boston 
Heirs of Jona, Pattén 
Susan H. Todd and 14 


other estates 
City of Boston 


City of Boston 


Michael H.Gleeson 
Beand.2. ie kh. Go; 


a Oh ©. 6. © 8/6 “SS OOO" BLS 


City of Boston 


year, 1868; and also discontinuances of portions of Streets. 


Square feet 
taken, 


 @ € «8 @ 


9,252.00 


17,389.00 
14,482.00 
17,290.00 
10,014.00 

1,740.00 


32,734.00 
11,064.00 
Not given 


199.00 
2,428.00 
1,069.00 


Not given 


50.00 
5,190.00 


Not given 


8,807.00 
22,333.00 
585.00 
10,719.00 
809.00 
3,954.80 
Not given 


823.00 
Not given 


“ 


38,919.00 
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Date of action 


(Mayor’s appr.) 


Aug. 25, 1868, 
Sept. 15, 1868, 


Sept. 15, 1868, 
Sept. 25,1868, 
Sept. 25, 1868, 
Sept. 25, 1868, 
Sept. 29, 1868, 


Oct. 9, 1868, 
Oct. 9, 1868, 
Oct. 20,1868, 


Oct. 20, 1868, 
Oct. 20,1868, 
Oct. 20, 1868, 
Oct. 23,1868, 
Oct. 26, 1868, 
Oct. 27,1868, 


Oct. 27,1868, 


Nov. 4, 1868, 
Nov. 4, 1868, 


Nov. 4,1868, 


Nov. 6, 1868, 
Nov. 6, 1868, 
Noy. 10, 1868, 
Nov. 13, 1868, 
Noy. 13, 1868, 
Nov. 17, 1868, 


‘Nov. 17, 1868, 


Novy. 17, 1868, 


Nov. 17,1868, 
Nov, 17, 1868, 


Noy. 17, 1868, 
Noy. 30, 1868, 


Est. expense 
when taken. 


$1,219,274 20 


Nothing 
Nothing 


3 


$80,000 00 
17,000 00 
30,000 00 

200 00 


67,000 00 
26,000 00 
Nothing 


1,250 00 

Nothing 
8,642 00 
10,500 00 

Nothing 


6c 


250 00 
48,000 00 


Nothing 


13,210 00 
35,000 00 
4,680 00 
30,000 00 
15,000 00 
70,000 00 
Nothing 


$1,675,806 20 


( Continued.) 


Remarks. 


Amount brought forward. 

39.8 feet adjoining estate of E, McD., wife of Chesley 
Hayes. 

Church Street District. 


6“ “c 


Church Street District. 


Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 


147 feet adjoining estate of heirs of John P. Thorndike, - 
City Land, value estimated, but nothing paid. 


3,485.1 ft. adjoining land of Boston Water Power Co. 
Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 


6¢ 66 6c it) 


Church Street District. 
Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 


City Land, value estimated, but nothing paid, 
Church Street District. 


Church Street District. 


Conyeyed to City by Boston Water Power Co, 


6s “es “ “cs 


Conveyed to City by Boston and Prov. R. R. Co. 


Laid out for the purpose of defining boundary lines 
of streets, 


Amount carried forward, 
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List of Streets that have been laid out, etc., during the present municipal 


Street. 


SCACOM sm eteMe tela tetrss 
WieRternEA VC cf eens ts 


Commonwealth Ave. . 
MWibiktheweGAd 44 66 6 6 


Washington ...-«.-s 
Gardner e e e . e e e . 


FATIANLIC AVC rene cele eee 


IELANOV CLectemic ie ie celle 


List of Unsettled 
Street. 


AINLON sea ew ensue eel sas 


Summer 


Federal and Broad ... 


eeeeeeee¢ 


SEEING 8 GG Oe Oo oO 


Olivermeetenton ete hess. te 
Smee: Ao sa eA ah 
Seika”) eo a Ot Re 4 


Sibi A a oon AO So iF 
WCE SG Gat Gor oo 0 uc 


Sun'mer eee e'e# © @ © 


Richmond ..-.-e-ee-. 
OCongress . 6 0% 2 0 5s 
Williams (now Matthews) 
Dorchester .....-.-s 
BBD es ere c¥ oe eC eate sae 


Adams (now Bowker). . 


Action. 


laid out 


ce 


ce 


widened 


discontinuance 
widened 


laid out 


widened 


Location. 


Portion of Milldam road 


ce ia ‘73 


Bet. Berkeley and Claren- 
don Streets 


Bet. Rockland Street and 
Buena Vista Ave. 


Cor. of Gardner Street 
Cor. of Washington Street 


From Rowe’s Wharf to 
Eastern Ave. 


Bet. Court and Blackstone 
Sts. 


Land taken from. 


Commonwealth of Mass. 


ce “cc 


“ce “ 


Heirs of Ralph Haskins 


¢ 6 8 2 0's 6) ov 88 Se 


Rosa, wife of Louis Prang 


Rowe’s Wharf Corpora- 
tion and 30 other estates 


Heirs of Francis Amory, 
and 18 other estates. 


Claims at the beginning of the present municipal 


Action. 


widened 


laid out, 
widened and 
graded 


widened 


ce 


extended 


widened 


“ 


‘a3 


Location. 


Bet. Friend & Hanover Sts. 


Cor. Otis Street 

At their junction 

Nearly opp. Baldwin Place 
From Milk to Broad Street 


Cor. Kingston Street 


Cor. Lincoln Street 


To Foundry Street 
Cor. Washington Street 


Opposite Chauncy Street 


Bet. Salem and Hanover 
Streets 


Bet. High and Matthews 
Streets 


Bet. Federal and Congress 
Streets 


Bet. Middle and Tucker- 
man Streets 


Bet. Federal and Congress 
Streets 


Bet. Sudbury and Chardon 
Streets 


Land taken from. 


Heirs of Sarah G. Cool- 
edge. 


John C. Gray 

Thomas Richardson 

Mrs. Sarah Abrams 

Wm. G. Lincoln and 9 
other estates 

Seman Klous 


Lucius M. Sargent 


John Trainer 


Henry Carter and M. B. 
Fay 


Heirs of Walter Baker 


Fred. Gould and persons 
unknown 


Heirs of J. P. Thorndike 
and James Carbrey 


Heirs of J. P. Thorndike 
and N. Matthews 


Horatio Gore 
Persons unknown and 2 
other estates 


E. H. Ashcroft and 4 
other estates 


ES 


I a 
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year, 1868; and also discontinuances of portions of Streets. (Continued.) 


Date of action, 
(Mayor’s appr.) 


Square feet 


Est. expense 
taken. 


when taken. Remarks. 


$1,675,806 20 | Amount brought forward. 


323,797.00 | Dec. 7, 1868, Nothing Laid out pursuant to an Act of the Legislature of 1868. 
252,720.00 | Dec. 7, 1868, Nothing sf ee ve a 
Not given | Dec. 15, 1868, Nothing | Cunveyed to City by Commonwealth, 
2.260.00 | Dec. 15, 1868, 1,130 00 
ae eteteme (ec. Lo, 1868, Nothing | 1117 feet discontinued adjoining the estate of Rosa, 
wife of Louis Prang. 
137.00 | Dec. 15, 1868, Nothing Exchange of land. 

268,465.00 | Dec. 18, 1868, 900,000 00 

17,767.50 | Dec. 31, 1868, 500,000 00 


$3,076,936 20 


Total Amount. 


year, 1868, — that have been settled during the year. 


Square feet 


taken. (Mayor’s appr.) ages settled. 
430.0 | July 24, 1862, $35,085 00 | Award of referees. 
78.5 | Oct. 9, 1866, Nothing Settled by lapse of time. 
510 Oct. 25, 1866, 8,570 387 66 “ award of referees. 
10.5 | Nov. - 7, 1866, Nothing 66 “ lapse of time, 
5,611.3 | Sept. 6, 1865, 42,976 88 

221.5 | Mar. 19, 1867, Nothing Settled by lapse of time. 

261.5 | April 23, 1867, 8,511 18 | Suit brought by Sargent, July term of 1867: case 
brought to trial in March 1868, and award decreed 
by jury. 

1,266 Mar. 27, 1867, 759 60 | Settled and paid. 

809.59 | Mar. 29, 1867, 13,400 00 “6 6c 6 

330 | April 16, 1867, 5,070 00 c\Y wo 

864.97 | May 11, 1867, 8,050 00 | Gould’s entire property surrendered to the city and 
paid for. The land taken from persons unknown 
(Richmond Place) is settled by lapse of time. 

122 July 11, 1867, 8,200 00 | Settled and paid. 

716 July 12, 1867, 7,548 00 bie Sy es 

175 July 15, 1867, 700 00 

1,144 July 16, 1867, 24,000 00 | 2 entire estates purchased, and the portion of High 
St. Place belonging to persons unknown settled 
by lapse of time. 

3,890.70 | Nov. 8, 1867, 15,205 15 

$167,376 18 


Da 


te of action, 


Amount of dam- 


Remarks. 


Gig gn RR nee nce 


——————————ee———e ee 
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List of Unsettled Claims at the beginning of the present 


Street. Action. 

Temple Place. ....{ widened 

SigmimOrers ste) ears te widened 
Hamilton. . « » « « «| widened and 

graded 


laid out, wid- 
ened and gra- 


QPP a & goa oa oa & 


ded 
sien om OOD Fhe extended 
Washington. .....{ Widened 
Dorchester. <2. e cc 
High e e e e ° e e e e 6e 
Adams (now Bowker) . a 


ikea A Hoo yo A 


Location. 


North side 
Opposite Lincoln Street 


From Batterymarch St. to 
Washington Square 


From Milk to Broad Street 
To Foundry Street 


Cor. Lucas Street 


Bet. Middle and Tucker- 
man Streets 


Bet. Congress and Federal 
Streets 


Bet. Sudbury and Chardon 
Streets 


Near Beach Street 


Land taken from. 


Prov. Instit’n for Savings 
Joseph M, Bell 


Heirs Jacob Kendall and 9 
other estates 


Thos. Wigglesworth and 
27 other estates 


Thomas Connelley and an- 
other estate 


Joshua P. Preston 

W. Pray 

Heirs of Samuel Wood and 
another estate 


Heirs of Thomas Leach 


Martin M. Rogers 
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municipal year, 1868, that still remain unsettled. 


Square feet Date of action 


taken. (Mayor’s appr.) Remarks. 


278.80 | Oct. 6, 1864. | Suit against City begun in July term of 1865, and not yet brought 
to trial. 
109.00 | July 24, 1866. | Suit a eeltgh City begun in July term of 1867, and not yet brought 
to trial. 
8,240.60| Jan. 5, 1867, 
3,281.60 | Sept. 6, 1865. 
657.00 | March 27, 1867. 


86.00 | June 26, 1867. 
136.00 | July 15, 1867. 


865.00| July 16, 1867. 
1,193.20| Nov. 8, 1867. 


146.00} Dec. 24, 1867. 
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The following assessments for betterment have been made 
since the “ Betterment Law” took effect (May 23d, 1866). 


Expense of 


When street widening or ex- 


was widened or ex- 


Street. Am’t. assessed. | When assessed. byes ay tension as . euti. 

Hanover Street. . ..- $3,748 13 Mar, 18, 1867, July 30, 1866, $14,449 20 
Washington Street... 13,848 96 Mar. 25, 1867, duly 30, 1866, 34,232 72 
West Street ...... 8,106 41 Dec, 23, 1867. Mar. 29, 1867, 10,524 67 
Richmond Street... .| 10,243 87 Dec. 23, 1867, May 11, 1867, 27,497 56 
Federal Street .....j| 18,258 61 Dec, 30, 1867, Apr. 19,1867, 87,655 86 
Bowker Street. ....| 982,261 00 Sept. 14, 1868, Novy. 8, 1867, 41,526 69 
Temple Place .....| 14,356 56 Nov. 9, 1868, July 25, 1868, 20,000 00 
Brimmer Street ....| 28,457 13 Nov. 23, 1868, Oct. 9, 1868, 29,094 00 
High Street ......{| 985,119 30 Dee. 31, 1868, July 16, 1867, 94,277 00 
High Street .....-| 387,649 85 Dee. 31, 1868, Nov. 17, 1868, 68,339 10 
Matthews Street. ... 7,708 75 Dec. 31, 1868, July 12, 1867, 17,414 00 
Matthews Street... 4,736 55 Dec. 81, 1868, Oct. 23, 1868, 11,412 00 

$264,495 12 $406,422 80 


The Board of Aldermen passed a Resolve at the close of the 
present year (see City Doc. No. 149, 1868), declaring that no 
assessments for betterment should be made in consequence of 
the laying out, widening, or extension of the following named 
streets, which have been laid out, widened, or extended, since 
the “Betterment Law” took effect (May 23d, 1866): 


Street. Location. Date of Action. 


Middle....sccccsceee June 7, ’66. 
CONQTESS oorccccvece 
Purchase ..+- oscceee 


Green eceoe oe ere eevee 


Washington Village.....ssssseeses 
Corner of Williams Street......... 
Near Congress Street......seccccee | & 
Between Gouch and Lyman Streets. | * v5 DG. 
Federal ....-. «..e-- | Corner of Sullivan Place..........] . 
GICED 0.00 sees socees ‘© Lyman Street.c.csccoses| * > 17, 66, 
Summer .....+.seee- | Near Devonshire Street........---. | &¢ 
Congress ......+..-. | Corner of High Street....ecccesess 
Dorchester ......... | Washington Village.....s+secesese 


Sister ...... ........ | Corner of Williams Street.......... | Aug. 16, 66. 
TTROSBAS es see newer es 4 G Street.....cceccccscese | Oct. 26, 66. 
OLISING sab waah certs i Summer Streets..s.s.e.e} % 9, ’66. 
SUMMOCL se. acna ees ee ts Otis Stroeta..i ees. estes tt 9, 66. 
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Street Location, Date of Action, 
MANE 6 oslo s+ c0s0 Corner of Old Harbor Street........ Oct. 9, 66. 
CONQTESS «..6- oeeee . oe Purchase Street.......... 20, 66. 
CONGTESS . 2.00 » seee Between Williams and Channing Sts. Nov. 2, 66. 
Federal and Broad.. | Junction of Oct. 25, ’66. 
OS a ee ee Opposite Baldwin Place............ Nov. 7, 66. 
WI0ton ...-24 2.2205 Washington Village.......s.seees. Dec, 125766, 
RPINCC <2 ccs --+e- | Bet. Snowhill and Commercial Sts..{ ‘‘ 11, 66. 
BAEC bens 200 ose ‘¢ Pinckney and Mt. Vernon Sts.. eT AS bo 
PMIMOMECT as 2.b 55 c08 Corner of Kingston Street......... Mar. 19, ’67. 
POUT cin 5-0 ox, «00 oe CC Raraen, Streets. +.seses P April 30, ’67. 
PSMMNINOT bs ob sc cane ‘*) Lincoln, Street .-......2. 23, 67. 
Washington .... «... | Near Essex Street.....s.0.sceeceee Wee 26, 67. 
WURUIAINA 6 6000 520s 6) Hederal Street .....e0recccece s 12, 67. 
Summer ............ | Bet. Kingston St. & ‘“‘ Church Green.” | Apr. 23, 67. 
OOPOT CHA nts ses 3 oss ‘¢ Milk and Water Streets....... Mar. 27, ’67. 
Sixth ss eo Bes tec ses Extended to Foundry Street........ oe hae OU 
Summer ..... AS Opposite Chauncy Street.......... « | Ape. 16;,’6/; 
POTRGR Fats we bia ks, © 2.0, ‘¢ Lincoln Street............ ae A 
Tremont ..........- | Corner of La Grange Street........ ‘ 30,.6%3 
PINWIET: whee bs tm an ws Bet. Kingston St. & “Church Green.” May 14, ’67. 
Appleton ..... Pe nines Berkeley and Clarendon Sts.. Sos eb em One 
Clarendon ..... eeeee | “ Appleton St. and Warren Av.. Ete | 2a 
Warren Avenue..... ‘¢ Clarendon and W. Canton Sts.. ie (OE 
West Canton........ Wer Pr Co.’ 8 old line m& W.AV.) 21.76% 
Pembroke ...... »«.«. #4 ‘6 ce 4. 267s 
Brookline.......-. A : Ot: 66 66 66 66 91, °67. 
Cumston .....2c.es- ‘¢ Rutland and Concord Streets... | ‘ 21, ’67. 
Cumston Place...... Ls ae is ee cs $y la Oae 
BEER ATL why 3 os ce 50s Corner of Indiana Place.......... -- | June 11, ’67. 
Boylston ...... . Bet. Washington and Tremont Sts.. (ed eae 
Summer and Federal SUDCEON. Of s kot0s mp 00 so cbores scenes be” Ao a Ot 
Washington ........ Corner of Lucas Street. ....-.....e. F966 Te 
B’dway & DOPCHGRLAR UUNCHON Of el. <s00 dec suds se deoscces July 9,:’67. 
COMQYeSS ..sceeeeeee Bet. Williams and High Streets.... «ey Adaeattha 
CONSZTESS «..0-- 200 ‘¢ High and Purchase Streets.... | ‘ 15, ’67. 
Dorchester ~<.<2-.-. ‘¢ Middle and Tuckerman Sts..... tf, 110, 69s 
DRG an an bale aa Extended to O. C. and N. R. R...... Sept. 17,. 67: 
Highth ...e.sseeceee At. D Street. nee cccarcwccecccncece Gs Ly 
Sullivan ............ Ce TI ipeotiea iit. a seats did vee «aie ere ‘© 17, 67. 
Clarendon .....-.ee. Bet. Tremont St. and Warren Av... | Oct. 16, ’67. 
Montgomery ........ ‘¢ Tremont and Clarendon Sts.. eg rca re 
PHOIRE a os eseas sess Near Beach Street... ..csccens cece 1 Dec. 24, 67. 
Dartmouth..... «--- | Bet. Water Pow. Co.’s line & W. Av. |Dec. 8, ’67. 
Thacher ...-. o+eeeee | Corner of North Margin Street..... te avOLs 
TEVA 5:2 «sa 690100000 as Washington Street....... ie 24067: 
Rutland Square...... ‘ Columbus Avenue........ mes red fie 
Warren Avenue..... | Bet. W. Canton St. & Columbus Av. | April 7, ’68. 
Saint James.......:. ‘¢ Berkeley and Clarendon Sts....j ‘ 7, 68. 
Berkeley ..... ee ein me ‘¢ Tremont and Chandler Sts..... Ke 7, 768% 
Milk..... einai aeeee| ‘* Devonshire and Congress Sts..j| ‘* 11, ’68. 
Highland .......... Corner of Centre Street............ sé 14, °68, 
CLOSS «eee cee ----. |Bet. Hanover and North Streets .... | April 28, ’68. 
Bond.....- eccccencs ‘¢ Hanson and Milford Streets . May 5, 68. 
Ringgold .........+. ‘¢ Hanson and Waltham Streets..| ‘ 5, 68. 
Summer and Bedford | JuUNCtION Of..ecccccvevssccccccesce | & 5s.?68; 
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Street. 


Washington .....e6. 
Dorchester ......... 
IBGACH icausserieeccue 
RIVET nak atine + se ness 
DAYos coat ecw fen 
Tremont & Boylston. 
Concord Square..... 
Rutland Square..... 
East Springfield .... 
Albany .2s,ccccscceee 


Wearrent ress ace ate ek 
West Newton.....-- 
THIAMMIONGtS: =~ a5 5s #3 
Harrison Avenue...- 
KOK Se wish as can'e ae eee 
Dartmouth ..... araie's 
Greeirus...ae send an 
Harrison Avenue.... 
Appleton ......eeee- 
Berkeley ....+.- eee: 
WEGOR ith ses nee a ee 
West Canton....... 3 
DGVOr sacs ceuered a8 
Bedford ... : 

Fi OtAgs wale cs.c sins ciate 
Warren Avenue..... 
Montgomery .-++.ee. 
SSILITITGT eee ee 4's <n e's 
Berkeley ..+ecececee. 
Kendalliec«saeesuex Ss 
Mill-dam Road...... 
Mill dam Road.....- 
Commonwealth Ave. 
Gardner ..s< ss salee 2 


Walnut Avenue .... 


Location, 


OENeT Ol DCACIc «sce ec bsececcces 
Bet. Tuckerman St. & R. R. Bridge. 
Corner of Washington Street ...... 
North of Mt. Vernon Street....... < 
In Roxbury «-cecsccecescces ele cowate 
Corner of Common cut off.....-.... 
Near Columbus Avenue ...c.eeeeeee 
Corner of Columbus Avenue ....... 
ae Washington Street ...... 
Near Northampton Street..... os des 
Corner of Albany Street ........... 
Bet. Dudley and Washington Sts... 
Neéear-‘Columbus*AVenne. 6... 2sca sass 
Bet. Shawmut Ave. & Tremont St.. 
Opposite Ashland Place..... Rrata'ecte « 
A portion of, laid out......... tojn'ete 
Bet. Warren and Columbus Aves... 
Oorner of- Pitts Street 272. «ss e% e's 
ee TOV Er SULGE hss as.5.0 ele diere's 
Bet. Columbus Ave. & Clarendon St. 
‘“ Chandler St. & B.& P.R.R. Co’sl’d 
Next: StoJ olin se CourGn es vate,s als ose’ 
Bet. Warren Ave. and Appleton St.. 
Corner of Harrison Avenue ........ 
Near Kingston Street. .....cceeeces 
Corner of Tremont Street.......... 
Bet. Clarendon and Berkeley Sts... 
$e ae W. Canton Sts. 
Corner of High Street............e. 
Bet. Chandler and Providence Sts .. 
‘¢ ‘Tremont St. and Shawmut Ave. 
Portions known as Beacon Street... 
ss ‘sc Western Ave.... 

Bet. Berkeley and Clarendon Sts... 
Corner of Washington Street....... 
Bet. Rockland St. & Buena Vista Ave. 


Date of Action. 


66 


Nov. 
ce 


(74 


68. 


, 68. 


68. 


) 68. 


68. 
68. 
68. 
68. 
68. 
68. 
68. 
68. 


, 68. 
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No action has yet been taken by the Board of Aldermen in 
reference to the assessment of betterments in consequence of the 


laying out, widening, 


or extension of the following named 


streets, which have been laid out, widened or extended, since 


the “ Betterment Law” took effect (May 23d, 1866). 


Street. 


BEMTTAILOTI tec ss'9 2 60:0 - 
DEVONSHITE « . saccces 
Federal... 


PPPOMIVOT tis'ss o's © Rice 


Marion (widened)... 
Grenville Place...... 
Marion (laid out).... 
Avon Place .. 
MIOGIMONG ia ois assjcc es 


Shawmut .....«. oid ete 
Columbus aban ae 
Tennyson. .-.evee- 

South Cedar ....-ee- 
RCM UAIN Sc og oe 0.08 _ 
Atlantic Avenue....-. 
BINT OR wiia s'e 4 6:0.0a°0'0 


Lecation. 


Fort Hill. @eeeeecevese @ese@eeeose2e8e08 
Bet. Milk and State ‘Streets Saatats o's ‘ 
‘* Summer and First Streets .... 


‘¢ Boylston St. and R. R. Bridge. 


Church Street TSISLT Choe. cea ete ss 


66 

6é 6eé 6é 
Extended to Chauncy Street. BPS Oe. 
Church Street District. ca elasice tees 


= a meee eee to Church St. 


Church Street Elisericterces Meee ie 


66 
6é “cé &é 


From Rowe’s Whrf. to Daten Ave. 
Bet. Court and Blackstone Streets.. 


Date of Action, 


Jan. 5, Ole 
April 14, ’68. 
June 6, 68. 

June 6, ’68. 
; Aug.14,’68. 
July 18, ’68. 
Sep. 15, ’68. 

oe). bia Oe 

S255 7682 

504 es OSs 

*¢ + 25; 7688 
Oct. 9, 68. 
Nov. 4, ’68. 
68. 
o. 00s 
Dec. 18, ’68. 
Dec. 31, ’68. 


O* 
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DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


This street was widened, between Milk and State streets, 
April 11, 1868, to a width of about forty-three feet, as the lines 
of the estates would allow. It must become one of the most 
important thoroughfares in the city, as the new Post-Office and 
Sub-Treasury Building is to be located on it, between Milk and 
Water streets; and in fact this was one of the principal reasons 
for widening the street. 

The City obtained the land on the Post-Office and Sub-Treas- 
ury site at the same price per foot as the United States Govern- 
ment paid for it. The street will be nearly straight from Milk 
to State Street, and will have a much better and more uniform 
erade than it now has. The grade, where it crosses Water 
Street, will be raised about three feet, taking the depression out 
- of the street at that point, and highly improving it; and also 
making the grade of Water Street, between Devonshire and 
Washington streets, of less inclination, but slightly increasing it 
between Devonshire and Congress streets. - 

The plans of the Government Architect set the new Post- 
Office and Sub-Treasury Building back five feet from the line 
of Devonshire Street, for the purpose of increasing the width 
of the sidewalk, where it will be most needed, making it about 
thirteen feet in width. 

The land taken from the government, between Milk and 
Water streets, has cost the City $86,985.00; between Water and 
State streets the cost is not positively known, but is estimated at 
$304,252.00, making a total of $391,237.00. 

The betterments on this street will undoubtedly be assessed 
during the next municipal year, after the widening has been fully 
completed. No estimate has been made of the amount to be 
assessed, but the widening is no doubt a great benefit to the 
property on the street. 
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FEDERAL STREET. 


The widening of this street, between the foot of Summer 
Street and First Street in South Boston, has been about one- 
half completed, up to the present time; the remaining buildings 
will be cut off or moved back to the new line of the street early 
the coming year. 

This street is already a great thoroughfare for heavy team- 
ing, and is frequently blocked up with the great number of 
teams and vehicles that the street is filled with in the middle of 
the day. | 

The widening of the street twenty feet, — making its entire 
width seventy feet — will relieve the crowded travel and greatly 
benefit this section of the city. 

The betterments on this street will probably not be so large 
as on some other streets, but still we are of the opinion that the 
widening will considerably enhance the value of the abutting 
estates. 

Widened by a Resolve passed June 6, 1868. 

In the settlement of damages for widening Federal Street, the 
City purchased, during the year, the estate belonging to Haynes 
H. Wright, for $27,000, the expense of which was charged to 
the “Federal Street Loan.” This estate is still owned by the 
City. 


TREMONT STREET. 


The widening of this street, between Boylston Street and the 
Boston & Albany Railroad Bridge to sixty feet, has been nearly 
completed; there remains only Hotel Pelham, which will be 
removed as soon as practicable during the ensuing season; and 
the brick block south of Church Street, which will be moved 
back to the new line of the street, probably, before the coming 
Spring. The damages to estates on the street have been nearly 
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all settled, with the exception of those south of Pleasant Street, 
which are on the Church Street District, and which estates the 
City has taken under the “ Church Street Act.” The settlement 
of damages to these estates will be made when they are con- 
veyed back by the City to the owners. 

The grade of this street will be raised about six feet at 
Church Street, which will greatly improve it between Pleasant 
Street and the railroad bridge. It will also be raised about 
eighteen inches at Hliot Street, which will considerably relieve 
the depression in the street at that point. 

It is expected that the betterments on this street will cover a 
large portion of the expense, and can, without doubt, be assessed 
next year. 

Widened by Resolves passed June 6 and August 14, 1868. 

In the settlement of damages for widening Tremont Street, 
the City purchased, during the year, the following estates, the 
expense of which was charged to the “Tremont Street Loan”’; 
and the proceeds received for the sale of the same were credited 
to said loan, and added to the Sinking Fund : — 


No. 293 ‘Phillips Estate”  . ‘ : : . $16,000 00 
“¢ 291 ‘Swan Estate” 5 ‘ : ’ - 18,000 00 
© 289 ‘ Jones Estate” : - ‘ : - 16,000 00 
‘6 285-87 ‘Frost Estate” . , " - - :19,000 00 
“ 261 ‘Wingate Estate” . : : - - 1 7,000000 
“6 259 ‘Bartlett Estate” . : : : - 20,000 00 
6 257 ‘Ferris Estate ” ; ‘ : : . 21,000 00 

Total : 2 : : : : : : . $122,000 00 


The balance of the above estates left, after the widening of 
the street, sold for $75,072 95. 
HIGH STREET. 


The widening of this street to fifty feet between Congress 
and Federal streets, which was authorized by a Resolve passed 


—— —————E—————— 
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July 16, 1867, has been fully completed during the past year, 
and the street greatly improved by the erection of fine granite 
stores, especially on the northerly side, where the widening was 
made. 

The second widening from No. 31 (Susan H. Todd’s Estate) 
to Summer Street, was authorized by a Resolve passed Nov. 17, 
1868. This last widening is on the southerly side, east of Fed- 
eral Street; and between Federal and Summer streets, the 
widening is on both sides. On the northerly side, the line of 
widening is to the fronts of the houses, cutting off the steps; and 
on the southerly side, it cuts from ten to twelve feet from the 
estates, making the street fifty feet wide from Congress to 
Summer Street. 

Several of the abutters are already demolishing the old build- 
ings, preparatory to erecting new stores; and it is expected 
that the second widening will be fully completed during the 
early part of next year. 

The total estimated cost for both widenings is $162,616.10; 
and $122,769.15 has been assessed for betterments. By these 
estimates, the net cost to the City for both widenings would be 
$39,846.95. 

In the settlement of damages for widening High Street, 
between Congress and Federal Streets, the City purchased, 
during the year, the following estates, the expense of which was 
charged to widening streets, and the proceeds received for the 
sale of the same were credited to widening streets, and added to 
the Sinking Fund :— 

‘¢Ward Estate” é : : : , A . $11,500 00 
“* Beck Estate ” : ; : ; : ; . 12,500 00 


ee 


Total , ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° - $24,000 00 


The balance of the above estates left, after the widening of 
the street, sold for $19,588.62. 
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MATTHEWS STREET. 


This street was widened on its southerly side by a Resolve 
passed July 12, 1867: that widening was completed that year. 
The second widening was on the northerly side of the street, 
between Federal Street and Leather Square; and was authorized 
by a Resolve passed October 23, 1868. The last widening has 
been only partly completed; two houses yet remain to be cut 
off near Leather Square. 

The width of the street between Federal Street and Leather 
Square is about twenty-seven feet; between Leather Square and 
Congress Street, it varies from thirty to twenty-five and four- 
tenths feet. 

The widening of this street has considerably improved the 
abutting estates, and greatly facilitated business on the street. 
Before it was widened, it was hardly more than a lane or pas- 
sage-way, being only about nineteen feet wide at places, and not 
of sufficient width to allow of the passage of two teams at one 
time. | 

As there were two widenings, it has been necessary to make 
two assessments for betterment. The estimated cost of the two 
widenings was $28,826. $12,445.30 has been assessed for bet- 
terments, leaving the net cost to the city (based on estimate of 
damages), $16,380.70. 


EXTENSION OF BRIMMER STREET. 


The extension of this street from Mt. Vernon to Chestnut 
Street was petitioned for, principally, by the abutters on that 
street, and was extended by a Resolve passed October 9, 1868. 

This improvement is thought to be at the present time one 
of chiefly local benefit — without doubt considerably enhancing 
the value of the property on that street, and in that immediate 
vicinity. 
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The estimated expense of extending the street was $29,094; 
the betterments assessed, $28,457.13; leaving the net cost to the 
City (if the actual damages do not exceed the estimate), 
$636.87. 


EXTENSION OF AVON PLACE. 


The extension of this Place to Chauncy Street was peti- 
tioned for principally by the abutters and those locally inter- 
ested. It was extended by a Resolve passed September 25, 
1868, at an estimated cost of $80,000; the whole of which, 
it is expected, will be returned to the City Treasury, from 
betterments to be assessed for the improvement. 

In the settlement of damages for the extension of this Place, 
the City purchased during the year, the estate belonging to 
Messrs. Jordan & Marsh, containing 4,797 square feet, for 
$86,232.50. This was charged to the “Avon Place Loan,” 
which was $115,000. There was required 2,763 square feet 
from this estate for the extension of Avon Place, leaving 2,034 
square feet which will be sold by the City, the proceeds 
credited to the “Avon Place Loan,’ and added to the 
Sinking Fund. 


STREETS IN CHURCH STREET DISTRICT. 


At the time the Church Street District was taken under 
the Act of the Legislature, there were but two streets on that 
territory that had been laid out as public strects: namely, 
Church Street and Fayette Street. 

Since the taking of the property by the City, all the streets 
that were regarded as private streets on that district have been 
laid out as public streets, and the following streets have been 
widened, viz: Marion Street, widened to about thirty-five feet; 
South Cedar Street, widened to thirty-three and one-half feet 
at Pleasant Street, thirty-seven and one-half feet-at Church 
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_ Street, and thirty-seven feet at Ferdinand Street; Piedmont 
Street, widened to about thirty and one-half feet between Pleas- 
ant and Church streets, and to about twenty-eight feet between 
Church and Ferdinand streets; Shawmut Street, widened to 
forty feet; Berlin Street, widened to forty feet; and Tennyson 
Street, widened to forty feet. 

Nearly all the property taken for widening these streets had 
previously been taken by the City under the “Church Street 
Act,” the only exception being a few estates bordering on Pleas- 
ant Street that are outside of the limits of the territory taken. 

The total estimated cost of widening the above-named streets 
is $141,800, but as the carrying forward of these widenings is 
so intimately connected with the raising of the Church Street 
territory, the actual expense may be much less. The widening 
of these streets has undoubtedly enhanced the value of the abut- 
ting estates considerably, but no estimate has yet been made 
of the amount of betterment. 


SOUTH BOSTON STREETS. 


The streets of South Boston that were laid out by the select- 
men in 1£05 have been laid out again during the past year 
(Nov. 17, 1868), in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commissioners appointed to report upon the best manner of 
settling and defining the lines of the streets. This settlement of 
the lines of the streets is very important, both to the City and 
the abuttors, as previous to the action by the City there were 
a great many unsettled and conflicting lines. 

The Committee would also recommend that several of the 
streets that are twenty feet wide should be laid out as public 
streets, and the lines defined in the same manner as those above 
referred to. 

Although, as a general rule, it would be objectionable to lay 
out uew streets of a width of only twenty feet; yet, as these 
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streets are built upon, the Committee believe it to be for the 
best interest of the City to lay them out as public streets. 


COLUMBUS AVENUE. 


This street was extended from Ferdinand to Church Street, 
by a Resolve passed October 9, 1868. The land was taken 
from the City of Boston, —the estates through which it passes 
having previously been taken under the “Church Street Act.” 
The estimated cost from Ferdinand to Church Street was 
$67,000. The buildings are being demolished, and the street 
cut through, as fast as practicable, to Church Street. 

The Committee regret to state, that they are unable to report 
to the Board any satisfactory basis for negotiation with the 
Boston & Providence Railroad Corporation, for the removal of 
their passenger station, so as to allow the extension of this 
important avenue straight to Park Square; or even the exten- 
sion of it by a slight bend or curve, so that it would come out 
opposite Eliot Street. Till some satisfactory agreement is made 
with that Corporation for the removal of their station house, 
Berlin Street (which is laid out forty feet in width) will have 
to be used as the outlet to Columbus Avenue. 


FORT HILL. 


The delay in carrying forward this improvement has been 
owing to the fact that there has been no suitable place to 
deposit the earth; but the building of Atlantic Avenue, and the 
filling of the docks above it, will require nearly, if not all, the 
earth to be removed from the hill, and it only remains for the 
next City Council to at once take hold of this great work, and 
carry it forward to completion. 

The work of grading Oliver Street has been completed during 


the past year, and the street has been partly paved. The paving 
3 
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will be completed early the coming year, and the assessments 
made on the abutting estates, as provided by law. 


REMOVAL OF TOLLS FROM THE MILL-DAM ROAD. 


In pursuance of an Act of the Legislature of 1868, the Mill- 
dam Road, or Beacon Street, was laid out as a public street, 
December 7, 1868, and the tolls removed the following day, 
December 8, by order of His Excellency the Governor,—thus 
accomplishing’ what has greatly been desired for many years, 
and making this great and important thoroughfare to the 
suburbs a free avenue. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


The Resolve for the laying out of this great avenue across the 
wharves and docks, from Rowe’s Wharf to Eastern Avenue, was 
passed unanimously by both branches of the City Council, 
December 17, 1868. 

The almost unparalleled unanimity with which this street was 
laid out, only shows how favorably the project is regarded by 
the public. 

The Board of Aldermen have already authorized the building 
of the street, and it is expected that piles will be driven for the 
sea-wall during the present winter; and perhaps the filling of 
certain docks, inside of the street, may be soon commenced by 
the owners. 

The Committee having already given their views at length in 
their Report to your Board, with detailed approximate estimates, 
(see City Document No. 128, 1868), it will be unnecessary for 
them to repeat them here. 


BROADWAY AND HANOVER STREET. 


The Board of Aldermen unanimously passed Resolves Novem- 
ber 30, 1868, for the extension of Broadway, sixty feet in width, 
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“at high grade,” from Federal to Albany Street; and for the 
- widening of Hanover Street to about sixty feet between Court 
and Blackstone streets. The Resolve for widening Hanover 
Street passed the Common Council at their last meeting at the 
close of the year; but the Resolve for the extension of Broad- 
way failed to pass that body at the same meeting. 

The latter project will, without doubt, be revived again during 
the next year. The estimated cost of widening Hanover Street 
is $500,000; and for extending Broadway, is $550,000, includ- 
ing all necessary bridges and structures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, 
EDWARD A. WHITH, 


Committee. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1868. 
Tue Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets submit 
the following Report of their doings during the present muni- 


cipal year. 
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List of Streets that have been laid cut, widened and extended, during the 


Street. 


INGE en Oo oo Oo iGo 


Warren Avenue... - 
Saint James...e-- 
Berkeley - + + «0 « 
Milk. . s+ eeeees 


Devonshire .. «+ «- 
Highland ..- «+e -» 
Centre. «ee eee e se 
tie Se eee ee, tek 
Bond ..e«e+e ««@ 
Ringgold. .. ++. -« 
Summer and Bedford. 
Oliver. . «s.+eees-s 
Washington. . .- ++. 


Federals << 6 + 0 «se 


Tremont. sencnabensuemte 


Dorchester. . - « « - 
Beach. « « ecerveee 
River. . se eeecee 
Day (formerly Cross). 
Tremont and Boylston. 
Concord Square.... 
Concord Square.... 
Rutland Square.... 
East Springfield. ... 


Albany. oo eeieee 


Siwetteeatem emer smatts te 


Migkiegusy 44 600 Se 


West Newton.... 


WENO Wess of & 4 HF 


Temple Place. .*.. 


iammong is cee ete te 


Harrison Avenue. ... 


Action. 


discontinuance 


laid out 


iT) 


widened 


cc 


6é 


discontinuance 
widened 
laid out 
ce 
widened 
discontinuance 


widened 


“extended 


widened 


ce 


laid out 


widened 


(73 


extended 


widened 


ee 


laid out 
widened 
“ 


laid out 


widened 


Location. 


Northeasterly side 


Bet. West Canton St. and 
Columbus Ayenue 


Bet. Berkeley and Claren- 
don Streets 


Bet. Tremont and Chand- 
ler Streets 


Bet. Devonshire and Con- 
gress Streets 


From Miik to State Street 
Cor. Centre Street 
Cor. Highland Street 
Bet. Hanover & North St. 
The entire Street 
73 6c 
Junction of 
Cor. Milk Street 
Cor. Beach Street 
From Summer to First St. 


Bet. Boylston. Street and 
B.S A. R. R. bridge 


Washington Village 

Cor. Washington St. 

North of Mt. Vernon St. 

Near Centre Street 

At their junction 

Near Columbus Avenue 
ce “ce 6c 

Cor. Columbus Avenue 

Cor. Washington Street 


From Roxbury Canal to 
Northampton Street 


Cor. Albany Street 


Bet. Washington and Dud- 
ley Strects 


Near Columbus Avenue 


Bet. Pleasant and Ferdi- 
nand Streets 


Cor. Tremont Street 


Bet. Shawmut Avenue and 
Tremont Street 


Opp. Ashland Place 


Land taken from. 


City of Boston 


33 6c 


Heirs of F. and M. C. 
Welch 


Heirs of M. C. Welch and 
10 other estates 

Roxbury Color 
Chemical Mf’g Co. 


and 


oeeee © @ @ 


Heirs of T. R. Raymond 
and 4 other estates 
City of Boston 


Moses Williams 

Thos. Richardson and 28 
other estates 

Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Mass. and 57 other 
estates 

A. C. Richmond and 7 
other estates 

Moses Williams 

City of Boston 

Leonard Hyde 

City of Boston 

W.S. Rand and 4 other 
estates 

Boston Water Power Co. 

Wim. 8. Rand and others 

Heirs of Mary Jarvis 


car of Boston and J. 
am 


City of Boston 


Heirs of N. Watson and 
3 other estates 


City of Boston 

H. Filhiol Guardian, 
another and City of 
Boston 

Fred’k H: Bradlee 


City of Boston 


Chas. H, Bacon 
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present municipal year, 1868; and also discontinuances of portions of Streets. 


Square feet 


Date of action 


Est. expense Remarks. 


taken. (Mayor's appr.) | when taken. 
+ + +e « | Feb. 18, 1868, Nothing 199.83 feet adjoining estates of Wildes & Badger. 
Not given | April 7, 1868, ne Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 
r April 27, 1868, a a a = 
a 
: April 7, 1868, M - s “ $ 
885.00 | April 11, 1868, $5,775 00 
10,657.00 | April 11, 1868, 400,000 00 
1,230.00 | April 14, 1868, Nothing Exchange of land. 
+ + + « | April 14,1868, cs 1,280 feet adjoining estate of Roxbury Color and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
567.00 | April 28, 1868, 4,800 00 
Not given | May 5,1868,/ Nothing | Formerly Public Lands of City. 
- May 5, 1868, $6 uh P 
1,829.30 | May 5, 1868, = Land given to City in exchange for releasing its inter- 
est in passage-way across New South Church Estate. 
+e + + | May 21,1868, se 
83.60 | June 8, 1868, 1,672 00 
43,592 84| June 6, 1868, 250,000 00 
30,883.71 | | June 6 and 500,000 00 
Aug. 14, 68 
1,872.00 | June 9, 1868, 200 00 
481.10 | June 12, 1868, 6,778 00 : 
4,035.00 | June 16, 1868, Nothing |Abutters released their interest in this land for Street, 
5,282.00 | June 16, 1868, 528 20 
1,037.00 | June 16, 1868, Nothing Corner of Common rounded off. 
909.19 | June 23, 1868, 1,500 00 
Not given | June 23, 1868, Nothing | Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co, 
539.50 | June 27, 1868, ie Land given. 
312.00 | June 27, 1868, 1,700 09 
17,042.00 | June 29, 1868, 40 80 | 17.018 ft. of land,taken from City, estimated at nothing. 
672.00 | June 30, 1868, Nothing Being City’s land, estimated at nothing. 
274.50 | July 14, 1868, 206 00 
Not given | July 14,1868,| Nothing | Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 
6,808.60 | July 18, 1868, 25,000 00 | Church Street District, 
479.00 | July 25, 1868, 20,000 00 
55,850.00 | July 28, 1868, Nothing Conveyed to City by Tremont Improvement Co, 
1,074.20 | Aug. 4, 1868, 1,074 20 


$1,219,274 20 Amount carried forward, 


1* 
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List of Streets that have been laid out, etc., during the present municipal 


Street. 


Richmond. . 


Grenville Place. 


Marion... 
Avon Place. 
Piedmont. . 
Shawmut. . 


Knox. 


Columbus Avenue 


IBPIMMEr aires 


IbForanniephiaa yA 


Green. . 


Matthews. . 


Harrison Avenue. 


Matthews. . 


Northampton. . 


Appleton. . . « 


Berkeley... 


NIGON sateen e 


Tennyson. . 
West Canton. 


Dover. « « « 
South Cedar. 
Bedford. . . 
IBGTUN yen 


Eliot. 2... 


enti oo ae 


Warren Avenue. 


Montgomery. .. 


Summer. 


Berkeley...» « 


So. Boston Streets. 


Kendall. . 


Action. 


discontinuance 


laid out 


if 


extended 
laid out and 

widened . 
laid out and 


widened 
laid out 


extended 


iT 


laid out 


widened 
discontinuance 
widened 
“ce 


discontinuance 


laid out 


widened 


laid out and 
widened 


laid out 


widened 
laid out and 

widened 

widened 
laid out and 


widened 
widened 


iT) 


laid out 


widened 


laid out 


Location. 


Cor. Salem Street 


Bet. Church St. and ext. 
of Columbus Ay. 


Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ferd. Sts. 
To Chauncy Street 

Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ferd. Sts. 
Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ch’ch Sts. 


Connecting Hose House 
with Fayette Street 


Fr. Ferd’nd to Church 8t. 
Fr. Mt. Ver. to Chestn. St. 


Bet. Warren and Colum- 
bus Avenues 


Cor. Pitts Street 

Cor. Congress Street 

Cor. Dover Street 

Fr. Federal to Leather Sq. 
N. W. of Columbus Ave. 


Bet. Columbus Avenue 
and Clarendon Street 


Bet. Chandler Street and 
land of B. & P. R.R. Co. 


Adj. St. John’s (R.C.) Ch. 


Fr. Church to pr’sed new 
- line of Columbus Ave.. 


Bet. Warren Avenue and 
Appleton Street 


Cor. Harrison Avenue 
Bet. Pl’s’nt and Ferd. Sts. 
Opp. Columbia Street 
Fr. Pleasant to Church St. 
Cor. Tremont Strect 
Bet. Cong. and Sum’r Sts. 


Bet. Clarendon and Berke- 
ley Streets 


Bet. Clarendon and West 
Canton Streets 


Cor. High Street 


Bet. Chandler and Provyi- 
dence Streets 


56 Streets 


Bet. Shawmut Avenue and 
Tremont Street 


Land taken from. 


— 


City of Boston 


Persons unknown and 
the City 

Second Church, 3 other 
est’s. and persons wkn. 

City, persons unknown 
and John Bacon 

City, persons unknown 
and 3 other estates 

City of Boston 


City of Boston 
H. Ritchie and Eliot and 


another estate 
City of Boston 


Albert Brown 
City of Boston 


David Snow and 4 other 
estates 


ee ee oe ey eek Yee ek Veh. | 


City of Boston 
City of Boston 


Mary, wife of Peter 
Walsh 
City of Boston 


City of Boston 


City of Boston 
Persons unkn., the City, 
and Mary Eliza Bird 
Heirs of Jas. H. Foster 
City of Boston 
Heirs of Jona, Pattén 
Susan H. Todd and 14 


other estates 
City of Boston 


City of Boston 


Michael H.Gleeson 
B. and P. R. R. Co. 


City of Boston 


: 
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year, 1868; and also discontinuances of portions of Streets. (Continued.) 


Square feet 
taken, 


9,252.00 


17,389.00 
14,482.00 
17,290.00 
10,014.00 

1,740.00 


82,734.00 
11,064.00 
Not given 


199,00 
2,428.00 
1,069.00 


Not given 


50.00 
5,190.00 


Not given 


8,807.00 
22,333.00 
585.00 
10,719.00 
809.00 
3,954.80 
Not given 


33,919.00 


Date of action 
(Mayor’s appr.) 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Noy. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov, 


Novy. 


Novy. 


Est. expense 
when taken. 


$1,219,274 20 


25, 1868, Nothing 
15, 1868, Nothing 
15, 1868, ce 

25, 1868, $80,000 00 
25, 1868, 17,000 00 
25, 1868, 30,000 00 
29, 1868, 200 00 
9, 1868, 67,000 00 
9, 1868, 26,000 00 
20, 1868, Nothing 
20, 1868, 1,250 00 
20, 1868, Nothing 
20, 1868, 3,642 00 
23, 1868, 10,500 00 
26, 1868, Nothing 
27,1868, 6 

27, 1868, “ 

4, 1868, 250 00 
4, 1868, 48,000 00 
4, 1868, Nothing 

6, 1868, 13,210 00 
6, 1868, 35,000 00 
10, 1868, 4,680 00 
13, 1868, 30,000 00 
13, 1868, 15,000 00 
17, 1868, 70,000 00 
17, 1868, Nothing 
17, 1868, 66 

17, 1868, 4,800 00 
17, 1868, Nothing 
17, 1868, a 
30, 1868, Ls 


$1,675,806 20 


Remarks. 


Amount brought forward. 


39.8 feet adjoining estate of E. McD., wife of Chesley 
Hayes. S26 4 
Church Street District, 


66 6c 


Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co. 


147 feet adjoining estate of heirs of John P. Thorndike. 
City Land, value estimated, but nothing paid. 


3,485.1 ft. adjoining land of Boston Water Power Co, 
Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co, 


Church Street District. 
Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co, 


City Land, value estimated, but nothing paid. 
Church Street District. 


Church Street District. 


Conveyed to City by Boston Water Power Co, 


6c “ 6c “cs 


Conveyed to City by Boston and Prov. R. R. Co. 


Laid out for the purpose of defining boundary lines 
of streets, 


Amount carried forward, 
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List of Streets that have been laid out, etc., during the present municipal 


Street. 


IBOACOnt caste ds ceueke « 
IVWEBUCTTIVA VC lems ircnich sie 


Commonwealth Ave. . 


DWialNUbPA VCs se. eine“ 


Washington ....-e. 
Garoneriensmciouecetelis 


FATIANtIGAA VO sus ceus lee 


LERMAN? Go GO Get O OO 


Action. 


laid out 


widened 


discontinuance 
widened 


laid out 


widened 


Location. 


Portion of Milldam road 


ce “e ce 


Bet. Berkeley and Claren- 
don Streets 


Bet. Rockland Street and 
Buena Vista Ave. 


Cor. of Gardner Street 
Cor. of Washington Street 


From Rowe’s Wharf to 
Eastern Ave. 


Bet. Court and Blackstone 
Sts. 


Land taken from. 


Commonwealth of Mass. 


if3 


Heirs of Ralph Haskins 


Rosa, wife of Louis Prang 


Rowe’s Wharf Corpora- 
tion and 30 other estates 


Heirs of Francis Amory, 
and 18 other estates. 


List of Unsetiled Claims at the beginning of the present municipal 


Street. 


Wits A wits o 64 oS 


Summer 


Federal and Broad ... 


eevee 6 @ 


MALCIA ese ol cintee cus tette 


Oliver e e 7 . e e e . e 
Summer ° e e e e e e e 
SUMMer state weeks ee ras 


Sixth e . . . e e e e e e 
West ° e e e e e e . ° . 


PUM INCI: wer cuisine tote fe te 


Richmond .«...s+ee-. 
Congress + +e eee 
Williams (now Matthews) 
Dorchester 2.» «eo 


High 


Adams (now Bowker). . 


Action. 


widened 


laid out, 
widened and 
graded 


widened 


73 


extended 


widened 


“ 


its 


Location. 


Bet. Friend & Hanover Sts. 


Cor. Otis Street 

At their junction 

Nearly opp. Baldwin Place 
From Milk to Broad Street 


Cor. Kingston Street 


Cor. Lincoln Street 


To Foundry Street 
Cor. Washington Street 


Opposite Chauncy Street 


Bet. Salem and Hanover 
Streets 


Bet. High and Matthews 
Streets 


Bet. Federal and Congress 
Streets 


Bet. Middle and Tucker- 
man Streets 


Bet. Federal and Congress 
Streets 


Bet. Sudbury and Chardon 
Streets 


Land taken from. 


Heirs of Sarah G. Cool- 
edge. 


John C. Gray 

Thomas Richardson 

Mrs. Sarah Abrams 

Wm. G. Lincoln and 9 
other estates 

Seman Klous 


Lucius M. Sargent 


John Trainer 


Henry Carter and M. B. 
Fay 


Heirs of Walter Baker 


Fred. Gould and persons 
unknown 


Heirs of J. P. Thorndike 
and James Carbrey 


Heirs of J. P. Thorndike 
and N. Matthews 


Horatio Gore 
Persons unknown and 2 
other estates 


E. H. Ashcroft and 4 
other estates 
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year, 1868 ; and also discontinuances of portions of Streets. (Continued.) 


Square feet | Date of action. Est. expense 


Remarks. 


ken. (Mayor's appr.) when taken. 
$1,675,806 20 | Amount brought forward. 
323,797.00 | Dec. 7, 1868, Nothing Laid out pursuant to an Act of the Legislature of 1868. 
252,720.00 | Dec. 7, 1868, Nothing * Ss “s 
Not given | Dec. 15, 1868, Nothing | Cunveyed to City by Commonwealth. 
2.260.00 | Dec. 15, 1868, 1,130 00 
Seanotet es LOC. Lo, 1565. Nothing 1117 feet discontinued adjoining the estate of Rosa, 
wife of Louis Prang. 
137.00 | Dec. 15, 1868, Nothing | Exchange of land. 
268,465.00 | Dec. 18, 1868, 900,000 00 
17,767.50 | Dec. 31, 1868, 500,000 00 
$3,076,936 20 | Total Amount. 


year, 1868, — that have been settled during the year. 


Square feet Date of action, |Amount of dam- Hamarka 


taken. (Mayor’s appr.) ages settled. 
430.0 | J uly 24, 1862, $35,085 00 | Award of referees. 
78.5 | Oct. 9, 1866, Nothing | Settled by lapse of time. 
510 Oct. 25, 1866, 3,570 37 “ award of referees. 
10.5 | Nov. 7, 1866, Nothing “ ‘¢ lapse of time. 
5,611.3 | Sept. 6, 1865, 42,976 88 

221.5 | Mar. 19, 1867, Nothing | Settled by lapse of time. 

261.5 | April 23, 1867, 8,511 18 | Suit brought by Sargent, July term of 1867: case 
brought to trial in March 1868, and award decreed 
by jury. 

1,266 Mar. 27, 1867, 759 60 | Settled and paid. 
809.59 | Mar. 29, 1867, 13,400 00 46 se sé 
? 

330 April 16, 1867, 5,070 00 66 6 “ 

864.97 | May 11, 1867, 8,050 00 | Gould’s entire property surrendered to the city and 
paid for. The land taken from persons unknown 

; (Richmond Place) is settled by lapse of time, 

122 July 11, 1867, 8,200 00 | Settled and paid. 

716 July 12, 1867, 7,548 00 ue a ce 

175 July 15, 1867, 700 00 

1,144 July 16, 1867, 24,000 00 | 2 entire estates purchased, and the portion of High 
St. Place belonging to persons unknown settled 
by lapse of time, 

3,890.70 | Nov. 8, 1867, 15,205 15 


$167,376 18 


daar a eeeeieas sansmes lc sSesee isan =2s 2S ES eT a So a eID 
LL LL 
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List of Unsettled Claims at the beginning of the present 


Street. Action. 
Temple Place. ....|. widened 
SaITMINECT In. Selle cies le widened 


Hamilton. ... .. .j| widened and 


Fy graded 
Oliver S070 O50). 8 8 “6.0 0.8 laid out, wid- 
ened and gra- 
ded 
Sixtivemame tlt cselicne ds extended 
Washington. .....{ widened 
“Dorchester... ees a 
High e e . e . e e e ° 6 
Adams (now Bowker) . 66 


Federal e . e . ° e e . ae 


Location. 


North side 
Opposite Lincoln Street 


From Batterymarch St. to 
Washington Square 


From Milk to Broad Street 
To Foundry Street 


Cor. Lucas Street 


Bet. Middle and Tucker- 
man Streets 


Bet. Congress and Federal 
Streets 


Bet. Sudbury and Chardon 
Streets 


Near Beach Street 


Land taken from. 


Prov. Instit’n for Savings 
Joseph M. Bell 


Heirs Jacob Kendall and 9 
other estates 


Thos. Wigglesworth and 
27 other estates 


Thomas Connelley and an- 
other estate 


Joshua P. Preston 

W. Pray 

Heirs of Samuel Wood and 
another estate 


Heirs of Thomas Leach 


Martin M. Rogers 
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municipal year, 1868, that still remain unsettled. 


Square feet Date of action 
taken. (Mayor’s appr.) Remarks. 


278.80 | Oct. 6, 1864. | Suit against City begun in July term of 1865, and not yet brought 
to trial. 
109.00 | July 24, 1866. | Suit against City begun in July term of 1867, and not yet brought 


to trial. 
8,240.60 | Jan. 5, 1867. 
3,281.60 | Sept. 6, 1865. 
657.00 | March 27, 1867. 


86.00 | June 26, 1867. 
136.00 | July 15, 1867. 


865.00 | July 16, 1867. 
1,193.20| Nov. 8, 1867. 


146.00 | Dec. 24, 1867. 
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The following assessments for betterment have been made 
since the “ Betterment Law” took effect (May 23d, 1866). 


—— 


Expense of 
When street : : 
Street. Am’t. assessed.| When assessed. | was widened or ex- identi cos 
tended. 
mated. 


| | SS, | 


Hanover Street. . ... $3,748 13 Mar, 18, 1867, July 30, 1866, $14,449 20 
Washington Street. ..| 138,848 96 Mar. 25, 1867, July 30, 1866, 34,232 72 
West Street ......| 8,10641 | Dec, 23, 1867. | Mar.29,1967, | 10,524 67 
Richmond Street. ...| 10,243 87 Dec. 23, 1867, May 11, 1867, 27,497 56 
Federal Street .....| 18,258 61 Dee. 30, 1867, Apr. 19,1867, 37,655 86 
Bowker Street. ....| 982,261 00 Sept. 14, 1868, Nov. 8, 1867, 41,526 69 
Temple Place .....| 14,356 56 Nov. 9, 1868, July 25, 1868, 20,000 00 


Brimmer Street ....{| 28,457 13 Novy. 28, 1868, Oct. 9, 1868, 29,094 00 
High Street ......| 95,119 30 Dec, 31, 1868, July 16, 1867, 94,277 00 
High Street .....-.| 387,649 85 Dec. 31, 1868, Nov. 17, 1868, 68,339 10 


Matthews Street. ... 7,708 75 Dee. 81, 1868, duly 12, 1867, 17,414 00 


Matthews Street. ... 4,736 55 Dec. 31, 1868, Oct. 23, 1868, 11,412 00 
Paths tes aire ia! a 
$264,495 12 $406,422 80 


The Board of Aldermen passed a Resolve at the close of the 
present year (see City Doc. No. 149, 1868), declaring that no 
assessments for betterment should be made in consequence of 
the laying out, widening, or extension of the following named 
streets, which have been laid out, widened, or extended, since 
the “Betterment Law” took effect (May 23d, 1866): 


Street. Location. Date of Action. 


Middle.............. | Washington Village.......ssesese. | June 7, 66. 
Congress .........-- | Corner of Williams Street.........|July 3, 66. 
Purchase .... .....+- | Near Congress Street...-essescceee | & 38, ’66. 
Green .... .---....-- | Between Gouch and Lyman Streets.| ‘ 7, ’66. 
Federal ...... »...+. | Corner of Sullivan Place..........| ‘* 10, ’66. 
Greens. s.sces% veaws ‘¢ Lyman Streéet....eeeccee | * 17, 66. 
Summer ....eeseeeee | Near Devonshire Street......-ee2-- | “ 24, 66, 
Congress .....++.--- | Corner of High Street.......-+.+.- | Aug. 16, ’66. 
Dorchester ......... | Washington Village.....-.--.+se+. | July 25, 66. 
Sister .............. | Corner of Williams Street........+- | Aug. 16, 66. 
TNODERS soe tans stents $A G Street..scsvceccssscoee | OCt. 26, 66. 
OLS Wiis cic ca gue SNES + Summer Street...e..e..| * 9, °66. 
SUMMEL «esas eareate "@ Otis: Streets .sacccctocey 8 9, ’66. 
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Street, 


Thomas 
CONZTESS .- 206 woeves 
Congress 
Federal and Broad.. 

Salem dl 


TIN OG aw o < 0:0 : 
PSEIIRUIET toc » aes 
PMIIOIOE 4 so wo oss 
Portland 
PMINIMECY apc rcee ae 
Washington .... 
Williams 
Summer 

Congr ess 


eeeoeererseesese 


eeeevee ote 08 
eseeceeeee eased 
e@eeeoeoe a eese 
e@eeeoeeeeeeee 


seeetoeveseeesd 


Appleton ....cce see 
Clarendon ..... aaa 
Warren Avenue..... 
West Canton... .... 
Pembroke 
Brookline.... 
Cumston 
Cumston Place 
Kirkland 
Boylston 
Summer and Federal 
Washington ........ 
B’dway & Dorchester 
Congress ...... ace 
Congress Seta a sae ate Ses 
Dorchester .tccssiccs 
D 


eevreeveeteoese 
eeeonee 
eosveeeevoeeeee 


Highth ...c.sececeee 
NLIIVAll yas sso caans ‘ 
Clarendon ..... Sik wtace 
Montgomery 
Federal...... SoRee as 
SIRCEIIGUL co cucens es 
Thacher. 
Dedham 
Rutland Square 
Warren Avenue..... 
Saint James.. 


eeeoeesene 


Cross eenreeeaeeeeeeeee 
Ringgold 
Summer and Bedford 


eoeeeeeeeeee 


Location. 


Corner of Old Harbor Street...... 


Between Williams and Channing Sts. 


66 


Purchase Street 


Junction of 


Opposite Baldwin Place 


Wa 


Bet. Snowhill and Commercial Sts.. 


6s 


Cerner of Kingston Street 


shington Village 


Pinckney and Mt. Vernon Sts.. 


66 
6é 


Chardon Street 
Lincoln Street 


eeoereaeeeecece 


e@eesceoeeeos 


DEAE LRSOE OLLCCEs = ees wa ie eo oa ae 


£6 


Bet. Kingston St. & ‘‘ Church Green.” 
Milk and Water Streets 
Extended to Foundry Street 
Qpposite Chauncy Street.......... 


£6 


Corner of La Grange Street 
Bet Kingston St. & “Church Green.” 


Corner of Tndisna Place 


Federal Street 


as Lincoln Street 


eeseeveeced 


eeeoevevee 


Berkeley and Clarendon Sts.. 
Appleton St. and Warren AY. 
Clarendon and W. Canton Sts.. 


W’r P’r Co.’s old line & W. Av. 
66 66 6é 6é 


74 66 66 


6é 


Rutland and Concord Streets.. 
66 6e 66 66 


Bet. Washington and Tremont Sts.. 


Jun 
Cor 
Jun 


GEICO Alisa san 5 oe oa 


ner of Lueas Street..... 


CUANY Olina aes soy Baca 


Bet. Williams and High Streets.... 
High and Purchase Streets.... 
Middle and Tuckerman Sts..... 
Extended to O. C. and N. R. R...... 
COT TOC Lacs 6 eas ore ce elas 5 gsr 


ce 
ce 


oe 


eeeveeeaeeee ee 


Bet. Tremont St. and Warren ae 
Tremont and Clarendon Sts.. 


66 


Near Beach Street 
Bet. Water Pow. Co.’s line & W. Av. 


Corner of North Margin Street..... 


73 
6e 


Washington Street....... 
Columbus Avenue 


eoeeeeee 


Bet. W. Canton St. & Columbus Ay. 
Berkeley and Clarendon Sts.... 
Tremont and Chandler Sts..... 
Devonshire and Congress Sts.. 
Corner of. Centre: Streetncse <. os as a 
Bet. Hanover and North Streets .... 
Hanson and Milford Streets ... 
Hanson and Waltham Streets.. 
UNCLION OL ass aikds ves te ocee tae ceanek 


ce 
6c 
‘és 


ce 
“ec 


15 


Date of Action, 


9, ’°66. 
20, 
2, 
25, 
q; 
12: 
i 
73 19, ’ 
Mar. 19, 
April 30, 
23. 
2. 26, 
12; 


Oct. 
a3 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 
6¢ 
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Street. 


Washington .......- 


TWIOTGHGSLET <scccccce 
Beach ..... EAP YS AE ince 
River Sisle RaCareree a 
DAY sccccccccces cece 


Tremont & Boylston. 
Concord Square..... 
Rutland Square..... 
East Springfield .... 
Albany ..... 
SWeLis 65-05 ot persey 


eoeteteeeee 


West Newton....... 
Hammond .... 
Harrison Avenue.... 


@eoevve 


LGiyed- aoc eiercteretertere 
Dartmouth ..... “eid 
Greene oe « trons ae 


Harrison Avenue.... 
Appleton ..... 


Berkeley ......- sayin 
MGOM'. cacabamecca =. 
West Canton..%..%.. 
WGVGIess nee eaes meee 
Bedford . eeciee as 
Eliot . SMeretereiacd 


Warren Avenue..... 
Montgomery «-.+.... 


SUMIMCT. « ects sin ees Biya 
Berkeley...- esse cece 
Kendall...... Lee ate 
Mill-dam Road...... 
Mill dam Road......- 


Commonwealth Ave. 
Gardner .. 
Walnut Avenue ... 


Location. 


COTTE Of CaCiiec oc dices coe tc 00 cs 0 
Bet. Tuckerman St. & R. R. Bridge. 
Corner of Washington Street .. 
North of Mt. Vernon Street....... A 
In Roxbury «20ccccsccssccecs ict ay 
Corner of Common cut off.......... 
Near Columbus AVenue 2... cccscsce 
Corner of Columbus Avenue .....-- 
oe Washington Street ...... 
Near Northampton Street.......e.. 
Corner of Albany Street ........... 
Bet. Dudley and Washington Sts... 
Near Columbus AVenue..e.e eoce seen 
Bet. Shawmut Ave. & Tremont St.. 
Opposite Ashland Place..... Set wccls = 
A portion of, laid out......... aoa ee 
Bet. Warren and Columbus Aves... 
Cormeror Pitta Streets a. «swale che 
ne DOVED OGLEct ss eo es wate: 
Bet. Columbus Ave. & Clarendon St. 
‘¢ Chandler St. &B. & P.R.R. Co’sl’d 
Next St. John’s Church. ........e<- 
Bet. Warren Ave. and Appleton St.. 
Corner of Harrison Avenue ........ 
Near Kingston Street.......eeeeeee 
Corner of Tremont Street.......e.. 
Bet. Clarendon and Berkeley Sts. 
a W. Canton Sts . ; 
Coe of High Street. ...+.sssecee 
Bet. Chandler and Providence Sts .. 
‘¢ Tremont St. and Shawmut Ave. 
Portions known as Beacon Street... 
es ‘sc Western Ave.... 
Bet. Berkeley and Clarendon Sts... 
Corner of Washington Street....... 


Bet. Rockland St. & Buena Vista Ave. 


Date of Action. 


68. 


, 68. 


68. 


« 
| —— 
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No action has yet been taken by the Board of Aldermen in 
reference to the assessment of betterments in consequence of the 
laying out, widening, or extension of the following named 
streets, which have been laid out, widened or extended, since 
the “ Betterment Law” took effect (May 23d, 1866). 


Street. Location. Date of Action. 
LATINA Oasis clbie's 2.6.0 6 0 Fort Hill. @eeoeecevene eeeoee80@ Jan. 5, AGT 
Devonshire ......... | Bet. Milk and State ‘Streete « osesecoes | April 14, 68. 


Federal.....+.+...... | ‘* Summer and First Streets ....| June 6, 68. 


i June 6, ’68. 
T G.ccsseesesee| “ Boylston St. and BR. RB. Bridge. ; = 
remon oylston n wee Aug.14,’68. 


Marion (widened)... | Church Street District........... «oe | duly 18,68; 
Grenville Place..... . “6 “ FES toe ina eo act Geran ae 
Marion (laid out).... sc 6 Lite Pe RA Wad poke us Bree 
Avon Place ......... | Extended to Chauncy Street coedbodip. $8) BOTPGRS 
Piedmont....-- scene Church Street District eee PPCM ek lib aise 
BOA WwOb es U5 6308s Peete nu tts He POY Oe sa 95°68, 
Columbus Avenue... ee feat if atnand to Church St. Oct.  95.’68. 
TeNNYSON. -eeceeeeee Church Street District..........-. -| Nov. 4, ’68. 
South Cedar ........ 6 “ vy ee eg eee ‘< 6, 68. 
Berlin ..... oe ccccccee 6¢ 66 Bl ing eb fanboy 2 _ T: 13, ’68. 


Atlantic Avenue..... | From Rowe’s Whrf. to Eastern Ave. | Dec. 18, ’68. 
Hanover ......-.--+- | Bet. Court and Blackstone Streets.. | Dec. 31, ’68. 


Qo* 
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DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


This street was widened, between Milk and State streets, 
April 11, 1868, to a width of about forty-three feet, as the lines 
of the estates would allow. It must become one of the most 
important thoroughfares in the city, as the new Post-Office and 
Sub-Treasury Building is to be located on it, between Milk and 
Water streets; and in fact this was one of the principal reasons 
for widening the street. 

The City obtained the land on the Post-Office and Sub-Treas- 
ury site at the same price per foot as the United States Govern- 
ment paid for it. The street will be nearly straight from Milk 
to State Street, and will have a much better and more uniform 
grade than it now has. The grade, where it crosses Water 
Street, will be raised about three feet, taking the depression out 
of the street at that point, and highly improving it; and also 
making the grade of Water Street, between Devonshire and 
Washington streets, of less inclination, but slightly increasing it 
between Devonshire and Congress streets. 

The plans of the Government Architect set the new Post- 
Office and Sub-Treasury Building back five feet from the line 
of Devonshire Street, for the purpose of increasing the width 
of the sidewalk, where it will be most needed, making it about 
thirteen feet in width. 

The land taken from the government, between Milk and 
Water streets, has cost the City $86,985.00; between Water and 
State streets the cost is not positively known, but is estimated at 
$304,252.00, making a total of $391,237.00. 

The betterments on this street will undoubtedly be assessed 
during the next municipal year, after the widening has been fully 
completed. No estimate has been made of the amount to be 
assessed, but the widening is no doubt a great benefit to the 
property on the street. 
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FEDERAL STREET. 


The widening of this street, between the foot of Summer 
Street and First Street in South Boston, has been about one- 
half completed, up to the present time; the remaining buildings 
will be cut off or moved back to the new line of the street early 
the coming year. 

This street is already a great thoroughfare for heavy team- 
ing, and is frequently blocked up with the great number of 
teams and vehicles that the street is filled with in the middle of | 
_ the day. 

The widening of the street twenty feet, — making its entire 
width seventy feet — will relieve the crowded travel and greatly 
benefit this section of the city. 

The betterments on this street will probably not be so large 
as on some other streets, but still we are of the opinion that the 
widening will considerably enhance the value of the abutting 
estates. 

Widened by a Resolve passed June 6, 1868. 

In the settlement of damages for widening Federal Street, the 
City purchased, during the year, the estate belonging to Haynes 
H. Wright, for $27,000, the expense of which was charged to 
the “Federal Street Loan.” This estate is still owned by the 
City. 


TREMONT STREET. 


The widening of this street, between Boylston Street and the 
Boston & Albany Railroad Bridge to sixty feet, has been nearly 
completed; there remains only Hotel Pelham, which will be 
removed as soon as practicable during the ensuing season; and 
the brick block south of Church Street, which will be moved 
back to the new line of the street, probably, before the coming 
Spring. The damages to estates on the street have been nearly 
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all settled, with the exception of those south of Pleasant Street, 
which are on the Church Street District, and which estates the 
City has taken under the “ Church Street Act.” The settlement 
of damages to these estates will be made when they are con- 
veyed back by the City to the owners. | 

The grade of this street will be raised about six feet at 
Church Street, which will greatly improve it between Pleasant 
Street and the railroad bridge. It will also be raised about 
eighteen inches at Eliot Street, which will considerably relieve 
the depression in the street at that point. 

It is expected that the betterments on this street will cover a 


large portion of the expense, and can, without doubt, be assessed — 


next year. 
Widened by Resolves passed June 6 and August 14, 1868. 
In the settlement of damages for widening Tremont Street, 
the City purchased, during the year, the following estates, the 
expense of which was charged to the “Tremont Street Loan”’; 
and the proceeds received for the sale of the same were credited 
to said loan, and added to the Sinking Fund :— 


No. 293 ‘Phillips Estate”  . ‘ : ‘ . $16,000 00. 


« 291 ‘*Swan Estate” : F 3 ; -« 18,000 00 
6 289 * Jones Estate” : j ‘ : - 16,000 00 
‘6 285-87 ‘Frost Estate” . 2 : ; - 19,000 00 
s¢ 261 ‘** Wingate Estate”. . : ; ‘ . 17,000 00 
6} 259 ‘Bartlett Estate” . : : : . 20,000 00 
257 =** Ferris Estate ” : : : 2 . 21,000 00 


Total ° ; : ° : ‘ : : . $122,000 00 


The balance of the above estates left, after the widening of 
the street, sold for $75,072 95. 


HIGH STREET. 


The widening of this street to fifty feet between Congress 
and Federal streets, which was authorized by a Resolve passed 


i ei ie 
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July 16, 1867, has been filly completed during the past year, 
and the street greatly improved by the erection of fine granite 
stores, especially on the northerly side, where the widening was 
made. 

The second widening from No. 31 (Susan H. Todd’s Hstate) 
to Summer Street, was authorized by a Resolve passed Nov. 17, 
1868. This last widening is on the southerly side, east of Fed- 
eral Street; and between Federal and Summer streets, the 
widening is on both sides. On: the northerly side, the line of 
widening is to the fronts of the houses, cutting off the steps; and 
on the southerly side, it cuts from ten to twelve feet from the 
estates, making the street fifty feet wide from Congress to 
Summer Street. 

Several of the abutters are already demolishing the old build- 
ings, preparatory to erecting new stores; and it is expected 
that the second widening will be fully completed during the 
early part of next year. 

The total estimated cost for both widenings is $162,616.10; 
and $122,769.15 has been assessed for betterments. By these 
estimates, the net cost to the City for both widenings would be 
$39,846.95. 

In the settlement of damages for widening High Street, 
between Congress and Federal Streets, the City purchased, 
during the year, the following estates, the expense of which was 
charged to widening streets, and the proceeds received for the 
sale of the same were credited to widening streets, and added to 
the Sinking Fund :— 


‘¢Ward Estate” . ; ; : ; : - $11,500 00 
*‘ Beck Estate” : ; : ; ; : ; 12,500 00 
Total's : : : ; : : ‘ . $24,000 00 


The balance of the above estates left, after the widening of 
the street, sold for $19,588.62. 
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"This street was widened on its southerly side by a Resolve 
passed July 12,1867: that widening was completed that year. 
The second widening was on the northerly side of the street, 
between Federal Street and Leather Square; and was authorized 
by a Resolve passed October 23, 1868. The last widening has 
been only partly completed; two houses yet remain to be cut 
off near Leather Square. 

The width of the street between Federal Street and Leather 
Square is about twenty-seven feet; between Leather Square and 
Congress Street, it varies from thirty to twenty-five and four- 
tenths feet. 

The widening of this street has considerably improved the 
abutting estates, and greatly facilitated business on the street. 
Before it was widened, it was hardly more than a lane or pas- 
sage-way, being only about nineteen feet wide at places, and not 
of sufficient width to allow of the passage of two teams at one 
time. 

As there were two widenings, it has been necessary to make 
two assessments for betterment. The estimated cost of the two 
widenings was $28,826. $12,445.30 has been assessed for bet- 
terments, leaving the net cost to the city (based on estimate of 
damages), $16,380.70. 


EXTENSION OF BRIMMER STREET. 


The extension of this street from Mt. Vernon to Chestnut 
Street was petitioned for, principally, by the abutters on that 
street, and was extended by a Resolve passed October 9, 1868. 

This improvement is thought to be at the present time one 
of chiefly local benefit — without doubt considerably enhancing 
the value of the property on that street, and in that immediate 
Vicinity. 
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The estimated expense of extending the street was $29,094; 
the betterments assessed, $28,457.13; leaving the net cost to the 
City (if the actual damages do not exceed the estimate), 
$636.87. 


EXTENSION OF AVON PLACE. 


The extension of this Place to Chauncy Street was peti- 
tioned for principally by the abutters and those locally inter- 
ested. It was extended by a Resolve passed September 25, 
1868, at an estimated cost of $80,000; the whole of which, 
it is expected, will be returned to the City Treasury, from 
betterments to be assessed for the improvement. 

In the settlement of damages for the extension of this Place, 
the City purchased during the year, the estate belonging to 
Messrs. Jordan & Marsh, containing 4,797 square feet, for 
$86,232.50. This was charged to the “Avon Place Loan,” 
which was $115,000. There was required 2,763 square feet 
from this estate for the extension of Avon Place, leaving 2,034 
square feet which will be sold by the City, the proceeds 
credited to the “Avon Place Loan,” and added te the 
Sinking Fund. 


STREETS IN CHURCH STREET DISTRICT. 


At the time the Church Street District was taken under 
the Act of the Legislature, there were but two streets on that 
territory that had been laid out as public streets: namely, 
Church Street and Fayette Street. 

Since the taking of the property by the City, all the streets 
that were regarded as private streets on that district have been 
laid out as public streets, and the following streets have been 
widened, viz: Marion Street, widened to about thirty-five feet; 
South Cedar Street, widened to thirty-three and one-half feet 
at Pleasant Street, thirty-seven and one-half feet at Church 
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Street, and thirty-seven feet at Ferdinand Street; Piedmont 
Street, widened to about thirty and one-half feet between Pleas- 
ant and Church streets, and to about twenty-eight feet between. 
Church and Ferdinand streets; Shawmut Street, widened to 
forty feet; Berlin Street, widened to forty feet; and Tennyson 
Street, widened to forty feet. 

Nearly all the property taken for widening these streets had 
previously been taken by the City under the “Church Street 
Act,” the only exception being a few estates bordering on Pleas- 
ant Street that are outside of the limits of the territory taken. 

The total estimated cost of widening the above-named streets 
is $141,800, but as the carrying forward of these widenings is 
so intimately connected with the raising of the Church Street 
territory, the actual expense may be much less. The widening 
of these streets has undoubtedly enhanced the value of the abut- 
ting estates considerably, but no estimate has yet been made 
of the amount of betterment. 


SOUTH BOSTON STREETS. 


The streets of South Boston that were laid out by the select- 
men in 1£05 have been laid out again during the past year 
(Nov. 17, 1868), in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commissioners appointed to report upon the best manner of 
settling and defining the lines of the streets. This settlement of 
the lines of the streets is very important, both to the City and 
the abuttors, as previous to the action by the City there were 
a great many unsettled and conflicting lines. 

The Committee would also recommend that several of the 
streets that are twenty feet wide should be laid out as public 
streets, and the lines defined in the same manner as those above 
referred to. 

Although, as a general rule, it would be objectionable to lay 
out uew streets of a width of only twenty feet; yet, as these 
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streets are built upon, the Committee believe it to be for the 
best interest of the City to lay them out as public streets. 


COLUMBUS AVENUE. 


This street was extended from Ferdinand to Church Street, 
by a Resolve passed October 9, 1868. The land was taken 
from the City of Boston, — the estates through which it passes 
haying previously been taken under the “ Church Street Act.” 
The estimated cost from Ferdinand to Church Street was 
$67,000. The buildings are being demolished, and the street 
cut through, as fast as practicable, to Church Street. 

The Committee regret to state, that they are unable to report 
to the Board any satisfactory basis for negotiation with the 
Boston & Providence Railroad Corporation, for the removal of 
their passenger station, so as to allow the extension of this 
important avenue straight to Park Square; or even the exten- 
sion of it by a slight bend or curve, so that it would come out 
opposite Eliot Street. Tull some satisfactory agreement is made 
with that Corporation for the removal of their station house, 
Berlin Street (which is laid out forty feet in width) will have 
to be used as the outlet to Columbus Avenue. 


FORT HILL. 


The delay in carrying forward this improvement has been 
owing to the fact that there has been no suitable place to 
deposit the earth; but the building of Atlantic Avenue, and the 
filling of the docks above it, will require nearly, if not all, the 
earth to be removed from the hill, and it only remains for the 
next City Council to at once take hold of this great work, and 
carry it forward to completion. | 

The work of grading Oliver Street has been completed during 


the past year, and the street has been partly paved. The paving 
3 
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will be completed early the coming year, and the assessments 
made on the abutting estates, as provided by law. 


REMOVAL OF TOLLS FROM THE MILL-DAM ROAD. 


In pursuance of an Act of the Legislature of 1868, the Mill- 
dam Road, or Beacon Street, was laid out as a public street, 
December 7, 1868, and the tolls removed the following day, 
December 8, by order of His Excellency the Governor,—thus 
accomplishing what has greatly been desired for many years, 
and making this great and important thoroughfare to the 
suburbs a free avenue. | 


ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


The Resolve for the laying out of this great avenue across the 
wharves and docks, from Rowe’s Wharf to Eastern Avenue, was 
passed unanimously by both branches of the City Council, 
December 17, 1868. 

The almost unparalleled unanimity with which this street was 
laid out, only shows how favorably the Eee is regarded by 
the public. 

The Board of Aldermen foe already authorized the building 
of the street, and it is expected that piles willbe driven for the 
sea-wall during the present winter; and perhaps the filling of 
certain docks, inside of the street, may be soon commenced by 
the owners. 

The Committee having already given their views at length in 
their Report to your Board, with detailed approximate estimates, 
(see City Document No. 128, 1868), it will be unnecessary for 
them to repeat them here. 


BROADWAY AND HANOVER STREET. 


The Board of Aldermen unanimously passed Resolves Novem- 
ber 30, 1868, for the extension of Broadway, sixty feet in width, 
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“at high grade,” from Federal to Albany Street; and for the 
widening of Hanover Street to about sixty feet between Court 
and Blackstone streets. The Resolve for widening Hanover 
Street passed the Common Council at their last meeting at the 
close of the year; but the Resolve for the extension of Broad- 
way failed to pass that body at the same meeting. 

The latter project will, without doubt, be revived again during 
the next year. The estimated cost of widening Hanover Street 
is $500,000; and for extending Broadway, is $550,000, includ- 
ing all necessary bridges and structures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, 
EDWARD A. WHITH, 


Committee. 
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In Common Council, Dec. 24, 1868. 


THE Committee on Streets, of the Common Council, to whom 
were referred the resolve and orders for the widening of Hano- 
ver Street, from Court Street to Blackstone Street, at an esti- 
mated expense of $500,000, having carefully considered the 
subject, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


It has been the policy of the city, for the last fifteen years, to 
widen Hanover Street whenever an opportunity offered to take 
portions of estates before the erection of new buildings. As a 
consequence of doing the work in that way, the street is now 
very irregular; and, during the last two or three years, the sub- 
ject of making it a uniform width of sixty feet, from Commercial 
Street to Court Street, a distance of about 3,200 feet, has been 
seriously considered. 

The present width of the roadway, for a distance of about one 
hundred and thirty feet below Court Street, varies from nineteen 
to twenty-four feet. From this point to Union Street, the width 
is from twenty-two to thirty-two feet; from Union Street to 
Blackstone Street, about twenty-three feet; from Salem Street 
to Clark Street, sixteen to twenty feet; from Clark Street to 
Commercial Street, about twenty-six feet. 

By request the Committee gave a full hearing to the petition- 
ers and the remonstrants. A large number of witnesses were 
examined on both sides — principally the owners and occupants 
of estates on the street. The evidence introduced on the part 
of the petitioners went to show that this street was the main 
thoroughfare for the northerly section of the city; that, owing 
to its present condition, travel was greatly impeded, and the 
transportation of merchandise frequently delayed; that the 
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widening would be of immense benefit to the North End; that 
business and travel which had been driven into other localities 
on account of the want of facilities in this street, would return 
when those facilities were afforded; that property on the strect 
and in the vicinity would be greatly increased in value, and that 
a large proportion of the expense of making the widening 
could be assessed in betterments. 

The remonstrants introduced evidence to show that, with the 
exception of a few rods at the head of the street, travel was 
not obstructed above Blackstone Street; that, for the business 
carried on in the street, the present width was sufficient; that, 
in many cases, the widening would be an injury rather than a 
benefit; that a large proportion of the travel to and from the 
Northern depots, Charlestown, Chelsea, and East Boston, passed 
through Sudbury, Friend, Union, Blackstone, and Commercial 
streets, instead of through Hanover Street; that, if the street 
was widened to sixty feet, another horse railroad would be laid 
over it, and the accommodations to general travel would be 
diminished rather than increased; that many new and valuable 
buildings would be destroyed by the present plan of widening; 
and that the expense would be altogether beyond the benefit 
that would accrue to the abutters or the public. 

The evidence, conflicting on all other points, went to show the 
immediate necessity for widening at the head of the street. 
This might be accomplished by taking portions of three estates 
on the southerly side, extending about one hundred and. thirty 
feet below Court Street, sufficient to make the width between 
the buildings fifty feet. 

The expense would not exceed $80,000 or $90,000, and the 
benefit would be far greater, in proportion to the cost, than the 
widening at any other point. The number of square feet taken 
for the widening between Court and Blackstone streets, is about 
17,767; and the estimated expense for land taken and damages 
occasioned would be something over twenty-eight dollars per foot. 
While many of the owners of estates on-the street have expressed 
their entire willingness to pay any reasonable assessment for 


WiIpENING HANoveER STREET. 5 


betterment, it may be presumed that the amount returned to the — 
City Treasury in that way would fall far short of the actual 
expense. 

Great changes are about to be made in the method of trans- 
porting heavy merchandise through the streets of this city. 
Railway tracks are being laid through the marginal streets over 
which the freight cars from the several steam railroads can be 
drawn, during the night, directly to the wharves. The recent 
unanimous action of the City Council in laying out a new street 
where depots and elevators may be erected to receive these cars 
and store their contents for shipment, has placed the success of 
the enterprise beyond a doubt. If the result is such as we have 
good reason to anticipate, the withdrawal of a large number of 
heavy teams from our streets will obviate the necessity of 
widening the interior thoroughfares in the old portions of the 
city. 

Under these circumstances the Committee do not deem it ex- 
pedient to recommend the widening of Hanover Street according 
to the plan proposed by the Board of Aldermen. They are of 
opinion, however, that the public necessity and convenience 
require the widening of the street at its junction with Court 
Street, and also between Blackstone Street and Clark Street. 

As the Council can only concur or non-concur in the action of 
the Board of Aldermen, the Committee, without desiring to be 
understood as expressing any opinion against the ultimate 
necessity for widening the street through its entire length, would 
respectfully recommend the Council to non-concur, and return 
the papers to the Board of Aldermen, to enable them to modify 
the plan of widening as above suggested. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, 
WILLIAM R. BRYDEN, 
MICHAEL CARNEY, 
JAMES J. FLYNN, 
AUGUSTUS PARKER, 
Committee. 
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ei OR BO SO. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


EAST BOSTON FERRY TRAVEL. 


INS dotey 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 21, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 


ele Ley ee OF PB OST ON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 21, 1868. 

The Committee on Ferries, who were instructed to obtain an 

accurate record of the daily travel by the East Boston Ferries, 

for a period of not less than eight days, beg leave to submit 

herewith a careful statement of the travel by the two Ferry 

lines to Hast Boston, from December ‘th to the 17th, inclusive, 
a period of eleven days. 

For the Committee. 
NATHANIEL SEAVER, 


Chairman, 


STATEMENT SHOWING TRAVEL OVER EAST BOSTON 
FERRIES, FROM DEC. 7, 1868, TO DEC. 17, 1868, 


INCLUSIVE. 


OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 7, 1868. 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers . : A . ; 1,262 at .014 $18 93 
Foot ef : : : : : 8,760 at .02- 175.20 
One horse teams : ; : é 569 at .10 56 90 
Two a ; : ‘ : ; 231 at .15 34 65 
Three <«“ NGC: eS ea 17 at .20 3 40 
Four ae ; : : : : 23 at .25 5 75 
Handearts : ; 4 : : 23 at .05 115 
Single horses . ; 5 ; ae 14 at .03 A2 
$296 40 
Stormy all day. 
PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 7, 1868. 
(Sixteen Hours Run.) 
Foot passengers ‘ame: ; 4 9,550 at .02 $51 00 
One horse teams F : : , 295 at .10 29 50 
Two ee : és ; : ; 83 at .15 12 45 
moree : : : ; : Oat 60 
Four ce : ; ; ; i 12 at .25 3 00 
Five 2 ; f ’ : : 1 at .30 30 
Four horse caravan (load) : . 1 at .50 50 
Five af (light) ; ; 1 at .30 30 
Handcarts : : : : - 6 at .05 30 
Single horses. : : ; , 5 at .03 15 
$98 10 
296 40 
Total both Ferries $394 50 


Stormy all day. — 
1* 
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OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 8, 1868. 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers 1,554 at .014 $23 31 
Foot x 10,074 at .02 201 48 
One horse teams 678 at .10 67 80 
Two 257 at .15 38 55d 
anree;” *°*5 7 at .20 1 40 
Four st A 5 at .25 t 25 
Handearts . : ; : : 20: at .05 1 00 
Single horses. : : : * 8 at .03 24 
$335 038 
Pleasant weather. 
PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 8, 1868. 
(Sixteen Hours Run.) 
Foot passengers : 2,919 at .02 $58 38 
One horse teams : ; : : B98 atihO qa 
Two 2 : : : : : 127 -at.15 19 05 
Three ‘ : : ‘ : : 6 at .20 1 20 
Four oe i ; é : : 8 at .25 2 00 
Five A : : : ‘ 2 2 at .30 60 
Six cc : : : ; : 2 at .3d 70 
Four horse dray wheels (load) . : 1 at 50 50 
Handearts * ; : - ‘ 11 at .05 55 
Single horses ; ; ; : 6 at .03 18 
$122 46 
335 03 
Total both Ferries $457 49 


—y 


Pleasant weather. 


East Boston Ferry TRAVEL. 


OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 9, 1868. 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers . 


Foot A: 

One horse teams . 
Two ee 

Three 2. 

Four 66 
Handcarts 


Single horses. 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLHE’S FERRY, DecemBer 9, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . 
One horse teams . 


Two a 
Three a 
Four _ 
Six es 
Handcarts 


Single horses 


Total both Ferries 


Pleasant weather. 


a 
1,766 at .015 $26 49 
10,680 at .02 215 60 
610 at .10 61 00 
245 at .15 36 735) 
9 at .20 1 80 
1 ate28 Zito 
24 at .0d 1420 
6 at .038 18 
Rates fi 
: 2,932 at 015 $58 64 
256 at .10 25 60 
bloat eto 16 95 
Lofatee2o onda 
atop ayy 
12 at .05 60 
9 at .03 yu 

$106 36 ; 
343° 77 
: $450 13 
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OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 10, 1868. 


(Lwenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers. , . ‘ : 1,640 at 
Foot a ; ; : 5 . 10,070 at 
One horse teams . : ; : ; 706 at 
Two at : : : : : 195 at 
Three ee ; : : . : 7 at 
Four AS A : : ; 2 at 
Handcarts : : : 4 : 25 at. 
Single horses : : ; - : 3 at 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 10, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . . : : : 2,793 at 
One horse teams . : ; E : 340 at 
Two ee : : : : : 154 at 
Three 2 ; : : : : 7 at 
Four os , a A - : 12 at 
Five bf ; ; 4 ‘ : 2 at 
Handcarts 5 : s : : 15 at 
Single horses : : ; : : 10 at 


Total both Ferries 


Pleasant weather. 


014 $24 60 
02 201 40 
10 70 60 
15 29 25 
20 1 40 
25 50 
05 1 25 
08 9 

$329 09 


——— 


014 $55 06 


10 34 00 
15 23 10 
.20 1 40 
25 3 00 
310) 60 
05 73 
.03 30 

$118 21 

329 09 

$447 30 


—_—— a ee 


Ss eS ee eee Ce 


East Boston Ferry TRAVEL. 


OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 11, 1868. 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers .° . : : : 1,713 at 
Foot . : : : - 9,693 at 
One horse teams . : i aot fis 674 at 
Two cs 2 5 : 7 . 206 at 
Three - A : : A 7 at 
Four es : ‘ : : ; 7 at 
Handcarts ; ey : A 18 at 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLE’S FERRY, Decemser 11, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . a - : - 3,101 at 
One horse teams . - : 2 é 367 at 
Two es ‘ : : f : 184 at 
Three ‘ 3 : . 4 : 15 at 
Four As ‘ : - és Z aldrat 
Four horse caravan (load) . ‘ : 1 at 
Handearts . : ‘i : : ; 16 at 
Single horses . : : . : 3 at 
Total both Ferries : : : : 


Pleasant weather. 


9 

014 $25 70 
02 193 86 
Oem 6m 40 
15 380 90 
20 1 40 
25 1 75 
05 90 
$321 91 

O14 $62 02 
10 36 70 
15-27 60 
20 3 00 
125 2 75 
50 50 
05 80 
03 09 
$133 46 

321 91 

$455 37 
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OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 12, 1868. 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers . : : ‘ . 1,589 at .014 


Foot 4 - : ; - - 11,782 at 
One horse teams . ; ; j ; 681 at 
Two 2 4 ; : : : 230 at 
Three ‘ é ‘ ; F : 7 at 
Pours Te : : ‘ : : 11 at 
Handcarts ; : : : : 12 at 
Single horses : ° : as 2 at 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 12, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . ; ; : - 3,175 at 
One horse teams . : : : ; 336 at 
Two et : 3 . : ; 164 at 
Phreée sos! os : . ; ; , 21 at 
Four ae 3 : : : ; 5 16 at 
Handearts . ‘ + ; A ‘ 18 at 
Single horses : : : : : 1 at 


Total both Ferries . 4 - 


Pleasant weather. 


02 
10 
oLO 
20 
23 
05 
03 


02 
10 
15 
.20 
25 
05 
03 


$23 83 
234 64 
68 10 
34 50 
1 40 
2 75 
60 

06 


$365 88 


$130 83 
365 88 


$496 71 


SC 
(es SS eoen eee 


East Boston Ferry TRAVEL. if 
OLD FERRY, DrEcEMBER 13, 1868. 
(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 
Car passengers . : a : : 1,427 at .015 $21 40 
Foot 5 : : ’ : 6,950 at .02 1389 00 
One horse team . 4 : : : 36 at .10 3 60 
Two w : P : 5 at .15 75 
$164 75 — 
Pleasant weather. 
PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 138, 1868. 
(Sixteen Hours Run.) 
Foot passengers . ; ; : ; 1,213 at 02 $24 26 © 
One horse teams : : . ; 2 ate-10 70 
Two 6 M A - ; Tacgel5 hos 
Horse and rider . - : : : 1 OAS, D> 
$26 06 
164 75 
Total both Ferries $190 81 


Pleasant weather. 
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OLD FERRY, DrcEemBer 14, 1868. 
(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers . : : : : 1,641 at 014 $24 62 


EOL Oe : : 5 > ; 10,889 at .02 217°78 
One horse teams A - - ; 694 at .10 69 40 
Two 2 : E 2 : 253 at 15 37 95 
Three a : ; : : 7 at .20 1 40 
Four a . ; ; 8 at .25 2 00 
Handcarts : : : : ; 19 at .05 95 
Single horses. : “ AE ake 3 at .03 eo 

| $354 19 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLE’S FERRY, Drecemper 14, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . : : : : 2,917 at 02 $58 34 


One horse teams . ( - : j 341 at .10 34 10 
Two sc aS bodes Mes Vila MRS ae 105 ati15 el pero 
Three < ‘ : ; : : 7 at .20 1 40 
Four ae ; “ : : 5 8 at .25 2 00 
Five ‘ ° : 1 at .30 30 
Handearts : f : : : 9 at .05 45 
Single horses ° ° ° ° ; 3 at .03 9 
$112 43 

854 19 


Total both Ferries ; : , : $466 62 


Pleasant weather. 


East Boston Ferry TRAVEL. nis! 


OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 15, 1868. 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers . : : : : 1,658 at .014 $24 87 


Foot ef " . : : . 10,860 at .02 207 20 
One horse teams . : - : : 681 at .10 68 10 
Two a : 5 : : ; 21S abr le 32 70 
Three $$ - : : : - 8 at .20 60 
Four Sf : : ‘ : : 10 at .25 2 50 
Handcarts : : ‘ : : 24 at .05 1-20 
Single horses ° : : : : 5 at .03 15 

$337 32 


— 


SE See 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 15, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . : : : . 2,976 at .02 $59 52 


One horse teams . , eiata.s ; 858 at .10 35 80 
Two §é ‘ ‘ , : : 132 at 15 19 80 
Three “A A ‘ , . : 4 at .20 80 
Four a : : é : é 11, at. .25 2 75 
Five Ny ; é 7 : ° 6 at .380 1 80 
Handcarts : : : : e 5 at .05 25 
Single horses ; : : : 9 at .03 27 
$120 99 

837 32 


Total both Ferries . ‘ “ : . $458 31 


—_———— 


Pleasant weather. 
2 
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OLD FERRY, DECEMBER 16, 1868. - 


(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 


Car passengers . Q : 5 : 1,751 at 
Foot ie ‘ ; ; : . 10,954 at 
One horse teams . : ; 5 ; 703 at 
Two 4 ; : : : : 248 at 
Three a ‘ j . : : 8 at 
Four he , tS : : : 12 at 
Handcarts ; ; ; ; : 24 at 
Single horses. : : ‘ : 4 at 


Pleasant weather. 


PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 16, 1868. 


(Sixteen Hours Run.) 


Foot passengers . : . s ; 2,898 at 
One horse teams . ; : “ , 349 at 
Two be ; 5 : : : - 126 at 
Three“ Zig enipearer ur ang WFP 7 at 
Four bi : 3 5 ‘| : 10 at 
Handcarts : ; ; : ; 10 at 
Single horses : § : : : 2 at 


Total both Ferries 


Pleasant. weather. 


014 $26 26 
02 219 08 
10 70 80 
15 87 20 
20 1 60 
25 = 8 00 
05 1 20 
03 12 
$358 76 

02 $57 96 
10. 84 90 
15 16490 
20 1 40 
25 = 50 
05 50 
08 6 
$116 22 

358 76 

. $474 98 


ee » 


East Boston Ferry TRAVEL. 15 
OLD FERRY, DrcemsBer 17, 1868. 
(Twenty-four Hours Run.) 
Car passengers . , : : ; 1,623 at 014 $24 35 
Foot W “ : ; : 9,953 at .02 199 06 
One horse teams ecb : ; 674 at .10 67 40 
Two se 5 4 “ Tata 40 65 
Three Fe “ 4 s 3 at .20 60 
Four &6 . . ; , 9 at.25 4a 
Handcarts ; : “ : : 28 at .05 1 40 
Single horses : : . : hares 03 
$335 74 
Pleasant weather. 
PEOPLE’S FERRY, DECEMBER 17, 1868. 
(Sixteen Hours Run.) 
Foot passengers 4 : ‘ : 2,966 at 02 $59 32 
One horse teams : : ‘ : 298 at .10 29 80 
Two - , ‘ “| - 141 at .15 ye Pi is 
Three oe : 3 4 : 14 at .20 2 80 
Four * : c : fe 13-at, 2d 3 00 
Five 6 : Ns : 4. at .80 1 20 
Four oh caravan (load) . ° 3 at .50 1 50 
Handecarts . : ‘ : ‘ i 12 at .05 60 
Single horses : ; : : : 1 at .03 03 
$119 40 
335 74 
Total both Ferries : , r $455 14 


Pleasant weather. 
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Statement showing amount of tsavel each day on each Ferry, from Decem- 
ber 7 to December 17, inélusive. 


ee, 


1868. | Old Ferry. People’s Ferry. | Totals. 

December 7.5.2.0. Sites ete sts $296 40 $98 10 $394 50 
+ iss «win din'pl seit, vie'e os 835 03 122 46 457 49 
at SD Bn cin .ece oie ib aie oSeia aie ie 343 77 106 36 450 138 
oe AU) lela toumbieicetan 6c alee s 329 09 118 21 447 30 
ys Lis hints Gthaath pinkie ss ehe.s 321 91 133 46 455 37 
oe Lave pics. coe Ghd ates ante’ 865 88 130 83 496 71 
4 TB isp aise amet mutes aus coe 164 75 26 06 190 81 
. 1 fee alp ofisle ithe o.ciatsieie & 854 19 112 43 466 62 
te AD seen a eawhiteas cen 337 32 120 99 458 31 
‘ LG riirie ela a al oi'ue hie wohale 358 76 11652230 474 98 
+ LT ow sis witieroaeis nie ieee 6 335 74 119 40 455 14 


$3,542 84 $1,204 52 | $4,747 36 


Average over Old Ferry each Gay o.esccscsveclssseesscnennscesee G329\ H7 
sf sé People’s Ferry cach day..-ccecccccsccccccccceseee 109 50 


Total over both Ferries each day..+erececseereceeeeeeeeeees $431 57 


East Boston Ferry TRAVEL. LT 


Statement showing the number of Car Passengers and Foot Passengers going 
over the Old Ferry, from December 7, 1868, to December 17, 1868, inclusive. 


OLD FERRY. PEOPLE’S FERRY. 
1868. 

.| Car Passengers. | Foot Passengers. | Foot Passengers. 
December 7.--ccveccesccees 1,262 8,760 2,550 
es Sencewscescccece 1,554 10,074 2,919 
si Decccccvccccccce 1,766 10,680 2,932 
ty 10. cccceccccccces 1,640 10,070 2,753 
ee L1occcccccccccces 1,713 9,693 3,101 
of TQ. cccrccccccvecs 1,589 11,732 3,175 
be 1B.ccees cocccccce 1,427 6,950 1,213 
a Lh. csccccccccccss 1,641 10,889 2,917 
i TB ncseccccscccces 1,658 10,360 2,976 
ne lG.ccccee ve ccccce 1,751 10,954 2,898 


6e ificietele cg slelsia/c\sie.e oe 1,623 9,953 2,966 


17,624 110,115 30,400 


Average number Car Passengers each Cay .+-. coer eseees eset eesses 1,602 
6c 66 Foot 66 73 66 Coe e eee ee sm eseesesesees 10,010 


———y 


ss amount travel, Old Ferry. .cccsscccsaccccccccsevcvccces S322 (07 


“ 66 sc People’s Ferry...... ate Cae hae Ase ciiete - 109 50 
Total both FerriesS....-ccccccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccs. $431 57 


Average number Passengers over People’s Ferry ---+++++.+2002++- 2,763 
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mel Y © BOs ON . 


REPORT 


OF THE 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS 


FOR SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


1868. 


TRY 0 ee on ON 


In Board of Aldermen, June 15, 1868. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Institutions, on the part of 
this Board, be a sub-committee, to perform, during the present 
year, the duties incumbent on this Board as Inspectors of Prisons 
for Suffolk County. 

Passed, 
S. F. McCLEARY, Czrty Clerk. 


OUT Y:” (0: Ke Be S. OEN:. 


In Board of Aldermen, December 28, 1868. 


The Special Committee of the Board of Aldermen, who were 
appointed to inspect the prisons and houses of detention within 
the County of Suffolk, and submit a statement of their condition 
to this Board, as required by the Statutes, beg leave to present 
the following 

REPORT: 

On the 20th June, 1868, the Committee visited the Institu- 
tions at Deer Island, and found the number of inmates to be as 
follows: 

HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Male prisoners : : é : : : 135 
Female . ; ; q : : : : 231 
—— 366 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
Boys : : A : : p : : 243 
Girls : i : : : : ; : 30 
— 273 
Paupers — Males (boys 42) - ; : 138 
Females. 7 : : : : 713 
— 211 
Children of sentenced parents . : : ; 12 
Total. 4 : ; : : ; 862 


The Committee examined all parts of the Institutions, the, 
grounds and outbuildings, and found them to be in excellent 
condition. The general health of the inmates was good; and 
the boys, especially, who work upon the farm for six months 
in the year, appeared robust and healthy. The new addition to 
the reform school for girls is a great improvement, enabling the 
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Directors to accommodate double the number of inmates. that 
they have heretofore. There is a lack of proper accommodation 
for the pauper girls, but a brick building is soon to be erected 
for their use. 

On the 5th August, the Committee visited the House of Cor- 
rection at South Boston. The number of inmates at that time 
was 411. 

Males, 283. 

Females, 128. 

On the same day they visited the Lunatic Hospital, and found 
the number of inmates to be 185. 

Males, 100. 

Females, 85. 

On the Tth November, the Committee visited the Suffolk County 
Jail, and made a careful examination of the building, the general 
condition of which they found to be good. The number of pris- 
oners held at that time was 207. 

On the 9th. December, the Committee made another inspection 
of the House of Correction, and found everything in good order 
and condition. | 

The number of prisoners was 453. 

Males, SHS 

Females, Lot 

The new workshop was nearly completed. It is a substantial 
and well-arranged building; and its erection reflects great credit 
on the Board of Directors, and on Captain Charles Robbins, the 
Superintendent of the Institution. 

By improvements in the method of working, the introduction 

‘ of sewing machines, and the advanced prices for contract work, 
this Institution will soon become self-sustaining. 

The Committee also made an inspection of the Lunatic Hos- 
pital on the same day. The number of inmates was 174. 

Males, 98. 

Females, 86. 


Es 


a 


Report oF Inspectors oF PRISONS. 5 


The present able Superintendent and his valuable assistant 
do all that the limited accommodations of the building will allow 
to promote the comfort and cheerfulness of the inmates. The 
present building is discreditable to the City; and a new one 
should be erected on ample grounds, in another locality, with 
as little delay as possible. 

Another inspection of the Institutions at Deer Island was made 
on the 2Tth November. The total number of inmates was 1,084, 
V1Z: 


IN THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Males. ; : ; : ; : 4 223 
Females . : : : : : : : 262 
—— 485 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
Boys : : - : . : 4 : 265 
Girls : : : : : : i 
— 302 
Paupers — Men, 135; Boys, 65 : : : 200 
Women, 56; Girls, 26  . ; 82 
— 282 
Children of sentenced parents . : : - 15 
1,084 


It appeared to the Committee that the new Superintendent, 
Mr. Guy C. Underwood, performed the difficult duties of his 
position in a highly satisfactory manner. 

In October last the Committee, accompanied by the Superin- 
tendent of the Deer Island Institutions, visited the reformatory 
institutions on Blackwell’s Island and Randel’s Island, connected 
with the City of New York, for the purpose of ascertaining . 
whether any new methods were in operation in those establish- 
ments which might be introduced with advantage into our 
institutions. From the examinations which they made, they were 
satisfied that, so far as the general character and administration 
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of our institutions were concerned, they were decidedly superior 
to those of New York. 

In concluding this brief record of their inspections, the Com- 
mittee would respectfully recommend, that there should be a 
complete separation of the adult paupers at Deer Island from 
the criminal and reformatory institutions. Provision has already 
been made to accommodate the minors of this class in separate 
buildings. By the enlargement of the boundaries of the City, 
the increase of population will, of course, increase the num- 
ber of commitments to the reformatory institutions, and the 
entire building will soon be required for the accommodation of 
those sent from the Courts. The Committee would, therefore, 
urge the attention of the City Government to the importance of 
taking early action upon the subject of providing separate 
accommodations for the adult paupers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
G. W. MESSINGER, 
FRANCIS RICHARDS, 
SAMUEL C. COBB, 
Committee. 
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erry OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMON COUNCIL COMMITTEE, 


ON THE 


EXTENSION OF BROADWAY 


TO ALBANY STREET. 


1868. 
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In Common Council, Dec. 24, 1868. 


Tue Committee on Streets, of the Common Council, to whom 
were referred the resolve and orders for the extension of Broad- 
way from Federal Street to Albany Street, at high grade, sixty 
feet in width, having carefully considered the subject, beg leave 
to submit the following 


fatal a SOR ODI SAM be 


The Board of Aldermen have estimated the expense for land 
taken and damages occasioned,” at $250,000; for bridges and 
other structures, $300,000; making a total of $550,000. ‘The 
amount of land taken is about 65,000 square feet; and the 
expense for the land, the damages on account of taking, and the 
construction of the bridges would make the cost of the extension, 
according to this estimate, about $6.11 per square foot. 

The Old Colony and Newport Railroad Company have agreed 
to give, without expense to the city, a perpetual right of way 
over their land (14,409 square feet), if the street is built at the 
high grade. Your Committee are informed that the difference 
between the estimates made by the Committee of the Board of 
Aldermen last year, and the Committee of this year, is to be 
found in the fact that the estimates of last year, for land damages, 
were based upon the exorbitant demands of some of the claim- 
ants, and not upon reasonable assessments; and also in the fact, 
that the present estimates do not include the cost of building the 
street, which belongs to the Paving Department. 

At a hearing given by the Committee a large number of the 
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most substantial citizens of South Boston appeared to advocate 
the proposed extension; but not a single person appeared to 
oppose it; and, so far as the Committee could learn, the senti- 
ment in favor of the measure was unanimous. It was stated by 
those who have the largest interest in the welfare of South 
Boston that, if it was a corporation by itself, the extension of 
Broadway would be ordered without the delay of a single day. 

The valuation of real and personal estate in South Boston, in 
1804, amounted to $139,200. In 1868 the assessors’ valuation 
of Ward 12 alone, amounted to $11,833,100, —an increase of 
$1.628,400 over the valuation of the previous year, —and the 
whole valuation for that section amounted to about $18,000,000. 

It is common to hear persons living at the South end, or out 
of the city, remark that they should prefer to live on the high 
lands at South Boston, if they could have direct access through 
an avenue leading from the business portion of the city, not 
obstructed by heavy teams and the frequent opening of a draw- 
bridge. The approach to the Dover Street bridge, on the South 
Boston side,is obstructed by the frequent crossing, at grade, of 
passenger and freight-trains on the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad. But, notwithstanding the delay which this obstruction 
causes, and the fact that the Street leads away from the centre 
of business, many persons state, that they are in the habit of 
taking that route to go to the Northern depots, instead of at- 
tempting to pick their way through the crowds on Federal Street, 
and run the risk of finding the draw of the bridge up. 

It appears from the returns of the Superintendents, that the 
number of vessels which passed through the bridges to South 
Boston, in 1867, was as follows: Mount Washington Avenue 
Bridge, 9,248; Federal Street Bridge, 7,100; Dover Street 
Bridge, 2.695. It is estimated that the draw of the Broadway 
bridge would be opened about 3,500 times in the course of a 
year, — making about ten times each day of twenty-four hours. 

The annexation of Dorchester would furnish an addition 1 


EXTENSION OF BROADWAY. 4B 


argument in favor of the extension, as the population, and 
consequently the travel, would rapidly increase. The occupa- 
tion of the South Boston flats, and the construction of Eastern 
Avenue, by tending to increase the population at City Point, 
would also increase the necessity for additional means of com- 
munication. 

In 1865 an official record was made of the travel over Fed- 
eral Street Bridge in one day, by which it appeared that the num- 
ber of foot passengers was 14,300, and the number of carriages 
3,905. From arecord made last year, it appeared that the 
number of teams which passed over the bridge in one day, from 
six o’clock, A. M. to six o’clock, P. M., was about 5,000, and 
the number of horse cars seven hundred and thirty. 

Some of the largest owners of real estate have stated their 
willingness to pay their proportion of the expense of building a 
new avenue, and their belief that the increased value of the prop- 
erty in South Boston would pay taxes sufficient to meet the 
interest of a loan for the purpose, and establish a sinking fund 
to pay the principal in a few years. | 

It is estimated that direct assessments may be made on the 
estates on Broadway sufficient to cover at least half the expense 
for land damages, viz, $125,000. 

From the records in the Assessors’ Department, it appears 
that there are 12,222,118 square feet of vacant land in Ward 
Twelve, valued at $1,223,300; about ten cents per foot. In 
Ward Eleven there are 1,969,808 square feet of vacant land, val- 
ued at $1,317,535 ; about sixty-six and two-thirds cents per foot. 

South Boston is as near the business portion of the city as 
Ward Eleven, and there is no reason why the uplands in South 
Boston should not be as desirable for residences as the filled 
flats in Ward Eleven, if proper accommodations for travel are 
afforded. p) 

In conclusion the Committee would state, that they are satis- 
fied that the present facilities for travel between South Boston 
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and the city proper are entirely inadequate; that the construc- 
tion of an additional thoroughfare, sooner or later, is inevitable; 
and that the present is more favorable for the commencement of 
the work than any future time. 

They are unanimously in favor of the proposed plan to ex- 
tend Broadway sixty feet in width, at the high grade, even if the 
expense should exceed the amount adjudged by the Board of 
Aldermen. It is presumed that that Board, acting as County 
Commissioners, have given the subject that attention which its 
importance demands. It has not been in the power of this 
Committee, in the short time which they had to consider the 
subject, to obtain such accurate estimates of the land and grade 
damages, and the cost of constructing the roadway and the 
bridges, as they would be justified in presenting to the Council ; 
and they assume no responsibility for the estimates presented 
by the other branch. 

They recommend the Council to concur in the passage of the 
resolve and orders referred to them. 


Resvectfully submitted, 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, 
WILLIAM R. BRYDEN, 
MICHAEL CARNEY, 
JAMES J. FLYNN, 
AUGUSTUS PARKER, 


Committee. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1868. 


In accordance with an annual custom, the Joint Standing 
Committee on Bathing beg leave to submit a report of what 
has been accomplished by their Department during the past 
year. 

The appropriation made by the City Council, at the request 
of the committee, to meet expenses of the Department for the 
financial year 1868-69, amounted to $25,000,— the several 
items of the appropriation being as follows: 


For building new bath-houses in Southern Dis- 
trict . é . ; : : ‘ . : $5,000 00 


For water for same ‘ : ; : . : 1,000 00 
For salaries of Superintendents . : : : 7,000 (0 
For repairs, alterations of bath-houses . 2 - 11,000 00 
For furniture, stationery, printing, etc. - : 5900 00 
For rents, etc. : F Fe : : : 3 500 00 

$25,000 00 


—y 


On the 11th April, the following orders were passed by the 
City Council, and approved by the Mayor: 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
repair and maintain bathing-houses for men and boys on West 
Boston Bridge, Craigie’s Bridge, Warren Bridge, at the Sec- 
tional Dock, East Boston, at Arch Wharf, on Mount Washington 
Avenue Bridge, at the foot of L Street, South Boston, and on 
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Dover Street Bridge; also to repair and maintain bathing-houses 
for women and girls on Warren Bridge, at the Sectional Dock, 
East Boston, at the foot of Broadway, South Boston, and on 
Dover Street Bridge, — the expense of said repairs and main- 
tenance not to exceed the. sum of ten thousand dollars, to be 
charged to the Appropriation for Bathing. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
construct a bath-house for women and girls and a bath-house 
for men and boys on Cabot Street, Boston Highlands, and main- 
tain the same, at an expense not exceeding four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, to be charged to the Appropriation 
for Bathing. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
employ such assistance as may be required for the proper care 
and management of the several bathing establishments under 
their charge, the expense thereof to be charged to the Appro- 
priation for Public Bathing, and, with expenditures heretofore 
authorized, not to exceed the amount of said appropriation. 

The bath-houses (with the exception of the new one then in 
process of construction on Cabot Street, Boston Highlands) 
were visited by the committee June 3, and formally opened to 
the public. | 

The following regulations for the season were adopted and 
posted in each: 


GUTYs- OF) -B0'S LO N:-. 
PUBLIC BATHING ACCOMMODATIONS. 


LOCATION. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


No. 1. — West Boston Bridge, foot of Cambridge Street, under 
the charge of Aldermen Braman. 

No. 2. — Craigie’s Bridge, foot of Leverett Street, under the 
charge of Alderman Fairbanks. 


Pusuic BatHIna. 5 


No. 8. — Warren Bridge, near Causeway Strect, under the 
charge of Alderman Pratt. 

No. 5.— East Boston Sectional Dock, Border Street, under the 
charge of Councilman Woolley. 

No. 7.— Arch Wharf, Broad, near Purchase Street, under the 
charge of Councilman Driscoll. | 

No. 8. — Mt. Washington Avenue Bridge, near Federal Street, 
under the charge of Alderman Fairbanks. 

No. 10.—South Boston, foot of L Street, Dorchester Bay, un- 
der the charge of Councilman Van Nostrand. 

No. 11.— Dover Street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Councilman Rockwell. 

No. 13. — Cabot Street, Boston Highlands, under the charge of 
Councilman Parker. 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


No. 4.— Warren Bridge, near Causeway Street, under the 
charge of Alderman Pratt. 

No. 6. — East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border Street, under the 
charge of Councilman Woolley. 

No. 9.— South Boston, foot of Broadway, under the charge of 
Councilman Van Nostrand. 

No. 12.— Dover Street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Councilman Rockwell. 

No. 14. — Cabot Street, Boston Highlands, under the charge of 
Councilman Parker. 


REGULATIONS. 


The baths will be opened daily, from June 1 to September 30, 
as follows: 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Week Days. . 5A.M.to9 P.M. | Week Days . 6A.M.to8 P.M. 
Sundays . .. 5A.M.to9A.M. | Sundays .. 6A.M.to9A.M. 
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All the baths will be closed by the Superintendents by 10 
o’clock P. M., on week days, and by 94 o’clock A. M., on Sun- 
days. 

Hach bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female 
bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintendent at 
three cents each. 

Hach Superintendent will have full charge of his premises, 
and authority to withhold the facilities from all not conform- 
ing to theserules; and he will be required to render every as- 
sistance to applicants for baths, who, in case of insult or depri- 
vation of privileges otherwise than as provided for in the these 
rules, can appeal to the Chairman of the Bathing Committee. 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be allowed 
on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing the dressing- 
rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking or cutting, will be 
excluded from the baths, or arrested, according to the nature of 
the offence. | 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose decision 
shall be final. 

A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will pre- 
serve order and enforce these regulations in concurrence with 
the Superintendent. 

The Committee trust that all bathers will conduct themselves 
with propriety and decorum. 

Per order Committee on Bathing. 


JARVIS D. BRAMAN, Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1868. 


The house on Cabot Street, Boston Highlands, was opened to 
the public June 28; but the tanks being imperfect, the house was 
closed July 2, and not re-opened till July 17. This house is a 


Pusuic BatHine. 7 


wooden structure, measuring 40 « 80 feet; with 48 small dress- 
ing-rooms, and two large tanks 20 x 29 feet, supplied with fresh 
water (Cochituate), which runs freely through it. The cost of 
the water used (2,751,825 gallons), for July, August and Sep- 
tember, was $825,54. It will be seen by the figures appended 
that this house has been used mostly by men and boys, — the 
total number of men and boys being forty thousand five hundred 
and ninety-nine, and the total number of women and girls, three 
thousand five hundred and two. It may be expedient, at some 
future time, to give the whole building to the men and boys, 
which can be easily done by removing the partition. Efforts 
were made by the committee to find a more suitable place for 
Bath-House No. T (Arch Wharf), but they were not successful. 
Except at a very high rent, a proper place could not be ob- 
tained near that locality. By dredging the dock, the water is 
deeper and better than last year, but it is not what it should be. 
The number of bathers this year, viz; eight hundred and forty-two 
thousand six hundred and seventeen, an increase over last year 
of thirty-five thousand four hundred and sixteen, shows the im- 
mense sanitary work accomplished by this system of free bath- 
ing. The baths, distributed as they are in the different parts of 
the city, afford convenient facilities for bathing to all our people. 

To the able and efficient committee of the last two years, and 
more especially to Ex-Aldermen Slack, the Chairman, the ben- 
eficial results which have attended the establishment of these 
houses are mainly due. 

The following, from the report of last year, may properly be 
repeated this year: “The experiment of the baths now for two 
years maintained, as a sanitary measure, has been abundantly 
endorsed by the press, physicians of every school, and all who 
have given any attention to the subject. The remarkable de- 
gree of healthfulness which has marked the city for this period 
may, we think, in a great measure be attributed to the daily ablu- 
tions of so large a proportion of our population (as is hereafter 
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shown) at these baths. We have had a pre-eminently clean city, 
and to this creditable result this great public measure has 
largely contributed.” 

It is very gratifying to see that the example of Boston is 
being followed elsewhere — Charlestown and Cambridge, Mass., 
Pittsburg, Penn., Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Information has been asked by the governments of other 
cities, in relation to the construction and maintenance of the 
baths, and freely given. 

The houses were closed on the 30th September. The results 
of the season are shown by the records of the Superintend- 
ents, as follows: 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 
1868. 1867. 1866. 
Whole number of men bathers . . . 175,597 177,797 100,913 
Whole number of boy bathers . " . 662,507 528,176 280,941 
Whole number of women bathers 5 A 24,780 24,376 14,050 
Whole number of girl bathers ; : . 79,783 °76;852" * 873786 


Total baths given : > “ - 842,617 807,201 433,690 


The lowest number of female bathers, at Cabot Street, Boston 

Highlands 4 A : ; . . ; 7 fo, ONe 
The second lowest number of female pathos, at foot of B’dway, 20,102 
The third lowest number of female bathers, at East Boston . 24,833 
The second highest number of female bathers, at Warren Bridge, 27,615 
The highest number of female bathers, at Dover Street Bridge, 28,461 
The lowest number of male bathers, at Arch Wharf . 4 30,876 
The second lowest number of male bathers, at Cabot en 

Boston Highlands . , 3 “ 4 4 4 . - 40,599 
The third lowest number of male bathers, at foot of L Street . 61,312 
The fourth lowest number of male bathers, at Mount Washing- 

ton Avenue Bridge . 4 - 75,448 
The fifth lowest number of male Batbeea, at’ Hane Street Bridge, 91,670 
The fourth highest number of male bathers, at Craigie’s Bridge, 94,422 
The third highest number of male bathers, at East Boston - 97,793 
The second highest number of male bathers, at West Boston 

Bridge . ; é ; ; 4 - 119,452 
The highest number of cae Ratpene a Waitan Bridge . - 126,532 


os 


842,617 
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- Pusrtic Batuine. 


Whole number of towels hired . ° ° . . : - 10,670 
Percentage of towels hired to the number of baths . 4 - .012+ 


Cost of West Boston Bridge Bath, to Dec. 1, 1868 . - . $1,075 18 
Cost of Craigie’s Bridge Bath, to Dec. 1, 1868 . ; ° - §9Gr 18 
Cost of Warren Bridge Bath (male), to Dec. 1, 1868 . ; . 855 66 
Cost of Warren Bridge Bath (female), to Dec. 1, 1868 . . 768 78 
Cost of East Boston Bath (male), to Dec. 1, 1868 H : 1,259 93 
Cost of East Boston Bath (female), to Dec. 1, 1868 . * - 154 53 
Cost of Arch Wharf Bath, to Dec. 1, 1868 . : : : 1,533 83 
Cost of Mount Washington Av. Bridge Bath, to Dec. 1, 1868 . 969 28 
Cost of Foot of Broadway Bath, to Dec. 1, 1868 f ; . 603 54 
Cost of Foot of L Street Bath, to Dec. 1,1868 . 2 : 1,023 58 
Cost of Dover Street Bridge Bath (male), to Dec. 1, 1868 . 1,057 34 
Cost of Dover Street Bridge Bath (female), to Dec. 1,1868 . 933 06 
Cost of Cabot Street (Boston Highlands) Bath (male), to Dec. 

1,:1868. F ‘ ° ° ; é : A : 3,657 58 
Cost of Cabot Street (Boston Highlands) Bath, (female), to 

Beer eer ee Ss TL ea ears 


Total cost . : ; - ° A 4 - $19,117 65 
Average cost of each establishment . Z 7 1,365 55 


Whole cost of baths, to Dec. 1, 1868 . : : ‘ - $19,117 65 
Average cost of each bath given . : : ° F : 014 
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The committee feel exceedingly gratified in being able to 


exhibit such successful results for this season’s work, — showing 
that the net cost per bath has been but one cent and five mills, 
including all the necessary repairs upon the bath-houses, ete. 
We gladly tender our acknowledgments to the conductors of the 
public press for the strong and hearty support they have given 
to this enterprise, and feel assured that the future will show 
nothing more conducive to the public health and benefit than 
this system of free bathing, combined as it no doubt will be, 
in the future, with wash-houses and drying-rooms for the poorer 
classes. 

In the report of this committee, last year, the establishment 
of drinking fountains, at convenient distances on the main thor- 
oughfares, was strongly urged. Larly in the present year, a 
number of petitions were sent in to the City Council and 
referred to the Committee on Water. On the 7th September, 
that committee submitted the following report: 


The Joint Standing Committee on Water, who were requested 
to consider the expediency of providing suitable drinking foun- 
tains for horses and other animals, on the principal streets, and 
to whom were referred petitions from the Sons of Temperance 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for the establishment of drinking fountains in the city, 
having carefully considered the subject, beg leave to submit the 
following report: 


ae Ni 


Pustic Baruina. 15 


It is well known that the City of Boston is more deficient 
in respect to the accommodations for watering animals in the 
streets than any other city of its size in this country. The only 
excuse that can be given for the delay to establish fountains 
since the introduction of the Cochituate water is, that the 
streets in the business portions of the city are so narrow and 
crowded that fountains cannot be located in them without inter- 
fering with the public travel, or creating a nuisance to those 
who do business in the vicinity. It appears to the committee, 
from the examination they have given to the subject, that this 
objection can be overcome without difficulty, if the work is 
carried out in a proper spirit. 

The estimated cost of setting up proper iron fountains, which 
will furnish drinking facilities for men, as well as beasts of all 
kinds, is $185 each. The committee are of the opinion that at 
least twenty fountains should be established in different portions 
of the city; and they would respectfully recommend the passage 
of the accompanying order. 


For the committee, 
JOSEPH F. PAUL, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: That the Cochituate Water Board be requested to 
procure and erect —in such localities as they may deem the 
public interest requires — not exceeding twenty fountain hy- 
drants, which shall furnish drinking facilities for men and beasts. 
Two of said fountains shall be located in South Boston, two in 
East Boston, two in the Boston Highlands, and the others in the 
city proper. 


16 Ciry iiscaommet LNoe 1148. 


The order was passed, and an appropriation of $4,000 (to be 
charged to the Appropriation for Health) was made. 

The fountains have been ordered by the Water Board, and 
will be put up early in the spring. 

The committee have considered it proper to record here the 
action on this subject, which they regard as one of the results 
of success in their own department. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JARVIS D. BRAMAN, 
MOSES FAIRBANKS, 

' ALBERT S. PRATT, 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 
HORACE T. ROCKWELL, 
MICHAEL J. DRISCOLL, 
AUGUSTUS PARKER, 

WM. T. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Committee. 
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NO ASSESSMENTS FOR BETTERMENT 


SHOULD BE MADE IN CERTAIN CASES. 
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COTey OF BOSTON, 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1868. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board no assessments 
should be made on account of benefits to any estates, in conse- 
quence of the laying out, widening or extension of the follow- 
ing named streets, under the following described Resolves, viz: 
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No AssressMENTS FOR BETTERMENTS. 5 

Street. Location. Date of Action. 

MIE wig 29's 6 oink ste Washington Village.......cceseee- June 7, ’66. 
Congress ...--+..+e- Corner of Williams Street......... July 3, 66. 
Purchase .... ....... Near Congress Street..........0.- 3, 86, 
SPUROUET Ns Wale see Se ccs Between Gouch and Lyman Streets. | ‘ 7, 66. 
Federal ....-. ...... Corner of Sullivan Place.......... a 10. 66: 
SS a $6 Lyman Stivgat os woos oe ‘6 LT, 66. 
Summer ....- Lak eoge Near Devonshire Street............ “24, 66. 
PIOHOTESA ao + < ope 0s Corner of High Street......... ..» | Aug. 16, °66. 
Dorchester ........-. Washington Village..........+.... July 25, ’66. 
Sister ....00 sececess Corner of Williams Street.........- Aug. 16, ’66. 
Thomas...- .--+ «++. iG Atrestnasy s eeck rere Oct. 26, ’66. 
OtiS ..--2+ eee ee eeee oo) SUMMEE .Gir Ebi s+.< steaee “ « °66, 
Summer .......--+-- iy OTS Si traetd. asi0se gs emes 6 9, ’66. 
SUARVRIAIS'S 505 Gna « 4 su e's. a6 Old Harbor Street........ 6 9, 66. 
Congress -.+++--.+6s ¥S Purchase Street.......... oo 20,766. 
Congress .--+++ ese Between Williams and Channing Sts. | Nov. 2, ’66. 
Federal and Broad.. | Junction of Oct. 25, ’66. 
Salem ...-....-----. Opposite Baldwin Place............ Nov. 7, ’66. 
Vinton weeeee ee eeeee Washington. Village. seins spp cate Dec. 12, 66. 
Prince .......--+ eee. Bet. Snowhill and Commercial Sts.. | ‘ 11, ’66. 
Brimmer.........+... ‘¢ Pinckney and Mt. Vernon Sts..| ‘ 19, ’66. 
Summer ............ Corner of Kingston Street......... Mar. 19, ’67. 
Portland ....--...... ‘¢ Chardon Street.......... April 80, 67. 
Summer ......-....- ‘)  Liucoln. Streets... cece ss “© 93, 67, 
Washington ........ Near Essex Street.......c0cececcce Mar. 26, ’67. 
Williams ........... Ser OED SLY Ohi s, »,s,2< 4) ee atteee sé 12. °67, 
Summer ...... ------ | Bet. Kingston St. & ‘‘Church Green.” | Apr. 23, 67. 
COMgTeSS 2.2.2 co0e ‘¢ Milk and Water Streets....... Mar, 27,67. 
Sixth..... satis sea Extended to Foundry Street........ emi) Weblo 
Summer -..---...+-- Opposite Chauncy Street........... | Apr. 16, ’67. 
IIIOE (ago ois: 0 o-a0 a's ee AADLOIU SLLERGs sha sera are fe ae OE 
TreEMONt +006 sccess Corner of La Grange Street........ © = 80, °67. 
AMLEY (ie ss A sng'« 9,09 Bet. Kingston St. & ‘Church Green.”| May 14, ’67. 
Appleton .........-. Berkeley and Clarendon Sts.. se 91,67, 
Clarendon ....+e...e- ‘© Appleton St. and Warren res if “© 91, 67. 
Warren Avenue..... | ‘* Clarendon and W. Canton Sts..} “ 21, ’67. 
West Canton........ e W'r P’r.Co.'s old line &i W. Av. Pat «3h vgt. 
Pembroke .....-see- 6 6 6 rT rT Oh. '6F. 
Brookline. .scccccace 6¢ 66 6c 66 66 ‘6 21, 67. 
Cumston ....-- Aer al eS Rutland and Concord Streets..| ‘ 21, ’67. 
Cumston Place......| * 66 rT rT “© 91, 67. 
REPELS op i= iv.0 © ofS Corner ie Tiaiand Jd YT a pa Me June 11.767: 
Boylston ...-.+++ee- Bet. Washington and Tremont Sts.. | ‘ 21, ’67. 
Summer and Federal | Junction Of. ...-- --eeeeeeceeeescvee ne a 
Washington ........ Corner of Lucas Street............. “ 96. 67. 
B’dway & Dorchester | Junction Of. ....+ 2... ees seecccerece July 9, ’67. 
Congress ....seeeee- Bet. Williams and High Streets....} ‘ 11, ’67. 
Congress ..ee.seeeee «¢ High and Purchase Streets....| ‘ 15, 67. 
Dorchester .....+-+- -| ‘* Middle and Tuckerman Sts.....] 15, °67. 
IR eas wae ehancvers hn Extended to O. C. and N. R.R..... - | Sept. 17, ’67. 
Highth ...-.sseesees At Td SireOtewtecssseahcasswaclon ian OPUny be ieite + sa 
WHT «o's oss sa nate Er LY Streets waentss abucnewe wwe PS) Se bay 
Clarendon ......--.. Bet. Tremont St. and Warren revs = 1 Oct. 16.67: 
Montgomery -...--.. ‘« Tremont and Clarendon Sts....| ‘ 16, ’67. 


WeOGrAlecsesevenss es Near Beach Street...............-. | Dec. 24, ’67. 


6 No AssressMENTS FOR BETTERMENTS. 

Street. Location. Date of Action, 
Dartmouth..... +++. | Bet. Water Pow. Co.’s line & W. Av. |Dec. 8, ’67. 
Thacher ....- es eeeee Corner of North Margin Street..... as Soci 
Dedham ...- ss.. sees os Washington Street....... 66" (oe 
Rutland Square...... ee Columbus Avenue........ 66 0° 24-0 
Warren Avenue..... Bet. W. Canton St. & Columbus Av. | April 7, 68. 
Saint James.......-. ‘* Berkeley and Clarendon Sts....| ‘ 7, ’68. 
Berkeley ...-.....-. ‘¢ Tremont and Chandler Sts..... s yh ed i 
VT etes wisp thts a es 3 8 ‘¢ Devonshire and Congress Sts..| ‘ 11, ’68. 
WOMAN tas tices a's ss Corner of Centre Street............ sr dee one 
ROP rete ieee ais ea e's Bet. Hanover and North Streets .... | April 28, ’68. 
BONG ss 22s aA Se ‘¢ Hanson and Milford Streets ...| May 5, ’68. 
Ringgold ........... ‘* Hanson and Waltham Streets.. | ‘§ 5, 68. 
Summer and Bedford | Junction of........... Spade eins sate es 6 5, 68. 
Washington ........ OTNeT Ui CACils te ney sem is sak eee June 38, ’68. 
Dorchester .....+.e. Bet. Tuckerman St. & R. R. Bridge. bin: 8 
CAC ca wes wees ots Corner of Washington Street ..... : ane) Bef e- 
HAVER S. sss 205 AAs 5. Eos North of Mt. Vernon Street........ *f> "16,5 fa 
Males os emis one sib aie 6 TW ROK DULY fone o's eeneien esas ob only ¥¢ 16, 00: 
Tremont & Boylston. | Corner of Common cut off.......... ei Uh ed eo 
Concord Square..... Near Columbus Avenue ..........6. (2 26, 00Ge 
Rutland Square ..... | Corner of Columbus Avenue ....... het fd a 
East Springfield .... ee Washington Street ...... AS a ee 
Albany ....... seoee- | Near Northampton Street.......... ph i! Feed 6: 
BSPVCLGLS seer base ees Corner of Albany Street ........... ee ou, ee 
Warren..... eeeeeeee | Bet. Dudley and Washington Sts... | July 14, ’68. 
West Newton.....-. | Near Columbus Avenue........ 00. RE A, GBs 
Hammond .......-.. | Bet. Shawmut Ave. & Tremont St..| « 28, 68. 
Harrison Avenue..-- | Opposite Ashland Place....... .eeee | AuG. 4, 68. 
NOK Ciiisa na bawen sae A ‘portion of, laid out......... seeee | Sept. 29, 68. 
ATGOU UE <a os os Bet. Warren and Columbus Aves... | Oct. 20, ’68. 
COP REM aioe arrears bistes guy) WOPMCT OL £ 1LGS UL CEbm sa eee et Pe Pde ie ees 23>) 
Harrison Avenue.... +6 DOVEMr BUTeCtars ns eas os a0 és 920, oes 
ADDICtOI sss sees eas Bet. Columbus Ave. & Clarendon St.| ‘ 27, 68. 
Berkeley .......+... ‘¢ Chandler St.&B.&P.R.R.Co’sl’d| “ 27, ’68. 
MOOMiwe rieele eas ak oe WEXU SEs ONN 8 CNULtietes bereegen Nov. 4, 68. 
W eshCantons ss: ssa. Bet. Warren Ave. and Appleton St..| « 4, 68. 
POV CR ac iats sip sae a hie Corner of Harrison Avenue ........ sé 6, 68. 
Bedford ............ | Near Kingston Street.......... PETS relent (UP I sT YS 
Eliot ............... | Corner of Tremont Street.......... iy nD Bs ashi F 
Warren Avenue..... Bet. Clarendon and Berkeley Sts... | ‘ 17,68. 
Montgomery ........ sé iy W. Canton Sts 2)“ ~ 17. *68. 
Summer ..... oceeees Corner.of High Street. se.s.2 25254. ‘17, °68. 
BODKGlOV sss stehae ey es Bet. Chandler and Providence Sts..| “ 17,68. 
RBOUAL wa cates eh ene e ‘* Tremont St.and Shawmut Ave. | “ 30,’68. 
Mill-dam Road...... Portions known as Beacon Street... | Dec. 7, 68. 
Mill dam Road..... ° a ‘6 Western Ave.... Es 7, 68. 
Commonwealth Ave. | Bet. Berkeley and Clarendon Sts... we Lees eke 
(FAPUNG Dias. 5 lees ets arad Corner of Washington Street....... ce ip Gee 
Walnut Avenue .... | Bet. Rockland St. & Buena Vista Ave. | « 15, ’68. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 28, 1868. 
The Committee on Paving, to whom was re-committed the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for leave to lay 
down a track in Washington Street and Dock Square, report 
the accompanying order of location. 


For the Committee, ° 
BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 


Ordered: In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in several 
of the streets of the City of Boston, said Company shall have 
the right to lay down a track on Washington Street and Dock 
Square, from the foot of Cornhill to a point opposite the head 
of North Street, there to connect with the track now laid down 
on the westerly side of Union Street. 

The right to lay down the track located by this order is upon 
the condition, that the whole work of laying down the tracks, the 
precise location of the same, and the form of rail to be used, 
shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall 
be approved by them. 

Also upon the condition that the space between the rails and 
three feet on each side thereof shall be paved with granite 
blocks of such size and quality as the Superintendent of Streets 
shall direct. 

Also upon the condition that the Board of Aldermen reserve 
the right to allow any other horse railroad company to run cars 
over the tracks located by this order for such compensation as 
may be agreed upon by the respective companies, and in case of 


4 


disagreement the compensation to be determined according to 
law. 
Also upon the condition that the said Metropolitan Railroad 


Company shall accept this order of location and agree in writ-. 


ing to comply. wth the conditions therein contained, and file 
said acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within 
twenty days of the date of its passage, otherwise it shall be null 
and void. 


Read twice and passed. 
| S. F. McCLEARY, Czty Clerk. 
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fee iey. OF BOSLO N: 


ANNUAL RHPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LAMPS. 


1868. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 28, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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CLV OL BOSTON" 


Lamp DEPARTMENT OFFICE, 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1868. 


THe Superintendent of Lamps, under the instruction of the 
Committee, begs leave to present the following report of the 
work performed during the past year: 

This department is now in excellent condition. 

The number of public lamps in the city has been largely in- 
creased during the past year to meet the requirements of new 
streets which have been laid out, and the wants of the High- 
land District. 

During the year, the system of burning public lamps through- 
out the entire night and every night in the year has been adop- 
ted, and so far as the Superintendent and Committee have been 
able to ascertain, the course adopted has given entire satisfac- 
tion to our citizens, and has contributed largely to the protection 
of their property. 

This change in the system of lighting during the entire night 
is perhaps more marked in the recently acquired territory, where 
the lamps were formerly kept burning only about twenty nights 
in each month, and never later than one o’clock in the morning. 

The effect of this change has been to increase the expendi- 
tures of the department in the older sections of the city some- 
thing like thirty per cent, while in the Highland District the cost 
of maintaining the department has doubled. 

In the month of July last, the size of the gas burners was re- 
duced without detriment to the lighting of the streets, and at the 
same time saving to the treasury at the rate of forty thousand 
dollars per annum. ‘The actual saving for the five months end- 
ing December 15, has been over seventeen thousand dollars. 
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The cost of fluid consumed by the public lamps where there 
is no gas supply has decreased during the past year nearly one- 
half from that of 1867, while the number of lamps is greater 
than during that year. 

Within the year, the employment of the men to clean and light 
the public lamps has been assumed by the department in all sec- 
tions of the city, except South Boston. The marked improve- 
ment in the care and cleanliness of the lanterns has been re- 
marked by many of our observing citizens, and the department 
has been highly complimented by representatives of similar de- 
partments from other cities for the good order and condition in 
which they are kept. 

The Committee recommend that early during the ensuing year 
the lamps now in charge of the South Boston Gas Light Company 
be placed under the immediate control of the Superintendent. 

During the past season, arrangements have been made for 
placing in the lanterns the names of the streets, which has 
proved a great convenience to the public. 

A large amount of work has been done to put the posts, 
lanterns, and gas fixtures in the Highland District in a con- 
dition corresponding to those in the city proper, and yet there 
remains a great amount of work unfinished, as few of the 
lanterns were in good serviceable condition, while nearly all of 
the fixtures were small, of inferior quality, and now entirely 
gone to decay; many of the posts are in bad order, either from 
being broken, or needing to be reset. 

The work in this section of the city, (both old and new,) 
together with what will be required in replacing lamps on 
streets which are being raised and widened, in addition to the 
ordinary work in this department, will render the approaching 
year one of gercat activity, and early action should be taken to 
procure castings, lanterns, etc., during the present winter, that 
there may be no delay in pushing the work vigorously as soon 
as the spring opens. 

The following statement will show the number of lamps 
Dec. 15th, 1867, as compared with the number Dec. 15th, 1868: 


—— ee ee _ 


Report oF SUPERINTENDENT OF LAMPs. is 


GAS LAMPS. 
Dec. 15th, 1867. Dec. 15th, 1868. 
City proper, . : - 2,948 3,015 
E. Boston, . : , 390 358 
So. Boston, . : : 439 452 
Roxbury, . : reco 589 
Total, 3,737 4,414 Increase, 677. 


FLUID LAMPS. 
Dec. 15th, 1867. Dec. 15th, 1868. 


City proper, . 5 ; 517 482 
E. Boston, . ; , 328 319 
So. Boston, . : : 434. 415 
Roxbury, . : Sate 7d 
Yotal,, 11,279 1,291 Increase, 12. 


The lamps in the city are lighted about 3,800 hours each, 
and the price paid for the gas consumed is at the rate of one cent 
per hour for each lamp, and in Hast and South Boston, and the 
Highland District, the Government tax is added. 

The men who clean and light the gas lamps are paid at the 
rate of two cents per lamp per night, and have an average of 
about seventy-five lamps each, except those in the Highland Dis- 
trict, who are paid at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per 
day; these men have a much less number of lamps in their 
charge, but they have a much larger territory to cover than the 
men in other sections of the city. 

The price paid for fluid is one-sixth of one cent per hour for 
such number of hours as may be specified by the Superintendent, 
the Contractor naming the quantity to be eee in each lamp 
to last the requisite time. 

The men employed to trim, clean and light the fluid lamps 
are paid at the rate of two and three-quarters cents per lamp 
per night; the lamps in charge of these men are much scattered, 
for the reason that none are placed on streets or places where 
the gas supplies are laid. 

The accompanying table will show the expenditures of the 
Department during the municipal year 1868 in detail, and the 
totals for the year 1867, for convenience of comparison. 
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1S68. 
February. | March. April. 

Gas......... | $19,685 61| $19,688 80| $16,752 85 
Bind ei ene. wee LOT 6) |) N08 07 895 05 
Lighting and care. ... 3,613 60 3,899 01 8,645 03 
Under ground. ..4.. 186 12 105 95 133 48 
Repairing Lanterns. . . 355 76 359 66 861 66 
CAStELVON sme tisha tier st sulyetl cited cs Forts Hiteieaekad ete 760 00 
Wrousht ITOns) ce. tos es 54 30 60 50 467 64 
AMIN iMod I ey Bac oes C 9 380 97 20 80 62 
(Gri \lteirebilte ry i Gyo. Qaaes 205 53 104 15 28 72 
Cras COCKS rem tsmiel sts te OSiO0itemeieenre teks 8 00 
Fluid Lanterns ..... 21250] 287 50 781 48 
(Fas Danterng tip Nay. 8 Ws Bile dd erate elsk st eae 746 70 
arth ics ad cy ee ow Ses 19 387 23 00 20 37 
Printing, etc... .... 6 88 19 64 54 56 
Carriage Hire, Expenses 

of Committee, etc. . ite nisin es hak 
W. Posts, Ladders, ete... |)... 6. 4 00 62 65 
U.S: Revenue Tax «.. 874 96 355 68 800 49 
Wickings.! Sd .ighe ike 32 80 Pa OO) . becouse i he 
Balamees aif bap 4 a sabi yp el 1ee a oh late) Sh dee ey abt 500 00 
Horse keeping, etc. . . . 138 .O0F eats wesuanle 60 00 
ENS SPOUINETS (OiC as ie cn et eis poland es keeile woes wenne 
GAS ~ LADS DOYNGIB EUG. oils te lee ks tal cle sen ee 1,200 00 
PAGE Ot BerGOiss O56, 7 (a1 site Maka Me Rcdeclis Soha te make 600 00 
(WiHIBReY) ss a) ate fs ADL 2S nike is 4 ede ioe 387 42 
Street signs, etc. .... er fe Wapten at | cers ettell es Ratsel nae set ents ae 

Totals ....... .| $26,271 49| $26,119 06| $27,864 22 


May. 


$16,555 83 
846 79 
4,054 82 
356 73 
484 32 
147 00 
2275 
29 19 


June. 


$14,017 85 


680 72 
3,984 61 
519 59 
133 50 


July. 


$11,844 61 


587 92 
4,058 99 
662 48 
356 25 
360 40 
296 38 
15 79 
150 38 
87 00 


39 50 


47 20 


tate 


539 90 


$23,273 59 | $20,836 50 | $20,022 59 


RRR ee RE TS Set et cs es Bacco ogupuomionrpesoonscioae= squad amnion enenpeeeenanoamprenntiaineeige anaemia 


i 


August. 


$9,923 65 
501 00 
3,935 18 
605 50 
356 25 
285 29 
233 00 
36 75 
214 45 
23 75 


Cea ee oe 


46 75 
9 81 


26 40 


303 79 
241 66 
299 75 


SEO ee 0a. @ 


oe) oe a 6 


oe @ @ 


460 00 


Report OF SUPERINTENDENT OF LAMPS. 


September. 


$10,638 34 
541 64 
4,069 72 
363 80 
356 25 
24 96 
826 05 
131 23 
86 37 
16 00 
149 49 
381 60 
57 00 

6 88 


33 00 


12 00 
319 84 
241 66 

63 25 


i86Gs. 


October. 


$12,466 68 
629 89 
4,048 83 
489 87 
356 25 

13 40 

214 41 

77 59 

66 00 


48 25 
73 88 


40 80 


121 40 
376 68 
241 67 
33 25 


300 00 


November, 


$14,073 09 
701 98 
3,915 80 
886 04 
860 25 
100 72 
126 41 

87 50 


573 00, 


96 00 
424 73 
241 67 

31 13 


Gy e505 
Se 8 
eee @ 


eee 


103 60 


$17,502 98| $17,856 08 |%$19,598 85) $21,211 42 


Ld 


December. 


$16,482 08 


819 43 
4,045 79 
387 67 
356 25 
447 44 
279 15 
20 45 
172 68 
43 00 
431 25 
180 00 
39 87 
62 58 


92 50 


126 50 
498 92 


241 66 


51 00 


$24,820 35 


18692. 


January. 


$17,619 81 
870 00 
3,932 15 
1,445 68 
356 25 
791 55 
349 382 
43 95 
173 82 
49 00 
582 80 
35 75 
81 27 


193 37 


35 99 
5383 75 
37 00 
241 67 
75 70 
8 00 


@4. 6.) 88 8) @. 6 


oe @f@ @ @ @ 


72 22 
176 70 


1868. 


Total. 


1867. 


Total. 


$179,744 20 | $140,563 25 


9,139 90 
47,158 53 
5,642 91 
4,192 65 
2,783 76 
2,676 16 
923 04 
1,419 10 
872 75 
1,812 22 
1,841 10 
454 35 
336 84 


1,189 97 


469 79 
4,698 08 
127 80 
2,628 06 
1,245 08 
8 00 
1,200 00 


$27,605 75 | $272,982 88 


20,064 08 
35,430 68 
4,215 80 
3,598 75 
919 83 
1,819 35 
947 48 
1,683 01 
240 25 
1,092 35 
1,564 20 
462 36 
813 94 


231 70 


347 75 
2,239 90 
192 50 
2,441 67 
828 75 
90 00 
30 00 
200 00 


@ oe 8. ¢ 


Opty 67 ge OC @ 


$219,517 55 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE H. ALLEN, 


Superintendent of Lamps. 
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Sele «Osh. BOS EON: 


CPAP NG HOM BAH OO RAR OM eette 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


Licata tals 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 28, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to bé printed. 
Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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Ci OTB OST ON: 


City So.iciror’s OFFICE, 
December 28, 1868. 
To the Honorable the City Council: 

In conformity with the provisions of the second section of 
the ordinance, entitled “An ordinance to amend an ordinance 
relating to the Law Department,’ I have the honor to submit 
the following Report, showing the suits and legal proceedings in 
which the city is a party, pending on the first day of June last, 
and also what action has been had in them, respectively, since 
that time. 
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| 
Date of 


Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
Process. 
James T. Austin 1866. idisrse To recover back money 
VS. Supreme | paid by plaintiff for taxes 
City of Boston. Court. | on stock in National B’ks. 
Charles Burrill 1866. Do. Claim connected with 
V8. alleged recruiting ser- 
City of Boston. vices. 
Charles N. Tyler 1866. Do. Claim for damages for 
ap alleged infringement of 
; plaintiff’s patent for burn- 
City of Boston. ing fluid. 
Charles P. Bent April |S.J.Court,| Alleged trespass for 
vs. 1862;4) Middiesex| Gece ee ae 
away earth from certain 
City of Boston. County. |streets in South Boston. 
John C. Pratt Jan. Sails Breach of contract in 
US. 1852. Court, | sale of land. 
City of Boston. Suffolk Co. 
David R. Lecraw June Do. Obstruction of Summer 
US. 1855. Street dock. 
City of Boston. 
Boston & Worcester R. R.| June Do. Petition to vacate the 
U8. 1855. discontinuance of Knee- 
City of Boston. land Street. 
Same June Do, Do. 
Us. 1855. 


Mayor & Ald’m’n of Bost’n. 


City Soutciror’s Report. 5 


Result. 


1* 


Remarks, 


This action was commenced in the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, where judg- 
ment was rendered by the full Court for the 
defendant. Carried up on plaintiff’s exceptions. 


Commenced in U. S. Circuit Court, Massa- 
chusetts District. Verdict for defendant. Car- 


ried up on plaintiff’s exceptions. 


Commenced in U. S. Circuit Court, Massa- 
chusetts District. Verdict for defendant. Car- 


ried up on plaintiff’s exceptions. 


This action was brought to test the legality 
of the original laying out, of the streets in 


South Boston. 


This case has been virtually disposed of, but 
for some reason the plaintiff does not dismiss 


it. 


Awaiting decision of the suits between Thos. 


Richardson and the city. 
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Date of 


Names of Parties Court Cause of Action 


Process 


Sophia A. Crafts May Sarl < Personal injury in 
VS. 1860. | Court, street. 
City of Boston. | Suffolk Co. 
| 
John Short and wife March Do. 
vs. 1864. 
City of Boston. 
Nathan Hutchins June Do. Do. 
vs. 1865. 
City of Boston. 
Philip Harrington & wife | Nov. Do. Do. 
Pons 1865. 
City of Boston. 
James Henley . Aug. Do. Claim for damages on 
v8. 1863. account of Dover Street 
City of Boston. drainage. 
John C. Nichols Do. Damages for obstruc- 
vs. tion to his dock. 
City of Boston. 
Granite Railway Co. Do. Claim for extra work 
Us. on City Hall, and delay 
City of Boston. in progress of work. 
Ann 8. Blanchard Feb. Do. | Injury in street. 


vs. 1867. 


City of Boston. » 


= te i ei et i ee —— - = 


Ee 


City Souicttor’s Report. 7 


Result. Remarks. 


There are two actions pending for the same 


cause of action. 


This case has been three times tried by juries, 


and twice heard on law, before the full Bench. 


Tried before jury twice, with a disagreement 
on each trial. Settled September 1868, on pay- 


ment of fifty dollars. 


Judgment for plaintiff. This case was on account of the piles of the 
Damages . . $3,305 25 People’s Ferry Co. being allowed to settle over 


a 399 45 into plaintiff’s dock. 


Judgment for plaintiff. The recovery was for extra work. The much 


Damages . . $2,030 74' larger claim for delay in the work was decided 


Sosa se! 399 45' against the plaintiff. 


Commenced in Superior Court and removed. 
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Date of 
Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
Process. 
Elizabeth Carter March | Sup. Jud. Injury in street. 
US. 1867. Court, 
City of Boston. Suffolk Co. 
Thomas J. Dunbar Feb. Do. Petition for Certiorari 
vs. 1868. to abate taxes. 
Board of Aldermen. 
George Peabody Feb. Do. Petition for Certiorari 
vs. 1856. to vacate Order discon- 
Board of Aldermen. tinuing Foster Street. 
Julia Dolby August Do. Injury in street. 
vs. 1866. 
City of Boston. 
Francis E. Jones August Do. Do. 
VS. 1867. 
City of Boston. 
George Hunter March Do. Do. 
US. 1867. 
City of Boston. 
Waldo Flint Jan. Do. Petition for Certiorari 
vs. 1868. to abate taxes. 
Board of Aldermen. 
Sarah C. Sargent Noy. Do. Dower in real estate, 
vs. 1867. conveyed to city by L. M. 


City of Boston? Sargent, deceased. 


City Souiciror’s Report. 9 


Result. | Remarks, 


Commenced in Superior Court and removed. 


Judgment for Petitioner. 


This action has abated by the death of the 


plaintiff. 
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Date of | 


Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action, 
| Process. 
James §. Wright May |S.J.Court,| Injury in street. 
US. 1868. |Suffolk Co. 
City of Boston. 
Martha W. Lufkin June Do. Do. 
US. 1868. 
City of Boston. 
Thomas Cook May 15, Do. Do. 
vs. 1868. | 


City of Boston. 


Old Colony R. R. Co. April |S. J.Court,| Petition for Certiorari. 


VS. 1853. | Suffolk Co. 
Mayor and Ald. of Boston. In Equity. 
Eliza A. Parkman June Do: To restrain the laying 
vs. 1854. of a common sewer. 


City of Boston. 


Henry F. Young Feb. Do. Praying for injunction 
vs. 1868. against putting water 
City of Boston. meters in tenem’t houses. 
Moses Gragg Do. 
VS. 


City of Boston and others. 
a ea een Py Nn fees te: AS eee ee oe 


John T. Dingley August Do. To test the validity of 


V8. 1868. the Church Street Act, 
City of Boston. (so called.) 


' 


Ciry Souicttor’s REport. il 


Result. Remarks, 


Commenced in Superior Court, and removed. 


Dismissed Oct. 1868. 


Bill dismissed Oct. 1868. 


The City is a nominal party, and has no 


interest in the result. 


Case argued, and awaits the opinion of the 


Court. 
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Date of | 
Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
Process. | 
Calvin Bullard 1850. | Superior, Trespass in Summer 
VS. Suffolk | St. Dock. 
City of Boston. Co. 
Same 1853. Do. Do. 
VS. 
Same. 
Boston & Wor. R. R.Co. | 1857. Do. Petition for damages 
vs. for re-opening Kneeland. 
City of Boston. 
J. H. Cowan 1855. Do. Disturbing drain in 
VS. South Cedar St. 
City of Boston. 
Joseph Morton 1862. Do. For defective drainage 


vs. in West Canton St. 


City of Boston. 


Do. Damages forland taken 


Charles R. Hamilton & . June 
City of Boston. fe Ek 


Caroline ye ero ge 1863. to widen Union St. 
City of ‘Gaon 
Provident Inst. for Savings| Sept. Do. Damages for widening 
US. 1865. Temple Place. 
City of Boston. 
Sarah 8. Nason Sept. Do. Injury in street. 
VS. 1865. 


Ciry Souiciror’s Report. 13 


Result. Remarks. 


Continued to await the decision in Thomas 


Richardson’s case. 


Do. 
This is understood to be abandoned. 


Award for petitioners,| These parties commenced three suits, all of 
which were referred in Dec. 1864, to H. W.. 
$34,785. Paine, Franklin Evans and Chas. F. Choate, 
Esqrs. ‘The cases were heard soon afterward. 

Dec. 16, 1868, the referees made their award. 


Judgment for defend- This case was tried before a jury four times, 
ant, June 1868. and once before the full bench of Supreme 
Court. 
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| 
| Date of | : 
Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
Process. | | 
* Morris Cummings Nov. | Superior, Injury in street. 
vs. 1865. Suffolk 
City of Boston. Co. 
Harriet F. Ellis Feb. Do. Do. 
vs. 1866. 
City of Boston. 
City of Boston June Do. Bill for paving. 
VS. 1866. 
Suffolk R. R. Co. & Trustee. 
Samuel W. Winslow June Do. Defective drainage in 
VS. 1866. Church St. District. 
City of Boston. 
Gilman Page June Do. Do. 
vs. 1866. 
City of Boston. 
Margaret Bralley Do. Damage for land taken 
US for Oliver St. 
City of Boston. 
Pp. A. O'Connell Do. Do. 
VS. 
City of Boston. 
Provident Inst. for Savings| Feb. Do. Grade damages in Tem- 
vs. 1867. ple Place. 


City of Boston. 


‘Ciry Souicrror’s Report. 15 


Result. | , Remarks. 


Verdict in Superior Carried to Supreme Court on Plaintifi’s 


Court for Defendant. Exceptions. 


Action dismissed, Dec. 


19, 1868. 


Judgmt. for Defendant, 


Dec. 1868. 
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Date of 
Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
Process. 
Richard Copithorne Superior, | Injury in street. 
US. Suffolk 
City of Boston. Co. 
Catherine Cronan Do. Do. 
US. 
Same. 
Michael Doherty March Do. Do. 
US. 1867. 
Same. 
James M. Bell Do. Damage for land to 
US. widen Summer Street. 
Same. 
E. Brackett Do. Do. 
VS. 
Same. 
James M. Shute e¢ al. Do. Damages for land to 
VS. widen Oliver Street. 
Same. 
Otis Drury e¢ al. Dec. Do. Damage for land to 
V8. 1867. widen Batterymarch and 
Same. Hamilton streets. 
Edward Kernan March Do. Claim for extra work 
Us. 1868. on contract for filling 
Same. land. 


City Souiciror’s Report. Lz. 


Result. , Remarks. 


Final judgment for de- 
fendant, June 1868. 


Final judgment for de- This case was tried to the jury. Verdict for 


fendant, Nov. 1868. defendant. Plaintiff alleged exceptions. Ex- 


cd 


ceptions overruled by Supreme Judicial Court. 


fendant in Supreme Judi- 


cial Court, Sept. 1868. 


Oct. 1868, judgment 


for defendant. 


¢ 


Final judgment for de- 


“on 
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Date of 

Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
Process. | 

Ann P. Buttrick April | Superior, Damage for change of 


vs. 1868. Suffolk | grade in Richmond St. 
City of Boston. Co. 
Leach et al. July Do. Damage for land taken 
Vs. 1868. to widen Adams Street. 
Beater : 
John G. Palfrey Sept. Do. To recover back money 
VS. 1868. paid for taxes. = 
Same. 
Margaret Crowley Sept. Do. Injury in street. 
VS. 1868. 
Same. 
John McBarrow Sept. Do. Do. 
V8. 1868. 
Same. 
Susan Johnson 
vs. 1868. 
Same. 


Warren W. Page Dec.:-5, Do. Damages for land taken 


vs. 1868. to widen Tremont Street. 
Same. 
James Richardson et als. | Oct. T. Do. Do. 
US. 1868. 


Same. 


i. 


City Soxictror’s Report. 19 


Result. Remarks. 


Nov. 1868, verdict for Carried to Supreme Court on plaintiff’s ex- 


defendant. ceptions. 
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Names of Parties. 


James McMahon. 
US. 


City of Boston. 


Michael Gallagher 
Us 


Same. 


Dana McC. Gamage 
vs. 


Same. 


Date of 


Process. 


Nov. 
1868. 


Dec. 
1868. 


* Cause of Action. 


Injury in street. 


Cause unknown. De- 


claration not filed. 


| 
a:3e 
eS 


William P. Emerson 
VS. 


Same. 


Oct. 


1868. 


Result. 


City Soticitor’s REPORT. 


Remarks. 


21 
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CASES TRANSFERRED FROM CITY 


Date of | 
Names of Parties. Court. Cause of Action. 
| Process. | | 
Tucker Feb. |S.J.Court,) To test right to tax 
vs. 1867. |NorfolkCo.| the water pipes of the 
Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Co. Company. 
Gilbert and wife 1867. Do. Injury in street. 
vs. 
City of Roxbury. 


City of Roxbury 1866. | Superior To recover expenses 


vs. Court, | paid in a certain suit. 
West Roxbury. Norfolk Co. 
City of Roxbury 1867. Do. To recover for abating 
vs. a nuisance. 
Rogers. 
City of Roxbury 1867. Do. Sewerage bill. 
V8. 
Crosby. 
City of Roxbury 1867. Do. Do. 
US. 


Chamberlain. 


i i 


City Souicrttor’s Report. 23 


OF ROXBURY TO CITY OF BOSTON. 


Result. | Remarks, 


Decided against city 
Nov. 1868. 


Verdict and judgment 
for defendant Nov. 1868. 


Judgment for plaintiff, 


amount unknown. 


Do. 
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In addition to the above, there are nine cases pending in the 
Superior Court in Norfolk County, in which the City of Roxbury 
is plaintiff against different individuals, for the collection of 
small sewerage bills. Of the amount of the bills, the under- 
signed is not informed. 

There are also pending, in the United States Circuit Court 
for the District of Rhode Island, several suits, and also one suit 
in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, growing out of 
the controversy between Thomas Richardson and the City of 
Boston in regard to the dock at the foot of Summer Street. 
These cases are all under the charge of Hon. P. W. Chandler, 
the controversy having had its origin while that gentleman held 
the office of City Solicitor, and never having been transferred to 
his successors in office. 

3 J. P. HEALY, 
City Solicitor. 
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RHPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON SEWERS, 


ON 


SOUTH END DRAINAGE. 


1868. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1868. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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Cee Oo Ba DOs LLOaN 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1868. 
Tur Committee on Sewers to whom were referred the peti- 
tions of Phineas Pierce et als., and R. B. Williams et als., for 
improvement in the drainage at South End, and also the report 
of the Special Committee upon these petitions, would respect- 
fully : 
REPORT: 


The Committee present a short history of the changes which 
have taken place in the drainage of this district, to which they 
have added some considerations upon the various methods pro- 
posed for improving it, and have prepared a plan showing the 
heights of the various cellars above low water. 

From the Albany Railroad to Roxbury line and between 
Washington Street and the land lately filled by the Boston Water 
Power Company, lies a district densely populated, comprising 
about half of Wards Ten and Eleven. This area, containing 
one hundred and sixty acres, formed, together with the “ Church 
Street District,” the shore or boundary of what was formerly 
the Back Bay, or Empty Basin. Toward this basin the land 
naturally sloped, and, as the basin was regarded as permanent 
in its character, it was used as the natural outlet for all sewers 
laid in its borders. The level of the water was kept very low 
in order to accomplish its duty as an outlet from the mills of 
the corporation owning it, and also by an agreement with the 
riparian owners that the water should never be kept above a 
grade of three feet above low water. 
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Thus, when the city as owners of the lands at the South End, 
in preparing them for sale in the years 1845-6-7, built the 
necessary sewers through the streets, they kept them at a very 
low level, in order to drain the natural surface of the vacant . 
lots, enclosed as they were by embanked streets, and to keep the 
sewers below the ground at the points of discharge, on the shore 
of the Bay, which at this time was the westerly line of Tremont 
Street. 

As the territory became covered with houses and the intro- 
duction of Cochituate water involved the drainage of water 
closets, it was evident that this stagnant basin was becoming 
a gigantic cesspool, and that some plan must be devised for 
diverting the drainage from it. Accordingly, in 1850-51, a 
large sewer was built under plans of Messrs. Chesbrough & 
Parrott, running the whole length of Tremont Street, intercept- 
ing the outlets of the cross-sewers and thence down Dover 
Street to the South Bay. This sewer was necessarily at a low 
grade and of course could only discharge into South Bay during 
low water. As the tide rose above the level of its outlet it was 
kept from entering by self-closing gates, so that the whole 
capacity of the sewer remained, in which the sewerage could 
accumulate until the next low water. When a heavy rain occured 
however, during this interval, it was arranged to discharge this 
extra water as before into the Back Bay, by overflows or weirs 
left for that purpose, and so keep down the level in the sewers. 

This plan had hardly been carried out before the filling of 
the Bay along the line of Tremont Street obliterated all of 
these overflows and consequently allowed the water to accumu- 
late in the sewers and destroyed this element of the system; 
and in 1856, by an instrument known as the Tripartite Inden- 
ture, the city formally released all right to drain into this basin 
and have since done so only on sufferance. Measures were 
however taken, by opening a new sewer through Dedham Street 
to the South Bay, and re-opening one of the waste weirs to the 
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Empty Basin to keep the level of the water in the sewers as low 
as possible, while warnings were constantly given to those inter- 
ested, that cellars could not be kept dry if built at grades as 
low as formerly. 

This is the condition of the drainage system as it has remain- 
ed, but since that time the number of houses has greatly in- 
creased, and more inconvenience has been occasioned by flood- 
ing during the past year, than ever before, owing to an unusual 
number of heavy storms, and to the fact that the safety valve or 
one outlet to the Back Bay is less efficient than formerly on 
account of its great length and the high level of the water into 
which it discharges; but this evil will not only continue, but 
increase as the basin becomes filled and the outlet into it finally 
abandoned. 

The actual grades ef the cellars of this district draining 
through Dover and Dedham streets, excluding the part between 
Dover Street and the Albany Railroad, are shown below, 
arranged with reference to their heights above mean low water. 


Between 2 and 3 feet above low water ; eer ik 
Simastand s&s, ; J : ; pies 
ASA and 5. : : ; : ver. 68 
ey eorand 6.’ * ; ; : d . 202 
ae Oraliclig’ *'s , s : $ eae 
aoe and’ s.«%; : : ; : . 284 
S sorand 913), : A : ; . 239 
ee? and 10” .’ : : . GG 

Above 10 : : ; ; ; . 682 


At the present time about five hundred and fifty of these 
cellars or all below grade seven, are liable some time in 
the year to be wet, but for discussion let them be grouped 
as follows viz: 

Below grade 5 feet above low water . ; 76 
“ grades 5 and 10 _ si ; ; ». 1,142 
Above grade 10 . , : > : . 682 
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The cellars below grade five have diminished in number within 
a few years by being filled, and as most of the others can be 
abandoned without much inconvenience, as they are few in num- 
ber compared to the whole, and as any scheme for draining the 
district thoroughly would be greatly increased in cost if they 
were included in it, let the inquiry be confined to provision for 
the 1,142 cellars between grades five and ten; for those above 
ten may be considered almost if not quite out of danger. 

As the district now :tands it contains in all about one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, of which about thirty-five acres are com- 
pletely and independently drained by surface drains, leaving the 
water from one hundred and twenty-five acres to fall into the 
old sewers and which should be carried to the sea so as not to 
rise above grade five, and inundate the cellars at that level. 


The plans which have been suggested are — 

Ist, To provide storage room sufficient to retain the water at 
a low level until it can be discharged to the sea. 

2d, To relieve the sewers during storms by pumping. 

3d, To protect the cellars themselves by alteration of the 
house drains, and by preventing the water from the main sewers 
from overflowing into them. 


Ist. As to storage reservoirs, retaining the water from one 
low tide to another and sufficient in capacity to keep down the 
level. It is evident that if this storage room is to be in the 
form of a basin that the only land available is east of Harrison 
Avenue, and that it must then receive a part of the drainage 
between Washington Street and Harrison Avenue, which will 
add twenty acres to the area, making one hundred and forty-five 
acres of drainage to be stored. The amount of water which 
would accumulate in the time, nine hours, during which the 
basin must retain it, allowing four inches of rain to reach the 
sewers in that time (an extreme case, but happening yearly), 
would be 145 X 43,560 X 4,.= 2,100,000 cubic feet; and as 
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our basin would be obliged to hold this quantity between 
grade five,— the height of the cellars to be kept dry, — and 
the level to which it would empty itself at low water of neap 
tides, held back by east winds, or grade two, it could have 
but three feet of available depth, and would require an area 
of 700,000 square feet, or about sixteen acres to hold the 
necessary amount. 

If such an area were available, the cost of land alone must 
be estimated at one dollar per square foot, and as it must 
be covered permanently, in order not to be obnoxious, at a 
further expense of one dollar per foot, its total cost may be 
taken at $1,400,000. 

If it were thought possible to provide this storage room 
by the construction of large sewers in the streets similar to 
those now in Dover and Dedham streets, there would be re- 
quired of sewer six feet in diameter, about 130,000 feet or 
more than there is length of streets in which such sewers 
could be built. 

2d. Pumping works. These could best be located at Har- 
rison Avenue, and would have to be arranged to raise and 
discharge the maximum quantity that could reach the sewers 
even for a short interval, and should have capacity enough to 
dispose of a rain fall at the rate of two inches per hour (not 
an unusual storm, but seldom of long duration), which upon 
one hundred and forty-five acres would give a discharge equal 
to the rate of 1,000,000 cubic feet per hour. To raise this 
quantity to the level of extreme high water, would require 
engines amounting to four hundred horse power, arranged so 
that a part or all could be put in operation at short notice. 

The cost of such works could not be estimated at less 
than $250 per horse power for engines, boilers and pumps, 
or $100,000, to which is to be added an amount for land, 
foundations, building, and the running expenses of fuel, care 
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and management and depreciation, which would bring the 
cost up to $200,000. 

3d. There remains now to consider what alterations and 
improvements can be made in the cellars themselves in order 
to keep them dry, and how efficacious such improvements will 
be. The Committee has the testimony of able mechanics, 
familiar with all the details of the difficulty, that all of the 
cellars in the district can be kept dry, by removing from them 
all direct communication with the main sewers and protecting 
them by boxing either inside or outside the walls, and that 
such cost would not average for the whole district $500 per 
house, and would not probably exceed half that sum; the 
work being guaranteed to be perfect. This could be done 
in most cases with very little alteration in the present. use of 
the cellars, but, would of course require the yards to be 
raised to the same grade as that to which the cellars were 
artificially protected. Many of the cellars, at the higher 
levels, would doubtless need no such expense as the amount 
above, while there are some houses which, instead of protect- 
ing at the present level, could be raised at a small additional 
outlay and be much improved in value. 

In order that the height may be as low as ‘possible to 
which such protection of the cellars would be necessary, every- 
thing should be done to keep down the water level of the 
sewers and lessen the tendency to invade the cellars. There 
are certain improvements which could be at once made in the 
general system of drainage, and if carried out would mitigate 
the present evil and be of permanent benefit. 

Ist. The part of the territory between Dover Street and 
the Albany Railroad should be raised to a sufficiently hich 
level to drain independently to South Bay by a separate sys- 
tem of sewers, and leave to the rest of the territory the full 
use of the large sewers in Tremont and Dover streets. 

2d. A small portion of the water from the streets might 
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be intercepted by extending the system of surface drainage, 
and every encouragement should be offered to owners of houses 
to remove the roof conductors, which now enter the main sewers, 
and have them discharge either into the gutters or into the 
surface drains. 

3d. Another sewer could be opened to South Bay through 
Concord Street, giving better storage room at a low level for 
the dry weather drainage, for which now the sewers of 
Dover and Dedham streets are barely sufficient, and affording 
a quicker outlet in storms as soon as the tide had receded 
low enough. 

The city has already obtained an Act of the Legislature to 
raise the territory north of Dover Street, and when this is 
undertaken all the streets possible should be graded as high as 
twenty feet above low water. 

The cost of the sewers proposed would be about $50,000. 

In looking at the whole subject, the Committee feel that the 
best interest of the property would be promoted, if the low 
houses could be raised to a proper height, or all the sub-cellars 
abandoned, so as to leave no house liable to be flooded, but that 
this should be done, if ever done, by the owners, either individ- 
ually, or by combining together those in the same block. The city 
has given the grades of the streets to the builders, and these 
grades would allow a dry cellar of ordinary height under the 
level of the street, but the city has no control over the depth to 
which a cellar may be dug, and if made too deep the Committee 
do not think there is any legal or moral responsibility upon the 
city to compensate the owners. 

The Committee do not regard the pumping scheme with 
much favor for these reasons:— As in all pumping works, the 
power should be somewhat in excess of its maximum duty in 
order to be provided against accidents, and the management of 
the whole machinery, so as to have it in readiness to exert its 
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greatest effort, at very short notice, after comparatively long 
idleness, would require the most extreme care and ability. 

It is also a consideration, whether the knowledge that so 
many houses were tenantable only on condition that this machin- 
ery should always be in readiness and always do its work, 
would not lower to a certain extent the value of all the property 
in the district, and so practically increase the cost of the scheme. 

The introduction of such an element into our sewerage would 
be a pernicious example for other portions of the city at low 
grade, and would preclude all hope of ever having them raised 
to a healthy level. 

The cost of the storage plan renders any further consideration 
of it unnecessary. 

The Committee are not disposed to favor the expenditure of 
any large sum to place this territory high enough to insure its 
complete drainage, while they think the city should do what 
can be reasonably done to improve the present state of things. 
They refrain, however, just at the close of their official exist- 
ence, from offermg any orders for the expenditure of money, 
since the new Board will have ample time before any work could 
be done, to mature their plan and pass the necessary orders; 
but the policy of the city towards this territory should be at 
once defined and adhered to, and the property owners be encour- 
aged to go on and perform what may remain necessary for the 
improvement of their houses. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
MOSES FAIRBANKS, 


Committee on Sewers. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


COMMON COUNCIL 


AT THE 
CLOSE OF ITS LAST MEETING, 


WITH THE 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ALLEN. 
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In Common Council, December 31, 1868. 


On motion of Mr. Darrow, the following resolution of thanks 
to the President of this Board, was passed by the Council, the 
question being put by the Clerk, and the vote taken by the 
_ members rising in their places: 

Resolved, 'That the Common Council for the year 1868, desires 
before separating finally, to express to its President its hearty 
appreciation of the ability, promptness and fidelity with which 
he has discharged the duties of his office, and to assure him that 
its members will retain a grateful recollection of his services 
here, and that he will carry with him into other positions in life 
their warmest wishes for his welfare and success. 

To this resolution of thanks the President made a reply ; 

And then, on motion of Mr. Snow, 

Ordered, That the President be requested to furnish a copy of 
his address, that the same may be printed and bound with the 
City Documents. 

Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ALLEN. 


Gentlemen of the Common Council : 


For your generous co-operation and support in the discharge 
of my duties as President of the Common Council, and for the 
good will and kindly feeling expressed in the very complimentary 
vote which has been declared by the Clerk, I desire to return 
my sincere and heartfelt thanks. 

Your unceasing efforts to facilitate the business of the Council, 
your prompt attendance at its meetings, your earnest desire to 
secure the rights of all, to sustain the rules, and preserve the 
dignity of our deliberations, have materially contributed to any 
success which may have attended my labors as your presiding 
officer. 

To the Clerk of this Board, who has so long and faithfully 
discharged the duties of his office, and whose experience is so 
valuable, I desire to acknowledge my personal obligations. 

During the year, many important measures, involving large 
expenditures of money, have been inaugurated by the City Goy- 
ernment. Among these may be mentioned the raising and 
grading of the Church Street District, the widening of Tremont, 
Federal, Devonshire and High streets, and the extension of 
Avon Place, the work on each of which is now being rapidly 
completed. 

The initiatory steps have been taken and a loan authorized — 
for the building of a new street, one hundred feet in width, upon 
our water front, to be known as Atlantic Avenue, which when 
finished will greatly aid in developing the commercial advantages 
of our city. By the building of this broad and extended 
avenue, with the tracks of the Marginal Railroad upon it, afford- 
ing facilities for the delivery of freight from all our steam rail- 
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roads on shipboard without breaking bulk, Boston will be made 
a most desirable point for the shipment of the vast products of 
the great West. 

In addition to the measures heretofore referred to, should be 
mentioned the widening of Hanover Street, a project of great 
importance to all our fellow-citizens. 

Large sums of money have been raised and expended for the 
construction of the Chestnut Hill Reservoir, and the undertaking 
has been pushed forward with a zeal and energy highly credit- 
able to those to whom the work has been intrusted. 

The addition to the territorial limits of the city by the an- 
nexation of the City of Roxbury, has also required a large 
outlay of money for water works and other desirable improve- 
ments. | 
The impetus which these expenditures have given to this 
section of the city in the improvement and development of real 
estate, is visible in every direction, and the increased income 
from taxation which must necessarily follow, will in a short time 
fully compensate for the outlay, and there can be no longer any 
question but the annexation will result for the benefit of the 
public at large. 

The cause of popular education has received a full share of 
attention. During the year means have been provided for the 
erection of three grammar and two primary school-houses. 

An ample and well located lot of land has been procured, 
upon which it is hoped that our successors will immediately 
proceed to erect a new house for the use of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School. 

The prominent measures which have been mentioned, as well 
as others of minor importance, together with the ordinary cur- 
rent expenses of the city, have involved the expenditure of an 
amount of money without precedent in our municipal affairs, 
and which has been raised partly by taxation and partly by 
loans. | 


PRESIDENT ALLEN’s ADDRESS. 5 


The burden of taxation placed upon our citizens has conse- 
quently been large; but when the great advantages to be derived 
from the numerous improvements made and in progress are 
thoroughly understood by the community, there can be no doubt 
that your wisdom and good judgment will receive commendation. 

On this, the closing day of the year, we are to terminate our 
official relations. May the personal friendships which we have 
formed continue, and may each of us, whether in public or pri- 
vate station, do all that in us lies to promote the honor and 
build up the prosperity of the City of Boston. 

Again thanking you for the generous and courteous treatment 
I have during the year received from each member of the 
Council, I bid you officially farewell. 
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OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON THE 


REDUCTION OF THE CITY DEBT. 


1868. 


CPT) Os eB 0.8/1 ON: 


In Common Council, Dec. 31, 1868. 


Ordered to be sent up, and printed. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 2, 1869. 
Concurred in the order to print. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


ie ee OE BOS. 0. oN, 


In Common Council, Thursday, Dec. 31, 1868. 


The Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt, for the 
year 1868, have the honor to 


REPORT: 


That the following exhibit, made up from the books of the 
Treasurer and Auditor of Accounts, presents the indebtedness 
of the city, at the close of business, December 31, 1868: 


At the commencement of the present financial 

year, May 1, 1868, we find that the consoli- 

dated funded debt on that date, as will be 

seen by the Auditor of Accounts’ printed 

Report, No. 56, p. 179, was F : . $14,011,656 91 
Since that time, loans have been negotiated on 

various orders of the City Council, to the 


amount of . : : : : : . 2,738,000 00 
Making total funded debt of . : ‘ . $16,749,656 91 


Deducting from this amount all the debt which 
has become due and been paid this finan- 
Mabyear 2 i oe aS a Mogoeaacag 


We have left a funded debt, December 31,1868, $16,516,849 91 
To which add for loans author- 
ized but not negotiated . $1,679,000 00 


Amounts carried forward, $1,679,000 00$16,516,849 91 
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— Amounts brought forward, $1,679,000 00$16,516,849 91 
To which is to be added the 

amount advanced on account 

of Oliver Street loans . . 232,652 84 $1,911,652 84 


ene 


Making a total funded and unfunded debt, De- 
cember 31, 1868, of . : ; : . $18,428,502 T5 


es 


This debt the Auditor of Accounts classifies as follows: 
Water debt (net cost of works) ; . $8,917,702 55 


City of Boston Debt, proper . i ; . 6,679,801 20 
PWeaua War Debt : : : . * 1,915,500 00 
Roxbury Debt, : ‘ ; : . 915,499 00 


Ne en 


$18.428502 75 


-— 


Total debt, December 31, 1868 : : . $18,428,502 75 
4 “ ASPs Fala) ; : . 13,645,336 24 
Increase of the debt in 1868 . ; ; . $4,783,166 51 


eS Ee 
se 


Which increase of debt is accounted for as follows: 
Water Debt, Dec. 31,1868 . $8,917,702 55 


: BS SE ETOYS 4 Thera Od bed nh 
Increase of the Water Debt, in 1868 : . $1,305,993 41 
City of Boston Debt, proper, 

December 31,1868 . . $6,679,801 20 
City of Boston Debt, proper, 

December 31,1867  . ee: 8 to ee 


Increase of City of Boston Debt, proper, in 1868 $2,551,674 10 


Amount carried forward . ; ; . $3,857,667 51 


* Outstanding war loans. The real debt incurred by the Southern war is 
amount of expenses over receipts on the same account, viz: $2,423,258.27. 


City Dest. evils 


Amount brought forward. : : . $3,857,667 51 
War Debt, Dec. 31, 1868 . $1,915,500 00 
Be ie ger. | 10). 491j905,500.100 


Increase of War Debt in 1868 : é 2 10,000 00 
(This apparent increase of War Loans is in con- 

sequence of error of statement in last year’s 

report, of amount of loans redeemed in 1867, 

the amount redeemed being $91,000.00, instead 

of $101,000.00, as stated. There has been 

no real increase on this account). 


$3,867,667 51 
Add Roxbury Debt assumed by the act of an- 
nexation, which was not enumerated in the 
annual report of the Committee on the Reduc- 
tion of the City Debt of last year, viz: (less 


$75,957, paid since annexation) . : ; 915,499 00 
Net increase of the debt as stated above . . $4,783,166 51 


MEANS OF PAYING OFF THE DEBT. 


The books of the Treasurer, and Auditor of Accounts, show 
that the means for paying the debt of the city, consist of the 
following items, all of which are by ordinance specially appro- 
priated for that object, viz: 

Cash balance in the City Treasury, May 1, 1868, 

to the credit of the Committee on the Reduc- 

tion of the City Debt, and six per cent cur- 

rency bonds of the City of Boston, held by 

the Treasurer, belonging to said committee, 
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as stated in the Auditor of Accounts printed 

report, No. 56, page 160, . : : . $4,762,299 59 
Cash received since that date, being payments 

made into the City Treasury on bonds and 

mortgages on public lands . ; : : 140,476 10 
Cash received from sales and rents of public 

lands not included in above item . : : 10,963 73 
Cash received from the annual city tax for 1868, 

being the amount appropriated by the City 

Council for this object, as required by ordi- | 

nance on finance . : : : \ ; 417,000 00 


$5,330,739 42 


Deduct payments on debt since May 1, 1868, 232,807 00 


$5,097,932 42 
Add bonds and mortgages on public lands now 
in the City Treasury, all of which are consid- 
ered good . : tes : : : 520,37TT 33 


Total means on hand for the redemption of the 
debt, December 31,1868 . : ‘ 2. os0 18,000 ae 


ee 


THE DEBT AND MEANS OF PAYING, IT OFF. 


The consolidated debt of the city, funded and 
unfunded, December 31, 1868, amounts to 
$18,428,502 75 
Less the means on hand for 
paying the same, Decem- 
ber 31,1868 . ; : 5,618,309 75 


Net debt, December 31,1868 . $12,810,193 00 


Amount carried forward. ; 4 . $12,810,193 00 
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Amount brought forward . : ; . $12,810,193 00 
The consolidated debt of the city, funded and 
unfunded, December 31, 1867, amounted to 
$13,645,336 24 
Less the means on hand for 


paying the same, Decem- 
ber 31, 1867. : : 4,699,280 73 


Net debt, December 31,1867 . . 8,946,055 51 


Net increase of the debt during 1868 . © $3,864,137 49 


The preceding statement shows that the gross debt during the 
year 1868 increased $4,783,166.51, and that the means for the 
redemption of the debt increased $919,029.02; and that the net 
increase of the debt was $3,864,137.49. 


Respectfully submitted, 


NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, 
Mayor. 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
President of the Common Council. 


CHAS. R. TRAIN, 


Chairman Com. on Finance on the part of the Common Council. 
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In Board of Aldermen, January 2, 1869. 
ORDERED: That the Addresses of his Honor the Mayor, and 
the Chairman, together with the closing proceedings of the 
Board, be printed, and appended to the City Documents. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


Cay ley (ROW er BUS Oe 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 5, 1869. 


AFTER the business of the Board had been accom- 
plished, Alderman Braman submitted the following Re- 
solve: 


Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen for the year 1868, 
whose official labors are now about to close, present their thanks 
to His Honor Natuanten B. Saurtuerr, for the uniform cour- 
tesy and kindness which has marked his connection with this 
Board, and for the just and impartial manner with which he has 
presided over our deliberations, and that we tender him our 
best wishes for his continued health, happiness and prosperity. 


Alderman» Coss seconded the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, in remarks as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, 


I take pleasure in seconding the resolution of thanks which 
has just been offered; and I do so because I believe it due to 
His Honor, for the courtesy and kindness which has character- 
ized his intercourse with the members of this Board during the 
municipal year which is now about to close, and as a mark of 
respect and good will on the part of the Board for the executive 
of the city government. I hope, sir, the resolution will be 
adopted. 
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Alderman Woopman, however, opposed the resolu- 
tion, and demanded the yeas and nays thereon, which 
were taken, when it appeared that eleven of the Board 
voted in the affirmative and one in the negative. 

The resolution was accordingly adopted, and having 
been communicated to the Mayor, His Honor appeared 
and spoke as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BoARD OF ALDERMEN: 


For the complimentary vote that has just been passed, allow 
me to return to you my warmest thanks. I most gratefully ac- 
knowledge and appreciate the kindness which dictated it. If 
my services to the city and my well-meant attentions to you have 
been construed correctly, which your vote would indicate, I have 
good reason to believe that I have not endeavored in vain. In 
all matters of the common weal, we have harmonized; and the 
courtesy that has been extended to me, and which I have most 
honestly striven to exhibit towards you, I think has been felt and 
acknowledged by all the gentlemen of the Board. 

The past year has been one of the most eventful, as far as 
general public improvements are concerned, of all of the forty- 
six that have transpired since Boston became a city. School- 
houses have been erected to promote education and cultivate the 
arts of civilization; streets and public avenues have been built, 
widened and extended, for the purpose of facilitating business, 
and advancing the mercantile, mechanical, manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the city; and all kinds of matters that 
could in any way benefit the citizens by protecting persons and 
property, in preserving health by preventing disease, and in 
giving comfort and happiness by affording pleasure and amuse- 
ments, have always received your attentions and been promoted 
by your counsel and endeavors. You have fed the poor and 
needy; you have entertained the stranger; you have given rest 
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and hospitality to the weary; you have clad the naked, and 
warmed the cold; you have cherished harmony by dispensing 
music’s sweet strains in delightful harmony; by your schools 
and your library you have afforded instruction to all who desired 
it, of every nation, tongue and color; you have not willingly left 
anything undone that could relieve distress, enlighten the mind, 
produce pleasure, and promote all the best interests of the pub- 
lic. In all these endeavors, you have been faithful stewards: 
you have served full well the behests of your constituents; you 
have honored your positions, and deserved well of your fellow- 
citizens, who may with great satisfaction feel proud of their 
representatives. 

What you have done has cost in some instances much money. 
In return, you have given increased value to property, and 
you have lessened the taxes and burdens upon the people. Fre- 
quently, you may have cast bread upon the waters, but you 
may be sure it will return, and that before many days. If you 
have expended much, it has not been to lavish money, but to 
augment advantages, to make investments that at an early day 
will repay most liberally, and swell up the amounts of gain in a 
manifold degree. 

But, gentlemen, we are soon to terminate our present associa- 
tions; the Board of Aldermen for the year 1868 will soon 
be no more. Let its remembrances in the future be pleasant. 
Let us look back to the period we have been here together, and 
cherish in our memories all that has been harmonious, useful and 
agreeable, and forget all that has in any way been otherwise. 
I assure you that I shall part with the Board to-day with the best 
of feelings, and with no heart bickerings. I shall hope to meet, 
through the remainder of my life,in the bonds of the purest 
friendship, those who have been my friends and associates dur- 
ing the past year. Those of us who leave the Board to be use- 
ful elsewhere, we must regret to part with. Those who return 
to renew their obligations, to perform the trusts of their fellow- 
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citizens, must resolve to preserve their old friendships, and con- 
tinue on in their endeavors for faithful, disinterested and untir- 
ing labor for the good of our beloved city. . 

Gentlemen of the Board, in leaving my seat, I bid the Board 
of Aldermen, of the year 1868,a most affectionate farewell, 
wishing all its members the blessings of a pleasant future, with 
health, prosperity, and all the comforts that our Heavenly Father 
can vouchsafe to humanity. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s Address, Alderman 
Tasot, with some introductory remarks, offered the 
following resolve: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be tendered to its 
Chairman, George W. Messinger, for the valuable services he 
has rendered the Board during the deliberations of the past 
year, in which were apparent that wisdom and intelligence 
which nothing but long experience in municipal affairs can 
create. 


The passage of this resolution was seconded by 
Alderman Pav, and was adopted unanimously. 

Alderman Messincer took the chair, and addressed 
the Board as follows : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN: 


In response to your complimentary resolution, I return you 
my sincere acknowledgments; and at the same time I desire to 
give my testimony to the great labor performed and valuable 
services rendered by my associates in the various committees of 
this Board. 

The Board of Aldermen, acting as a Board of Health, with 
the powers of county commissioners and as surveyors of high- 
ways, exercise a most important part in the administration of 
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the City Government. The enlargement of the boundaries of 
the city by the annexation of Roxbury has increased its duties 
and responsibilities. I have no hesitation at this time in ex- 
pressing my opinion that the Board should regulate its own 
affairs, and appoint its own standing and joint committees. 
Under the present charter, the chairman of the Board of 1855 
appointed its committees; but since that time, the Board have 
tendered the nomination of the regular committees to His 
Honor the Mayor. 

I think this latter course was not contemplated by the framers 
of the charter, and that it interferes with the independent 
action of its members. A contingency might arise under party 
excitement that a mayor would be chosen whose views of public 
policy would not correspond with the sentiments of a majority 
of the Board. In that case, the constitution of the committees 
under the present rule would be likely to prevent harmonious 
action. I have little regard for any precedents which would 
interfere with the rights and privileges of a body; and as there 
is no doubt as to the powers of the Board in the premises, I 
trust the rules may be amended in the future. There have been 
attempts made at various times to amend the City Charter, by 
increasing the tenure of office of the Aldermen and Council, 
but without success; I think it very desirable that at least one- 
half of the Aldermen should be chosen for two years. 

I cannot in this brief address comment on all the departments 
of the government — of the Health Department, which has been 
under my immediate supervision, I have only to repeat what I 
have before stated in a former address, that this department is 
well organized, and has done good service in the matter of abat- 
ing nuisances, removing offal, and cleaning the streets. The 
city, owning its carts, horses and implements, employing a 
regular force of mechanics and laborers, under the direction of 
experienced superintendents— doing its own work—has a 
great advantage over the contract system of other cities, and, 
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all things considered, is more economical. The City Physician 
is connected with this branch of the service, and renders impor- 
tant aid in sanitary matters. 

The report of the Superintendent, giving the details of the 
service, will be presented to the new government. 

Of the public institutions of the city, a report of the inspec 
tors of prisons has been recently made: the Board of Direc- 
tors is composed of public spirited citizens who give much 
valuable time to carry out those improvements which are deemed 
most beneficial. The subject of a new lunatic hospital should 
receive the early attention of the new government. The inspec- 
tors very truly say that the present building at South Boston is 
discreditable to the city. Another subject to which they ask 
attention is the separation of the.paupers at Deer Island from 
the criminal and reformatory institutions. It is certainly very 
desirable this should be done as soon as another building can be 
built for their accommodation. 

In regard to the increase of expenditures, as would appear 
from the report of the Committee on Finance, showing the net 
increase of debt for 1868 to be $3,864,187.49, it should be 
borne in mind that a considerable portion of that sum is for 
loans authorized, but not paid. 

No portion of the authorized loan for the construction of the 
Atlantic Avenue, $1,200,000, has yet been used; and for an 
important work of this magnitude, a considerable time must be 
taken for its construction. 

Although the prospective increase of the city debt may appear 
large, yet, in my judgment, all the projected improvements will 
be for the advantage of our city, giving an increased value to 
property, and enlarged facilities for business operations. 

The report of the Committee on Streets will show the extent 
of the business of this department, and the projected widenings, 
part of which — those of Federal, Devonshire and Tremont 
streets — being now under way, as well as the extension of 
Avon Place. 
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The raising and grading of the Church Street District is pro- 
gressing, and I trust the early attention of the next government 
will be given to raising the grade of the Suffolk Street District, 
for which authority is given the city by an act of the legislature. 
This includes a large part of the territory bounded by Dover, 
Tremont, Pleasant and Washington streets. Surveys and ex- 
aminations are now being made, under the direction of our 
experienced City Surveyor, Mr. Thomas W. Davis. By the 
raising of this territory, not only will all the property be bene- 
fited, but an opportunity will be given to extend Shawmut 
Avenue to Common and Tremont streets, thus relieving Tremont 
Street, and giving the citizens the advantage of another fine 
avenue to the Highland District. 

Of the important service rendered by my associates at this 
Board, in the committees on streets, public buildings, paving, 
sewers, lamps, public lands, fire alarms, police and licenses, and 
others, I would like to speak, but time will not permit. 

I cannot close my remarks, however, without making some 
allusion to some of our officials who hold positions of great 
responsibility, —I refer to the city clerk and treasurer; and I 
wish to say in this connection, that I consider their present 
salaries entirely inadequate for the important services rendered, 
and I trust they will receive that consideration from the new 
government to which they are so fully entitled. 

It only remains for me now, gentlemen, to again thank you, 
and, as Chairman of the Board of 1868, after wishing you health 
and prosperity, to say farewell. 


At the conclusion of the Chairman’s address, the 
Board, on motion of Alderman Taxsor, adjourned sine. 
die. 

Attest: 
S. F, McCLEARY, 
City Clerk, 
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